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As these two publications are now united, it may be well to advert 
to some of the principles on which the work will be conducted. It 
will be the constant aim of the editors and of the gentlemen who 
assist them, to furnish essays and discussions of sterling and perma- 
nent value, so that complete sets of the work will be regarded as an 
important accession to any library. Articles will be sought on topics 
which will be viewed as valuable twenty or fifty years hence, in pre- 
ference to those of a local, temporary or merely popular character. 
The weekly and monthly journals are the appropriate channel for the 
presentation of subjects of a lighter or more immediately practical 
nature. 

The publication will embrace Theology in its widest acceptation, 
as comprehending the Literature of the Scriptures, Biblical Criti- 
cism, Natural and Revealed Theology, Church History with the His- 
tory of the Christian Doctrines and Sacred Rhetoric. Special prom- 
inence will be given to Sacred Literature. It win be the aim to 
procure for every Number two or three Articles at least, explanatory 
or niustrative of the Scriptures, direct expositions of the text, or dis- 
cussions in the rich field of Biblical Criticism. Particular facilities 
in some parts of this department are supplied by American Mission- 
aries resident in Syria and Western Asia, and by travellers in the 
East We shaU endeavor to enliven the discussions of a more ab- 
stract nature by the insertion, in each Number, if possible, of one 
piece of biography. We have the promise of an Article for our April 
Number, ou the life and character of the late Dr. Neander, from a 
gentleman who was several years a pupil of the great historian. 

To a limited extent, questions in Mental and Moral Philosophy 
wOl be discussed, partly on account of their immediate and important 
bearing upon Theology, and partly for the sake of the intrinsic value 
of the questions themselves. Our space, however, is so limited that 
we shall not be able to go far into this inviting field. 
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Some attention will, also, be paid to Classical Literature. Many 
of our subscribers, and some of our most valued contributors are pres- 
idents and professors in the colleges. No publication in this country 
is specifically devoted to the classical languages. They furnish many 
topics of special interest to the biblical student and which have im- 
portant relations to Sacred Literature. 

In short, the great object of the conductors of this publication will 
be to furnish a Biblical and Theological Journal of an elevated char- 
acter, which will be welcome to clergymen and enlightened laymen, 
which will be viewed abroad as doing honor to the scholarship of the 
United States, and which will directly advance the interests of sound 
learning and pure religion. 

Jan. 1, 1851. 

We here transcribe a few of the recent Notices of the Bibliotheca 

Sacra . 


“ The October No. of this learned quarterly is jnst received. Its articles are 
of a higher character and more learned than those of other Quarterlies. It is 
particularly adapted to the higher class of general renders, and to professional 
men. It is an honor to our country, and should be liberally supported. — Cincin- 
nati Ch. Herald , Oct 24, 1850. 

“ This valuable journal for October, contains its usual variety of able and spir- 
ited matter. The article on the Life and Character of Dr. De tVette, has greatly 
interested and pleased us. It does full justice to this eminent and in many res- 
pects excellent man.” — Chambersburg Germ. Ref. Messenger, Oct. 30, 1850. 

u The present No. closes Vol. 7 ; and in this short space of time, the Bibliotheca 
has attained into the rank of “ the first three ” amongst periodicals in this coun- 
try and Europe, and is an honorable specimen of American scholarship in theol- 
ogy and sound philosophy.” — American Cabinet , Boston, Nov. 2, 1850. 

This Quarterly, in a theological aspect, takes the lead of everything of the 
kind in this country. Its articles are from the ablest Y>ens that are employed in 
the cause of science and biblical learning. It is a rich treasure for any library 
of the student or minister of Christ. — Bap. Ch. Chronicle , Philadelphia* Nov. 6, 
1850. 

u The Bibliotheca is one of those rare and noble periodical works which no 
scholar can miss without loss. It is an ornament and an honor to the Christian 
literature of America. It combines great thoroughness and accuracy of investi- 
gation, with great independence of argument and of thought. While diligently 
enriched by its learned conductors with the choicest accumulations of the Ger- 
man students, transferred into an English style always clear, and usually elegant, 
it gives its readers also the best fruits of the original thinking of its editors. — 
Independent , New York, Nov. 14, 1850. 

“ This prince of American Quarterlies is before us, and fully sustains its high 
distinctive character.” — Chicago Prairie Herald Nov. 6, 1850. 

“ The October No. of this most able and interesting quarterly comes to us 
with even more than the usual richness and variety of its contents. — Boston 
(Jongregationalist , Nov. 8, 1850. 

“The Bibliotheca Sacra, conducted by B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, for 
November, (Andover, W. F. Draper,) abounds in choice and recondite learning, 
with a sufficient sprinkling of popular articles to attract the attention of general 
readers. 11 The Life and Character of De Wette ” gives an instructive account 
of the position and influence of that eminent German theologian. The whole 
number is highly creditable to the condition of sacred literature in this country.” 
—Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1850. 
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ARTICLE I. 

COLLEGIATE EDUCATION— MATHEMATICAL AND CLASSICAL 

8TUDY. 

By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 

The subject of coUegiate education in the United States is intimately 
related to the prosperity of Theological Seminaries and to the useful- 
ness of the Christian Ministry. Hence we have opened our pages, 
not (infrequently, to dassical criticism, and to topics of a more general 
nature, bearing on the studies, libraries, revenues, etc. of the colleges 
of our country. The seminaries are fed from the colleges. If the 
latter are flourishing, the former wiU not be likely to languish. If 
pursuits of a commercial, mechanical or business character, present 
irresistible attractions to the select youth of our land, then not only 
will the college hall be vacant, but the churches will mourn, and hea- 
then lands continue to sit in darkness, because none will come to them 
with the messages of truth. 

The basis of theological training, in all the departments, is an ade- 
quate knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. A system of 
divinity has value just in proportion as it is founded on the grammati- 
cal interpretation of biblical texts. Beautiful dogmatic systems have 
often been formed by the adoption of the current explanations of the 
proof passages, without subjecting them to a sifting examination, by 
detaching a verse from its context, by building on mere verbal resem- 
blances, or by framing the materials independently of biblical truth, 
recourse being had to the written revelation in order to save appear- 
ances, or as a kind of buttress to the walls* A thorough, life-long, 
Vol. Vm. No. 29. 1 
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grammatical study of the original scriptures, pursued in the Semi- 
nary, is essential for all who would be able theologians, or who would 
magnify their office as expounders of Divine truth. But this study 
will not be prosecuted with energy unless a foundation is laid in the 
college. It is the accurate classical scholar who will become the 
able biblical interpreter. He only who is grounded in Demosthenes 
and Tacitus, will be likely to relish the words of Paul and Isaiah, as 
they are found in their original source. There is an universal gram- 
mar. The principles of all languages are to a great extent alike. He, 
who has mastered any single language, has the best preparation to 
commence any other. He, who has come to the classic page in col- 
lege as a task, who does not find a kind of going out of the heart to 
those old masters of thought and speech, will be likely to sell his He- 
brew Lexicon at the earliest opportunity, and content himself with 
king James’s version. Hence, the systematic, patient genial study of 
Latin and Greek in the colleges, is of unspeakable value in its bear- 
ings on theological study, and on the success of the Christian ministry. 
Hence the reason why so many clergymen fail to become skilful in- 
terpreters of Divine truth. Their preparation in Greek and Latin 
was superficial. 

Again, the successful study of systematic theology requires a disci- 
plined mind, the power of tracing effects to a cause, of making nice 
discriminations, of concentrating attention upon a single object, of 
combining truth into a system, of marking the relations of a vast sys- 
tem of truth, of detecting the most latent and specious sophisms. No 
one can make rapid or satisfactory progress in the studies of natural 
and revealed theology without a disciplined understanding. Truth 
is one and simple, but it is capable of logical analysis, of a develop- 
ment strictly scientific, and of an orderly and beautiful arrangement. 
13 ut this stem discipline is ordinarily acquired in college. It is the 
fruit, in a great degree, of severe mathematical study. The pursuit 
of mathematics and of the related branches of natural philosophy fit 
the mind for patient attention, for severe and continuous thought, and 
give it that sharpness and delicacy of edge, which, in unison with the 
culture acquired by other studies, are an excellent preparation for the 
pursuits of theology. Hence it is of preeminent importance that the 
abstract and exact sciences should occupy a prominent place in the 
college course. Any diminution of interest in this class of studies 
will operate with prejudicial effect on the whole professional life, and 
on the entire course of the Christian ministry. Loose and vagrant 
habits, an inability to concentrate all the powers of the mind, the want 
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of dear statement and accurate analysis in sermons, are a legitimate 
effect of a superficial mathematical training. 

The same remarks are applicable to taste, and to skill in written 
compositions. The ability to hold the pen of a ready writer is not. 
acquired in a day. Habits of accurate composition are the slow 
growth of time. The power of wisely selecting a topic, of protracted 
meditation upon it, of a logical arrangement of its parts, of calling up 
from a well stored mind apposite illustrations, and of a tasteful and 
impressive exhibition of it in language, is rather an acquisition than 
a gift. It is the product of long months of hardy discipline. It is 
the result of many a painful process. Though a secure and a precious 
possession, it is hard-earned. The foundations of a correct taste and 
of a practised style are commonly laid in college. The theological 
student carries forward and perfects the discipline. The seed is sown 
in the early collegiate training which bears its precious fruits in the* 
pulpit and the lecture-room. The elements of good writing, and 
sometimes its most beautiful and finished forms, are obvious in the 
commencement exercises of the graduate. In such cases, we may 
confidently predict a successful professional career. 

Equally close and important are the moral relations of the college 
and the seminary. If the standard of moral excellence in the former 
be high, a healthful influence will pervade the latter. If the college 
course is marked by ennobling aims, by a lofty morality, by a sincere 
piety, then the professional school will be elevated into a serener at- 
mosphere, the ethics which are there taught will find a more welcome 
home, the Christianity which is professed and preached within its 
walls, will shine out with more of its native splendor, and the churches 
in distant years will rejoice in the benigner influences. Thus in an 
important sense the theological course will be extended, not over three 
years merely, but over a decennium. While the student is acquiring 
the general principles of science, he is studying them with a truly 
theological spirit The college becomes the nursery of an elevated 
morality, of a holy living, and of all generous aims, eminently qualify- 
ing for studies which are exclusively sacred. 

Such being the intimate, reciprocal relationships of the college and 
the theological institution, we may well consider often, and at length, 
the condition and the wonts of the colleges. It is well worth our 
while to watch closely their development, and the changes which arc 
proposed in their organization and in their course of studies. We 
rejoice in their prosperity, as we do in that of the churches or of the 
country. The destiny of all is bound up together. 
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Peculiar weight is added to these considerations from the fact of 
the rapid, and not unfrequently injudicious, multiplication of these 
institutions. Our widening country is dotted with them. Their ex- 
istence dates with that of each State, almost with that of the territo- 
rial government. Hence the subject is one of paramount importance, 
and its discussion in our pages needs no apology. 

We propose to consider briefly in the following paper the nature of 
our collegiate system, what should be its aims, and how its highest 
efficiency may be secured. If we shall deal somewhat in the language 
of censure, or dwell somewhat on the deficiencies of the present sys- 
tem, it will not be in an unkindly spirit, or with any want of apprecia- 
tion of the signal benefits which the collegiate institutions have con- 
ferred on the country for more than two hundred years. What then 
is needed to secure the highest usefulness of our colleges ? 

L Every reasonable effort should be put forth to improve and per- 
fect the academies and preparatory schools. Too much pains can 
hardly be expended in sustaining and protecting their growth. They 
lie at the foundation of our entire system of higher education. A 
defect here extends through all the following stages. Bad or good 
habits are here formed and strengthened. A direction is generally 
given which determines the destiny forever. Every considerate friend 
of collegiate and professional education can hardly fail to put forth a 
helping hand in sustaining and encouraging these schools. 

There are indeed several academies and classical schools, scattered 
throughout New England, that are making laudable efforts to elevate 
the standard of preparatory discipline, and that send forth students 
excellently fitted for the higher institution. But they are few and 
far between. The majority of our college students are not trained 
within their walls. In one respect the effect of our present arrange- 
ments is injurious. Those members of a college class who have been 
well trained at the academy are brought into contact with twenty, or 
thirty or forty, as the case may be, of those who have had no adequate 
preparation. The consequence is that the general standard of acqui- 
sition is depressed. The well-trained minority must conform to the 
average scholarship. Without any powerful stimulus for further ef- 
fort, they may come to rely on their previous acquisitions, and the 
youth of high promise sinks into a respectable mediocrity. We have 
in our eye a number of instances of this unhappy retrogradation. 

A three years’ course of study in the preparatory school ought to 
be insisted on in all ordinary cases. Every moment of this period 
may be filled up to the best advantage. The parent or guardian, who 
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abridges it, in order to save expense, or because his son or ward is 
somewhat advanced in life, may commit an irreparable injury. Im- 
perfect preparation for college often operates as a serious discourage- 
ment throughout the course, and occasions embarrassment and morti- 
fication in all subsequent life. The number of studies which are re- 
quired for admission to college cannot be well mastered in less than 
three years. The principles and details of the two classical languages 
are to be fixed in the memory for life. The thorough study of the 
elements of these languages is necessarily a slow process. Repetition 
is the only road to success. Frequent and searching reviews are in- 
dispensable. Many points in topography and geography are to be 
ascertained. Maps and drawings are to be freely canvassed, and all 
the appliances of modern classical erudition are to be brought into 
requisition. The details of prosody and versification must now be 
investigated. In short, the forms, the syntactical laws, the outward 
history and the inward structure of these noble languages are to be- 
come familiar to the ingenuous youth as household words, so that 
when he enters upon his college course, he may enjoy the beauty of 
the landscape. The drudgery of the ascent should be ended. He 
should now be ready to take in the wide horizon, and grasp those 
forms of everlasting beauty which shine around him. In other words, 
he may now enjoy Tacitus and Demosthenes. He can feel something 
of the strengthening influence which comes from their immortal pages. 
He pierces beneath the forms to the principles. Through the lan- 
guage he imbibes the spirit. His mind enlarges ; the chains of igno- 
rance fall from around him ; gradually he attains to a comprehensive 
knowledge of the great themes which he studies. He learns accurate- 
ly to estimate the merits and defects of the systems of government, 
law, and polity with which his mind is conversant. AH the while, 
his eye is trained to appreciate the graceful forms of Plato, and his 
ear to drink in the subtler melody which comes from the pages of 
that u old man eloquent.” His taste is quickened and purified, till he 
attains the highest style of the scholar, a susceptibility for all truth and 
beauty, a power of kindly appreciation for all science and literature. 

But it is sad to think how rarely this picture is realized in college ! 
IIow slow and toilsome the professed scholar’s steps ! How seldom 
does he attain the high privileges of his birthright ! He has never 
mastered the elements of the grammar. The analysis of the verb may 
be an impossible task. He reverts to the classical page only at the 
call of duty, or the dictate of authority. His preparatory training 
was desultory and interrupted. He reaps through all his subsequent 
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life, the harvest which his errors, or those of his early guardians, 
sowed. 

In the preparatory course, too, the elements of the mathematics 
should be studied. The youth between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen or eighteen is competent to master portions of algebra and 
geometry. Sufficient time for this purpose ought to be spared from 
the classics. The latter should be indeed the prominent and leading 
study in the preparatory school, as they are fitted beyond almost any 
other branch of knowledge to the lively susceptibilities of youth. 
Still, a good beginning may be made in the other great department 
of collegiutp learning. The mental powers which are addressed by 
mathematics begin to be developed in the later stage of the prepara- 
tory school. This study, likewise, will furnish an agreeable relaxation 
from the classical routine. 

The young scholar, having thus laid the foundation in the classical 
school, by mastering the elements of abstract science, and by becom- 
ing familiar with the forms and principles of the two great languages 
of antiquity, will be prepared for the wider fields which await him. 
Exact knowledge in the earlier course, has fitted him to climb loftier 
heights, has given him a keen relish for the profounder truths and 
more beautiful forms to which his attention will be called. If the 
classical school has done its work well, if the three years have been 
wisely occupied, the education is in one sense complete. Just habits 
are formed ; the great aims of a student’s life are appreciated ; real 
and perhaps the greatest difficulties are surmounted, and that course 
is begun which w ill lead to the loftiest attainment. In short, the pre- 
paratory school occupies in some respects the most important place in 
our system. It holds the keys of knowledge. It has in its hands 
almost unlimited means of good. It may easily shape the destiny 
both as scholars and moral beings of most who are committed to its 
keeping. It should be fostered with the most benevolent care. It 
should be elevated to its high and true rank. The few who are now 
toiling for its improvement should be cheered with all good omens, and 
with all substantial aid. It is said that the endowed classical schools 
of England exert a greater influence upon the higher education, than 
the universities themselves. The same can by no means be affirmed 
of the Latin schools of our country. A very few have attained, or 
are laudably endeavoring to attain, a high rank. But they are met 
with many depressing influences. Instead of being allowed a six or 
eight or ten years’ course, as is the case with the English schools and 
the German gymnasia, it is with the utmost difficulty that they can 
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secure three unbroken years. The ill advised haste or economy of 
parents, or the relaxation of professed rules at the colleges, diminish 
the prescribed term to two years or eighteen months. 

II. The standard of the prosperity of a Collegiate Institution ought 
not to be numbers, but the kind of education which is secured. 

In the United States, with a population of twenty millions, one 
hundred and twenty or one hundred and thirty colleges are enume- 
rated. In New England, with a population of less than three mill* 
ions, there are thirteen incorporated colleges. One of the principal 
evils of this excessive multiplication is the practical lowering of the 
standard of admission in order that the college may show as large a 
list of names as may be. The competition between the different col- 
leges has respect to numbers, not to the quality of the instruction, or 
the facilities for a thorough education. The terms of admission are 
about the same at all, but we fear that in some institutions these terms 
are a variable quantity, that in practice they are greatly lowered, and 
that, instead of a severe and conscientious examination, all the appli- 
cants are admitted with about equal facility. It is well if positive 
inducements to enter unprepared are not held out to young men who 
ought on every account to protract their preparatory course. The 
temptations to this ill-advised lenity are strong. The colleges are 
mainly supported by tuition fees. The larger the number of stu- 
dents, the greater the revenues. The standard, too, of the prosperity 
of a college which is sedulously cherished in the community, and 
which the public press widely extends, is numbers. This college is 
preeminently flourishing, because it has two hundred undergraduates ; 
its neighbor is in a depressed state, for it has only one half that num- 
ber, though it may be pervaded by the spirit of genuine scholarship, 
its rich results being seen in the culture and ability of its alumni. 
Another baneful effect, to which we have already alluded, is the pre- 
mium for imperfect preparation, which it holds out to those who are 
technically said to be fitting for college. Industry is called into exer- 
cise, strenuous exertion is put forth by the members of the prepara- 
tory schools in proportion to the severity of the examination to which 
they are looking forward. But as it now is, if the door is shut against 
them at one college, it is wide open at another. Accordingly, the 
stimulus to exertion is in a large measure removed. 

The evil in question, great as it is, is not irremediable. The cur- 
rent of popular opinion may be turned into the right direction. The 
attention of the organs which now control or guide this opinion, may 
be earnestly directed to it. The commendations which they bestow 
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cm the public exercises of a college may be made discriminating and 
just The public mind may be fixed on the rigid examination rather 
than on the large accession. The institutions which now adhere with 
commendable strictness to their published requisitions, may be encour- 
aged to be still more exacting. And if it is impossible to induce the 
colleges to create a common law on this subject, or come to a mutual 
understanding, single institutions may well risk their prosperity for a 
season, and be content with smaller classes, and thus establish that 
high reputation for scholarship, which will surely be rewarded in the 
end. Indiscriminate admission to valuable privileges, or the relaxa- 
tion of salutary rules, will prove at length to be short sighted policy. 

IIL The course of collegiate study must be necessarily limited. A 
selection only can be made from the vast fields of human knowledge. 

This necessity obviously results from the almost infinite disparity 
between the time devoted to the college curriculum and the studies 
which might be pursued. The period is by courtesy four years, but 
by vacations it is reduced to three years, and in many instances, in 
consequence of absences, not more than thirty months or two years 
remain for effective study. This brief term is wholly inadequate for 
the attainment of the leading principles even of many important 
branches of science and literature. The time is fixed and short, the 
circle of knowledge is ever-widening. Life is momentary, art is 
long. The age of man is hardly sufficient to master the sciences 
which have had their birth within the present century. The science 
of entomology, for example, taxes the life-long energies of such a man 
as Ehrenberg. The great geographer, Ritter, is likely to leave his 
work but half accomplished. The student, who would become pos- 
sessed of the leading principles of a science like Chemistry, needs 
time and great industry. 

Again, the average talent of a class must be taken into the account* 
The ablest men may accomplish tasks to which the majority are not 
equal. To adopt a circle of studies which the men of average ability 
could master only by the utmost exertion, would leave all below them 
in hopeless ignorance. It would in effect debar not a few respectable 
scholars from all the advantages of a college. 

It is, furthermore, indispensable that a considerable portion of time 
should be taken up with reviews and reexaminations, in fixing the 
knowledge already acquired, in considering it from various points of 
view. It is not enough that the teacher is skilled and able in com- 
municating the principles and outlines of knowledge. The student 
must have opportunities for personal investigation, lie needs time 
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for calm reflection, for a patient surrey, and for gathering up his 
scattered knowledge into a regular system. The judgment, we be- 
lieve, of all experienced instructors, coincides with that of the veteran 
Wyttenbach, that frequent reviewing is the secret of success in study. 
A little land, well cultivated, enriches the owner. A country is not 
thoroughly subdued while a single fortress is standing. 

The necessity in question arises, also, from the nature of our colle- 
giate system. This system is peculiar to the United States. It dif- 
fers in essential points from the university systems of England, Scot- 
land and Germany. The schools at Westminster and Winchester 
secure a discipline and form a character for nice scholarship to which 
but few of our colleges can lay any claims. Many of the late Dr. 
Arnold’s pupils had acquired fixed habits of scholarship, and settled 
moral principles long before they left bis school Many, who join 
the English universities have already gone through a course of disci- 
pline longer and more thorough, than is reached by our entire Amer- 
ican system, preparatory, collegiate and professional. It would be 
more pertinent, therefore, to compare our colleges with the English 
classical schools. With these, however, there are more points of dis- 
similarity than of resemblance. 

The Scottish universities are conducted on principles very unlike 
those which lie at the basis of the American colleges. They are in a 
great measure professional schools. The instruction is communicated 
by lectures. The attendance upon them is optional. They have 
often been the theatre where brilliant discoveries have been propound- 
ed, rather than schools where old and simple truths have been taught 
Eminent metaphysicians, original investigators in science have illu- 
minated these venerable halls with their researches. Institutions, 
like the High School in Edinburgh, are far more analogous to the 
American collegiate system. The attendance is compulsory; the 
members are arranged into classes ; a complete circle of studies is 
pursued ; and many pupils are trained immediately for practical life. 

How divergent the German university system is from ours is well 
known. No two systems could easily be more unlike. Many of our 
colleges are far inferior to the German gymnasia. No college in the 
United States pretends to give so complete a classical training as is 
effected in a multitude of the German gymnasia. The German uni- 
versities are admirably fitted to receive the students from the gymna- 
sia and carry forward their studies in some special department, or 
perfect their training, with the aid of great libraries and eminent pro- 
fessors, so that they may fill the offices of school superintendents, 
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principals of gymnasia, assistant professors in the universities, and 
many others in the gift of the government. The object is not so much 
the discipline of the mind, as the acquisition of positive knowledge, or 
the investigation of some special topic to its farthest limits, or the 
publication of a book which shall secure an appointment On the 
contrary, the great design of the American collegiate system is the 
discipline of the mental faculties, the educing and culture of all the 
mental powers, the sharpening of the instruments by which success in 
life is to be achieved. This has always been regarded, we believe, 
as the special aim of our collegiate system. The communication and 
reoeptionof instruction, highly important as they are, have been view- 
ed as of secondary consequence. Adequate discipline has not been 
acquired in the preparatory school. It must now, if ever, be secured. 
No one is prepared for the professional school, or for professional life, 
till he has undergone this hardy discipline. But the attainment of it 
is impracticable, if the coarse of study be extended too far. It is a 
trite remark that it is immaterial what science or branch of literature, 
one studies, provided he masters it The robust discipline is attained 
if the principles of a single science are apprehended. Each branch 
of literature is a microcosm. It admits of infinite analysis. It in- 
volves topics for inquiry to which no limits can be set The student, 
who has made himself familiar with the splendid theories and wonder- 
fill results of modem Chemistry, or who has studied the Greek lan- 
guage with all the light thrown upon it by comparative philology, and 
the researches of German scholars, has girded his mental system for 
almost any effort in any other field of knowledge. Still, the remark 
in question requires modification. That science or branch of litera- 
ture is doubtless to be selected, which, while it invigorates the intel- 
lect, ensures the greatest amount of useful information. Regard is, 
also, to be had, in the selection of studies, to the mental defects of the 
scholar, and to the symmetrical and complete development of his un- 
derstanding. The peculiarities of individuals may require a some- 
what varying discipline. It remains, however, an unquestionable and 
fundamental truth that the great design of the college system is to 
secure mental discipline, and not to anticipate the professional studies, 
or to attempt to survey the vast fields of science and literature. 

IV. It hence becomes a question of the deepest interest, What 
studies lie at the basis of a college education ? What branches of 
knowledge are best fitted to accomplish the end in view ? We may 
confidently reply, Mathematics with the related branches of Natural 
Philosophy, and the two Classical Languages. There are, indeed. 
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other studies of great importance, and which ever ought to form a part 
of the collegiate course. They meet necessities, which neither Greek 
nor Geometry can supply, and no reasonable man would banish them 
from the lecture-room if he could. Still, they might be better dispens- 
ed with than the two studies in question. They do not enter so deeply 
into the idea of collegiate discipline. Their value, relatively to math- 
ematics and the classics, is indicated by the less time which is assign- 
ed to them in the schedule of studies. 

As this topic is awakening special interest at the present time, we 
may be allowed to dwell upon it at some length. It will be readily 
inferred, that in naming these two departments of human knowledge 
as of primary and indispensable value, we have respect to the domain 
of the intellect It is taken for granted that in Christian institutions, 
as all our American colleges profess to be, the training of the moral 
faculties is of permanent and indescribable importance, and that all 
necessary provisions will be adopted to secure their development 
Indeed the classics, and the sciences are not to be taught with an ex- 
clusive aim to their intellectual effects. The wise, Christian teacher 
will draw valuable moral lessons from the satires of Horace and the 
histories of Thucydides. Ethics may be taught and exemplified 
without the aid of Paley or Brown. The laws of the Divine govern- 
ment are as palpable in the melancholy lines of Tacitus, as in the 
reasonings of Butler. 

The fundamental position of the classics and mathematics in the 
collegiate system may be shown from a variety of considerations* 
Let us first look at their nature, or their inherent fitness and tenden- 
cies in disciplining the faculties. And first as to the classics. 

One of the most obvious and important results of classical study 
is the habit of discriminating thought which it ensures. It involves 
from beginning to end a nice analysis, a delicate perception, a con- 
stant collocation of words, a sharp definition of synonymous terms, a 
patient process of comparison till the words which hit the case are 
determined, a weighing of evidence, a balancing of shades of thought 
almost imperceptible. In these processes, the mind acquires the 
power of recognizing the slightest varieties in thought and speech, 
something like a quick and unerring instinct ; the judgment becomes 
like the scale capable of weighing the smallest particles, of detecting 
the slightest variations. Language is no longer an uncertain instru- 
ment. Many apparent synonyms are shown not to be such in reality. 
Forms of speech long acquiesced in as of a general or indefinite char- 
acter, are divested of the haze which has settled around them. The 
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ancient writers stand forth vindicated as masters of the subtlest ele- 
ments of thought, as possessing weapons of the most perfect temper 
and of the keenest edge — a system of symbols for communicating the 
finest mental conceptions such as the world has never seen. This 
power of discrimination has respect, be it remembered, both to words 
and thoughts. One, trained under this discipline, has acquired, at the 
same time, the elements of the most effective style, and the ability to 
form the most careful moral judgments. He can detect the plausible 
sophism, disentangle the web of error, and exhibit truth in its just 
proportions. He will not be so likely, as other men, to adopt an er- 
roneous theory, to defend a system whose plausibility consists in the 
ambiguity of its terms, or to make war, in the temper of a bigot, upon 
his brethren, who differ horn him only or mainly in the language 
which they employ. 

Again, the study of the classics ensures a copious vocabulary. The 
careful student of Cicero and Plato has enriched himself with many 
spoils. He has laid in a large stofck of invaluable materials, gathered 
from the choicest fields of literature. In all the exigencies of life, in 
the thousand calls of duty, at moments when no preparation can be 
made, he can draw upon resources which are admirably classified and 
whose value has often been tested. The copious stores of the Eng- 
lish tongue have been necessarily digested, compared, arranged, as 
the emergencies required. Successive terms, one phrase after another, 
have been carefully weighed, and while one has been chosen, the 
entire series have been sedulously deposited in the records of the 
memory, ready to trip as “ nimble servitors” at the bidding of him 
who needs them. That the acquisition of a copious stock of select 
language is one of the effects of classical study, might be proved from 
the experience of distinguished men in all the learned professions. 
We have in our eye an eminent American senator, now deceased, 
who could clothe his beautiful and effective thoughts, in the most 
varied as well as pertinent forms, who was listened to with delight by 
all bis auditors, and who was an earnest classical scholar when he 
was an octogenarian. 

We may advert, in the third place, to the effects of the study on 
the taste, imagination and general culture. The sculptor, who is 
aspiring to the highest excellence, repairs to Borne to study the Bel- 
videre Apollo and the wondrous group of the Laocoon, or to Florence 
to gaze upon the Venus or the Dancing Fawn. The young painter 
idealizes his conceptions before the great masters of his art at Dres- 
den, Venice and Rome. The landscape painter plunges into the 
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recesses of the Alps, or lingers under the “ purple" light and amid 
the eternal spring of Southern Italy, that he may copy his model in 
her most awful or fairest attitudes. The forms of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, which shoot up so gracefully and in such inimitable propor- 
tions in the Netherlands, are patiently studied by him who would 
produce weeks worthy to Kve. So he, who would be drawn to the 
beauty of written symbols, who would gase at the “ winged words ” of 
the masters of language, who would worthily educate his own instinc- 
tive love for beautiful sounds and forms, who would place himself under 
the full influences of compositions which combine the frailness and 
simplicity of nature with the last polish of an art that conceals itself, 
will repair to the pages of the classics. He will carefully study their 
finished sentences. Ho will mark the perfect truth of expressions which 
can never grow old. He will dwell upon some word or phrase exqui- 
sitely chosen which is a picture in itself. To these cherished passages, 
he will revert so fondly, that they will be forever singing in his ears, 
or be vitalized as it were, and incorporated into his own being. We 
need not refer any true scholar to the passages which can be excelled 
by no specimens of sculptured or pictured beauty. The Odes of 
Horace, the Geoigics of Virgil, the Poems of Homer, the Dialogues 
of Plato will at once recur to the mind. They furnish models which 
combine all the excellences of which the subject is capable — perfect 
truth to nature, sweet simplicity, most felicitous selection of epithets, 
a collocation of words which is music itself, the repose of conscious 
power. It may be said, indeed, that this is in part a deception. The 
antiquity of the poems casts a deceitful halo around them. The rich 
clustering associations of two thousand yearn are with them. So much 
the better, we reply. If to their unapproached intrinsic excellence?, 
we add the mellowing and exalting influences of time, then they will 
be only the more worthy of study. 

The distinct benefits which the classics confer on the taste an<Pim- 
agination are such as these : The mind learns to delight in order, 
proportion, fitness, oongruity. It instinctively shuns extravagance, 
finical terms, unseemly plays of words, all straining after effect, all 
ostentatious parade, all dainty expressions, all cant phrases, all tautol- 
ogy and wearisome diffuseness. It would be an unpardonable offence 
against his old teachers, if the scholar should deck out his composi- 
tions with tawdry ornament, or deform them with unseemly adjuncts. 
He feels as the student of Raphael or Michael Angelo does, that 
they will frown on aught which interferes with the severe simplici- 
Vol. VIIL No. 29. 2 
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t y or the heavenly beauty, which speak in every lineament of their 
works. 

These excellences are strikingly contrasted with the defects of 
many of those writers who do not make the classics their model. 
They may possess great force of thought and language, and in certain 
directions great power of execution. But in an unexpected moment, 
a sad prejudice will be revealed, an extravagant opinion will be 
broached ; the mind will be developed in a one-sided and disjointed 
manner. The charm and usefulness of symmetrical culture never 
meets our eyes. They are able but not finished thinkers and writers. 
We never repose upon them with entire affection and confidence. 
We always suspect some lurking weakness, or dread some unlicensed 
outbreak. We do not look to this class of men for finished writers, 
for men of the purest taste or comprehensive views, or perfectly 
sound opinions. \ 

There is another class of these influences, to which we have already 
alluded, and which must be felt rather than described. We refer to 
those reminiscences which forever linger in the memory, which people 
the fancy, which excite the imagination, which attract the affections, 
like strains of the sweetest music. There are passages in Gcero’s 
works which seem like the dear faces of departed friends yet remem- 
bered. They are full of an elevating, genial influence. They crowd 
the mind with solemn and affecting impressions. They suggest 
thoughts which, for the time being, expel every low desire and frivo- 
lous fancy. They have not indeed a religious efficacy, yet they are 
powerfully auxiliary to all virtuous tendencies. The music of their 
words does not sound harshly along with the holier strains that come 
from the hill of Zion. Passages in nearly all the greatest writers of 
Greece and Rome embody the beautiful yet fragmentary notes which 
natural theology utters through all her domains. It is this melancho- 
ly association in part, in company with words of the most exquisite 
fitness and grace, which gives to the passages in question their death- 
less power. Some of them are the words of men who saw the ancient 
glories of their country fading away never to return. Hosts of bar- 
barians, or the sands of the deserts were mutilating or burying works 
which their authors fondly thought they were fashioning for eternity. 
But, whatever may be the causes of this peculiar influence, it certainly 
exists, and is like a perennial spring in the hearts of all genuine schol- 
ars, and it is an influence which no literature but the classical supplies, 
except in a very limited measure. We look in vain for it to the stu- 
dent of Johnson, or Burke or Addison* We find* it in a degree in the 
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pages of great poets like Milton and Wordsworth, for they were im- 
* hoed with the spirit of classic song. 

We will now refer, in the fourth place, to another great benefit of 
classical study. By means of it we can trace no inconsiderable part 
of our own language to its source, and we lay an excellent foundation 
for the study of the languages of all Southern Europe. The part of 
the English language derived from the Latin, or variously affected 
by it, through the Norman conquest of England, the juxta-poeition of 
England with countries that use languages derived from the Latin, 
and the influence on the English of the studies of learned men, con- 
versant with Latin, is quite important. It is only the classical scholar 
who enjoys the signal advantage^ of being able to trace these various 
forms to their roots on the Homan soil, and of having spread out 
before his mind, without investigation, their thousand modifications 
and associations, at once enriching his style and enlarging his knowl- 
edge. The same is true, to a less extent, of words derived from the 
Greek language. An acquaintance with the derivation and history 
of these expressive terms, many of them so useful in modern science, 
is an acquisition of no mean value. Again, the classical student is 
possessed of the elements of all the South European dialects, with a 
few insignificant exceptions. The traveller in Italy, without a parti- 
cle of acquaintance with the Italian language, soon feels at home. 
The sounds, and in many cases, the identical words of a familiar 
speech greet his ear. The student who sits down to French or Span- 
ish literature, finds that half his labor is accomplished, if he has mas- 
tered the Latin. Many of his old friends, indeed, appear under a 
somewhat different costume. They have enlarged or diminished their 
attire, not always, as it seems to him, in the best taste, but no trans- 
formations can hide from him their original parentage under Homan 
skies. 

We may refer to a recent but, eminent benefit which results from 
classical study. It introduces us to a vast body of varied and pro- 
found criticism. It unlocks treasures of inestimable value. Some 
of the greatest minds of the present day have traversed the fields of 
classical literature, and have illuminated with the light of a happy 
erudition, the most secret nooks, and the remotest comers. Great 
classical scholars, like Niebuhr, Mtiller, Savigny, Hermann, have 
brought stores of learning to bear upon the illustration of the classics, 
no more admirable in amount than in selection, pertinence and sterling 
value. Multitudes of very able men have labored, not in verbal crit- 
icism merely, not in the lighter matters of metre and prosody, but on 
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the great questions of law and government and revenue, and on the 
still greater questions of moral philosophy and theology. The pro* 
found problems relating to man’s eternal destiny as stated by the 
Greek and Roman moralists, the degenerating process of heathenism 
as it wandered farther and farther from a primeval revelation, the 
true significance of pagan mythology, etc*, have been handled with 
a depth and fulness of learning, with a dearness of method, and with 
a satisfactoriness of results, which should seem to leave little for the 
future inquirer. The lawB of the two classical languages, the princi- 
ples of syntax, the relations of these languages to others, opening the 
rich fields of comparative philology, have been investigated with emi- 
nent success. These investigations impart to the subject a truly sci- 
entific worth, and command the attention of all who feel any interest 
in the origin and fortunes of our race. hfc>w this vast body of classi- 
cal criticism, and historical literature, for which we are indebted to 
hundreds of able scholars in Germany and elsewhere, can be ade- 
quately appreciated only by the classical scholar. In illustration, we 
may refer to works on the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle ; to those 
comparing at large the origin, structure and relations of the Latin and 
Greek languages ; to the profound, acute, and, in one sense, creative 
labors of Niebuhr, and of the very able scholars who have followed 
in his steps, in investigating the ante-Letin languages of Italy, and 
the general antiquities of that country ; to profound treatises on Roman 
law ; to acute researches in ancient and modern history ; and to studies 
of a more general nature, sweeping over the vast regions from India 
to the Atlantic, and deducing by a rigorous inquiry the mutual laws 
of the most important languages of past and present times, and show- 
ing the identity, in origin and locality, of the races that spoke them. 
In short, a vast field has been traversed, and is now thoroughly ex- 
ploring, by hundreds of eminent scholars in Germany, France, Eng- 
land and other countries. The rich fruits of these explorations can 
be enjoyed only by these that have mastered the two classical lan- 
guages. These, in some respects, constitute the central points — 
embrace the germinating principles of the inquiry. They possess a 
literature perfect in form and adequate in amount. Being understood 
by large numbers of scholars, they can be appealed to as common 
umpires in a dispute. Through them, as a mirror, we can see the 
culture and development to which all the sister dialects might have 
attained, or did actually reach. 

We may now refer to the other great department of oollegiato 
study, the mathematics and the relative branches of natural philoso- 
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phy. In the language of Dr. Whewefl, " No education can be con- 
sidered as liberal, which does not cultivate both the faculty of reason 
and the faculty of language : one of which is cultivated by the study 
of mathematics, and the other by the study of the classics. To allow 
the student to omit onff of these, is to leave him half educated. If a 
person cannot receive such culture, he remains in the one case ir- 
rational, in the other, illiterate.” 

The great and indispensable value of mathematical study may be 
illustrated by a reference to the practice of composition. The ability 
to write in an impressive manner, is an acquisition of importance for 
all educated men, for multitudes indispensable. Stores of knowledge 
are valuable in proportion as they can be used. An effective and 
accomplished writer does not owe his skill to chance. Neither is he 
indebted only or mainly to a ready memory, to a nervous excitability, 
to strong passions, or to the gift of imagination. In addition to these 
he needs the exact training which mathematics will furnish. 

"What are the principal hindrances in the way of the youthful 
writer ? On what points is he liable to be discouraged ? Why are 
many unable to make adeep and continuous impression by their writ- 
ten performances ? One cause of it is, the inability to fix the attention. 
The mind is under the dominion of vagrant habits. When brought, 
forcibly as it were, to reflect upon a particular subject, it starts back 
instantly. It rebels against all efforts to confine it. The individual 
who has not disciplined himself to habits of dose attention, may write 
effectively, on particular occasions ; but his success is owing to some 
extraordinary impulse, or to some external cause powerfully exciting 
his feelings. The effects of his exertions will be likely to be evan- 
escent They have not the enduring element of connected thought, 
or of just and comprehensive views. He has not investigated the sub- 
ject on all sides, but has been seduced by some attractive features, or 
by some temporary interest involved in it 

Another hindrance is, the inability to abstract the mind from all in- 
truding cares, all foreign and all related objects, and keep it inexorably 
fixed on the one point before it One may have the power of fastening 
the attention in a measure, of drawing it within the general range of 
the topic to be investigated, but he fails to separate the particular 
quality, the identical point, to hid all related questions deport, and to 
keep the thoughts resolutely and for a long time, on the hinge of a 
discussion, or on the needle’s point, as it were of a theme. Napoleon 
on the field of battle, dr in his tent at night, could abstract his mind from 
every consideration and fasten it on the one necessary to gain his ob- 
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ject. With writers, it is often the reverse. Foreign or but partially 
related thoughts come thronging before the field of vision. Hence, 
they never attain to a logical consistency. One thing does not flow 
legitimately from another. Their compositions are as far as possible 
from being well reasoned. They are not the evolutions of a prin- 
ciple, but the stringing together of beads. A thought is impressive 
only by its independent force. It has no vital connection with its 
predecessor, nor with that which follows. The fortress is carried, if 
at all, by the impetuosity of a single unplanned or ill-planned charge, 
not by well-concerted or closely connected assaults. Defeat or want 
of success is the rule. Victory is accidental. In other words, the 
mind of the writer has not been trained mathematically. He has not 
been disciplined by a rigid geometry. He has not familiarized him- 
self with the unerring and absolute truth of lines and numbers. His 
positions want the precision which they might acquire from the axioms 
of pure science. His inferences might flow legitimately from a hun- 
dred other doctrines. His reason has not been cultivated. A lead- 
ing department of his intellect has run to waste. Mathematical 
discipline would have introduced order into this confusion. A patient 
study of abstract science would have added immeasurably to his 
power as a thinker and writer. 

The topic under discussion may be strikingly illustrated from ex- 
perience. Several hundred years bear testimony to the value of 
mathematical and classical study in the collegiate discipline. The 
whole civilized world, since the revival of letters, have coincided in 
the general arrangement of the university course. This general ac- 
quiescence, however, has not been effected without discussion. The 
ground, at several periods and in all the leading countries of Christen- 
dom, has been sharply contested. The relative value of the classics 
has often been tried in a fiery crucible. Mathematical study has en- 
countered fierce assailants. The practical utility, especially of its 
higher departments, has been confidently denied, as if the great ob- 
ject of the college course were not mental discipline, but the formation, 
of a corps of original investigators in mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy. Still, the verdict in favor of these studies, has been all but 
unanimous. In our own country, opposition to the prominent place 
which these studies hold in the system, lias at various times appeared. 
But it has always given way to fair and open argument. Besides, the 
conviction of the value of these studies is not confined to those who 
have pursued them. Business men, intelligent mechanics and mer- 
chants, who have not received a collegiate education, have often given 
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the most gratifying testimony in behalf of the daisies. The high 
opinion of their value entertained by the late Dr. Bowdhch, who was 
what is called u a self-taught ” man, is well known. One of the 
most eminent and wealthy living merchants of Boston, not himself ed- 
ucated at College, has repeatedly affirmed that a business clerk with 
a classical education was generally far superior to one not so educated, 
doubtless because it secures a training of the faculties, a balance of 
mind, and a quickness of apprehension that is reached by no other 
method of discipline. An eminent author in the natural sciences, 
a distinguished scholar of Ritter, remarks, that, as a general rule, 
those individuals in the classes of natural science, who were skilled 
in the classics, had a marked preeminence over those who had not 
thus been favored. 

It may, however, be more instructive to adduce, in proof of our 
general position, the experience of the English Universities, some of 
the results of the liberal studies which have been pursued in our 
parent country for several centuries. 

The classics and mathematics have been from the beginning at 
the foundation of liberal studies in England. It is true that clas- 
sical studies at Oxford have had far too great a preponderance over 
the mathematical, while at Cambridge, especially before the present 
century, mathematics were the favorite and far too exclusive study. 
Yet, on the whole, taking the two Universities and the Classical 
Schools together, the fundamental studies in the liberal education of 
Englishmen have been the two in question. The classical deficiency 
in Cambridge was partly at least supplied by the thorough classical 
preparation in the Schools, and by the efforts of particular Colleges. 
The mathematical want at Oxford has been in part atoned for by the 
rigid discipline of the Aristotelian logic, well known as the favorite 
study from the foundation of the University. 

We may here repeat the remark which we made in an earlier 
Number, that we do not by any means regard the English course of 
study as incapable of amendment. Some of these amendments are 
of grave importance. The natural sciences, political economy, etc., 
were jealously excluded at Oxford up to the present year. The habits 
and system of that university, the absorbing attention to the scholastic 
logic, the exclusion of some of the more liberal classical writers, have 
doubtless had much to do with the peculiar theological and Papal ten- 
dencies which have given an unfortunate celebrity to that venerable 
seat of learning. A wider and more general course of studies would 
have liber alis ed the views of its members. The study of the clas- 
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sice at public schools and at the universities has been too much of the 
letter, without the spirit It has consisted too exclusively of niceties, 
of imitation, of attention to forms. The pupils have kept too much 
aloof from the substance, from the great questions of morals, law, pol- 
itics, general grammar, camparative philology, et&, which have char- 
acterized the German method. 

Still, notwithstanding all its defects, we look upon the English sys- 
tem with reverence. We believe it has wrought out immeasurable 
good for the people of that country, and through them on those of 
other lands. The subversion of die institutions, the substitution of 
any other branches of knowledge in place of the classics and mathe- 
matics, would be justly regarded as an irreparable calamity. The 
English university system was the parent of our own ; and our own 
system, if not the cause of unmixed good, has been one of the main 
sources, and one of the mightiest bulwarks of all which is precious in 
our land. 

As a general proof of the practical benefits which have resulted 
from the English university system, we may point to the English 
character, to the world-wide reputation of Englishmen for virtue, 
knowledge, steadiness of principle, practical benevolence and useful- 
ness. It would be folly, indeed, to attribute all this result to this or 
any other single cause. Many causes have cooperated ; chief and 
paramount among them has been Protestant Christianity. Dissen- 
ters, too, who have never been graduated at the universities, have 
borne a noble part in extending the influence of the British name, 
though they have shared largely in the indirect benefits which have 
flowed from the great national schools. Still, we are entitled to name 
the universities as one of the principal instrumentalities that have 
created what we mean by British character and influence. A large 
proportion of her naval and military officers, governors of provinces, 
consuls and ambassadors, travellers, the men of the three learned pro- 
fessions, statesmen, and multitudes of the gentry, bankers, merchants, 
et&, received their training in the classical schools and universities. 
The most susceptible and important period of their lives, from the 
age of ten to that of twenty-one, was passed in the venerable halls 
and shades of Eton, or Winchester, or Christ Church, or Trinity, or 
some other of those foundations, whose very stones and door ways 
seem to be freighted with instruction. We are authorized, therefore, 
to attribute to these seats of learning no small share of that which 
has made England what she is. She id distinguished for sterling in- 
tegrity. This may be owing in a measure to the fixed and regular 
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Acflfaft of her schools} She hm ft name among the nations for the 
love of liberty in union with law. This may proceed in a degree from 
the restr aints of a presc ribe d course of abstract study, united with the 
generous influences of the classical page. England is eminent for 
wisdom in action — for practical good sense. May hot this be as* 
cribed in part to the effects of mathematical and classical study in 
imparting s ymm etry to the views, in preserving the mind from bias 
and one-sided tendencies, and in fitting it to meet the real exigencies 
of life? 

But this point is so important that we may be allowed to specify 
some particulars. The English people of the upper and middle clas- 
ses ace characterised for sobriety of judgment, by a native common 
sense, by a steady and not unworthy opposition to change, by a rev* 
ereatial and loving reliance on the past, sometimes, indeed, excessive, 
but generally in beautiful contrast with the course of their restless 
continental neighbors. As a leading cause of this characteristic, we 
may refer to the influence of the universities. There stand those old 
seats of learning, the very embodiment of past generations. In the 
whirl of the present, how soothing to look on their time-worn pin* 
uades, to walk beneath their moss-covered arches, to wander along 
the aisles which were once trodden by Bacon and Newton ! Amid the 
buoyancy of youth and the excitements of the times, nothing could 
be more wholesome than to live under these awful shadows of the past. 
Entirely coincident is the effect of the stndies themselves. The 
scholar lives among the great minds of antiquity, shedding upon him 
a serene and never-setting light. His daily tasks conduct him to the 
profound reflections of Thucydides, and the unchanging truths which 
shine forth from many of the pages of Aristotle. Or he is contem- 
plating the beautiful truths that lie couched in lines and numbers, 
those immutable u ordinances of heaven.” He is refining his sensi- 
bilities and his taste among the wondrous creations of ancient liter- 
ature, or disciplining his reason in the fields of absolute truth. 

Again, the English upper class, taken as a body, and many in the mid- 
dle^ are distinguished for an admirable culture, for manners so simple 
and graceful, that they seem to be inherited, not acquired, attractive, 
because they are the expression of a native courtesy and real friend- 
liness. It is not the growth of a day ; it is not the patronizing 
courtesy or intolerable assumptions of a class that have just risen from 
obscurity. It is the product of ages of refinement It is the growth 
of a civilization more perfect than the world has elsewhere seen. 
We cannot but attribute it in part to the university system, to the 
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proprieties and decencies of the life that is led there, to the inter- 
oomee of the young with their accomplished seniors, to the refining 
and tasteful local associations, and to the congenial influences which 
come from the studies of the historians and poets of Greece and Rome. 
These influences may be indirect and imperceptible ; but thoughts so 
beantifii], clothed in forms of such exquisite grace, as are found for ex- 
ample in the Greek tragedians, must form no small element in the 
culture to which we refer. Through a thousand avenues they enter 
and pervade the susceptible hearts of the young. 

Furthermore, the university system counteracts and neutralises in 
a measure the great tendency of the English mind to that which is 
im mediatel y practical and useful. Oxford and Cambridge have cast 
up mighty barriers against an intensely avaricious spirit. They are 
public, standing monuments of the worth of mind. They are con- 
stantly uttering their silent yet intelligible protest against that 
exclusive spirit which would test all things by their weight and mea- 
sure- England is absorbingly commercial and manufacturing. The 
acquisition of riches, the eager pursuit of material advantages are 
her besetting sin. But a liberal education affords some counterweight 
The truths of geometry have a dose relationship with the loftiest 
conceptions which can fill the human souL In the language of Play- 
fiiir, “ the reason of Newton and Galileo took a aublimer flight titan 
the fancy of Milton and Ariosto.” Classical studies, too, are emi- 
nently humane. Well were they styled the “ humanities,” from their 
enlarging, unselfish influences. They have no special affinities with 
what are called “ the material interests.” They lead to the cultivation 
of tastes, which throw a charm over the dealings of trade, li ghten 
the heart of the banker, and lead the mechanic and the land-owner 
to cherish e n l igh te ned views and perform philanthropic deeds. “ It 
is delightful,” says Mr. Talfourd, « to see the influences of classical 
learning not Aiding upwards, but penetrating downwards, and masses 
of people rejoicing tareoogniae even from afar the skirts of its glory.” 
In further illustration of the utility of the university system, it may 
be mentioned, that a large number of those who leave the universi- 
ties, enter upon the study of the law, or into political life in Par- 
liament. Now, what both these classes preeminently need, is mantel 
diadplihe, not knowledge, not the fecta of science, not the details of 
statistics, but the power of working with the mind, of fixing the at- 
tention often on the most arid subjects, of grasping the great points of 
• question, of disentangling a net-work of inconsistencies, of laying 
bare sophistical plausibilities, and of bringing at once the whole force of 
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the intellect on the citadel that is to be carried. The late Mr. Bux- 
ton owed his usefulness, under God, to his exact and finished training 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He triumphed in parliament, not simply 
on account of the justice of his cause, or the strength of ft his feelings, 
or the accuracy and thoroughness of his information, but because he 
could grasp, and digest in a masterly manner, and luminously ex- 
pound whatever he undertook. While' gaining the prises in college, 
he was fitting himself to be the champion of Africa. 

The preceding considerations might be abundantly confirmed by 
the detail of particular cases. It has been constantly asserted and 
reiterated, that the most eminent public men in England, in every art 
and science, have not been educated at the public schools, and that 
the universities contribute but a little to the science and intellectual 
progress of England. Let us test this remark by a few decisive in- 
stances. Francis Bacon entered the university of Cambridge in his 
thirteenth year, “ where he made astonishing progress m all the 
sciences taught there.” Isaac Barrow, whom the king called “the 
best scholar in England,” spent nearly one half of his life in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Just after, “ within the walls 
of Cambridge,” in the language of Professor Huber, of Marburg^ 

“ were found the two men, Newton and Bentley, who, in the pro* 
motion of science and of classical criticism, became the leaders, not 
of England only, but, in the first instance at least, of all Europe” 
Newton would probably have lived and died as the overseer of hit 
mother’s farm, if his attention had not been accidentally, or rather 
providentially, directed to Cambridge. Locke’s philosophy, pervad- 
ing the college lectures at Cambridge, paved the way for Newton’s 
agency, and prepared the academic soil and atmosphere for it. Locke 
himself was educated at Westminster School, whence he was elected, 
in 1751, to Christ Church College, Oxford. “Here he distinguished 
himself much by his application and proficiency.” John Milton was 
removed from St* Paul’s school, London, to Christa .College, Cam* 
bridge, where be “ distinguished himself by the purity and elegance 
of his Latin versification” Joseph Addison spent six years ill Ox- 
ford, and gained distinction by writing Latin verses. Lord Mansfield 
was educated at Westminster. Blackstone went from a public school 
to Oxford, and was fellow of a college when he wrote his Comment 
taries. “ William Pitt’s stay at college was unusually long, nor did 
he leave it until his mind was as perfectly formed as it could be by 
theory.” His knowledge was not confined to the classics, though with 
these he was conversant The more severe pursuits of Cambridge 
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had imported mum acquaintance with the stricter sciences. Mr. Fox 
was highly distinguished at Eton by his L atin and Greek poetry. 
“ Like Mr. Caanmft Lord Carlisle and Lord Grenville,” says Mr. 
Brougham, “ Lord Holland laid both at school and college a broad 
foundation of classical learning, which through his after life he never 
oeased successfully to cultivate.” The Marquis Wellesley was pro* 
nounced by the master of Eton to be superior as a classical scholar 
to Porson. He continued these studies with great success at Oxford. 
Mr. Wilberibroe’s “natural talents were cultivated and his taste re- 
fined by all the resources of a complete Cambridge education.” At 
Eton, Mr. Canning became distinguished for the elegance of his Eng- 
lish and Latin poetry, as well as for the easy flow and propriety of 
diction which distinguished his pure compositions. At Christ Church, 
Oxford, he increased his high literary reputation and gained several 
prizes. 

It were easy greatly to enlarge this list from the most illustrious 
names in England, both from among the dead and the living. The 
bishop of London, who has been said to be the best living Greek 
scholar in England, was greatly distinguished at Cambridge, and ob- 
tained several prizes. The same is true of a huge number of the 


classical scholars, ate, now living in England, e. g. Mr. Airy, astron- 
omer royal; Dr. Peacock, author of the algebra, etc. ; Mr. MelviM, 
the eloquent preacher; Pro£ Sedgwick and Dr. Dockland, the geo- 
logists ; Judges Coleridge and Talfourd ; Archbishop Whateley; Sir 
John F. W. Hersohell, in the highest rank in college ; Bishop Thirl- 
wsll, the historian ; Mr. Macaulay, who carried off a number of 
prizes ; Prof. Challia, the astronomer ; Mr. Adams, who is fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, several members of which college have 
established an .Adana prize “ in teatimopy of their sense of the honor 
he had conferred on his college and the university, by having been 
the first amopg the mathematicians of Europe to determine from pen* 
turfaatioas the unknown place of a disturbing planet exterior to 
Saturn.” This list, however, we need not extend. A very large 
proportion of the ablest men in almost every department of public 
life, who honor the British name, were educated at the public schools 
and universities. But, aa it has been well said, a chief advantage 
and excellence of the public schools and universities consists in form* 
ing the ucondary men, who carry a cultivated taste, a liberal and 
manly understanding andamildinteihgence into all the retired walks 
of life* We. will close these observations by referring to the tasti* 
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mony at thalate Dr. Arnold, which k parrtmlariy vahiable foam the 
&c( of the independence of hie character, and the favor with which 
he regarded reforms: “ My own belief is, that oar colleges of Oxford 
and Own bridge are, with all their faults, the beet institutions of the 
kind in the world, at least for Englishmen.” 

' We may recur, on a future occasion, to some other points eon* 
nected with this subject* 


ARTICLE II. 

REVIEW OR DR. WOODS’S WORKS. 

By Heman Humphrey, D. D n Pittsfield, Man. 

Me W o rh of Leonard Wood*, D. 2), lot » Profeeeor of Chnetian 

Theology, Andover ( in jfoe volume*. Andover : Printed by J. D. 

Flagg kT.E WardwelL I860. 

Dn* Woods is a theologian of the old, or Bdwardeaa school, own* 
lag bat “ one Master, even Christ;” and few if any of his contem- 
poraries, on either side of the Atlantic, have contended more earnestly 
or ably “for the faith, once delivered to fee saints.” Amid fee fete* 
tn a tio ps of the age, he has never sw er ved from fee primitive New 
Yngiand orthodoxy — the exponent of which, is the Assembly’s Short* 
er Catechism. 

The structure of Dr. Woods's mind is eminently conservative. It 
has no elective affinity for new and startling theories, of any kind. 
He chooses to walk in the beaten path “ of the Apostles and Fraph* 
eta,” heedless of bechonings, however plausible and captivating, otf 
fee right hand or the left. Some have thought him quite too slow 
and cautions, for an age of pr ogr ess , which o utstrips everything but 
fee lightning. But, if he has not “ kept felly np wife the times,” he 
has adhered closely to the Bible, and his manifest aim has been, to 
“ prove all thingB, and hold fast that which is good.” Old men should 
be allowed to abide by feeold landmarks, and leave it to feme, who 
wife bettor critical and eusgetical helps are coming after, to extend 
fee boundaries of theological science, if they can, within fee “charter.” 
We are jnst now under such rapid head way, feat it ne eds some strong 
You Yin. No. 89. 8 
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and stead y haadst 6 pot down the breaks, as well as Ugh pressure to 
drive the engine. 

> Hie candid reader of Dr. Woods’s system of theology, as drawn 
out in these volumes, w31 find, that though his convictions of truth 
are strong and earnest, he is no dogmatist. He is as far as any one 
town claiming InfUlibfHty for his opinions upon abstruse and debated 
points, cautiously and deliberately as they have been formed. He 
believes, that there is more or less of error in all human systems and 
digests, and that absolute perfection is not to be expected in any. But 
while he strenuously maintains, that the Bible is a complete and fall 
revelation, to wUch nothing must be added and from which nothing 
may be taken away, he regards the Scriptures as an inexhaustible 
store-house of wisdom and- knowledge, ready to yield new develop- 
ments and illustrations of divine truth, to the devout student, 

It is no disparagement of any system of theology of anterior date, 
if in some respects it is surpassed by others which have since come 
from the press. As every author may fairly avail himself of the 
ripest fruits he can gather, in the wide fields of sacred culture by 
other hands, it were a reproach, if with equal talents and* better op- 
portunities, the commentator or lecturer of the nineteenth century, 
were to make no advances upon his predecessors of the eighteenth. 

It was, we believe, the general hope of the divinity classes at An- 
dover, when they were listening to Dr. Woods’s Theological Lectures, 
that they might one day see them in print; and no sooner had he left 
the chair, which he had so ably filled in the Seminary tor thirty-eight 
years, than some of the ablest and most distinguished of his former 
pupils, addressed him a letter, requesting him in the most respectful 
terms, to revise the course by which they had been so much benefited 
themselves, and give it to the public. In this, they only expressed 
the wish of all the early alumni, and the desire of a still greater num- 
ber of ministers, perhaps, who had never enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing the lectures. They rightly judged, that having spent almost 
the whole of a long life in theologieal investigations and discussions, 
he might bring out a system which the church “ would not let die.” 
Having now lived to devote three yean, or more, with his accustomed 
diligence, to the revision of his lectures, and caretoUy re-written some 
of them — in short, having spared no pains to make them as worthy 
of acceptance as he could, he has carried them through the press, to- 
gether with ample selections of miscellaneous matter on kindred top- 
ics. and they have already obtained a wide circulation, in a type and 
style which dees great credit to the Andover press. 
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In eat <mBj rm mmmim g these -vetoes to atadanta in toeaitgy 
mid young ministers, wo do not forget, that strong olfcafoma hare 
toon urged in mme quarters* against SytaMM of DfrinHj, or com- 
pends of doctrine in say shape. It is planaibly alleged, that with too 
Bdde to our hands, containing a toll and complete revelation of the 
aindand wfflof God, red embracing everytetag to it is “profitable 
tor doctrine, tor reproof for instruetioa to rightaomem*” without any 
gjirtrmatin inr^rl of topees, those wbo wil “search the Scrip* 
tone 0 with • hiasbto and teaohaUe mind, stand tone need of such 
helps aa are proffered to toto or any other system of didaclie lectures, 
from toe theological chair. 

There would be great Area in this objection, if toe lec tor or were 
to go out of the drrine reeogd far any of his m a teri als, to oo nstro ctfag; 
his system. Bat when he xeUjpewsly adherso to toe “ Low and the 
Froph at»r when he confines himself to toe taanhingc of holy men^ 
“ns they were moved by toe Holy Ghost 0 in toe Old Testament, 
and of Christ and his apostles in toe New, what is bis object? Not 
to etirit any new truth— not to save us the trouble of searching the 
Scriptures tor ourselves, but to bring together and arrange the doc- 
trines of the Bible, so that we may see their relations and harmony 
as it ware at a glance, * comparing spiritual things with spiritual . 0 
And what harm or danger can there be in tins? Are not those great 
and good men entitled to our thanks, who have spent their lives in 
toadying the Scr ipture s, and given os toe frails of their labors, while 
they have left as toe whole Bible, just as they found k, to read and 
jud ge tor ourselves ; “ calling no man master 0 upon earth ? If any 
go to Galvin, or Edwards, or Dwight, or Woods, rather than “Moses 
and toe prophets , 0 Christ and his apostles tor their creed, they are 
without excuse. The fault is in themselves, and not in the theolo- 
gians who never pretended to be infallible guides and teachers. For 
reasons in tavor of systematic theology, drawn out at length, under 
toe Allowing heads: “System carried into every other branch of 
Ioi0wledg6~ Thorough knowledge best promoted by it — System 
demanded by man's rational faculties — and by the nature and rela- 
tions of religious truth , 0 we refer to Dr. Woods’s eighth Lecture, VoL 
L His system contains a hundred and twenty-six Lectures, and fills 
toe whole of the first three volumes, and embraces toe following out- 
line of topics, in the order here indicated : “ Directions for toe right 
pros e c uti on of theological study — Revelation, in four Lectures — The 
use and explanation of Theological tenne— Dangers to be avoided 
in analogical reasoning— Inspiration of the Scriptures, in six Lec- 
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tores— Existence of God— Hie language respecting the firme at- 
tributes explained— Man's tmliheness to God — Unity of God- 
Dangers of analogical reasoning respecting the Trinity — Humanity 
of Christ — Preexistenoe of Christ— Deity of Christ, in three Lec- 
tures— Sonahip of Christ — Divinity and personality of the Holy 
Spirit — Trinitarian use of the word Person— The doctrine consid- 
ered as a subject of speculative reasoning — Divine Purposes, in four 
Lectures — Reprobation — How the doctrine of Divine purposes 
should be treated— Divine Providence, in four Lectures — Moral 
Agency, in thirteen Lectures— Man’s depravity, in twelve Lectures 
— The Atonement of Christ, in twelve Lectures — Re ge ner ati on, 
in five Lectures — Directions to inquiring rimers — Evidences of 
Eegeneratacm— Nature of Christian Nurture— Repentance— Faith, 
in three Lectures — Prayer, in four Lectures — Justification, in three 
—The Perseverance of Saints— Resurrection— Endless Punish* 
sent— Baptism, in ten Lectures — The Lord’s Supper— Lord’s 
day — Church Government, in six Lectures— Personal religion ne- 
cessary to Ministers.” 

The tilling out of such a plan, embracing all the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, is a great undertaking ; and delivering 
such a course of lectures to more than a thousand young candidates 
for the sacred office, involves immense responsibility. How for Dr. 
Woods has entitled himself to the thanks and confidence of the Chris- 
tian public as “ a Master in Israel f with what ability and success he 
has fulfilled his great task, every reader of these volumes will judge 
for himself. Religionists, (out of the evangelical pale,) by whatever 
names they may be distinguished, will of course fundamentally dis- 
sent from many of these lectures ; and some, who folly agree with 
Dr. Woods on every essential point in his system, will doubtless dif- 
fer from him in some of his views and statements, of minor impor- 
tance. It would be an unheard of agreement if tins were not the 
case. No system of theology has ever yet been drawn up, in which 
all good men have been perfectly agreed, and probably never will be, 
so long as they study and think independently for themselves. 

But that the venerable author of these volumes, has an acute and 
logical mind; that he has an uncommonly dear discrimination of met- 
aphysical subtilties ; that he has pondered long and thought deeply 
upon all the more abstruse and difficult parts of his system, and that 
he has fairly stated and met the most common and plausible objections 
urged against H, few if any, we think, will deny. 

In the brief notice which our present limits will allow, we can onty 
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giinoe st a few topk^ as fair spedema of the iMayiri cinder, 
with which they are iH handled, m theoe hundred and twenty-six 
lectures. The four, on Divine Providence, at the opening of the 
second volume, strike ns as exceedingly well reasoned and conclusive. 
Hie author’s detention of Divine Providence, is, that u all things are 
sustained, directed and controlled by God.” “ The doctrine proved 
from his attributes and from experience. Providence particular and 
vniveraal — important to intelligent beings-— asserted in the Scrip- 
tares— benevolent— just— wise— powerful and holy. Appeal to 
Scripture — oriental idiom considered — miracles — argument from 
the duty of prayer — Divine Providence includes the powers and 
laws of nature— those powers and laws dependent on God — two 
agencies, that of creatures and that of God— their relation to each 
other — practical reflections.” 

The filling np of this outline, covers the whole ground of debate 
between those who expressly or virtually aim to exdude the Creator 
from the government of the world, and those who maintain with Paul, 
that “ He worketh all things according to the counsel of his own 
will, ” and with the Westminster Divines, that “ the works of God’s 
providence are his most holy, wise and powerful, preserving and gov- 
erning all his creatures and all their actions. ” Though Dr. Woods 
does not profess to explain kow it is that God governs the universe 
of moral beings without the slightest infringement of their free moral 
agency, many, we are sure, whose minds have been more or less 
perplexed on the subject, will acknowledge their indebtedness to him 
for his dear statement and able vindication of the orthodox doctrine. 

The unwelcome but undeniable doctrine of human depravity, is 
treated at great length, and with great ability in these lectures. A 
glance at the table of contents, is sufficient to show, that Dr. Woods 
has deeply studied the subject in all its aspects and bearings ; and ev- 
ery intelligent and candid reader must admit, that the discussion is 
thorough and candid and scriptural, in a high degree. The leading 
topics are proofs of depravity from human conduct — of its universal- 
by from Scripture— that it is native, or innate, and that it is total, by 
which tike author means, not that men are by nature as bad as they can 
be, but that “ they are entirely destitute of the holy love required by 
God’s law and that all their affections in relation to that law are of an 
opposite nature.” In the progress of the discussion, Dr. Woods is 
unavoidably led to examine some of the most popular theories of de- 
pravity from which he dissents, and to encounter a variety of objec- 
tions which have been urged from different and opposite quarters 
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against his own. Time who h eve did entirely off Gam the (Urb- 
istic, or Westminster platform, will of coarse widely dissent both from 
hi* arguments sod conclusions* But we ere more end mere convinc- 
ed, that evangelical writers differ more in the use of terms than in 
their views of the original corruption of human nature, than with re* 
g&rd to the extent and malignancy of human depravity. Those who 
claim to be sound Calvinists, and are so, on every essential point, but 
who may not agree with Dr. Woods exactly in all his views, will 
allow, that he reasons with great cogency and fairness, and that his 
proofs of the native, and universal depravity of our race cannot be 
gainsaid. 

On the subject of regeneration, Dr. Woods proves himself to be 
an eminently sound and able defender of the faith, once delivered to 
the saints. We regret, that our limits will not allow us to give even 
a condensed abstract of his reasoning, by which he shows moat trium- 
phantly, that in every case of true conversion, “ the excellency of the 
power is of God ; even according to the working of his mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead.” The 
theory of moral suasion, as being in any instance the efficient cause 
of regeneration, is overthrown beyond recovery. The strangest mo- 
tives are shown to be utterly powerless, to melt or break the “ heart 
of stone,” which every unregenerate man carries about in bis bosom. 
The nature of the change, its evidences and its fruits, are also pointed 
out, with a dearness and cogency, which it seems to us, must carry 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 

Restricted as our limits are, we fully intended, when we began, to 
devote a page or two, to the cardinal doctrine of Justification, which is 
so dearly stated, so scripturally defined, and so admirably illustrated 
and established in these lectures ; but we can only recommend them, 
in passing, to the devout study of the serious and candid reader. There 
are few, but will find themselves more than repaid, by gaining dearer 
and more definite views of the “ way to be saved.” 

But we must hasten to the thirteen lectures on Moral Agency, which 
we regard as the ablest series in the whole system, and as embodying 
a lucid and masterly discussion of some of the most abstruse points in 
theological science. Edwards, in his immortal Treatise on the WiU, 
is more profoundly metaphysical, and some other writers may have 
surpassed the venerable Abbot Professor, in the deeper subdeties of 
the science ; but in logical arrangement, in dearness of statement, in 
of definition, in transparency of argument, in fulness and 
felicity of illustration, and in unanswerable appeals to human con- 
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smoosness, wfchave never read any treatise on Moral Agency, which 
seems to us more worthy of the theological chair, in any “ Bchool of 
the prophets,” or more worthy of being studied by ah who desir^.to 
obtain correct views of the nature, grounds and extent of their moral 
responsibility. As specimens of the train of thought and argument, 
we offer a brief abstract, partly in our own, and partly in the language 
of the author. 

44 Moral Agency,” he justly remarks, 44 has a near and important 
connection with Christian theology; and in prosecuting our inquiries 
we must pursue the inductive method. We must derive our knowl* 
edge from facts and experience.” No a priori hypothesis can be 
admitted in the science of mind, any more than in physical scienee. 
What we wish to know, are the simple facts that exist and the gene- 
ral laws which they develop. 44 As in natural science, we observe 
and arrange the phenomena, so we must do in mental and moral sci- 
ence. Instead of saying such must be the nature and laws of moral 
agency, our proper business is to find out by Scripture, experience 
and observation what they are.” 44 1 shall assume, that man is a 
moral agent. We know that moral agency belongs to us, just as we 
know, that any other attribute belongs to us ; that is, by conscious- 
ness and by observation of one another — just as we know, that we 
see and hear.” This behig admitted, the question arises, is there 
any tost or standard of moral distinctions on which we may rely t 
There is. 

When we have certain affections, or do certain actions, or when we 
observe the same in others, the feeling spontaneously arises in onr 
minds, that these affections are right Bnt when we are conscious in 
ourselves, or contemplate them in others, a feeling of disapprobation 
is excited. 44 This feeling takes place uniformly, so far as our minds 
are unperverted and act according to their nature. The fact that cer- 
tain men in certain conditions and under the influence of certain caus- 
es, judge differently from this, is no evidence against the existence of 
a uniform constitution in man, any more than the fact, that men un- 
der the influence of certain mental or bodily diseases, do not perceive 
the difference between harmony and discord in music, or between 
different colors and different tastes, proves, that there is no difference 
in reality, or that there is no fixed principle, in our minds, which leads 
us to make the distinction.” 44 But diseased and depraved as the 
moral sense is, there is much lees difference among men in their moral 
judgments, than has sometimes been represented.” Who can witness 
an act of kindness and magnanimity to an enemy in distress, without 
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a fading of respect and admiration, or of cruelty to a friend and ben* 
efactor, without a feeling of indignation ? “ The sentiment of appro* 
betion which arises in the mind in relation to such actions, is as uni* 
form, as the sensation of different colors at the sight of a rainbow.” 
“ Present a prism to a man’s eye and you excite the sensation of dif- 
ferent colors ; speak to him and you excite the sensation of sound. In 
like manner present to man’s mental eye the feeling of benevolence, 
and the actions that flow from it, and you excite in him instant appro- 
bation. Present the contrary, and you excite disapprobation. And 
if at any time, the impulse of his own passions leads him to justify the 
wrong affections of himself or others, he will ultimately condemn him- 
self for it as an act of violence done to his moral nature.” 

Having, as he thinks, established this point in the first lecture, Dr. 
Woods proceeds in the next, to consider different states of conscience, 
in reference to moral agency, and the ambiguity of such words as 
knowledge, understanding, power, ability, etc^ by which men are often 
perplexed and led astray. The course of reasoning by which he proves, 
that the merit or demerit of any action lies in the intention, in the 
state of the heart, and not in the overt act, is remarkably dear and 
satisfactory. 

In the third lecture of this series, on Moral Agency, Dr. Woods 
goes on to examine the different affections or states of the mind, em- 
bracing its sensations or perceptions, intellectual acts and volitions. 
On these topics, no abstract of ours would do justice to the analytical 
acumen of the author, nor to his rare felicity in translating metaphys- 
ics into the vernacular tongue. 

The affections, in themselves, morally good or evil ; the laws by 
whicli they are governed and their connection with the intellect and 
the will, are the topics of the next lecture, and they are handled with 
an ability which would do credit to any writer on Moral Agency. So 
would the lecture which immediately follows, in which Dr. Woods 
inquires “ What connection our present affections have with any pre- 
ceding affection, or what influence preceding affections have upon the 
present.” Next he goes on to show, on wliat principles we ordinarily 
predict our own future affections and those of others. Then comes 
Moral Necessity, which, he tells os, furnishes a remarkable example 
of the difficulty and perplexity occasioned by employing words in a 
sense not well defined, or not well understood, and to the elucidation 
of which, he has with rare success, applied the perspicacious power of 
his mind. Then follow highly discriminating remarks upon the influ- 
ence of motives, objective and subjective. Then in the next lecture, 
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he inquires , u Do motives influence men necessarily, and if so, what 
is the nature of this necessity?* This leads him next to consider 
certain alleged difficulties, as to moral inability, the divine purposes, 
oar dependence on God and the work of his Spirit in sanctification. 
This brings us to the tenth lecture in the series, in which Dr. Woods 
shows, that Moral Agency continues through all changes of character, 
and refers to Gen. iii, as a satisfactory account of the first human sin, 
and then very abfy closes the discussion in two lectures upon “ the sin- 
ner's inability to obey the divine command and in what it consists.* 

This, we are sensible, is but a very meagre outline of these lectures 
upon Moral Agency ; but if it should induce any to possess themselves 
of the great work hi which they are contained, we are quite sure they 
will never regret the purchase. It should be in the hands of every 
young minister, as well as on the shelf of every public and private re- 
ligious library. 

Die fourth volume contains a series of twelve letters, to Unitarians, 
occupying 121 pages — then a Reply to Dr. Ware’s Letters to Unita- 
rians and Calvinists, of 170 pages — next, Remarks on Dr. Ware’s 
answer to his Letters, of 40 pages — then Eight Letters to Dr. N. W. 
Taylor, with an Appendix — after which follows an Examination of 
the Doctrine of Perfection, with a Letter to Mahan, of Oberlin, and 
lastly, a Dissertation upon Miracles. 

This volume bean throughout, the impress of the same richly fur- 
nished, perspicacious and logical mind, which has imparted such distin- 
guished character and worth, to the lectures in the three preceding 
volumes. We regret that no space is left us for extracts, which would 
more than sustain this high estimate. If the candid reader does not 
find himself very much entertained, as well as instructed, we are but 
poor judges in such matters. Proud as Unitarians and Perfectionists 
are of their champions, we opine, that they would not be over anxious 
to pit any of them in a fair field against such a “foeman* as Dr. 
Woods has proved himself to be in these letters. 

The fifth and last volume contains three letters to young ministers, 
five essays on Mental Philosophy, three miscellaneous essays and 
twenty-five sermons, preached on various occasions. 

Here we take our leave of the work before us, which has cost the 
author the best years of a long professional life ; which has been 
waited for with high expectations, not only by the hundreds who sat 
at his feet, while he filled the theological chair, but by multitudes 
who never heard him, and whose labors will be held in grateful re- 
membrance long, very long after he shall have been gathered to hia 
fathers. 
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ARTICLE III. 

PARALLEL BETWEEN THE PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS OP 
EARLY AND MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 

By Rev. Edward A. Washburn, Newbnryport, Mass. 

No study can offer a richer field to the philosophic thinker, than that 
of the laws which control the differing ages and phases of opinion* It 
would seem at first sight a task alnjost impossible, in the very nature 
of the intellect as well as the variety of phenomena ; far easier for the 
naturalist to read the history of the earth’s formation in the rocky stra- 
ta, and classify the manifold forms of organic life ; or for the astron- 
omer to reduce the immensity of space to a “ mdcaniqud celeste,” than 
to discover such unify in the domain of spirit. Yet it is by no means 
so. The mind of man, fertile as are the sources of knowledge, and 
ever ready as it is to push its inquiries into newer fields, is after aR, 
compassed by a horizon wide, yet clearly marked. And not only do 
these limits of possible knowledge bring us always back to the same 
sphere ; but the innate affinities of intellect, the likeness of culture, and 
more than all the deep inward causes, which produce the spiritual 
movements of every age, produce also a likeness of result. Nor is it 
often that men enter as individuals into this or that channel of isolated 
speculation ; the master-mind of society is rather the tQOtvfua, the 
accumulated wave of general tendencies. Hence then is semi a law 
of reproduction in human thought. Age on age passes through kin- 
dred processes ; and in the mind, as in nature, there are certain arche- 
typal forms, which are the conditions and the objects of its striving. 
We may observe this law in every variety of phenomena. Literature 
imposes the same necessity of epic, lyric, idyllic, dramatic expression 
on the genius of the poet ; art seeks in vain to do more than repro- 
duce the orders of Greece, and that of the middle age, the offspring 
of a supernatural religion. Philosophy in the mind of India, of 
Athens, and the modern world repeats the primary problems. Plato 
and Kant state the ground-law of pure reason in opposition to em- 
piricism; Hume and Berkeley arrive at like conclusions with the 
Greek sophists; Paley lays down, as the principle of a Christian ethics, 
that which Cicero explodes as revolting even to a heathen conscience ; 
the propositions of Spinoza are read in almost parallel passages of 
Abelard; and the system of Schellmg is but a more scientific fulfil* 
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ment of that Meal Pantheism which envelops as a mysterious cloud 
the primitive dreamland of Eastern contemplation. The efforts of 
man in the world of ideas are like the results of his discovery on the 
broad ocean, which can only at the last circumnavigate the narrow 
globe, and bring him in a returning circle to the point whence he set 
forth. 

But in nothing is this law of reproduction more visible than in the 
sphere of theology. Theology is philosophy, seeking scientific unity 
with a historical revelation; and as its truths are highest of all, so 
has every age its questions, which master and penetrate its leading 
intellect. The controversy of Anus marks the early period; the 
problem of freewill and decrees, that of Augustine ; the dispute be- 
tween Nominalism and Realism underlies profound views of original 
sin and redemption, which employed the scholastic mind ; the mighty 
principle of justification sways the theology of the Reformation. 
Ideas, which in one day are of vital interest, are quite forgotten in 
the next. A theological proposition, in the time pf Luther an expe- 
rimentum cruris in too literal a sense, is now a piece of antiquated 
divinity ; and men wonder that any should have gone to the stake for 
so abstract a matter. To come nearer home, our New England con- 
tests of old and new school, of physical and moral ability and the like, 
are beginning to be merged in far broader questions, which have arisen 
on the theological horizon ; in the contest, for life or death, between 
a gigantic naturalism and a Christian superaaturalism ; or, on yet an- 
other side, between the claims of private judgment and Catholic 
authority. Yet, amidst these differences, we ever behold the law of 
reproduction ; the old questions are repeated in new form, and the 
reigning tendencies of belief and heresy cast in the same mould. 
Calvin reproduces Augustine ; and Socinus develops the germ of 
Arras. The tenets of the school of Anninius are anticipated in the 
Greek fathers. Modern Oxford speaks in the cognate dialect of Cy- 
prian and Tincentius. Early New England theology moved in the 
same cycle of metaphysical thought as the scholastic; and the later 
contests with a growing and now fall-grown Unitarianism have been 
fought, inch by inch, on almost every portion of the ancient battle 
ground, whose record will form, when a philosophic historian is found, 
a chapter of rich phenomena unsurpassed in Christian Annals. It 
is facts like these which make the stndy of doctrinal history of so 
vast importance, not more than, but equally with, dogmatic theology 
itself. The doctrinal expressions of every age are more or less al- 
ways polemic, and reflect a particular phase of thought But, in the 
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systematic steady of opinions, tbe scholar takes each noescitve point 
of view ; he sees pass before him the varied eras of faith, of strug- 
gle, and from his philosophic centre, can calculate their real and ap- 
parent distance ; he perceives in this or that doctrine the necessary 
reaction of one extreme upon another; he knows, that in his own* 
as in other ages, prevailing errors have their little hour, and vanish} 
and he thus becomes, in his comprehensive largeness of vision, not a 
polemic of his time, but the Christian sage of all times, who, amid 
the fluctuating forms of belief, recognizes the u quod temper, vbiqm 
et ah omnibus,” the unchanged and unchangeable truth of revelation* 

We have dwelt thus long on the introduction to our subject, be- 
cause we deem it of the utmost importance to grasp fully the princi- 
ple ; and we now proceed to apply it to one of the most striking 
analogies in the history of doctrine ; a parallel between the philo- 
sophical relations of Christian belief and unbelief in our own age, 
and that of primitive Christianity in its earliest era of scientific de- 
velopment. Perhaps two periods could not be chosen, to the super- 
ficial observer so apparently diverse in every regard : — the one, an 
age when science was comparatively in its state of degeneracy, and 
Christianity as yet in its rudest germ of intellectual culture ; the other, 
an age, distinguished by the noblest genius in every sphere ; the age of 
Kant, of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel ; the age of exegetical criticism,, 
of historical research, of most searching theological inquiry; the age,, 
when all questions seem to be opened, all forms of truth and error striv- 
ing on the broad battle ground ; when a Newman would torn the 
overflowing waters again into the narrow channel of Romanism, a 
Schleiermacher, a Coleridge breathe into philosophy the living soul 
of faith, a Strauss swallow up the whole fabric of revelation, as a tran- 
sient phenomenon in a world-embracing naturalism. Yet, singular as 
it may seem, it is a fact that is apparent to a deeper insight, that 
there may be traced not merely a general, but a minute and most 
curious similitude* It will be shown, hereafter, what is the secret of 
this real likeness and seeming unlikeness, and what the causes which 
have produced the same conflicts of opinion ; but here we proceed at 
once to an examination of the phenomena themselves ; nor do we 
doubt, that the subject will be found of the deepest interest, the far- 
ther we penetrate into its details. 

In the development of Christianity there was, of necessity, a first 
age, when it appeared only in the form of a living faith* It was its 
time of fresh, spontaneous activity; it had not as yet reached self- 
conscious intelligence ; it knew nothing of the speculative contests, 
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ttieh afterwards divided the chureh ; its battles were almost wholly 
external, against Fagan persecution, or internal, against immorality 
and da Hie reflex of this period is given us in the writings of the 
Apostate Fathers, whose theology, if we may speak at all of them 
as theologians, is wholly in the concrete. But it followed, equally of 
aeeessity, that another period must dawn upon the church. When 
the prefiratnary work of external upbuilding was ended, or far ad* 
weed; when Christianity had leisure to retire from the field of bat* 
tie, and began to reflect more upon its own truth, to mingle more 
with the mind of the time, it could be no longer only a religion of the 
life, but must become one of developed thought. If our readers 
would study the principle of this transition process, we refer them to 
the first chapter of Kliefoth’s Introduction to Dogmatic History, 
where it is shown with surprising power and beauty. The whole is a 
mssterwork of philosophical analysis. And here, next to the study of 
the Fathers and the latter Platonists, we must acknowledge our deep 
indebtedness to modern German writers, on the history of philosophy 
and doctrine, for our ideas of early Christianity ; the master minds 
who have studied not its ages only, but its spirit, and gained thus the 
hey to unlock secrets hidden from the Mosheims and the Milners. 
The second era, then, was that of scientific Christianity. Its enemies 
most be now the Pagan philosopher and the subtle heretic $ it must 
pass at once into the broad domain of theology, and exhibit the truth 
of revelation in the shape of doctrine, which at the same time should 
approve its unity with all other truth, and its claim as the authori- 
tative oracle of a yet higher, supernatural wisdom. Hence it was 
that this first era of scientific Christianity was one of peculiar and 
varied phenomena. While it implanted in the mind of the world the 
seeds of belief, and laid the basis of its supremacy over human reason, 
it had of necessity its crude beginnings ; it was compelled to meet 
with and adjust, in itself and in heathenism without, the mingled 
mass of intellectual tendencies and systems. The Jew, tied to the 
dead body of a ritual formalism ; the philosopher, proud of his ab- 
stract and aristocratic position, contemptuous of a new religion ; the 
better minds, hungering and thirsting after truth, yet finding it no* 
where, and by their culture unable to apprehend at once the nature 
of revelation ; the sceptical or the fanciful minds, wandering in mock- 
ing doubt, or accepting anything that pleased the speculative under- 
standing, rather than appealed to the deep wants of the sinful heart ; 
att were to be influenced by, and in turn to influence, the Christian 
feith. With them, as the one religion, it was to contend ; with eotne 
Yol* VII L No. 29. 4 
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in open hostility, with others as pretended friends, but iiteidions foea, 
who, under the m ask of philosophy, would corrupt its simplicity ; 
and yet others it was to receive as its own, even in the earnest and 
deep study of its truths. It was, indeed, an age of wonderful fer- 
mentation of thought. There was no longer, it is true, the philo* 
sophic grandeur of former dayB ; the brilliant lights of Plato and 
Aristotle had faded from the firmament. Yet was it, as it appears to 
us, a time of greater importance to Christianity, than had it arisen 
amid the splendors of the academy ; because, in the very decay of 
faith, it appeared the herald of a new truth, and became the centre, 
around which all intellects grouped themselves as friends or enemies. 
The mind of antiquity was afloat on a sea of unbelief. The bonds 
of old religion and philosophic dogmatism were shorn away ; and on 
every side was the utmost freedom of opinion. It was a chaos before 
the new creation. Mamckaeism, already spreading in its germinal 
form, from the East, the cradle of theosophy ; eclecticism and mys* 
ticism in the garb of neo-Platonism mingling with the faded systems 
of stoic Pantheism, and the “ sty of Epicurus ; ” with these, blended 
in strange confusion, old idolatry struggling to retain its hold, and the 
most monstrous forms of popular magic, combine to show the picture 
of that unparalleled age. Christianity was to mould these discordant 
elements into a new unity. It was unavoidable, therefore, that in the 
contact of its truth with error, there should be produced, before such 
Unity could appear, various forms of partial development ; and these, 
mutually related to each other, as well as to the Christian faith, either 
us opposites, or in greater and less degrees of harmony. If, now, 
we put ourselves into the attitude of that time, and seek to construct 
in imagination its natural processes of thought, we shall find certain 
well defined modes, wherein it would, by an inward necessity, ex- 
press itself ; and by these we determine, what, in a word most apt, 
has been called the genetic development of doctrine. On one side 
would be found an unphilosophical empiricism, arising from the want 
of any true appreciation of the nature and need of scientific truth in 
religion, manifesting itself in adherence to the received tradition, in 
jealousy of all else as destructive of it; and this tendency would 
have its exponent both in heathen superstition and in Christian be- 
lief. On another side would be seen a philosophical spirit, which 
would demand of the new faith a scientific' ground. This would ap- 
pear, first, in heathenism, as utter hostility to revelation, regarding it 
us a fresh fanaticism, wholly incapable of rational construction. 
Again, the same aim would call forth a deeper view, and seek from 
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partial perception of Christian ideas to receive this religion into a 
comprehensive philosophic system, while rejecting it as a divine, su- 
pernatural revelation. This scientific aim would next show itself in 
Christianity, in the endeavor of its deeper minds to arrive at a philo- 
sophic basis of faith ; in some, with too great a tendency to lose sight 
in idealizing theories of the literal fact, bat in the profoandest think- 
ers, as they grasped more the true principle of connection, in an at- 
tempt clearly to define the middle ground between a bare empiricism 
and an absorbing idealism. Yet a further form, in which the mind of 
such an age would develop itself, is that of mysticism. Mysticism 
may be called the philosophy of forlorn hope ; the surrender of the 
intellect, seeking a higher than empirical knowledge, but wanting a 
true scientific basis to its own subjective impulses of thought and 
feeling, or to some plausible system, which has in it an element satis- 
fying to tiie individual craving. Such a tendency would naturally 
appear in that chaotic state of ideas. Among heathen minds it would 
exhibit itself in a speculative idealism, irrational and confused — or, 
in the grosser shapes of sensuous imagination ; and on the Christian 
side, in the substitution of a fanciful religion for the simple faith and 
fife of the Gospel, or of vague spiritual notions for objective truths. 

Such are the chief forms in which the mind of the time would 
embody itself, and such are actually the systems which we find to 
have been the outgrowths of its history. Our limits will allow only 
a rapid sketch. We find the first form of empiricism, not only in 
the efforts of heathen priest and people to breathe a new life into the 
decaying superstition, as the ivy puts forth its greenness among 
ruins ; but equally in some of the philosophic writers of that day, 
whose culture, while it raised them above the mass, was shallow 
and superficial. Such was Celsus, who, if we may judge by the re- 
mains in Origen, had not the least insight into the truths of revelation, 
but was capable only of a petty, carping criticism. In Christianity 
lids empiricism found its natural representatives in the Latin fathers, 
once the Latin mind was more practical than speculative ; and in 
most of the early apologists and champions of the faith. This cha- 
racter is seen in their prevalent view of heathen philosophy, deriving 
H from evil spirits, or referring its truths to some objective, frag- 
mentary Hebrew tradition ; and again, of revelation, which they con- 
fined within the sphere of an authoritative letter, or an outward 
church system. Such a class of minds was natural, and necessary as 
a counterpoise against the tendencies of idealism ; yet we cannot re- 
cognize in theirs more than an imperfect and narrow position. Had 
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Christianity remained fixed where they placed k, it would have been 
no theology. We tom, then, to the representatives of the philoeophie 
thought of that age. In all the reigning systems of heathenism, save 
the neo-Platonic, we have the extreme of denial. Stoicism, in ite 
Pantheistic metaphysics, found no place for revelation ; in its ethics 
asserted a self-sufficient virtue for the self-renouncing morality of 
Christ ; it wrapped itself in its mantle as of old, and met the new 
faith with “ What will this babbler say ?* 9 sensuous Epicureanism 
had no perception of spiritual Christian troth ; scepticism, as in a 
frivolous Lucian, mocked at all earnest belief, and blasphemed against 
the deepest moral sentiments of the heart. All, from various points, 
converged in the rejection of Christianity. But it is, when we turn 
to a nobler school, that we find the first manifestations of a deeper 
thought. The neo-Platonism of that day was an attempt, amid the 
ruins of faith and reason, to upbuild an edecticism ; and accordingly, 
while ite teachers would not accept revelation as authoritative, they 
sought to weave its doctrines into their system, in a word, to embrace 
it as an element in a comprehensive whole. This is dear to any who 
has examined their remains, especially with Proclus, in our view the 
most symmetrical expositor of the school. In his writings there is 
contained a distinct approximation to the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
well as fragments of ideas concerning the creation of the world, the 
truth of a Mediator, such as could only have been derived from rev* 
elation, and are utterly different from the conceptions of the heathen 
mind . 1 But a far more important writer, in this connection, who 
seems to occupy just the middle point between an anti-Christian phi* 
losophy and a Christian belief, is a yet earlier mind, the prototype of 
Alexandrian eclecticism, Philo Judmus. It appears to us that, even 
among our learned historians, his due place iff eminence has not been 
awarded him. We might draw a striking analogy between this in- 
tellect, combining comprehensive reason with lofty imagination, and 
the philosophic genius that seems the peculiar character of modem 
Germany. Of course we do not call him Christian, for it is from the 
position of Jewish supernaturalism that he reasons ; nor do we call 
him a true philosophic believer, for he deserts the solid ground of 
history. But we have in him a mighty intellect, struggling to grasp 
the inner ideas of revelation, and unfold them in their unity with all 
other truths ; yet, in the attempt to rise above historical fact, losing 
sight of any objective reality, and merging it at last in a comprehen- 
sive but baseless idealism. One word will sum up their results* 

1 V. Procli Comment, in Tbeolog. Plotxn. lib. L chap. 3d et aL 
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They indicate an approach towards Christianity, a preparation for its 
reception by the better heathen intellect, yet an utter failure in the 
apprehension of it a3 a special, supernatural religion. Had philoso- 
phy gone no further, Christianity would have taken its place in the 
rank of speculative systems, and its author been honored, as he was 
in the palace of Alexander Severos, with a niche and a statue by the 
side of Plato and Socrates. 

We must pass, then, to the proper domain of Christian belief, to 
find the first glimpse of that unity for which the ancient mind was 
striving. It would be folly to expect in that age an integral sys- 
tem; we must be content to discover ideas and tendencies. The 
harbinger of this Christian philosophy was Justin Martyr ; yet, while 
in his writings we find noble suggestions, especially in his idea of 
the loyoq axeQpaTtxoo, (v. Apollog. II,) which shows a perception 
of the unity of all philosophic troth, with him Christianity was 
rather a fuller revelation of doctrines, already known in part by 
the ancient mind, than of a central, supernatural fact of redemp- 
tion. It is, when we turn from his cruder reasonings to the works 
of Clement and Origen, that we find the richest development. Fil- 
led with the spirit of Christian faith, while nursed in the atmos- 
phere of Greek genius, their writings are a mine of precious metal, 
as yet in the ore, but piercing the soil everywhere with broad veins, 
and its very sands heavy and shining with grains of golden wis- 
dom* Origen is the greater and more systematic of the two. We 
have nothing to say here of his errors. The fallacy of critics, in 
judging their remains, has resulted from looking at them in the mass, 
and so pronouncing them a farrago of follies and fancies. All the 
works of that age are, what Clement called his, Stromata, materials 
for a doctrinal edifice rather than the edifice itself. It is not their 
views on particular doctrines, that claim our attention ; it is only their 
fundamental ground as to the relation of Christianity to reason ; and 
it is by our recognition of this their central aim, that we must judge 
.of the influence of those great men. Clement, and yet more Origen 
in his work n laid down this position, new to that age, that 
the Divine Revelation was the distinct source of all truths which con- 
cerned redemption ; that, while the speculative reason might range 
freely beyond the circle of these truths, within this it must bow m 
faith, and from this centre build np a Christian philosophy and ethics. 
It was thus a position, opposed on one side to the empiricism of the 
mere letter, on the other to the idealism, which destroyed it. This 
was their work ; thus they laid the corner stone of a legitimate Chris- 
4* 
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tian science, and this result they handed down to fee ages after them* 
The rubbish and dross of Origen were cast aside ; the gold was re* 
_ fined into a later and better wisdom. 

But we must pass rapidly to the last form of intellectual effort, that 
of mysticism. It was, as we might suspect, from the school of neo- 
Platonism, it was developed on the heathen side. An eclecticism at 
first, attempting, but failing to combine the heterogeneous elements of 
Eastern and Western thought, it took refuge at last in subjective 
notions and fancies. Porphyry believed in special illuminations, and 
Jamblichus merged the pure Greek intellect in the wildness of Oxv 
ental theosophy. It passed on one side into a kind of philosophic 
self-isolation, an arrogant assumption of intuitive knowledge ; and on 
another, by that necessity which often Compels the intellectual mystic 
to fly from what is subjective, it degenerated into fanaticism. Out of 
the sublimated mysteries of latter Platonism came those, who pro- 
tended by the discipline of thought to have risen above the sphere of 
man, and to hold communion with the supernatural. The most re* 
markable of these phenomena is seen in Apollonius of Tyana. In 
this man, ancient philosophy descended from its abstract region into 
contact with the realism of Christianity, and dared to cope with the 
Son of God in the assumption of wonder-working powers. But we 
cannot linger here; we pass to the Christian and semi-Christian 
forms of mysticism. In its simplest shape, as the result of pious 
feeling, we trace it among several of the Latin fathers ; again, in 
others, in a more speculative dress, mingled with an undefined, imagi- 
native philosophy. But the strangest type of this, is found, at a 
somewhat later and vanishing period, in Synesius. One can hardly 
read his mysterious hymns, without the feeling of wonder that such a 
mind could ever have belonged to a bishop of the church. What 
would be thought now, should a learned diocesan reproduce the ideas 
of Schelling’s WeU*eele> in the most transcendental lyric verse! 
Christian truth, in these poems, glides like a spectral shadow into the 
region of philosophic fancy, and dissolves in its own rare atmosphere. 

But we must hasten to a view of other forms of semi-Christian mys- 
ticism. From the religion of simple faith and worship, was produced 
the most extraordinary theosophy the world has ever seen. Minds 
not content with the letter, yet guided by no true principles of philos- 
ophy, sought speculative nourishment in the then prevalent Oriental 
systems ; and from this unnatural union sprang Gnosticism. It is one 
of the most singular contrasts to turn from a page of Paul or James 
to these fantastic records, and think that such were in any sense Ghxfe- 
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Irt nnrtn AawoserirflhrahilraM»a,kieeMittoretiianCi!imo- 
tiiidftibM; and the reader of Neaader must thank him for having 
first thrown a ray of pioksopluc light into H. Wo cannot, of corona, 
enter into fie differ e n ce s of Gnostic theory, but grasp only the cen- 
tral points, from winch to know their common relation to Christianity. 
Their nntfirtil principle was that of a higher Gnosis, above the ns*» 
tzral sense of Bevelatioa. Assuming that it was meant to be a system 
of speculative knowledge, mid thus finding in its common truths too 
narrow a sphere ; aiming, m the Oriental spirit, at a theory of God, 
the sosd, and the world, they mingled with the received doctrines the 
most heterogeneous elements, the most intricate problems, which per- 
plex the mind of man, and out of this u rudis indigestaque moles, 9 
sought to weave a great scheme of die universe. The letter of Scrip- 
tare was interpreted by purely fanciful hermeneutics : its ideas trans- 
formed into the most stupendous conceptions. This world was only 
a s cen e in the grand drama of eternity; creation the first link in a 
chain of deg radations, a p as sag e of spirit from the bosom of pure being 
into impure matter ; the existence of man in time and body intrinsical- 
ly evil ; Christ, the Divine M on, descending into this gross sphere 
to deliver the soul from its enthralment to the malignant power ; and 
redemption the attainment of intellectual and spiritual freedom above 
the bonds of material sense. The pagan was in the lowest class of 
sense, an enslaved man ; the Jew and vulgar Christian were a step 
above him, but possessed only a husk of truth ; the Gnostic enjoyed 
the intuition of truth itself, and was animated with a principle of di- 
vine holiness. In a word, Christianity with these men was not a 
revelation, to be philosophically developed from its own centre, and 
complete in its natural meaning; but only, as the inscriptions of an 
Egyptian obelisk, a key or picture-alphabet of a higher science ; and 
the fruit of such confusion of ideas could only be mysticism. 

These, then, in a sketch of necessity rapid, were the forms in which 
the ancient mind manifested itself. It were needless, and irrelevant 
to our design to more than note the general features. We have said 
enough to exhibit the process of action and reliction between Chris- 
tianity and human reason ; and would only reaffirm that these are not 
to be held as arbitrary or disjointed parts, but the necessary phenom- 
ena of that age. 

Fran this analysis of early Christianity we turn to the parallel we 
have affirmed, and show in the features of the present, amid all diffe- 
nbccs, the essential counterpart It may be said in general, that 
these has never been a time, since the primitive, when such an utter 
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chaos of opinion has existed under the common name of Christianity* 
There hare been, indeed, ail along the periods of onrid^ion, the bold* 
eat speculations, and ceaseless contests of faith with error: and it is a 
Act, worthy of note, that in the writings of Erigena, of Abelard, and 
many others both of the Platonic and Aristotelian eras of theology, 
may be found as monstrous forms of abstract falsehood as in these 
latter days of philosophic Pantheism. But all these wore the outward 
garb of the (me revealed faith; they created no distinct classes of 
.Christian, semi-Christian, and un-Christian, but were rather the spec- 
filiations of individual minds. Now we behold the fact erf a philoso- 
phic Christendom, severed into sects, standing at all points of the 
scale, and forming, as at first, peculiar schools of reasoners. This 
explains the truth already stated, that the difference of the two eras 
is more apparent than real. Christian theology seems now in the 
widest sense passing through an age of development, the image and 
likeness of the primitive. Its issues are as complete and unlimited. 
It is a period of theories, each of which opposes others on first princi- 
ples ; a time, when there is as vast a variety of error, as alarming a 
scepticism, as unsettled a philosophic striving, as earnest an aim after 
belief; when many are walking in twilight, and praying, “ Would 
God it were morning.” Our spiritual state may be well described in 
the Roman poet’s picture of the primeval world of dissevered atoms 2 

“ Nulla quies est 

Rcddita corporibus primis per inane profundum ; 

Scd magu, assiduo varioque exercita motu, 

Partem intervaHin magnis conflicts resultant, 

Pars edam brevibua spatii s nexantur ab ictu ; 

Et quaecumque, magis condenso conciliatin', 

Exiguis intervallis convecta resultant.” 

Lucretius, Lib. II. 94 — 100. 

We will consider, then, the leading tendencies of this age, in regard 
to scientific Christianity. And first, as before, we have our modem 
empirics ; a class which is as numerous now and influential, notwith- 
standing our religion has shown in its triumphant progress that it has 
everything to hope and nothing at last to fear from the results of rea- 
son. “ There must be in all ages metaphysicians,” says Coleridge, 
“ men to whom the heaven-descended pna&i oeavrw is a law of intel- 
lectual striving and in all ages, we may add, there must be those to 
whom there is no such conscious necessity, and who therefore oppose 
such strivings. With minds of this class theology is no science, but 
a dogmatic statement of facts; a concordance of Scripture texts is 
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their summa theologfa; or it may be a routine of women* damn* 
ikoB concerning*, set of particular doctrines, a partisan attachment 
to the magister seuteatianim of sons e narrow school; or, in another 
shape, it may be a catena patrum, a blind resting on the church as an 
eodesia docens, with no requirement save implicit fafth, not because 
like universal reason and conscience of the Christian post speak to the 
individual reason and conscience, but because a council has settled 
truth forever. In our day this emjnridsm is marked by its indiscrina* 
inate opposition to the sciences, which are the sources of its fear. Xt 
is seen in the prevalent jealousies of natural philosophy, as if there 
were rally doubt that Revelation could find its reeonoilemexit; and so 
we must decree in synod that there has not beat any creation anterior 
to the present system, must put down astronomy with its nebular theo- 
vies, as that sage Aristot^an, who refused to iotA through a telescope 
hr fear of shaking his settled opinions. It is seen in the dread of 
exegetical criticism, branding without difference all from Paulas and 
Strauss to Thoktck and Olshausen ; and equally in a blind dislike of 
the philosophical and theological inquiries of the age, unwfUmg to sift 
good from evil, not reoognisteg that these are in every period the deep 
necessities of its thought. It is seen in the various minds, that are 
seeking to regenerate discordant Christendom by the repetition of 
some magic formula* of Protestant theology, which once had power; 
and again, in such as a Newman and a Ward, who, weary of ultra- 
Protestantism, chose ultrarBomanism, and Pygmalion-like, would 
warm the stone statue of a mediaeval Christianity into new life. On 
the other side, we ham a neotogical empiricism, as hollow and ground- 
less. It was, indeed, the want of a true Christian philosophy, undert 
lying the formulas of doctrinal faith, which first led such as Sender 
to attack the record* A belief in the dead letter produced a criticism 
of the dead letter. This neology confined itself to the mole-eyed 
work of uudetminkig the outer wall; it searched the canon, doubted 
the authenticity and genuineness of the sacred books, and on purely 
hermeneutical grounds would anatomise not only the body, but the 
soul of Christianity. It is this empiric neology, which prevailed in 
Germany, until now that Strauss has placed an unchristian exegesis 
on the basis of a philosophic Ghristology. It is this, which entered 
among us with Unitarian error ; which, unable to grasp the grand, 
living truths of Incarnation and Redemption, quarrelled about this and 
that text, set aside the in troduction of John’s Gospel as a neo-Plato* 
nm oorr^)tion,andcaBedatiitssidfiimertniy8terieB(>rientalisms. So 
for as it is a philosophy a* all, it is one of pure negations ; it rests on 
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the assertion of a few vague notions of natural theology, with but a 
bald recognition of distinct Christian doctrine. This empiricism, 
however* is feat passing away, as its spirit of unbelief has developed 
into bolder and more decided forms. 

We turn, then, to the higher ground of philosophy, and consider, 
first, the forms of un-Christian and semi-Christian error. The atti- 
tude of utter denial, seen in the early schools of heathen false wis- 
dom, has had its counterpart in the English and French deism of the 
century just past And, as at first this opposition sprang from the 
want of the least affinity with Christianity in a material Pantheism, 
a sensual Epicureanism, and a mocking scepticism, so in the like 
ooarse and revolting principles of a D’Holbach, a Helvetius and a 
Hume was the entire negation of a divine religion in its spirit and 
truth. But that grosser unbelief is vanished. Idealism has taken 
the place of materialism. Here, then, as we have observed in early 
time, the phenomenon of a philosophy seeking to recognize the truths 
of revelation, yet in reality subverting its ground-work of supernat- 
ural faith, we may behold the same results in the systems of modern 
idealism, under the twofold aspect of naturalism and of Pantheism. 
We come now to the phenomena, which are more folly the out- 
growths of the age, and present our parallel in its most striking light 
There has always been a certain direct opposition of belief and un- 
belief ; but it is only causes, lying deeply in the mind and circum- 
stances of these two periods, which can produce the similitude of 
which we speak. While in the domain of pure science, the fruits of 
idealism are nobler, and thus the infidelity issuing from it, is of a 
more spiritual character; and while, again, it were proof of most 
obtuse empiricism to blend present with past deism in the same con- 
demnation, it is yet true that the denial of a special and supernatural 
revelation is as complete on one side as the other. 

We shall consider the first form of naturalism, or subjective ideal- 
ism, in this view. The philosophy of Kant, powerful as it was against 
the dogmatic scepticism of Hume, and the dogmatic sensualism of Con- 
dillac and Helvetius, was itself only a scepticism on a profounder base. 
It denied the possibility of demonstrating or surely knowing objective 
truth ; it brought all truths within the limits of pure reason, while it 
gave to the conclusions of that reason only subjective validity. And 
thus its necessary result was a rejection of the supernatural ground 
of Christianity ; it sought to explain its doctrines by mere philosophic 
conceptions, its miracles on natural principles ; nor could it see, as 
even a profounder unbelief has seen, the demand in reason itself for 
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an objective, supernatural reality. The critical philosophy ms thus 
pushed to the very verge of utter denial. If the reader will find one 
of the fullest statements of this system of naturalism, let him turn to 
the volume of Tennemann’s History of Philosophy, (the complete^ 
untranslated work,) which treats of Christ and primitive Christianity. 
In this, revelation appears as a true phenomenon of its age. Pro* 
phets and inspired messengers are only representatives of Jewish and 
Christian ideas ; Christ is a teacher of a Kantian ethics in a concrete 
shape ; and all religion is the mere affirmation of reason and moral 
sentiment ; a self-development of consciousness, a self-culture of ho* 
liness. We have seen and see this system in our country, coalescing 
with a development of modem Unitarianism, leading it out from the 
materialism of Priestley into an ideal shape, and at length in its fin- 
ished results, overturning all faith in the outward and miraculous, 
pronouncing Judaism and Christianity only transient forms, rejecting 
on subjective grounds the authority of Christ and His apostles, ap- 
plying this “ foregone conclusion ” as a critical dictum to the inter* 
pretation of the record, and resting at last on the basis of natural 
reason and conscience as the oracles of absolute truth and goodness. 

But we must pass to the yet higher developments of philosophy $ 
we refer to the stupendous systems of modem natural-supematuralisim 
Since the rise of that idealism, which was rather, as Kant called it, 
a Kritik than a system, there has been felt the need of a profounder 
metaphysics and theology. In proportion as men investigated the 
truths of revelation, they recognised in its supernatural character 
somewhat which could not be merged into a mere naturalism. In the 
Absolute Philosophy of Schelling, further developed by Hegel, was 
given for those who, with no true Christian principles, yet sought to 
grasp the supernatural which they could not explain away, the basis of 
a new and comprehensive system* As a philosophy, it attempts to 
pass the bounds of a Kantian subjectivity ; it looks on nature as a 
living organism, on God as not a pure idea, but a Being, developing 
Himself in the forms of outward creation, in the consciousness of man, 
and again in human history, as the unfolding of Divine law through 
ages and events. Such a system, then, as applied to revelation, must 
lead to different views from those of naturalism. Instead of exclud- 
ing the divine, it includes it in a more comprehensive whole ; instead 
of reasoning away the facts of superoatuialisxn, it affirms them as 
instances of the perpetual outflow of a higher power into nature ; 
instead of denying a manifested God, it views Him as ever revealing 
Himself to the race ; it seeks even, as Baur has done in his great 
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work, to supply the philosophic truth lying at the bask of a Trinity j 
instead of regarding the incarnation as an absurdity, it sees in it the 
law of universal humanity, the identical oneness of God and man* 
In a word, it has grasped the ideas of Christianity, and given them a 
place in its system, but in so doing robbed them of all which makes 
them Christian. AD that is special is merged in the absolute. AH 
historic facts are the mythologic dress of general truths. Such is 
the outline of this system, grand in its features, vast in its errors as 
well as truths. We have then here, as we have said, the peculiar 
phenomenon of the first and this latest age ; an unbelief, totally dif- 
ferent from the philosophy which directly rejects revelation, and yet 
as essentially and entirely destructive of it It matters not, whether 
it be by a higher or lower method ; whether through the subterranean 
road of a grovelling atheism, or the aery path of pantheistic specu- 
lation, we arrive at last at the same “projfundum inane” at the an- 
nihilation of all those personal and living ideas of God, of redeemed 
humanity, of immortality, which only a supernatural revelation can 
supply. 

But we must turn briefly to the position which a true Christian 
philosophy occupies in our age. It has been seen that in the primi- 
tive day the aim of the Alexandrian fathers was to rear a Christian 
science from the starting-point of revelation, as a historical and divine 
truth, yet to exhibit its harmony with all other truth. The solution 
of the same problem, in connection with the present state of advanced 
science in every sphere, is the labor of this era. It is true, nor do 
we mean to deny, that there has been a legitimate Christian philoeo* 
phy in each successive century ; but we mean that since that earliest 
period the question of the fundamental relation of Christianity to rea- 
son has never stood forth in so distinct an attitude. It was then a 
necessary striving ; it is with us from the circumstances, which in 
common phrase, have resolved all things into their original elements, 
as necessary a demand for reconstruction. To learn what are the 
results of the age in this domain, we must turn, then, to Germany. 
While we acknowledge the labors of the learned in all branches of 
Christian knowledge, we must say, unhesitatingly, that in the proper 
Bphere of a scientific theology, there has appeared in no other country 
a work, destined to have a marked influence on the great speculative 
conflict now waging in the bosom of Christendom for the very foun- 
dations of revealed truth. England has her divines, but they have 
been so busied with the old questions of theology, with local polemics, 
and of late with the Anglo-Catholic movement, which is shaking the 
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unstable equilibrium of her reformation, that she has brought forth 
only here and there a thinker who has dived to the depth of modern 
science. France has borrowed her ideas from Germany, and as yet 
little more than its rationalism. Our country has had no profound 
metaphysician since Edwards. It is the land which originated the 
most stupendous form of unbelief that must produce the Christian 
philosophy of the age. There is, then, to classify the leading ten- 
dencies, one class among those who hold the principles of the abso- 
lute philosophy who seek, as we have already recognized in the 
Alexandrian Philo, to find a middle ground between an absorbing 
idealism and a historic revelation. Such, so far as we can gather 
from the outlines of his lectures, appears the position of Schelling at 
present. It is his purpose to show that his system, instead of merg- 
ing the special and supernatural, gives the true method by which to 
rise from the ideas of reason to supernaturalism. But, though there 
are many professed Hegelians who occupy a similar position, we con- 
fess, that to our own view there is an impossibility in the very ground 
of the absolute philosophy of such reconcilement. A system which 
does not set forth from the fixed centre of historic supernaturalism, 
must end in its denial, or in a vague theosophy. The truth of Chris- 
tianity can never be evolved from the abstract idea of the absolute. 
We find here, therefore, not a right result, but only an indication of 
the aim of the time. It is to another class of theologians that we 
look, as those who have begun to construct revealed science in its true 
basis. The principle, which was first philosophically grasped by 
Sehleiermacher, is the comer stone of a Christian system. In men- 
tioning this great name, we by no means claim for him the praise of 
a complete theology, but find in him many grave errors, and only the 
massive fragments of an unfinished edifice. Yet it is a shallow 
criticism, which sees in him only a Sabellian heresy, and forgets his 
service to the cause of revelation. His work was, in an age of ration- 
alism on one side and pietism on the other, to fix the fundamental idea 
of a revealed truth in its relation to reason. And while others, like 
Twesten, and MUller have purified his truth of its errors and carried 
it to its completeness, the Christian philosophy of Germany and the 
age stands rooted in his central principle* Revelation, in his view, 
is in itself a distinct, supernatural reality, having its subjective basis 
in die consciousness, recognizing Christ as a Redeemer fitted to its 
spiritual want, its objective basis in the historic fact of redemption. 
The Bame idea is the ground-work of the w Aids to Reflection*” a 
Work whose value in spite of its partial statement of die doctrines of 
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original sin, atonement, baptism, is that it grasps the essence of re- 
vealed truth, and upbuilds it on a living foundation. Christianity is 
one central sun, around which all other truths revolve ; and a true 
theology, while it does not deny the legitimacy of the reason in its 
own domain, from this starting point of the moral consciousness and 
the revealed fact answering thereto, enters into its domain, and creates 
a proper Christian metaphysics and ethics. Here, accordingly, on 
one hand, is overthrown the principle as well as the result of that 
rationalism, which, beginning with an intellectual abstraction, merges 
in absolute ideas the essential meaning of revelation as a redemptive 
fact ; and on the other, by a right method the divine truth is devel- 
oped in its harmony with all truths, not in the way of an unphilo- 
sophical dogmatism. But we cannot dwell longer here than to show 
a distinct aim and direction. It may be asked, if such a principle has 
not been affirmed by many sages before ; and to this we answer, it is 
doubtless a truth implied in all Christian theology ; the praise of our 
age is to have brought it out in its essential meaning, its complete 
form. No theology is ever in advance of the philosophy of its time, 
but is founded upon it. Metaphysical rationalism has never before 
sought with such dialectic skill to prove the impossibility of revelation 
in the very groundwork of reason. Theology has been hitherto oc- 
cupied rather with particular doctrines ; has built up systems on an 
assumed dogmatic basis ; now it has been compelled to investigate its 
deeper, fundamental relation to pure science, and the result has been 
a true adjustment of the pJaima of philosophy without infringement 
on supernatural religion. We have thus far traced a remarkable 
analogy in the features of the primitive and present eras, and we 
have space for no more than the briefest sketch of the rest. Mysti- 
cism was spoken of as the outgrowth of that early mind, and as then 
on the side of heathenism, it sprang from a philosophy which, want- 
ing a true basis, surrendered itself to individual notions, or mingled 
with the poetic pantheism of the East, so do we have its antitype. It 
is found in that class of mock-transcendentalists among us, who arro- 
gate to themselves the title xar i^oxrjv of the spiritual thinkers of 
New England, but whose philosophy is indeed only the weakest di- 
lution of that German mind, which it imitates. It wears sometimes 
the form of subjective idealism, sometimes of pantheism, but is in 
truth only a confused mingling of these in an unscientific mysticism. 
It claims for itself direct intuitions of the absolute, and its self-solilo- 
quizing is communion with the divine ; it scorns the idea of revelation, 
a Mediator, a written word, a formula of worship, and from its sub- 
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lime heists looks down on the grow soak bound in the fetters of 
Christian belief. All cant is ridiculous ; but the cant of our modem 
philosophic sentimentalism is the absurdest, because most pretentious 
of aH Nothing can exceed the folly which has infested its votaries. 
It is a philosophy which spurns logic, and which logic spurns ; a phi* 
losophy of notions and words, whose chief strength lies in a peculiar 
dialect, drawn from the sacred books of its sages, and preserved as 
the convenient substitute for well defined thought. Nor should we 
forget to mention in this connection, as an instance of the parallel 
we have exhibited, its tendency to fanaticism. One of its strongest 
features is, that it has allied itself to the crude jugglery of animal 
magnetism, has recognized it as perhaps a new communion of the 
soul with higher powers of nature. Apollonius of Tyana has reap- 
peared in the followers of Mesmer and the Poughkeepsie seer. 
While Christian miracles are denied, the miracles of modem clair- 
voyance are asserted ; and it is even gravely suggested that a key 
may be found in them to the wonder-working cures and prophetic 
vision of Jesus of Nazareth. So true is that keen criticism of Pas- 
cal: — “ Incredules, le plus credules. Ils croient les miracles de 
Yespasien, pour ne pas croire ceux de M5ise.” — Peneeee . But we 
must hasten to the consideration of this mystical tendency on the side 
of Christian belief. Here it is we must name the Pietism of Ger- 
many, which, from the early day of Spener, has attracted to itself 
many hearts, taking refuge from the coldness of rationalism in the 
warmth of devotional feeling. Much of onr evangelical religion has 
this character. It is the form in which an earnest Christian con- 
sciousness expresses itself, but it wants a philosophic dearness and 
depth ; it rests the doctrines of revelation too much on emotions, 
which are not intelligibly grasped ; it differs from a right Christian 
philosophy in this, that it does not by a scientific analysis of the spi- 
ritual consciousness lay the basis of objective and universal truth, 
but asserts only its own subjective states of devout thought and 1 feel- 
ing, its own individual convictions of sin and longings after redemp- 
tion. But it is in what we may call a semi-Christian form, we find 
the last type of modem mysticism. Primitive religion brought forth 
Gnosticism ; our age has its Gnosticism, as fantastic, as stupendous, 
the outgrowth of like causes, and the counterpart of the past in its 
general features. We refer to the theosophy which holds so marked 
an attitude among the chaotic elements of the time ; which, erroneous 
as it is, has drawn to itself many intellects of a high order, and cre- 
ated a school— the system of Swedenborg. The prindple of the 
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modem as of the ancient Gnosticism is the assertion of a higher 
Gnosis, vouchsafed to the wise above the multitude of believers ; its 
method is the same, an endeavor to find in common Christianity a 
symbolic form, beneath which is hidden a more spiritual truth, a husk 
containing a purer kernel of wisdom, a revelation given in the germ 
by Christ, and now fully developed by a second Emmanuel. It is, in 
short, a theology of the imagination, which takes the ideas of Scripture, 
and rears on them a superstructure of its own ; carries the miracles 
tb a second power; turns the written word into a cipher, of which 
the initiated have the key ; a vast, symmetrical mysticism, unfolding 
many noble views in religion and ethics, interwoven throughout with 
fancies and falsehoods, itself built essentially on a fancy and a false- 
hood. The mind of many, tired of a hare naturalism, yearning for 
supernatural truth, yet by the very force of reaction borne to the ex- 
treme of indiscriminating faith ; not content, therefore, with simple 
Christianity, quarrelling, like Sir Thomas Browne, because it has not 
mysteries enough, ready to accept the u Credo , quia impouibile? 
plunges into this bottomless sea of Swedenborgianism, and finds there 
ample room to float at pleasure. The same despairing spirit, which 
leads the man of devotion, but more sensuous imagination into the 
attractive worship of Borne, as a refuge from ultra-Protestantism, 
guides him of more intellectual, abstract temperament into the church 
of the New Jerusalem. 

We might at greater length pass on from feature to feature, but 
our limits compel us to omit several, perhaps as important views. 
Two of these we name as characteristic tendencies of our own and 
the early ages ; the syncretism, which is so prevalent in this time of 
opinions ; and, again, the false and forma! Catholicism, which hen 
earned so many into the Roman church to realize the dream of unity 
in a mere mechanism of faith and worship. But, as these are rather 
popular than scientific tendencies, we only mention them. Let the 
reader follow out, if he will, this line of comparison, and it will offer 
him one of the most curious and fruitful studies of philosophic anti- 
quari&nism. It is enough for us, if we have laid down a sufficient 
induction for the conclusions we would draw. 

The knowledge of causes is that which the philosopher seeks, not 
the mere aggregate of facts ; and it is to these we turn. It were 
empiricism of the grossest kind to suppose that such phenomena 
could exist, without a deep and peculiar reason. Nor will it be said, 
by any who has true insight, that they can be solved by the general 
theory of a philosophic striving, more or less alike in every age. 
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An analogy so remarkable, so varied, can only come from circum- 
stances and inward principles, pertaining to these two eras, as to no 
others ; and it is, when we study these, we find the light which re- 
veals this extraordinary page of Christian history. We have, then, 
already seen that in its appearing our religion must have existed as 
a spontaneous faith, and equally that it must have had its after-time 
of scientific expansion. Yet, in the attainment of doctrinal form, it 
must have passed through a long process of inward and outward 
struggle, must have grappled with the ideas of the age, and stood as 
a revealed truth in the midst of erroneous and of partially true sys- 
tems. The varied phenomena of that period were the necessary 
results of conflict, the necessary conditions of a future unity. But 
we must not suppose that such a contest could wholly cease, even 
after Christianity assumed a more definite form of truth. It is rather 
the design of God, while the foundations of the faith are eternal, to 
allow His religion to have its natural career, in connection with the 
free activity of human intellect Nor, while we have and may have 
in the creed and worship of Christianity, the settled groundwork of 
practical religion, may we expect to attain a perfect, changeless sys- 
tem of Christian science, until the advancing knowledge of man has 
reached its fullest harmony with the truths of revelation. It may be 
said indeed that, allowing a necessary progression in Christian 
science, it is areal progression, not a retrogression, or a ceaseless oscil- 
lation we should look for ; and that, after eighteen centuries it is 
somewhat discouraging to behold the world still in the state of prim- 
itive chaos. And, viewed in itself, it is so ; viewed in regard to the 
self-will of men, it is most lamentable ; yet it is a fact, capable of an 
explanation that supplies hope and assurance. It has not been a re* 
trogression, but as has been said of social progress, u an advance- 
ment in a spiral line.” If, then, we examine philosophically the 
state of the age succeeding that of the Reformation, we shall find 
special causes which produced this chaotic condition of things. In 
the will of God, and the free development of history, the church 
passed through centuries of decay; and while we cannot agree with 
those who look on the middle age as without light or life, while it 
had its mighty minds, and eras of thought, it was an age of cramped 
energies, of narrow and distorted growth. Philosophy followed as a 
slave, bound at the chariot wheel of Aristotle. The Bible was not a 
lost, yet it was a sealed book. An iron dogmatism was riveted upon 
the mind of Europe. It was of necessity that a change, should it 
come, most rise, not by degrees, but in the sudden untamed activity 
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of a whirlwind. The intellect of Christendom, roused into reaction, 
like the pent stream, which at the farthest point of pressure, bunts 
the rock, and makes its own wild outlet, broke the barriers of a Rom- 
ish system ; and in proportion to its former slavery was the excess 
of its new freedom. Religion felt the impulse, and partook in its in- 
fluences ; while a Luther and aMelanchthon thought to go no farther 
than the position of a scriptural Christianity, the movement swept 
over and beyond them. Natural science passed into the wide field of 
discovery, and as it laid down results hitherto unknown, they were 
not found in harmony with the received dogma. The study of lan- 
guage opened the books of Hebrew and Greek learning ; and the 
criticism exercised on all ancient records, was severely dealt on the 
sacred volume. Metaphysical philosophy entered on the free career 
of speculative error and truth. All those revenged themselves on 
Christianity for their long bondage ; and there arose among men of 
science that fearful era which has so long prevailed. Christian dog- 
matism, in turn, strong in its inner fortress of authority, would not at 
first come forth to meet its enemies in the open plain, but dealt out 
its indiscriminate and haughty defiance. In the closing half of the 
past century, this movement seemed to have reached its zenith. 
There appeared no longer a settled religion left in the world. As in 
the first it stood, grappling with all enemies, laboring for a foothold; 
and as then all varieties of error manifested themselves, and truth 
was seen only in an imperfect form, so was it again. 

The eighteenth century saw revelation and science in direct hostil- 
ity. Metaphysics boldly asserted the baselessness of a supernatural 
faith. Ethics severed morality from belief and worship. Natural 
science laughed to scorn the cosmogony of Moses, the miracles of the 
Old and New Testaments. Criticism found interpolations and false- 
hoods in the text Neology tore it in pieces as a tissue of myths. 
History cast aside Judaism, and hurled the works of the Fathers with 
contempt among the rubbish of tradition. It is lamentable, indeed, 
to look back on the annals of that past epoch, when a material philos- 
ophy of unbelief was succeeded by a spiritual philosophy of unbelief, 
when an unchristian literature and science reigned over Europe : but 
we can only take refuge in a Christian optimism, and believe that, 
as it sprang from natural and necessary causes, it will yet come out 
in a right channel. It could not be expected that such a state of 
things should subside at once ; for more than forty days had the del- 
uge of error been swelling to its height; it must be more than forty 
days before dry land could be seen, and then it was a waste left by 
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the waters, an overturning of all landmarks, a needful rebuilding of 
each habitable home. There was demanded a gradual reconstruction 
of Christian science. It could only be, as in deeper insight, in more 
patient labor, falsehood should be met with truth ; as a better natural 
science should find its facts harmonious with a rightly interpreted 
Scripture; as a better criticism should find a pure and settled text; 
as a better metaphysics should discover the way of union with historic 
revelation, that there should be restored the identity of reason and 
faith. Such was, and is yet to a great extent the chaotic state of 
Christendom; such its phenomena, and such their causes. Never, 
since the birth of our religion, has been seen so stupendous a conflict 
as has been waged between the truth of God and human error; no 
other age, except the primitive, whatever its importance in philoso- 
phic or religious culture, can compare with this in which we live, in 
the grandeur of its efforts, the variety of its issues, the momentous 
problems which bang on its results. Nor have we yet reached its 
conclusion. The battle is not yet over : nay, we are to expect the 
mightiest attempts of error in proportion to the advances of truth. 
But, while the chaotic condition of Christendom yet remains, it is ev- 
ident from what has been said that the whole character of the strife 
is changed. It is not now, as in the past, an utter hostility of science 
to Christianity. The materialism and sensualism of the eighteenth 
century are gone ; and on every hand is felt the demand, not of des- 
truction, but of reconstruction. Pantheism itself, as well as Christian 
belief, is aiming in its own way at this. It is the tendency which un- 
derlies the grand movements of the age, intellectual, social, religious. 
The question on which the mightiest results depend, which must be 
felt by all deep minds as the most momentous of all, is, what shall be 
the character of this coming ora of retinion ? The inquiry is one 
which has its different answer, according to the different attitude of 
each in regard to both science and revelation. On one side the tran- 
scendental unbeliever expects the time when Christianity shall be ac- 
knowledged the transient phenomenon of a less advanced period ; a 
millennium of pure reason in science, in art, in society, in worship. 
On the other, the timid religionist sees only the signs of despair; 
and, between the two, are found many who remain in utter doubt, 
hardly knowing whether to fear or hope the more for the cause of 
truth. But we turn to this question in calm confidence. It appears 
almost blasphemy, to him who believes in the power of Christian 
truth and the promise of its Author, to be troubled with misgiving. 
That lofty sentence of the apostle should be our motto : u We can do 
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nothing against the troth, but for the truth.” And yet more, to hfr * 
who feels the necessity of a harmony between revelation and science, 
and has rightly studied the history of these successive strivings after 
it, it is a hope, founded not only on faith, but on a faith, which is 
“ the substance of that hoped for.” In this very analogy that we 
have drawn, do we read the assurance of triumph. It was necessary 
that primitive Christianity should pass through its fearful conflicts, 
before its victory, yet that victory came. Poor and imperfect, as 
viewed in the broader light of modem science, that early philosophy 
appears ; yet when we compare its results with the character of the 
time before it, when we remember that before even that imperfect 
Christianity, a more imperfect heathenism and scepticism passed 
away ; when we remember the constellation of genius and learning 
which shone upon the fourth century, we may see in it a sure ad- 
vancement And in like manner, when we regard the equally neces- 
sary causes which led to our struggles, and on every hand the omens 
of the present, we may expect similar results. Such is our view of 
the present attitude of Pantheism. As the early speculations of a 
Produs, a Philo, only formed a partial step in the process which 
produced a true philosophy, so we look upon the overshadowing sys- 
tem of Hegel as a transient effort to grasp those supernatural truths, 
which will themselves reveal its emptiness, and mould a higher and 
more satisfying system. Yet it will be asked, what special ground of 
hope is given here, if, according to this very analogy, we may only 
look for a partial and short-lived success, for an after age of worse 
confusion ? Our answer is given in the difference, as well as in the 
likeness, of the two eras. The contest of this time, though like, is 
deeper, and the result will be deeper. The first witnessed an inci- 
pient struggle ; the last has witnessed the meeting of philosophy and 
revelation on the final ground of battle, and the victory, when it 
comes, will be proportioned to the grandeur of its causes and its is- 
sues. Compared with the Pantheism of modem Germany, the most 
stupendous system of error the mind can create, heathen unbelief 
was puerile ; compared with the boldness of neology, the attacks of 
a Celsus and a Porphyry were harmless ; compared with the results 
of a Clemens and an Origen, the Christian philosophy of a Schleier- 
macher, a Twesten, a Muller, an Ullmann, are an immeasurable pro- 
gress. And on every hand we may see the signs of this new unity. 
Geology and astronomy are taking Christian ground; criticism is 
producing her learned men of thoroughly believing mind ; history is 
recognising the place and influence of revelation ; metaphysics and 
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ethics are striving after the harmony of reason and conscience with 
faith ; and in the most important domain of all, scientific theology, we 
have already traced the striking phenomena of our age. Out of the 
bosom of Protestantism is proceeding a new and living Christian 
philosophy ; and whatever the fears of many, there has never been 
a period, when in every part of Christendom has been such a vigo- 
rous awaking of both speculative intellect and devotional feeling, in 
the direction of belief. Even Romanism has passed, with a Mfihler, 
into the ground of scientific inquiry, and his position and method are 
utterly different from those of a former dogmatism. Our trust is in 
that progressive development through which not the reason of man 
only, but of God, is leading His Church. Christianity cannot die. 
Her triumphs are sure. Unbelief will pass, as it has passed away. 
We may lament the evils of the present; we may look for no im- 
mediate conclusions, but we must not, cannot fear the end. We must 
view these movements as the inundations of a mighty Nile, which, 
although they do not leave untouched the dwellings planted on the 
level of the shore, prophesy fair harvests blooming on soil fertilized 
by the waters ; and we must wisely leant, before the next overflow, 
to rear our houses on firm piles above the highest mark of the rising 
element This is our hope, and this our labor. In such a retrospect 
of the past, and such cheering omens for the future, we may look 
forward to a better era than any already reached ; an era that shall 
achieve what the primitive and succeeding times have only “ known 
in part and prophesied in part;” an era when a nobler constellation 
of genius than that of a Clemens, an Athanasius, an Augustine shall 
gild the firmament of the church ; when, after her most gigantic con- 
flicts, she shall win a lasting triumph, and to the centuries of a dis- 
severed Christendom shall succeed the age of faith and living wor- 
ship. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

EXPLANATION OF SOME PASSAGES IN GENESIS. 

By R. D. C. Bobbins, Professor of Languages, MMdlebury College. 

I. Genesis, Ninth Chapteb, Vebses 25 — 27 . 

“ And he said, Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants Bhall he 
be unto his brethren. And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth ; 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his ser- 
vant” 

It will be recollected that these words follow the account of the 
planting of a vineyard by Noah, his yielding to the temptation to 
drink of the wine and consequent exposure, and which his son Ham, 
father of Canaan, not only beheld but reported to others, whilst Shem 
and Japheth thoughtfully took measures to screen it from view. This 
conduct brought upon the transgressor, the curse of the father, con- 
tained in the 25th verse, and more particularly explained in the fol- 
lowing verses, by contrasting the fate of his posterity with that of his 
brothers. We should expect to find Ham in the place of Canaan in 
these verses, and some versions have substituted that name, or have 
translated, as if the text were Dft , but without critical au- 

thority. The 22d verse, in which Ham is called the father of Ca- 
naan, prepares the way for this verse, and the simple meaning is r 
that Ham shall be cursed in his posterity, the son bearing the iniquity 
of the father. The crime of Ham, according to oriental notions, was 
not a trivial one. “ No greater offence could have been committed 
against him (Noah) than Ham, who was himself a man of mature 
years and had sons, committed in this case.” The laws of filial rev- 
erence and modesty in domestic intercourse, were in that early age 
regarded as sacred. The transgression was a domestic one, and so 
the punishment When the penalty was inflicted upon the father, 
depriving him of the right of a son, his children naturally and neces- 
sarily suffer with him. Herder Hebr. Poetry, I. 221. MS? 
servant of servants, that is, the lowest servant , the opposite of 
trebtt, Comp. Heb. Gram. § 117. 2, and Ewald, § 488. — 
to his brothers, as is plain from what follows, Shem and Japheth. 

In Shem and Japheth is plainly included their posterity, and hence 
the suffix pronoun fab (to them) at the end of the 26th verse is used 
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instead of \h , according to Grammar, § 101. 2. ExpL 1. Ewald, 
§ 421. 

Noah does not proceed directly to the blessing that he is to pro- 
nounce upon Shem, but foreseeing his future prosperity, he more 
vividly portrays it, by breaking forth in a song of praise to God, who 
is the author of this good fortune. A somewhat similar usage is 
found in such passages as 14: 20, Ex. 18: 10, 2 Sam. 18: 28. njFP 
Dqj "‘rpfit , Jehovah the God of Shem , the author of the blessings be- 
stowed upon Shem. It should be noticed that Jehovah (irrtrr ) is 
only used in reference to Shem, to whose posterity, as the chosen 
people, he especially reveals himself by this name. See Tuch and 
Hengstenberg upon the passage. 

The first clause in the 27th verse is more difficult of interpretation s 
njjjb trrpa ftsT; the paronomasia here between the first and last 
words at once meets the attention. This verb, , future Hiphil 
(Jussive) from nn® was undoubtedly chosen for the sake of the sim- 
ilarity of sound with instead of a form of Sft-j with which it is 
here synonymous, although the primitive signification of fins, to 
open, expand, is nearly the same, and this is the usual signification of 
the same verb in Aramaean. The latter verb followed by ij as nn» 
here, is translated in 26: 22, made room for , and that is the literal idea 
in the present passage : to place in a free, unrestricted position, i. e. 
to make prosperous, and it should be rendered as expressing a wish : 
see Grammar upon the Impf. (Future) Jussive, § 126. 2. “ May 
God make room for Japheth.” So, in general, most of the ancient 
translations. The Sept, nlatvvou 6 &eoe r<p *IaqM & : Vulg. dilatet ; 
according to the Arab, of Saadi : Benefidat Deus Japheto. Comp, 
also in the use of h , Is. 4: 2, 18: 20, et aL — ptfp a Let 

him dwell in the tents of Shem.” The object of is undoubtedly 
a pronoun referring to Japheth. The parallelism of members seems 
to require, that this verse should have regard to Japheth, as the pre- 
ceding had respect to them ; and besides, the last words of the verse : 
and “ let Canaan be his servant,” are a useless repetition from the 
preceding verse. But a more decisive argument for this interpreta- 
tion is as Hengstenberg (Christology, VoL I. p. 44) indicates : As 
Noah intentionally used the name Jehovah in speaking of Shem, and 
Elohim in speaking of Japheth, the name would undoubtedly not have 
been left to be supplied by the reader. The word ttti is also various- 
ly interpreted. Some expositors, as Gesenius, Michaelis and others 
make it an appellative noun, meaning name , illustrious name , with 
renowned habitations but there should be some good rea- 
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eon for giving this word a totally different meaning here and in the 
preceding verse, and as none appears, we do not hesitate to render the 
clause : “ and let him [ Japheth] dwell in the tents of Shem," that is, 
let them be partakers with Shem in the blessings which are peculiarly 
his. The interpretation which makes this phrase mean that the pos- 
terity of Japheth shall sometime gain possession of the country of the 
posterity of Shem, and reduce them to subjection, is so much at vari- 
ance with the context, which requires that the blessings of Japheth 
should be only subordinate or supplementary to those of Shem, that 
it needs no confutation. 

The question naturally arises, what are the blessings desired and 
predicted, for the posterity of Shem, and in which Japheth is to be 
partaker ? Yon Bohlen, Tiele and others endeavor to make out a 
literal fulfilment in the temporal condition of the posterity of the three 
brothers, but the futility of this attempt is apparent on close inspec- 
tion. Even Tuch, who cannot be accused of an undue partiality for 
the spiritual in interpretation, rejects their theories and says : “ This 
declaration [referring to the clause, ‘ and Japheth shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem,]* goes back to the united act of filial piety of both bro- 
thers, and is intended to represent the ideal union in which at a sub- 
sequent time their posterity shall, as their progenitors now, be united, 
for a higher object. That is here first indicated in a more general 
way, which is distinctly declared in the subsequent history, chap. 12: 
8, that the salvation of all nations shall proceed from the offspring of 
Shem, who, making Zion the common centre of their efforts, shall 
without distraction be united in the fear of the Lord.” 

This may be considered as the second stage in the revelation of the 
blessings which are to be bestowed upon the human race, and which 
shall have their consummation when the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be fully established in the earth. The most general de- 
claration immediately followed the fall : “ it (the seed of the woman) 
shall bruise the serpent’s head” Gen. 3: 15. But here it is indicated, 
that the deliverance shall be wrought through the posterity of Shem ; 
in chap. 12: 3, 18: 18, et &L it is declared that in Abraham, of the lin- 
eage of Shem, shall all the families of the earth be blessed. The same 
is made to Isaac the son of Abraham, 26: 4, and to his son Jacob 28: 
14, with which compare Zech. 12: 7 and Mai. 2: 12, where we find 
SVJW and corresponding to Dfcj in this 

passage of Genesis. And subsequently, as is well known, the prom- 
ises became much more explicit and numerous. Comp. Isa. 2: 2 — 4, 
Zech. 14: 16 sq., Ps» 22: 26 sq., and Hengstenberg Christology, I. p* 
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25. In the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan, the 
is given above, is recognized: “prosefyti dent filii ejns et habitabunt 
in schola Semi” So Jerome, Augustine and others. Calvin ex* 
plains these verses in substance as follows : “ there shall be a tempo- 
rary division between them and Japheth. Afterwards a time shall 
come when they will again be united into one body, and have a com- 
mon abode. — Then the sons of Shem, of whom a greater part had 
scattered off and separated themselves from the sacred family, are to 
be collected together, in order that they may abide under the same tab- 
ernacle. People also of the stock of Japheth which had been a long 
time wandering and scattered about, are to be received into the same 
household. For God by a new adoption has made one people of dif- 
ferent races, and has effected a fraternal union among those who were 
aliens,” cf. 2: 14, 19. 


II. Genesis, Twentieth Chapter Verse 16 . 

u And unto Sarah he said, Behold I have given thy brother a thousand pieces 
of silver ; behold he is to thee a covering of the eyes unto all that are with thee, 
and with all other : thus he was reproved.” 

The last part of the verse alone occasions any difficulty : Behold, 
tnn not he referring to -pfrK , thy brother, but it, that is, the thou- 
sand pieces of silver, shall be tF 3^5 rfl 0^ , a covering of the eyes, a 
recompense or penalty both with thee and with all : nrDil , and thus 
justice is done thee. Abimelech. it is said in the 14th verse, made a 
present to Abraham of sheep and oxen and servants, when he restor- 
ed him his wife, who had been called his sister. These seem to be 
given as an expiation for the wrong done him. But he is not satis- 
fied with this ; he says to Sarah, I have given thy brother a thousand 
pieces of silver, which shall be a recompense to you individually for 
the wrong done, and to others. It is plain from the whole narrative, 
that Abimelech did not, at least after the explanation in the 12th 
verse : “ she is my sister,” intend to impute any blame to Abraham 
and Sarah for what they had done. On the other hand, he seems to 
understand the injury is all on his part, and that it consequently be- 
hooves him to make the proper expiation. This consideration aids 
us in explaining the words, n*103, “ a covering of the eyes;’* 
for if it means, as RosenmuUer and others suppose, that Sarah shall 
make use of this money to buy her a veil, so that she by this means 
appear in future to he a married woman, and not deceive others as 
she had done Abimelech, the reproach would be palpable. And ke- 
Vol. VJ3L No. 29. 6 
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sides, it yet needs proof that the veil was used in this early age as 
thus distinctive. See Gesenius Lexicon, raider rrt OS. We must, 
then, give another explanation of these words. And it seems to us 
that chap. 82: 21 leads to the correct interpretation here. rnMK 
Sityisa T'jt , “ I will cover his face,” (Eng. vers, appease him,) 
with the present. The original idea seems to be that of turning 
away the attention from, by means of a gift, and hence expiatory, 
so that the injury may no longer be seen. And injury or transgres- 
sion according to the Biblical representation is before the person in- 
jured or concerned, so that he sees it, and when forgiven, it is cover- 
ed, Ps. 85: 8, or cast behind their back, Isa. 88: 17, or what is equi- 
valent, the eyes or face are covered, so that it is out of view. The 
Seventy seem to have rightly understood the passage under consider- 
ation, who render iatcu <rot tig rifirp (fine, penalty) rov BQoat&nov 
gov. — But this expiation was not made for Sarah alone, but also for 
all who were concerned ; hence the words is nfcjn -[net bbb 
“ in respect to all that has happened with thee and with all.” It is a 
‘matter of some question whether the word nhtibl is in the 2d or 3d 
pers. fem. praet. of Niphal, but probably the former. The mean- 
ing given to it is very various. Gesenius : “ And she was convict- 
ed, had nothing to say in excuse.” Bosenmuller : et “ reprehensa 
est ; ” but how this is consistent with the explanation that Gesenius 
gives of the preceding words, and with the spirit of the whole passage, 
is difficult to see. For, of what was Sarah convicted, or for what 
had she to render an excuse ? We find that rD^ in the Hiphil some- 
times means to judge, to procure justice, and hence in the Niphal it 
may mean, to be judged, to have justice done one ; and accordingly 
here : and recompense is made, or justice done thee. See De Wette’s 
Translation, and Tuch’s Commentary on Genesis* 

IH. Genesis, Fiftieth Chapter, Verse 26 . 

“ go Joseph died, being an hundred and ten years old ; and they embalmed him 
in Egypt.” 

In the second verse of the same chapter, it is said : Joseph com- 
manded his servants, the physicians, to embalm his father, etc. These 
are the only instances in which embalming is spoken of in the Bible, 
and here the object is apparent, namely, to enable them to remove 
the bodies of the patriarchs from Egypt to the land of Canaan. The 
custom of embalming, as is well known, prevailed in Egypt even 
from a very early age ; according to Bosellini, II. 3, mummies have 
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been found of the dates of the earliest kings* The oflee in the cases 
mentioned above, was performed by the physicians of Pharaoh, v. 2. 
The manner of embalming is described by Herodotus, 2. 86, and by 
Diodorus, 1. 91. The latter says generally : They prepare the body 
first with cedar oil and various other substances, more than thirty 
(according to another reading, forty) days ; then, after they have 
added myrrh and cinnamon and other drugs, which have not only 
the power of preserving the body for a long time, bat of imparting 
to it a pleasant odor, they commit it to the relatives of the deceased. 
According to Herodotus, the time employed in embalming was seventy 
days, the time during which they mourned for Jacob, and the forty 
days of the embalming, spoken of in verse 2d, relates to the time in 
which the body was kept in the salts of nitre, after the infusion of 
the spices, which oompleted the embalming. So that, when rightly 
understood, there is an agreement between the classical and biblical 
writers. Comp. “ Egypt and the Books of Moses," p. 70 sq. 

The phrase, “he was put into a coffin (jiSfij, a wooden chest) in 
Egypt, has been adduced as a proof that the author of the Book of 
Genesis was not familiar with Egyptian customs. Bnt it proves, on 
the contrary, to be in accordance with Egyptian usage. For it is 
plain from various sources that wood was the common material for 
coffins, and basalt the exception. Herodotus says : “ Now, the re- 
latives take away the body (L e. after the embalming) and make a 
wooden image in which they inclose it»” And if this were not the 
case, a sufficient reason for preferring wood in this instance, arises 
from. the injunction in the 25th verse: “ Ye shall carry up my bones 
from hence," as the weight of stone would render the transference 
difficult. 
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ARTICLE V. 

AFFINITY OF ROMANISM AMD RATIONALISM, 
raox the omui. 




[The substance of the following article is taken from the Beitrlge of Dr. Ernst 
Sartorius, of Konigsberg, Prussia, formerly of the University of Dorpat He 
may be known to some of our readers as the author of “ Lectures on the Person 
ahd Woik of Christ" It is found in the Pfrst and Second Parts of his Beitrlge, 
or Oo nt rib u tkms to the Defence of Rvaogetteel Orthodoxy, and in Ul Reply to 
Kent I kneaded at first to tmnslata the whole, but as the original oocwpie e 
about 150 pages, and the arrangement and dhrimon were peculiarly German, I 
concluded to give the substance of it digested, and more adapted, I trust, to the 
taste of the English reader. Occasionally I have translated closely, and at other 
times I have condensed the argument, omitting the more obvious refutation of 

aamy. It is enriched with quotations frem the Decrees of the Ceracil of Trent, 
the works of the principal nationalists and of the Reformers, many of which 
will be found here. The discussion of this subject is peculiarly seasonable at 
this time, and may be of service in the controversy between truth and error.] 

It is the design of the present essay to prove the affinity of the 
systems of Romanism and Ctfhofidsnt in their fundamental princi- 
ples. 8och m attempt cannot be deemed unreasonable at a time 
when true Protestantism is assailed in different quarters by both. 

The striking ffifference between the two systems in firm, might 
appear to many, at first sight, as highly unfavorable to our object. 
While, on the side of the Rationalists we find the most unbounded 
license of private speculation, and no apparent external or internal 
unity, we perceive on the side of the Romanists a compact and con* 
nected system, which pleases the eye of the spectator by its symme- 
try, and which he would look upon with complacency, if founded 
upon pure truth. So striking is this apparent difference, that my at- 
tempt to prove their fundamental agreement has been considered as 
paradoxical, nay, a ridiculous fancy. But, every one acquainted with 
the subject knows, that this argument is nothing new, that it is to be 
found in Schubert De Naturalismo Eodesta Romanes, 1750, and in 
Chemnitz’ Examination of the Council of Trent, and that hints of 
this accordance are to be met with in the writings of Melanchthon, 
Luther and Calvin. 
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, The erroneous opinion that there is a wide and essential difference 
between the two s ystems, has been designedly kept op by those, who, 
to divert attention from, thexnsely es, aod to repel any suspicion of 
such agreement, have always expressed the utmost horror of Ration- 
al ism ; and who have been always ready to charge those with it, who 
are, in truth, the farthest removed from it, and the least in danger of it. 

If our limits allowed, and if it fell within the scope of this essay, 
we might show Dram history, that the relation of the Reformation to 
the scholastic philosophy was the same as that of modern orthodoxy 
to the Kantian philosophy. The Reformation began in the attacking 
by the reformers, of the scholasticism of the Church of Rome. The 
most superficial historical research, and the slightest acquaintance 
with the writings of the reformers, will convince any one of this. 

But, we proceed to consider some of the principal points of agree* 
ment between the two parties, dwelling upon some at greater length 
than upon others. 

Both, then, we should first remark, agree in setting up a different 
Msaros md rule of faith than the written divine word. They place 
the subjective word above the objective, and make the former the 
judge of the latter. They differ indeed widely in manner as to the 
nature of this human authority : the one holding to a Pope, governed 
by tradition and the decisions of councils, the other making of every 
mgu himself such a Pope, and maintaining, as Wegecheider expres- 
ses it, that everything is to be determined “by the precepts, of sound 
reason, tauquam verbum vere divinnm internum.” This difference 
in form is accidental, and in no way inconsistent with their identity 
in principle. In both, there is human authority; in the one case, that 
of the intuition of reason, in the other, that of Papal supremacy. 
Both alike leave the sure canon of the external word, and derive 
their true origin from the subjective. Both are natural religions, and 
we might also term them with propriety, fanatical religions ; for as 
soon as we leave the written word, we have no security against falling 
into mysticism, or any other form of fanaticism. We might show, 
pari pasetty that the system of mysticism remarkably coincides with 
those of Romanism and Rationalism . 1 

But we proceed to show their remarkable agreement in the doc- 
trines of sin and the justification of the sinner, of which Melanchthon 
said, that error could be more safely admitted in any other than 


1 Beitriigp 2. 4-13. The enthusiasm of Romanism in maintaining a successive 
inspiration for individuals. 
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tote* and tiwi he, who did net tmtosta n d notbn dtrf 
0 Christian It hat been admitted by &mt, to* reward dftBtrenees 
at manner constitute no objeetka to laired affbUgr is principle ht 
Afferent systems; and that all sy s tem s which aspect to merit the 
gnee of God in any way, are accordant. But we would tot re- 
mark generally, before going into detail, that the Bearish and Mon* 
ahriio systems may be characterised as Pelagian, white to true 
Protestant system is aati-Peiagiaft. Nor do the BarionaHstfi tom- 
selves, tough wont to deal so arbitrarily with dumb history, ventore 
to deny that their system is Pelagian, or call in question this insertion . 
They evade to charge of apostasy from to foith of to church, by 
alleging, that these distinctions are of little consequence, and that a 
man may hold what opinion he pleases about tom, and yet retain the 
faith of the church. 

The orthodox doctrine of to rinfolness of man, so dearly taught 
by the most explicit and decisive language of Scripture, especially in 
the 5th and 7th chapters of to Epistle to to Romans, is refuted by 
a Decree of to Council of Trent, that concupiscence has not to true 
and proper nature of sin. 1 Bellarmin, the great defender of to 
Church of Rome, has devoted a long series of chapters to the de- 
fence of this Decree against the Protestants. The Rationalist, 
Wegscheider, in his Manual of Theology, and Paulas, have no hesi- 
tation in adopting this decision of to Council of Trent, os to cm 
rect one. “The Romish Catechism has corseefy decided that 
concupiscence, if not wilful, is far removed from to nature of ria.” 

Both parties thus, in defiance of to most explicit la n guage of 
scripture, coincide in opinion, that original am is only se for to be 
considered sinful, as the man consents to it, and acts it out in what is 
forbidden. They both reason in to same way, tot it is impossible 
that our natural desires should be rinfuL This is true, as they were 
originally implanted in our frame; they were then pure and pleasing 
to God. They are not even now to be extirpated from human nature. 
And far be from us that iron system of philosophers and monks, 
which would require this of men, as Calvin says, “ Nihil nobisettm 
ferreaista Philosopbia 1 ” and Melanchthon, “It is not to be supposed 
that all affections are to be expelled from nature, as to fanatics 
vainly talk of their stoical apathy” But white this it true, it is eer- 

1 Concupiscentiam, qnam aliquando apostolus peccatum appellat, sancta Syno- 
dus declarat Ecclesiam CathoKcam mm qnam intellexisse peccatum appcllari, 
quod vere et proprie m Tenaris peccatum sit, sed quia ex peccato est, et ad pecca- 
tom indinafc Si quis autem oontrarium seaaent, aaathema tit. 
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tain that none of our passions*)* exist in fair original parity mi 
etder, as fee ynwnwii of our nature. Their equilibrium has beerf 
dtaMt 

fay ^ 0 w with or are fawn with Cold; they are sd fish, and 
Iwefac wtoTO BowfatfaeC^^ This border within, which 
desfa to us fan Our earliest childhood, since H is opposed to the 
rtndaid of the dtine law is sin, whether the will consents or not} 
nay, so fa fam befog subject to the will, it brings the wfiH ancon* 
seMyisto subjection to it, as Mdanchfan says : Tanta est tie eon* 
cupkceafa at matte afieotibus saepios obtemperent homines, qnam 
reeto jndido; and as Pascal has strikingly remarked in his well 
known passage on this subject: “It is concupiscence which gives to 
fa wiH itself a perverse tendency, inftises a selfishness into its voH* 
lions, robs the best services of man of their true value, and destroys 
fa peace of the s out in fa conflict within." 

So emphatically is the orthodox doctrine taught in Scripture, that 
both parties have no other resort than to wrest such passages, by a 
common exegesis, fam their plain and obvious meaning. The 
Rationalists, when the literal sense would oppose their system, have 
recourse to forced interpretations, accommodated, as fay term it, to 
a “rational exegesis," and thus make Scripture suit their purpose. 

The Romanists not only do this, but appeal against Scripture to fa 
Decree of fa 5th Session of fa Council of Trent. While fa 
Rationalists avoid fa term “merit” and instead of it use “make 
worthy," fa Romanists likewise make a subtle distinction between 
meriting de oondigno and de congruo. 

What we have said is sufficient to prove fa undeniable affinity of 
fa two parties in fa doctrine of sin ; we proceed now to consider 
their agreement in principle as to fa sinner’s justification, and we 
shall be able to show fat both have departed in equal degree fam / 

fa truth. 

From fa fake view of the natural condition of man, the common 
np&tw 'tpsvSos of fa two systems, we should expect to find them 
equally in error as to fa sinner’s justification. Let us examine for 
a moment, more particularly, fair view of man as a sinner, and of 
his ability to prepare himself for justification. According, fan, to 
their systems, every man is a sinner, in so far as he now and fan 
transgresses fa divine law. With these occasional dips, he is in fa 
main good and blameless, with sufficient natural strength of reason to 
teach him his duty, and of will to infinenoe him to do good works, 
acceptable to God, and worthy of justification. While there is some* 
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thHig 6z»&l in every man, there is much, Afct is good; and if the bal- 
ance is struck, it would he in his Aver. We quote here, the ^tyole of 
an important passage from Wegscheider, which shews fully the r*- 
tUmalistic view of justification : Qtucumque e vita turpi ad virtuteza 
easerserit is eadexn proportions, qua jam in virtutis studio program 
fiierxt, in gratiam com Deo revenns, ah eodem paenuxs digpufi judi- 
oabitur. Dens ex nniveroo vitaa tenore dignitatem hoxainis dgnsqne 
aesthnana, peecatori resipisoenti sortem setemam jnsfea lance ponder- 
atam tribuet, atqne prout vent virtue in aaimo peccatoris creecet, ita 
fiduda ei ratitaitur. Yenia igitur peocatorum reote ponitur in cou~ 
veraione gratis divinae ad peceatorem, et poena immmatione, pro 
mtione dignitatis prae moralis jnstistime definite 

What now is the Romish view of justification ? The Romanist 
may say that he is justified by faith, using evangelical terms, but he 
means by faith something far different from the true Protestant He 
does not regard it as confidence in the divine promise, appropriated 
to himself so that faith and the word of God are correlative ; 1 but 
as he terms it a tides formate. He considers itas put by synecdoche 
for love, and all the good works which flow from it He looks upon 
it as a meritorious quality in us — a good disposition, which we are 
to manifest, before we receive justification. He introduces into the 
idea of faith as much as possible of obedience to the law, and de- 
clares that by this active faith men are justified. In the same man- 
ner the Rationalist speaks of obedience to the principle of natural 
religion and inward culture, as making us worthy of the grace of 
God. If the sinner now works in himself this acceptable state of 
heart, and gives the preponderance to his virtuous disposition, by this 
faith cooperating with good works, as the Council of Trent expresses 
it, codperante fide cum bonis operibcu, he cannot foil of obtaining a 
justificatio prime, of which we see his good works ace the efficient 
causes and grounds. This justification, instead of being as Jdekmeh- 
thon expresses it, similiset aequalis eet omnium, varies in every man 

1 Beitrage 1 . 131 . Justificatio fit per verbum. Mel. How strikingly similar is 
the language of Hooker on this subject ! a We cannot be justified by any inhe- 
rent quality ; Christ hath merited righteousness for as many as are found in 
him. God accepted! them in Christ, as perfectly righteous, as if foey had hi- 
filled all that was commanded them in the law. Shall I say more perfectly 
righteous than if themselves had fulfilled the whole law ? I must take heed 
what I say ; but the Apostle saith, “ God made A/m,” etc. Such are we in the 
sight of God, as is the very Son of God himself. Man hath sinned ; God hath 
suffered ; God hath made himself the Sen of Man, and men are made the sight* 
eousnessef God.” 
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lag to A# eathodan view, ia the pnmeaaaing’jaat through the ohedieaoe. 
ath^cf Chriate hia moat Uj nativity even to the mmt igno* 
nmica death rf thaeraa* Tooaethe language of the Com. Fora* 
“ah am, Iota et pcrfoctianiiaa obedientiaa nativitate an aaaetiaeina. 
inqaeadigneaiiiwMiaaiamaenMfeaMrteni,eet juatilia.” And again: 
** Jutito flUcMnDwiAgE^nitect jw» 

titus Chiiati abagea uUenoatreram openaa addition© oosuatit.” The 
Betv. Confess.: “ Paaaio vel mors ana, omaiaqae, quae a suo ia earne. 
adref nsstmeaaaa faeit etpertoUt.” Malmurfithon, in hie Apology : 
« GWad merit* aobtodaumtor, at jmli repatemnr fidnri*meritoram 

*r-fTrr pup-fn '*■ V - 1 r" ” Galvin: “ So aofeaoa 

hahetnnr josh, qtri* Chri ati ebedianMa nobis accept* fertur, ac «i naa- 
taaeaeat.” Bet the Heidelberg Calechiam ia even mare deeirivet 
“ Sine al io m a o n a r i to exnara Dei mi a crioordia imM perfect* sa ti afa o. 
tio, jneitin etaanethw Ghrieti impotetur ac donator, perinde ae si aea 
uftum ipae peooatom ndmfaiaeem, nee alia mi hi labee mhnreret, imo 
ew qpani earn ohodiontlam, qwam pro me Chriita prnatititipae par*- 
fate fnettfaea* We hanra proaentod theae paaaages aa showing 
the na a irim o u a agtae a ea t af the P rotoe ta nt CttAanma. 

IetusMca^andnBnuhtoir. Jnrtifluation, aoooading to 
the Goaneil of Treat, ia not ©aly tendaaian af sins, hat sanctifieatton 
aed renovation. S a n et jfl qaticn ia not the fruit of jnatjfie ati aa , bnt a 
part of it, aed eaten into the act The sinner ia not regarded only, 
aed pronotmeed righteous, hat ia made so by the operation af tha> 
' Holy Ghost He does not baceme righteous through a graaoua aen*- 
taeoa af God, bnt aataaDy ao through hia indwelling virtue ; and 
owee hia eternal life aed aatvatfan tier mere to hit own imiaid right* 
naniweaa, (jnwtiirta inhaarwia,) than to the grace af God. This in- 
ward lightaonaonaa, meriting de condigno the grace af God, ia tone 
partly a gift of God, and partly* work of man. Bet aa aconayarnoa 
af the Bcnriah and Pnatoatant view ia jnat hare ao imp or tan t, we giro 
the Decree of (be Council of Trent. “Hane disposhknem, sea pro* 
p a rafi a nom, j nstifioi i o yea ooaa o q u itar, quo non eat sola peccatornm 
mniaria, aed at aanefifl ratio et renovatio intarioaia Wwainis. Non 

nobis r o d phat e a unusquiaque aaam aeotadam mansacam, qnaaa 8pin» 
has Sanetns partita ainguha prant vivet, et aeeandnm propriam eqjna* 
qwdisposittonemetcotipentknein. Qaanqaam anim n e m o pot o a te aae 
juata, niai eui merit* paaainnia Domini noatri Jean Chriati oamnumi* 
cantor, id tamen ia hao imp! jwtoketfane fit, dnm ejusdem aanatMmn 
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passionis merito, per Spiritan Banetan carftas Del dMunditur In 
oordibus eorum, qui justificantar, alque ipas inkeret Unde is 
ipsa justifications, com remissions peccatanun,hfse omnia ataulinfW 
aocipit homo per Jesum Christas, eoi inseritur per idem, spem et 
cantatas.” 

As justification is thus obtained by man's worthy predisposition, 1 
so is it to be preserved and increased by his own strength and good 
works ; according to the Romish system, the man can go on from a 
first to a second justification. 

If righteousness is an imputation of the perfect righteousness of 
Christ, it cannot admit of degrees of greater or less, higher or lower; 
it can neither be increased or diminished, bat must forever remain 
one and the same, or we deny perfect righteousness to Christ. If we 
can become still more righteous by bur works, and deserve a higher 
degree, we are imperfectly justified by Christ, he becomes a minister 
of sin, and the true idea of righteousness is destroyed. This the 
Romish system does in its doctrine of progres s ive justification. It 
has decreed thus on this point: u In ipsa justitia per Christi grariam 
aooepta, oobperante fide bonis operibus crescunt atqee magis justafi- 
cantur. Si quis dixerit justitiam acceptam non oanservazi atque 
etiam non aogeri per bona opera; anathema ’Sit." 

It fbllowB from this view of justification, that, as it has been earned 
by our own qualities and merits, and is to be preserved by the same, 
we can never be assured of our justification. The Council of Trent 
denounces accordingly an anathema against all who hold such a doc- 
trine: u Nemkri peccota dimitti, vel dimissa esse dicendum est Ne- 
que aiiud asserendum est, oportere eos, qui vere justificati stmt, abs- 
que ulla oranino dubitatione, apudseipsoe st&toere, se esse justificatos. 
Quilibet, dum m ipsum, suam propriam infirmitatan et indispositionem 
mspidt, de sua gratia formidare m timere potest.” It ealls such a 
doctrine, mania fides Haereticorum, and forgiveness is refused to 
those who hold it. That this doctrine flows naturally from the Rom- 
ish view of justification, and is a gainful part of the Romish system, 
has been shown by Chemnitz. The man thus forced to look to him- 
to his own infirmity and indisposition to what is good, the more 
conscientious he is, the more will he perceive his deficiencies, and 
stand in constant doubt of his justification. This doctrine of the 
Church of Rome must lead either to a careless security in sin and 
presumption, or else to despair, as Melanchthon says : Hoc doctrina 
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Legis Tel ad p raeumpU enem Tel ad deeperationem addndt It fails 
as in our greatest extremity, in the trying hoars of life, when the 
oppressive consciousness of our unspeakable deficiencies fills the soul 
with alarm ; k makes us ashamed in the decisive hour of death, and 
as the last and bitterest fruit of false doctrine will perish with us be- 
fore the bar of an infinitely holy God. 

If we compare die view of justification advanced by Wegscheider, 
which has been quoted, and the declarations of Kant, that by an 
imitation of Christ’s example, and by forming in ourselves the ideal 
of humanity, which is acceptable to God, we are to be justified, we 
find no essential difference in the two systems. They know of no 
other justification than that by the law. Both are natural legal sys- 
tems. and of both is it true, in the language of Melanchthon : w Non 
ridet ratio attain j ustit i am, quam justitiam legis.” 

And from the fbndamental error, that justification is incomplete 
without good works, must necessarily spring an entire confounding of 
the proper office of the law and the Gospel. The highly important 
and essential difference between them is either falsely represented, 
or alike rejected by both. Both parties agree, that the object of the 
coming of Christ into the world was, as a new moral lawgiver, to 
prescribe a higher and more perfect moral law than Moses, and pre- 
sent in his own person a perfect example of its fulfilment, by imitation 
of which, men may be justified before God. They both regard him 
as a masterly teacher of a moral system, freed from the Mosaic cere- 
monial. They consider the gospel as differing from the law only in 
this respect, that the law requires external works ; the gospel, besides, 
internal affections, a distinction which though sufficiently refuted by 
the tenth commandment, still Kant and his followers repeat. What 
is this, as Melanchthon says, but to teach the law and destroy the gos- 
pel, and confound the proper office of both ? How full and clear was 
the voice of the Reformers as to the office of both I Says Melanch- 
thon : u The office of the gospel is to receive good gifts from God, 
that of the law to offer our own. They divided the uses of the law 
into three parts ; the civil, (nsus politicos,) to bring man to an exter- 
nal reverence ; the pedagogic, to bring him to Christ ; and the didac- 
tic use for the regenerate, and partakers of Christ by faith. Of this 
last use, Melanchthon says : u The law is to be taught even to the re- 
generate, that as their knowledge and penitence for the sin that 
dwelleth in them increases, so may also their faith increase. The 
law is to teach us these good works, which God has prepared for us 
to walk in. We are not to invent such, but to be governed by his 
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word. 91 And again he says very forcibly: Hoc pardcnla grati$ fadt 
discrimen legis et evangelii. Luther, in his sermon on the office of 
law and gospel, says: “ The gospel does not tdl man what God re- 
quires of him, but what he has done for him; it bids him believe and 
be sure that God will forgive him his sins, and receive him as hk 
child.” The whole sermon is worthy of an attentive study. 

We have thus seen the remarkable agreement of the two systems, 
in their doctrine of justification. They both teach sinful man to trust 
in himself, in the works of his own hands, and in his inward right- 
eousness. They would begin and end, as we have proved from their 
own words, the salvation of man in his sinful self. Both maintain 
that man, by virtue of the natural light of reason, and by the power 
of his free will, can attain to the favor of God and to eternal life. 

It was against soul-destroying errors like these, that the Reform- 
ers, with the Bible in their hands and in their hearts, raised up a 
standard; and though the world and the rulers of its darkness set 
themselves against them, yet they boldly and loudly confessed the old 
Bible faith in Jesns Christ, the crucified, the Saviour of the lost, the 
eternal Son of God, whose power and glory are only surpassed by 
the greatness of that love which moved him to veil the splendor of 
his divinity in the form of a servant; the divine becoming human, 
that the human might become divine, and be restored to pure and 
holy fellowship with God. They declared that every thing that man 
put in his place must be rejected ; and the word of God sounding 
forth in its power and greatness, penetrated the humbled hearts of 
thousands, and brought them in faith and love to the feet of Jesns, 
where alone the soul can find peace, sanctification and eternal life. 
They have bequeathed their faith, as their most precious legacy, to 
us. Their confessions have ever been the bulwark of Protestantism, 
the inviolable Magna Charta of its freedom. While these are pre- 
served, like the ancient Palladium, the church is safe. 

Are these the boasted advances of our age in Theology, that after 
three centuries, we should relapse into the same errors from which 
we were then happily relieved by these great hearted men ? Shall 
we extinguish the Sun of Righteousness, that we may be enlightened 
by the ignes fatui of Reason ? Truly the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God ! The wise of this world receive not the wis- 
dom of God ; nay, they despise it as foolishness. They are forever 
erecting their children’s houses, which fall down as fast as they are 
set up, while his foundation, other than which no man can lay, stand* 
eth sure and immovable* God often leaves his enemies now, as he 
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8d ei 4A to torn timir swords agsinst each other, and dins detfroya 
them by themselves* I would mention only the systems of Kant, 
Fictile and- Sohelling. How remarkable that just at a time when 
tinman reason is so highly extolled, and the divine word so greatly 
despised, these systems are in conflict with each, and some have al- 
ready fallen! Did the preservation of God’s truth in the world 
depend upon human faithfulness, we might well despair. But a di- 
vine power sustains it; it conquers by its own irresistible might. 
When most depressed, as all history shows, it has often risen and 
crushed its adversaries. We must be then indeed of little faith, if 
we despair of its final triumph. The grass of human doctrine with- 
ered* ; the flower of human wisdom fiadeth, but the word of the Lord 
endureth forever. 1 


ARTICLE VI. 

REVIEW OF RECENT FRENCH WORKS IN METAPHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

HUto&re de la PkUoeophie AUemande depuis Kantjusqu'a HegeL Par 
J. Wtttm, Ihepecteur de VAcadimie de Strasbourg. Ouvrage cour- 
onne par VListitut ( Academe des Sciences, Morales et PoUUques.) 
4 Tom. 8t to. pp. 528, 680, 466, 648. Paris. 1846-1849. 

De la Philosophic AUemande. Rapport 6 V Academe des Sciences, 
Morales et Politiques, precedi dune Introduction sur Us doctrines 
de Kami, de Fichte, de Schetting, et de HegeL Par M. De R&musat, 
Membre de VInstitut. Svo. pp. CL VI1L 210. Paris. 1845. 

In 1836, the Academy of Moral and Political Science of the 
French Institute, at the suggestion of the Philosophical section, pro- 
posed a critical examination of German philosophy, as a subject of 
competition. The result is contained in the above works. 

The competitors were to adhere to the following conditions : 1. 
By extended analysis to render an account of the principal German 

1 Verbum Dei manet in teternam. This was the motto of the Elector of Sax- 
ony, and his servants wore its initial letters embroidered in their garments. See 
a sermon of Sartorius, delivered at the Commemoration of the Third Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the Augsburg Confession, on The Glory of the Augsburg 
Confession. 

Voi. VILL No. 29. , 7 
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systems, from Kant to the present time. 2. To give special attention 
to the system of Kant, with which all the othera are connected. 8L 
To give a critical estimate of the German philosophy ; to discuss the 
principles on which it is founded, the methods it employs, the results 
it has attained ; to seek out what of error and what of truth hare 
met together in it, and to discriminate what, in the last result, may 
legitimately remain in one form or another of the philosophical 
movement in modem Germany. 

In 1838, six memoirs were presented. They were adjudged insuf- 
ficient, and the proposals were renewed, with a limit of two years. 
Seven competitors then offered their works; the section “jujea ce 
concours fort et briUant ; ” but no one essay was thought sufficiently 
complete to fulfil the conditions of the programme. The final judg- 
ment was prorogued till 1844; and then three memoirs survived, 
which are the subject of the Report of De R&nusat. 

This report is admirably drawn up ; it is a kind of model of what 
such reports should be ; and it is such a document as perhaps only a 
Frenchman could produce. It is eminently candid, and also strict; 
there is an air of courteous authority about it which is as it should be ; 
it goes into the subject matter just about enough, and it gives a full 
account of the memoirs themselves, in all their parts. Honorable 
mention is made of M. Fortund Guiran, the author of one of the 
essays ; but the prize is decreed to M. Willm, as having given the 
most satisfactory exposition of the whole subject. His work is de- 
scribed as solid, faithful and conscientious ; executed with care rather 
than with art; the style is simple, just, and for the most part clear; 
he shows, however, the traces of familiarity with German idioms, and 
sometimes has too many words, and too many strange words, though 
the latter fault is natural to one who is trying to transfer German 
philosophy into the French tongue. Parts of his work are specially 
signalized as of unusual ability and novelty —that, for example, 
upon the philosophy of Hegel. The report concludes, of course, 
with an assertion of the claims of the French philosophy as com- 
pared with the German. The results of the latter, it is said, inspire 
distrust ; they are contrary to that truth which it is the object of 
philosophy to methodize, and not to annul. Neither in its method, 
nor in its results, neither as a matter of science nor as a matter of 
truth can the French philosophy fully accept the German philosophy. 
“ Germany has been unfaithful to that wise and sure method inaugu- 
rated by Descartes,” whom all philosophic Frenchmen delight to 
honor. To explain ourselves clearly, and in technical terms, in that 
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psychological method which doee notindiseolnMy connect ontology with 
psychology; and in the autologioal doctrines which are not constantly 
based upon psychology, we cannot recognise the philosophical me- 
thod of modem times ; we do not recognise the fundamental condition 
of science. “The French philosophy may be enlightened by the 
lights of the German, and enriched by its ideas, bat it ought to re- 
main indissolubly faithful to the fundamental beliefs of human reason, 
and to the method of Descartes.” Sadi is the constant refrain of 
the French, ever since Cousin took up the word. What they really 
mean by their “psychological method,” as distinguished from the 
German method, it is not so easy to ascertain. As distinguished 
from the method of the materialistic philosophy, it has indeed a 
sense $ but what its signifioaacy is as definitely exhibiting the scien- 
tific peculiarity and honor of their school, as contrasted with the 
Germans, we have endeavored in vain to discover in the repeated 
eulogies of it by Cousin and his zealous adherents. Nor does the 
exposition which M. De Rdmusat gives of it in his preface, aid us 
much, especially when he assures us that Plato had this psychological 
point of view ; and that the science of man (L e. psychological science) 
is the science of reason. 

The introduction to this report gives us a kind of sketch of the 
leading opinions of the chief German philosophers. It is written 
with dearness; bnt its criticisms are too general, and its appreciation 
of the real questions and problems of the German schools, is insuf- 
ficient. And yet it is perhaps the best general and succinct expo- 
sition of these systems which is readily accessible. 

The work of M. Willm, inspector of the Academy of Strasburg, 
and corresponding member of the Institute, is comprised in four 
huge volumes ; and it is undoubtedly the most complete, and faithful 
and candid exposition of German philosophy, to be found outside of 
that speculative country. The author is not himself a groat philoso- 
pher, but he is able to understand and describe the systems of great 
philosophers. He is not remarkable for acuteness, and he is often 
too vague and general in his criticisms ; but in respect to learning, to 
impartiality, and to general philosophical ability, he is well fitted for 
the great task which he has here undertaken. It has been the work 
of years of laborious research. It was begun before the prize of the 
Academy was instituted, and his last volume was published five years 
after the award had been decreed to himsel£ 

This work is not only the most important and able in the French 
literature* upon the subject of German philosophy, bat it is also the 
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only one which can pretend to any degree of thoroughness or eonw 
pleteness. In 1836, M. le baron Barchou de Fenhoen published a 
history of German philosophy, in two Tohrmes ; but it is rather a nar- 
rative about the systems, than a philosophical exposition of them; 
The work of L. F. Schdn (Transcendental Philosophy, Paris, 1881) 
is restricted to the system of Kant, and gives only a tolerable view 
of his Criticisms of the Pore Beason and of the Practical Reason. 
Cousin’s Lectures on Kant (1844) present a rapid and brilliant 
sketch of the main principles of the Pure Reason, with a skilful at- 
tempt at the refutation of them in their bearings -on the great inter* 
ests of morality and religion. Besides this, in his* lectures on the 
history of Moral Philosophy, we have an account of Kant’s Ethical 
system ; but he has nowhere attempted even a complete outline of 
the schemes of the later German philosophers. The work of M. 
Matter, on SchelHng, (1845,) is more valuable as a contribution to 
the history of literature, than as a philosophical production. M. Ott, 
doctor of law, published in 1844, a work with the tide, “ Hegel and 
the German Philosophy ; or, a Critical Exposition and Examination 
of the Principal Systems of German Philosophy since Kant, and 
especially of the system of HegeL” His notices of the earlier sys- 
tems is superficial ; it is a book upon and against Hegel, avowedly 
written in the interest of the Roman Catholic church against Pro- 
testantism. “ Protestant philosophy,” he assures ns, “ is done ; Hegel 
has given it the last word.” And tike result of it is “ universal con- 
fusion ” That Hegel’s system left M. Ottfs mind in this state, is 
quite probable. Besides these, and some earlier productions, now 
past use, which give an account of the German systems, the French 
literature also contains translations of some of the more important 
works of the German philosophers, all the leading ones of Kant, 
Fichte’s Destination of Man, Destination of the Learned, also his 
Theory of Science, Schelling’s Bruno, System of Transcendental 
Idealism and Philosophical Fragments, (translated by W2Dm,) and 
Hegel’s Lectures on Aesthetics. 

These were the forerunners of Mr. Wilhn’s more arduous attempt, 
under the impulse of the Academy. 

In a long introduction of some eighty pages the author expounds 
the points of view under which his criticism is conducted ; gives a 
rapid sketch of German philosophy from the time of Leibnitz ; and 
vindicates the general division of his work. He divides the modem 
German philosophy into three parts ; the first, the period of Critical 
and Transcendental Idealism, comprises Kant, Fichte, and their 
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great opponent Jacobi; the second, the period of Absolute and Ob- 
jective Idealism, gives the systems of Schelling and Hegel, with the 
dissenting and opposing schemes, especially those of Herbart. Each 
of these two parts is in two volumes. 

The first volume and one third of the second is devoted to Kant, 
and it is perhaps the most complete and satisfactory portion of the 
whole work. The extent of it was demanded by the programme, and 
is justified by the inherent importance and influence of Kant’s posi- 
tion and system. The remainder of the second volume is devoted in 
about equal portions to Fichte and to Jacobi. Upon the dissent of 
the latter, and upon the merits of his dissent great stress is laid, not 
more perhaps than is justified by the importance of the principles 
which Jacobi advocates, but more than is due to the actual influence 
or the philosophical acuteness of his works. Nearly four hundred pages 
of the third volume are occupied with Schelling, and the remainder of 
this, with 350 pages of the fourth volume, gives a full and most valua- 
ble account of Hegel’s various productions. Under the head of Dis- 
senting and Independent Philosophy, we have the system of Schleier- 
m&cher, Baader and Krause, and even those of Gothe, Jean-Paul 
and Alexander v. Humboldt. And last of all, Herbart is described as 
the great representative of the opposing philosophy, and of his various 
works a better account is given than can be found in any of the histo- 
ries of modern philosophy. And yet our author's critical estimate of 
the value of Herbarfs system hardly assigns him his due importance ; 
for his philosophy may now be said to be the only system which is 
making progress in Germany. The works of Drobisch and Harten- 
stein are contributing to rescue it from the silence, and even contempt, 
with which its realistic positions have been treated by an overbearing 
idealism. Under these six names, then, Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, Schel- 
ling, Hegel and Herbart, M. Willm recounts the history of modem 
German speculation. Incidental notices of the writings of their follow- 
ers, the lesser lights, are scattered through the volumes and the notes. 

The whole work is one of an impartial historian of philosophy. 
The plan uniformly followed is to give a full analysis of every impor- 
tant work of each philosopher. This analysis is often minute, not to 
aay tedious. The main points are fortified by translated citations. 
At the end of this analysis, M. Willm gives a general view and criti- 
cism of the whole system. At the end of the whole work there is the 
same for the whole. These citations are generally generous and 
manly in their tone, they have a certain air of independence, but they 
lack precision. It hardly seems to us that in this respect the work 
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answers the design of the Academy. The author is worthy of praise, 
however, in not leading his authority te that glorification of the 
French philosophical supremacy, with which znoet of the French ac- 
counts of German philosophy abound. His philosophical training 
has evidently been rather German than French. His position at 
Strasburg is favorable to an understanding of both the nations* 
And we think that no one can doubt that he has been more successful 
in transferring German philosophy into a foreign land than almost 
any of his predecessors. A comparison of his account of Hegel’s work 
with that of Ott, and even of his exposition of Schelling's system, 
with that of M. Matter, shows his superiority. Cousin is here his 
only rival. The German categories do indeed often seem strange in 
their French garb, but that is unavoidable; and the author has not 
sacrificed faithfulness to elegance. 

Our author is no blind panegyrist, and still less is he a blind revis- 
er of these daring German schemes. He gives to Kant, the honor of 
freeing philosophy from the fatal grasp of sensualism, and of vindi- 
cating the authority of our moral nature, while he dissents from all 
the main conclusions of his criticism of the Pure Reason. He vin- 
dicates Fichte from the charge of an absolute denial of an external 
reality, and yet is not sparing in his condemnation of him for denying 
the Divine personality. While he maintains that the primitive form 
of Schelling’s system, that of identity, rests on a gratuitous hypothesis, 
and contains decided pantheistic tendencies, he dare not deny its in- 
fluence in elevating our ideas of nature, and in contributing to a 
more vivid impression of the immanence of God in his works. Of 
the later system of Schelling he does not give an account; and this 
would be a serious defect in his work, were it not to be supplied in a 
future volume, which is promised. His criticism upon Hegel’s philo- 
sophy is better than that of any other excepting Kant, assisted as he 
is by the able logical works of Trendelenburg ; its defects are care- 
fully stated, its pantheistic tendencies and practical conclusions are 
opposed ; while full credit is given to its immense systematic power, 
its grasp and comprehensiveness, and to the almost unrivalled philo- 
sophical genius and attainments of its originator. 

it may be interesting to give a concise statement of the character 
and results of this great philosophical movement as they are presented 
by so able an historian. To do this we will abridge and translate 
some portions of M. Willm’s concluding summary. 

The insufficiency of sensation (or “ sensible experience”) to explain 
the facts of consciousness, and the impotence of materialism in re a* 
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dering -m account of metal and intelleotoal phenomena aw now gen- 
erally conceded; sanwirikun, with all its theoretical and practical con* 
sequences, is forever banished from science, thanks to the united efr 
forts of the French and the German philosophy. And this triumph 
of a spiritual philosophy in the nineteenth century is so much the 
mere remarkable, since it knot a maple reaction, bat has been obtain* 
edataa epoch when the physical sciences are making the most T&pid 
progress, and when thought has been expressed with the greatest 
freedom. 

While Kant recognizes internal and external experience as the 
only source of all real knowledge, he makes this experience itself to 
foe a produet of the activity of mind, and in the general laws and forms 
of sense and of understanding. Jacobi and Herbert are realists ; they 
maintain the independent reality of external objects ; but the former 
at the same time regards consciousness as the guaranty of this reality, 
and as the natural seal of moral and religions truths, of which reason 
is the organ ; the latter recognizes the right of intellect to rectify, to 
modify, and to complete the data of experience according to the de- 
mands of logic, and seeks for truth far beyond the empire of the 
senses. 

Fichte has made too much of the subjective element ; but he has 
put beyond question the spontaneity and the power of the subject, of 
the ego. The results of his system confirms the position that the ego 
cannot by itself alone comprehend the world, that the real world will 
escape us if we renounce seeing with the eyes and feeling with the 
organs that are put at our service. Thus it is evident that besides 
the thinking subject it is necessary to admit the existence of an inde- 
pendent object; which is however in relation and harmony with the 
ego, acting upon it and ready in turn to be acted upon. 

Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel are idealists ; yet in different 
degrees. Kant professes what he calls the critical or transcendental 
idealism, and he protests against the system of Berkeley. His phi- 
losophy is idealistic in respect to phenomena, and not in respect to 
things as they are in themselves. The idealism of Fichte is more 
radical, and this philosopher was able to keep himself from nihilism 
and from atheism only on the basis of that same frith in our moral 
reason, by which Kant reestablished the truths which he regarded as 
theoretically problematical. The idealism of Schelling and of Hegel 
is riisolute and objective, not like that of Berkeley, but in a wholly 
new sense ; it might be more justly called rationalism or absolute in» 
taUectualism. They do not deny the real existence of the external 
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world, hot they present it as the issue of mind or spirit, as made what 
it is by spiritual ideas, which alone are primitively and essentially 
true and real* They admit experience, but they say that this only 
gives us the surface of things, which are not at the bottom that which 
they appear as immediately known through the senses $ their endea- 
vor is, if we may so express it, to intellectualize experience by means 
of rational intuition and by the necessary evolutions of sovereign 
thought. 

Kant assigns to reason, as the faculty of cognition, authority only 
in the way of criticism, and pretends to restrict it, so far as real know- 
ledge is concerned, to the limits of the phenomenal world; yet he 
attributes to it a relative authority as a logical faculty, but an abso- 
lute value only in the form of practical reason. The rationalism of 
Fichte is more decided than that of Kant, but, not being able to ex- 
plain the real world by the movements of thought alone, he denies it 
in theory and admits it on the faith of practical reason alone. 

Jacobi, with all his distrust of discursive speculation, of the specu- 
lation of the understanding, which wrongly applies the maxims of 
experience to matters metaphysical, is yet a rationalist in according 
entire confidence to the fundamental convictions of man’s rational na- 
ture, to consciousness fertilized and developed by observation and 
thought. 

Herbert is a rationalist in conceding to the intellect, not the right 
indeed of abstracting from facts and of exercising itself in the void, 
but that of interpreting facts, of making them complete by analogy 
and of transforming them by reflection. 

Schelling and Hegel, in fine, make human reason equal to the 
divine intelligence, make it the depositary of eternal ideas, and pre- 
tend, by the necessary evolution of thought, to comprehend and re- 
construct the universe, the natural and the moral order of things. 

Rationalism is then everywhere dominant in the German philoso- 
phy ; it is the soul of it, both when it claims to explain the world d 
priori , and when it acknowledges the necessity of starting from the 
data of experience. 

In respect to religious questions, Kant, Jacobi and Herbart are 
theists; but Kant recognizes only a moral theology, Jacobi only a 
theology of feeling, and Herbart only a physico-theology. Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel are pantheists, yet with differences. Fichte 
professes a sort of moral pantheism. The pantheism of Schelling is 
more material ; 1 that of Hegel is altogether idealistic or logical. 

i lUs can only apply to the first form of 8ctaUfcig’s system, sad even in ap- 
plication to that it is hardly an intelligible statement. 
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Thai gras paathriwm which makes matter divine, and vflaefc is the 
equivalent of atheism, is foreign to all these systems, and the immoral 
and irreligious consequences dedudble from it were far from the 
thoughts of their authors. 

As to the immortality of the soul, it appears incompatible with the 
pantheism of Schilling and of Hegel. Yet Schelling himself and a 
fraction of the school of Hegel have endeavored to reconcile personal 
immortality with pantheistic principles. Jacobi believed in it with 
ad his so<d; Kant made it a necessary condition of the moral law, 
certain as this law itself; and Herbert finds this dogma so simple and 
so evident, that it seems to him superfluous to prove it ; it is the ne- 
cessary result of his doctrine respecting the soul, which is, that it is 
in its essence simple, and hence eternal and imperishable. 

in respect to ethics, Kant, Jacobi and Herbert may be placed on 
one side, over against Schelling and Hegel ; Fichte occupies the cen- 
tre between the two parties. The ethical principle of Kant is wholly 
rational ; that of Jacobi wholly from feeling ; and the morals of Her- 
bert are derived from both reason and feeling. Fichte advocates a 
hind of mystic morals, yet strong and generous, full at once of personal 
dignify and of self-denial, of independence and of devotedness, in 
the idealism of Schelling and of Hegel the practical reason is absorb- 
ed by the theoretical, and morals properly speaking occupy a secon- 
dary place. The absolute precept of pantheistic idealism is this— 
know thyself; and the whole destination of man, in this system, seems 
to be to arrive at a knowledge of himself as absolute mind. 

Moral freedom is not equally guarantied by all these systems. 
According to Kant, liberty is the only immediate rational feet, the 
only law which we know of the “intelligible world. ” According to 
Jacobi it is so certain, that it is his scale for measuring the truth of 
systems. He is ready to reject without further examination every 
scheme of fatalism. Fichte makes freedom to be the very essence of 
spirit, the principle of self. Though Heibart does not deny liberty, 
yet he does not conrider it as a primitive fact, but he makes it the 
product of the development of the intellect, of the concurrence and 
mutual action of ideas. Schelling and Hegel profess an intellectual 
fetaHsm. Liberty presupposes an individuality, a read personality, 
so eh as pantheism does not admit. 

As to the philosophy of nature, Kant, Schelling and Hegel ex- 
plain every thing dynamically ; opposite to them is Herbart, whose 
physics are entirely constructed on mechanical principles, although 
lie grants that such principles are not sufficient to explain all the 
phenomena of the organic world. 
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All these philosophers have had, and still have, numerous adhe- 
rents ; it is then natural to suppose that there is in each system a 
fund of truth ; for though error may seduce for a time, it cannot long 
carry the best minds in its train. 

There was a time when almost the whole philosophy of Germany 
was of the school of Kant ; some were drawn along by the force of 
the current, but others by their convictions, and among these were 
men of the highest distinction. That part of his system which de- 
served their assent, is that which will be abiding — and that is, the 
idea of a criticism of the human understanding, and the general 
spirit of his ethics. Such a criticism of the nature and limits of our 
knowledge founded on an examination of the primitive elements 
of reason, upon an analysis of consciousness, will ever be the obliga- 
tory beginning of philosophy. Such an examination will always lead 
to the result that the system of our knowledge reposes upon an intel- 
lectual basis ; that the “ forms ” of our knowledge are furnished by 
the understanding. From this it is not necessary to conclude with 
Kant, that all our knowledge is subjective, but only that our knowl- 
edge of the world is from our point of view alone, limited and inade- 
quate indeed, yet true in itself though incomplete. And as to Kant’s 
ethical system, the general formula may be modified, and its rigor at- 
tempered, but the sovereign principle presented by him in all its 
purity and majesty can no longer be misconceived. Kant has con- 
quered forever, at least in the view of science, the ethics of prudence 
and self-love. His indirect proof of the existence of God and of the 
immortality of the soul, as necessary conditions of the moral law, will 
also remain, though in other forms; and his idea of an universal 
and just state, as the providential end of history, will also abide. 
His theory of the sublime and beautiful [to which he was instigated 
by Burke] has been the commencement of a new system of Aes- 
thetics, not false but incomplete, for beauty and sublimity are in the 
objects as well as in ourselves. 

In Fichte we have a singular union of an heroic idealism with an 
ethical system of pure self-denial ; no one has more strongly in- 
sisted upon the sovereignty of self ; no one has carried farther a re- 
gard to duty ; and if, for a time, the moral order was his God, he at 
least showed that he was ready to sacrifice everything to the object 
of his worship, His idealism will remain as a testimony how far the 
human mind can go in the attempt to draw everything from its own 
substance — a proof both of its activity and of its inefficiency. To 
have the right to profess realism, we must have tried the way of 
idealism according to Fichte. 
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Besides the examination of the power of self, which was the aim 
of Fichte, and of the pore reason which was the object of Kant, we 
have in Jacobi an evidence of the necessity of an analysis of our 
actual consciousness, illustrated also, by die Scotch and French 
schools of philosophy. Though this will not give us a system of phi- 
losophy, yet h is the necessary basis of such a system. Here are 
revealed our fundamental religious, and moral and aesthetic feelings, 
die disinterested love of truth and science, all those elementary dis- 
positions which go to make up the rational nature of man. Jacobi 
did not make a system ; but bis merit consists in having constantly 
opposed the voice of consciousness to the aberration of the philosophy 
of his times. 

Schelling and Hegel have exaggerated a true principle, and that is 
the harmony between our spirits and the external world, between the 
subject and the object, the concord of legitimate thought and of ob- 
jective realities. This principle is tacitly recognized by every posi- 
tive philosophy. It is perverted in the doctrine of absolute ideality, 
and in the pretension that man can attain a divine and absolute 
science, and reconstruct the universe by a dialectic process. The idea 
of Schelling, in his philosophy of nature, of an immanent and dynamic 
principle, by which the universe is made an organic whole, is indeed 
only an ideal, and it may not ever be absolutely proved and traced 
oat ; but still it is by the light of such an ideal that we must study 
nature ; for only thus can we have a science and a progressive science 
of nature, instead of a map of facts without inherent unity. And 
this may be done without ceasing to consider each thing as having its 
relative independence, without seeing in man nothing above a pro- 
duction of animal life, and while we still admit that God is the cause 
of all the order of the universe. 

The idea of Hegel is still more vast; it is to the whole of philos- 
ophy that which Schelling’s is to the philosophy of nature. Hegel 
has the merit of having laid hold of the problem of speculative 
science in all its grandeur, and having attempted to carry it through 
all the departments of human thought Such an idea of unity and 
system as he propounds, has always been the soul of philosophy, 
though it can never be absolutely realized. There is, indeed, no true 
philosophy of history, without the supposition that the human race 
Is advancing to realize some great end, that of universal freedom, of 
a perfect state. There is no true history of philosophy, if we see in 
Its causes only a fortuitous succession of systems. We may not 
adopt the end or the scheme which Hegel propounds, either for phi- 
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kaephy of &r history ; bat we say, that history cm bb rationally 
ounce iued of only as a progress towards some one end, and that the 
history of philosophy is instructive only as we view it as a constant 
means of arriving at real truth. 

The philosophy of Herbart is contributing to the overthrow of the 
purely idealistic systems, and may be the transition to the re&stab* 
lishment of a veritable realism. 

Idealism, as an absolute and final system, must be abandoned ; but 
only in its ruins, and in part from its ruins will a new system be re- 
constructed. This philosophy will not be the old dogmatism which 
Herbart has striven to reestablish ; it will be a realism attempered 
by idealism, a rational realism, founded, not on the dogma of the 
real identity of subject and object, of thought and being, but upon 
the harmony which God himself has established between our reason 
and the external world, between intelligent nature and real nature, 
between the reason which is in us and that divine reason of which 
the universe is the expression. 

Such is the substance of the conclusion, the final summary, of these 
elaborate volumes. Though many points here are stated too indefi- 
nitely, and though others are not at all peculiar to the German sys- 
tem, but a part of all philosophy, yet it seems to us that the summary 
is upon the whole cautious and candid. It may appear cold, in view 
of the theological and moral questions which are at stake ; but the 
dear, intellectual dissent of a candid historian of philosophy, is a 
more influential authority against a false dogma ftian many an im- 
pulsive invective of those who know not the difficulty of the problems, 
especially when it is addressed to the members of the French Insti- 
tute. 

Of all the works that have appeared upon the German philosophy, 
this one is to be most commended. The account of these bold and 
difficult systems in the able and popular History of Modem Philos- 
ophy, by J. D. Morel], is the least satisfactory portion of that 
interesting work ; it is less thorough, and the results of less inde- 
pendent investigation than are his sketches of either the French or 
the English schools. 

M. WiUm promises another volume to complete his work, which 
shall give an account of the later philosophy of Schelling ; of the 
various parties in Hegel’s school ; the rage of Bauer and the despe- 
ration of Feuerbach ; of the disciples of Herbart and Fries $ of 
Reinhold in Jena; and Ulrici in Halle; of Weisse and the younger 
Fichte ; of Beneke in Berlin, and others still* The whole is to be 
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completed by a bibliographical review of those work* kt Qermm 
philosophy since the time of Kant, which still retain their value in 
the various departments of science. And he trusts that the final im- 
pression left upon the reader will be, the conviction, that “in the 
country of Kant, sound reason will eventually triumph over the 
vagaries of speculative imagination and the excesses of a haughty 
dialectics, which can only be done by constantly putting ourselves 
anew in the right position for hearing the voice of consciousness and 
knowing the eternal interests of humanity.” 


ARTICLE VI. 

COMMENTARY ON THE SECOND AND THIRD CHARTERS OR 
THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 

From the German of RAW. Meyer* By B* B* Edwards. 

[Dr. Meyer is consistorial counsellor at Hanover, and pastor pri- 
maries of the city church. Nine Parts of his Commentary on the 
New Testament are published, embracing the four Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians and Philemon. Owing to the demand for 
new editions of the earlier parts, and the pressure of other engage- 
ments, Dr. M. has called to his aid Prof. Huther, of Schwerin, who 
has prepared a Commentary on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
and Dr. Lunemann, of Gottingen, who has published a Commentary 
on the Epistles to the Thessalonians. Second editions of Meyer’s 
commentaries On the first three Gospels, and on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, have appeared. The later volumes, and especially 
the second editions, exhibit very marked improvement both in ability 
in expounding the text, and in orthodox views and feelings. LtJhe 
Preface to the Commentary on the Colossians, 1848, the author 
writes : “ It is the spirit of God which quickens the church $ and it 
is the old, simple truth of the Gospel, which makes the church free, 
and one and invincible. On this rock, on which the church is placed, 
will the waves and foam of the spirits who affect another gospel than 
that of Nazareth, break and disappear.” “ The stock remains the 
Vol. VIIL No. 29. 8 
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same as that wbseh the Refonnatkm drew fee m the divine gem of :i 

the Gospel. All life which does not proceed from this stock, is the :i 

life of destruction, the more feverish, as now, the more it is nourished a 

only from without; and only the more dangerous, when place d, as :i 

now, tinder the power of the restless spirit of the times. Experience q 

has sufficiently proclaimed, and it exists in ns, that we are to grow . (J 


up in conformity with the Scriptures, to that unity of Gospel faith, 
which, with all the variety of individual views, takes not away the 
unity of the spirit, and stands and remains on the foundation, which 
is God’s living Son, his Light and Life, his Work and Spirit in his 
Word, which endures forever, while the fashion of this world pas- 
seth away.” 

The following passages will present, perhaps, a favorable specimen 
of the author’s mode of exposition, though his views are still more 
conservative and sober now than they were six years ago, when the 
second edition of the Commentary on Matthew was published. We 
have omitted some comments and references as not interesting or im- 
portant to the English reader. — Tr.] 

Chap. II. v. 1. remfiivxog. The star is conceived as appearing 
contemporarily with the birth, v. 7. How long it was after the birth 
before the Magi came, appears approximately from v. 16, according 
to which, with all Herod's cruelty, and with his aim to make sure 
work, we may place the arrival of the Magi, with the most proba- 
bility, somewhat over a year after the birth. Ji is metabatic, serving 
to introduce another narrative. u Bethlehem Judah,” to distinguish 
it from Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulon. Josh. 19: 15. Our 
Bethlehem (Ephratah, Gen. 85: 16, 19) lay in the tribe of Judah, 
comp. Judges 17: 9, 19: 1, 1 Sam. 17: 12, six miles south of Jerusa- 
lem. 1 h yfieqaig, ’•ya Gen. 26: 1, 2, 2 Sam. 21: 1; “of Herod,” 
Herod the Great, son of Antipater, received in the year 714 U. C., 
from the Senate the kingly dignity, through Antony, by whom, not 
long before, he had been made tetrarch ; but he did not attain actual 
possession of his kingdom till 717, after the capture of Jerusalem by 
himself and Sosius. He died in 750.* Magi, formed among 
the Persians and Medes, a much respected priestly class ; they em- 
ployed themselves especially with the mysteries of nature, astrology 

1 Reland Pal. p. 642 , RoeenmtiUer Bihi. Handb. n. 1. p. 128, Robinson Re- 
searches IL 158. 

a Wieseler ChronoL Bynop. 1848, p. 50. On the whole Herod family, Wolf 
Curae, p. 60, J&hn’s Arcbaeologie 11. 1, 568, Sclilosser Geschich. d. Pam. Herod. 
Lcip. 1818, Winer Bealwort 1847 , L p. 481. 
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and medicine. 1 There was also among the Babylonians, Jer. 89: 3, 
at the time of the Chaldean dynasty, such an order, at the head of 
which was Daniel, Dan. 2: 48* The name Magian, was then in gen- 
eral transferred to all without distinction of country, commonly wan- 
dering orientals, who had dedicated themselves to those sciences. 3 
owe dm*. belong to payot, Magians from the East* i. e. oriental Ma- 
giaas. By this connection the position of the words is the most 
natural; the article or dm, etc^ is not required, since pdfo i is with- 
out the article. The indefinite phrase “ eastern countries,” is to be 
left indefinite.* It has been conjectured that the Magi came from 
Arabia, Persia, Parthia, Babylonia, Egypt. But neither from the 
entirely indefinite expression, “ from the East,” nor in the kind of 
gifts, II, have we anything but an approximately sure datum. 
Wholly groundless is the attempt to determine the number of the 
Magi, from the three fold gifts, and on account of Ps. 72: 10, Is. 49: 
7, 60: 8, 10, to regard the Magi as kings. Are we to view them as 
heathen, as most, since the time of the Fathers, have supposed, or 
Jews ? In favor of the first supposition, is the inquiry, “ Where is 
he who is bom king of the Jew*? and how consonant also was the 
Messianic idea that the heathen appeared to pay homage to a Jewish 
king? Is. 60: 3 seq.I The expectation of the Jews, also, of the uni- 
versal dominion of their Messiah might have been then sufficiently 
extended in the oriental countries, 4 to lead actual heathen astrologers 
to the Jewish capital, with the intention of making the inquiry.* 
“Jerusalem.” In the capital they expected the most reliable infor- 
mation. 

Vbbsb 2. Fdq gives the reason of the question. “ His star,” 
the star pointing out his birth. We are to conceive of an extraor- 
dinary star, not before seen by them, at whose appearing, they con- 
clude from astrological rules, the birth of a new Jewish king. From 
the word d&zfa not mtqor, and unquestionably from v. 9, it ap- 
pears that a constellation is not meant. This is contrary to the 
opinion of many, 6 who refer to a very near conjunction of Jupiter 

1 Herod. L 132, Diog. Laert 1, 1-9, Aclian, V. H. 2, 17, Porphyr. de Abstin. 
an. 4, 16, Cic. de Div. 1, 41, Plin. N. H. 24, 29, 30, 2. 

2 Wetattin in Winer B. p. 45. 

* Mt 8: 11, 24: 27, Luke IS: 29, Rev. 21: IA 

4 Suet Vesp. 4, Tac. H. 5, 13, Joseph. B. J. 6, 5, 4. 

6 Comp. Cam. Dio. Hist R. 45, 1, Snet Oct 94. 

• Kepferde J. Gh. vero sane natolitio, Franc. 1606, Mftnter Stem d. Weisen 
Copenh. 1827, Idetor Handb. d. Chronol. II. 399, Panins, Neaader, Leben J. 29 
Olsh&usen doubtful, grabbe Voriesun. 96, Wieseler GhmsoL Syaop. 62, Ebrard 
Kpt d. JSvaag. Gescb. p. 248. 
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and Saturn in the constellation Pisces, which occurred U. CL 747 j i 

with which still, Ebrard, defining d<nrj(> more exactly, sees in the star i 

of the Magi, not that constellation itself, but the new star of the first < 


magnitude, which Kepler saw in 1604 at the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn, but which disappeared in 1605, while Wieseler has recourse 
to a comet observed in China in A. D. 750. The Jew Abarbanel 1 
concluded from a similar conjunction in 1468, that the birth of the 
Messiah was near, and indicates the constellation Pisces as signifi- 
cant for the Jews. But v. 9 points only to a remarkable star, to one 
going and standing in a wonderful manner ; so it is clear that neither 
a comet, nor a planet, nor a meteor is meant. The church fathers 
conceive it to be an angel. 1 The splendor of the star is wondrously 
painted by Ignatius ad Eph. 19. It was a general belief of antiquity 
that the appearance of stars denoted great changes, and particularly 
the birth of important men. 1 The Jews especially believed in a star 
of the Messiah. 4 — it ty draroly. Some translate, “in the rising.* 1 
But on account of v. 9, where the antithesis of er ry drcctolfj, and 
ov yrro ficudtoe obviously bring out the local difference ; and on ac- 
count of dno drat, in v. 1, the translation “ in the East” is to be 
preferred, which also well agrees with the xcu jjl&oper following — 
ftQOOxvptir, by casting one’s self down with the face on the ground, 
before one, reverence and subjection were denoted. Gen. 19: 1, 42: 
6, 18: 2, 48: 12, Herod. L 184, Nep. Con. 8. Curt. 5, 2. 6, 6. 

Verse 8 . Herod trembled as he feared the overthrow of his 
throne ; the inhabitants were troubled as they expected the cruelty 
of their tyrant, revolutions and political horrors, it then being the 
belief that veiy sad times would precede the Messianic kingdom. 1 
‘feQoaolvfia fern. form. Comp. 8, 5, Jos. de Bell J. 1, 5, 7, 18, c. Ap. 
I. 1047. 

Verse 4. Ildnag — Xaov is not considered by Fritzsche after Gro- 
tius 7 as a meeting of the Sanhedrim, but as an extraordinary conven- 
tion of all the chief priests and scribes, in order to investigate the thing 
more exactly. But the words themselves admit the meaning Sanhe - 


1 Maajne haschnah, Amst 1547. 

1 w A divine and angelic power, appearing in the emblem of a star." Theophyl- 
8 Wetstein in loc., Baur Symbol n. Mythol IL SOS. 

4 Bertholdt Chriatol Jud. p. 55. 

1 Ebrard, Wieseler, etc. Comp. Btob. Eel Phys. 1, SO, Lake 1: 78. 

6 The dolores Messiae, Sanhedr. f. 98. a. Shabb. 118, 1. Lightfbot Bor. ad 
Marc. 13, 19. Schottgen Hor. II. 512, Bertholdt Christ Jnd. p. 45. 

7 u An assembly of learned men, extra ordinem, convened by the king* 
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iron, since thi* is denied even without the third class of naaefison, who 
with them are called the isgeo (Wespst 1 Besides, it was in the high* 
eat degree in accordance with the importance of the matter and the 
intenests of the king, to lay the question before the Sanhedrim, so 
as to obtain an official solution of the same as a basis for further pro* 
ceedings. Hence I prefer the common explanation “a full session of 
the Sanhedrim ” so that all the chief priests and elders, who belonged 
to the Sanhedrim, are meant 3 — oggisptfc included partly the actual, 
directing high-priest, 3 partly those priests who had before filled that 
office, (for then, through the arbitrary caprice of the Romans, this 
honor was often changed, Jos. Antt. 15, 3 ) and probably also the 
leaders of the twenty-four classes of the priests, 1 Chron. 24: 6, 
2 Chron. 36: 14, Jos. Antt 28, 8, 8. — ypoju^flwrsij?, , in Luke, 

wofuxoi and ropo&Jcuncolcf, were the teachers and interpreters of the 
divine law, who as counsellors in religious and civil relations, mostly 
belonging to the sect of the Pharisees, and partly to the Sanhedrim, 
were highly esteemed . 4 — yefrdtcu hot in the future sense, of a certain 
future represented as present, Bernh. Syntax p. 371, but purely 
present. The inquiry was: “ Where is the Messiah bom? ” The 
Sanhedrim were to say what they knew on the birth place of the 
Messiah. In this general form the question is to be left, in which 
Herod reserved wholly to himself, the question whether the birth 
had already happened, or was still to take place. 

Verbs 6. In Micah 5: 1, which passage is here freely quoted, and 
not according to the Sept, the sense is, “ Though Bethlehem is too 
unimportant to be reckoned among the principal cities, still a gover- 
nor of Judah shall prooeed from thence. 1 ’ In Matthew, this thought, 
with a little variation, is reversed : “ Bethlehem is surely an important 
place, since,” etc. Hence it is unnecessary with Grotius and others, 
to take the passage in Micah interrogatively, “Art thou, then, Beth- 
lehem, too small,” et &?* — yij only in derived sense city, then, and 

1 Comp. 20: IS, 26: 3 ; on the contrary In 27: 1, the ytapfutrue are not named. 
See also Acts 15: 15, 24: 1. 

3 On the y-nnao consisting of 71 members, the highest politico-religions court 
of the Jews after the exile, see Buxt. Lex. Talm., p. 1514, Seiden de Synedriis, 
Reland Antt Sacr. 2, 7. Hartm. Verbind. d. A. T. 173, Winer Realw. IT, 551. 

*'0 h*ni?i inb, Lev. 15: 10. Winer, L 502. 

4 Reland Antt Sac. 3, 9, 17, Lightfoot Hor. in loc. and at Mt 23: 4. Snicer 

Thesaur. on Winer EL 426. 

5 [ The quotation made by the Sanhedrim is not verbally accurate. The great 
object, however, for which it is cited is perfectly clear, namely, that the Messiah 
was to be born in Bethlehem. This point only was important Great freedom 

8 * 
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properly the district in which the city lies. — S^eUfiaeeaty accord in g to 
Mat nascetur, thus, MF Gen. 17: 6. 1 — mtfioni, comp, the Homeric 
noqiereg lamp. 1 Finally, this passage, which in Mkah refers to a 
great king of David’s family, is also explained in the Babbins of the 
birth of the Messiah. Schottg. and Wets. 

Verse 7. Ai&qa inconsistent enough, since secresy could only 
hwaken suspicion, but to work privily is natural for a bad man ! 
The inquiry for the time of the appearance of the star has its ground 
in this, that the suspicious Herod already thought of die possibility of 
not again seeing the Magi, and that then he should stall have a datum 
for further proceedings against the fated child, comp. v. 16. — m 
qp (upofiipov aatiqog. “ Not the beginning, but the continuance is de- 
noted.” Grotius. Herod asks : “ How long since the star appear- 
ed ?” How long it has been visible, namely in the East, v. 9. So 
the Fart, is to be construed as in the Present tense, not in the sense 
of the Aor. or Imperf. 

Verse 8. noQsv&errtg and immediately after ildw ; these and 
like participles are not to be explained as Hebraistic pleonasms, but 
they serve, in all languages, especially the ancient, to impart, by a 
peculiar circumstantiality a vividness to the commencement of sen- 
tences and the by-clauses.* 

Verse 9. “After they had heard the king, they departed. A 
simple description of their artless deportment. — “ And behold the 
star, 19 etc. They travelled by night, according to the well known ori- 
ental custom. Bengel on cdov, “ toto itinera non viderant stellam.” 
Winer, 818. — nfotjfm In the opinion of some, the' star did not 
again appear till the Magi reached Bethlehem, and they translate the 
verb in the Phip^ had preceded. But nqorjyer is Imperf, and is 
never used in the sense of the Plup., and the entire theory proceeds 
only from the effort to dimmish what is remarkable ; and it is contra- 
ry to the character of the narration. The common explanation only 


in the matter of quotation horn the Old Teat is everywhere obvious in the New 
Teat “ etfiVt* in Mic. 5: 1, is pr. the families into which each tribe was divided, the 

* *v: t 

heads of which were called erfcfes Zech. 12: 5, 6 ; and Mat bymeton. puts fjytfit- 
ires chief* of families for the families themselves, as also for the cities in which 
they dwelt Robinson’s New Testament Lex. — T il ] 

1 Comp. Heb. 7: 5, Lib. Enoch, p. 196. 

* Examples from the classics in Raphel, Kypke, Alberti, Wetstein and Els- 
ner. So nrn of a governor, 2 Sam. 5: 2, Jer. 23: 2 seq. 

s Kfihner Gr. II. f 666, A 2, School Qr. Eng. Tr. p. 472. On this use of wo* 
ftv&tfs, see Gersd. Beitr. p. 103. 
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eorrespoods to the words and Ike connection: “ The star west before 
them on their journey from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and remained 
standing over the place (house) where the child was.” 

Vjkb&e 10. Jtyotqa t, on adverbs at the end of a sentence, see 
Schafer ad Demos. V. 367, Bornemann Xen. A nab. 2, 6, 9. 

Verse 11. It is not to be said that Matthew Ilbowb nothing of 
the stall, (Lake,) or of the hole, (Apocrypha,) for the Magi did not 
come till after the birth. “The child with Mary” so naturally come 
together, that the omitting to mention Joseph is to be attributed to no 
design. “Treasures.” Symbolical applications of particular gifts 
are arbitrary. 1 It was and is still the custom of the East, not to 
eome before princes without presents. Gen. 43; 11, 1 Sam. 10: 27, 
1 EL 10: 2, Adlan Y. H. 1. 31. 

Verse 12. Km the simple and, further narrating. — apt fftarta* 
“ An answer having been received,” “ being admonished by 
a divine response.” The preceding inquiry, where it is not men- 
tioned, is presupposed. Comp. Acts 10: 22. “ Thus they had de- 
sired, or had asked.” The Pass, occurs only in New Test, and 
Josephus. This direction to the Magi was not designed to secure the 
safety of the child, vs. 13 sq., but their own. 

Verse 13. &mrerm* The historic Pres, in livdy, vivid narra- 
tive 3 — itoff &* mm <rot', “till I shall have given thee direction.” — 
row mMoX&acu. This construction of the Infin^ with the Gen. of the 
article, expresses intention. 8 It is not a Hebraism Q with the Infin.,) 
but genuine Greek, when that language was flourishing, but still more 
common in the decline of the Attic. 4 

Verse 15. Top viop ft ov is referred in Hos. 11: 1 (cited after 
the original text, not after the Seventy,) to the Israelitish people, 
who are called in the Old Test, in the theocratic sense, Son of God, 
Ex. 4: 22, Jer. 31: 9. The Seventy have wa ttxra avrov. The l*a 
here refers to the carrying down of Jesus to Egypt, and his 
abode there, which must take place, in order that the prophecy might 
be fulfilled ; [no, Ippl here means, not in order that, but so that* The 
event took place, so that there was a fulfilment This is commonly 


1 11 They had brought frankincense and myrrh to him as God.” — Chrys. " They 
had given gold to him as king, frankincense as God, myrrh os to him about to 
taste of death.” — Thooph. 

* John 1: 29, 44, 9: IS, Acts 10: 10, Matthiae { 504, 1, Ktihner II. p. 63, School 
Gr. p. 337, Winer 309, Zumpt Latin Gr. p. 431. 

8 Fritssche in loco and Xaceur. IL Winer p. 376. 

4 Matthiae p. 1257, Berah. 8ynt 357. 
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regarded as an accommodation of language to oar Load, which was 

originally applied to the Israelite* — Tr.] 

Verse 16. *Am dmtaig sc. m udog f "of twoyoacB,” so the Syr. 
and Arab. ; also Bern correctly, a bimdii. Others suppose dwwvg 
to be Gen. neat, a inmahu This is entirely contrary to the nsns lo» 
quendi, for in all the parallel passages from the Heb. and Seventy, 
a masculine is to be supposed from the context, Numb. 1: 3, 20; 45, 
£sr. 3: 8, 1 Qxron. 27: 23, 2 Chron. 31: 16. .The males of two years 
and younger, Herod, according to this narrative, caused to be mar* 
dered, in order to accomplish his design the more unerringly. He 
had ascertained from the Magi, that according to the time of the ap- 
peaiing of the star, the child must be in his second year. u In ail 
its districts : ” single houses and hamlets outside of Bethlehem, which 
yet belonged to its territory. — &pemu%& if, Calvin oorrectly: u Mat- 
thew speaks according to the feeling and opinion of Herod.” 

Verse 18. Jer. 31: 15, here freely cited according to the Sev- 
enty, treats of the carrying away of the Jews to Babylon, whose 
calamity, their ancestor, Rachel, laments. According to the typical 
explanation of Matthew, the lament of Rachel, represented by the 
prophet, is transferred to the murder of the children of Bethlehem, 
whose children are hers, since she was Jacob’s wife, and the mother 
of Joseph and Benjamin, Gen. 35: 18 ; and this typical significance 
of Rachel’s sorrow was so much the more present to Matthew, as 
Rachel lay buried near Bethlehem, Gen. 35: 19. Some think that 
Matthew has conceived of Rachel as the representative of Bethlehem, 
or of the Bethlehem mothers. But why, according to the typical ex- 
planation of the prophetic words, should not Rachel herself appear 
as wailing over the slaughter of those children? Now, Ramah, 
Where, according to the prophet, the lamentation is heard, is viewed 
by Matthew as the type of Bethlehem. After the old expositors, 
Kuinoel arbitrarily explains : “ The place is not indicated where the 
lamentation arose, but that to which it extended, so that it signifies, 
‘ that it was heard far and wide.’ ” Ramah was in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, six Roman miles north of Jerusalem, the border fortress of 
the kingdom of Israel towards Judah, not far from Gibeah. 1 Here 
were the exiles held in custody. Jer. 40: 1 — &QrjroQ etc., three sim- 
ilar conceptions are placed together, to strengthen the common fun- 
damental idea. See examples in Wets. The old canon, that the 
Part, stands for the finite tenses, is false. 2 A simple, easy connection 

1 Reland Pal. 959, Winer Realw. II. 300, Robinson IL 815-17. 

2 Winer Gr. p. 395, Doderlem ad Soph. Oed. CoL 596, Fiife. Die. IL ad. 8 
Cor. p. 43, ad Rom. I. p. 281, Herm. ad Vigcr. 776. 
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of the Port, whh the finite verb is possible witii i/ns eofi q of with 
ovx yfialet so that mu would be ako, “ Rachel weeping-— was also in* 
accessible to comfort* 1 The first I prefer as the most natural and 
most agreeable to the pathetic style, so' that “ Rachel moping,* fel- 
lows in apposition ; far the writer, moved by the gravity of the rao» 
seeding sentiments, tarns from a Part to a finite verb.* 

Vers* 20. Tt&rfjxaat — Jjpovrw is to be understood merely 
of Herod. The PL very often ocean where a generic idea is ex- 
pressed, and then denotes the object, not in respect to the namber, 
bat the category to which it belongs.* This construction is often, 
specially in the tragedians, emphatic. 4 Some explain the word of 
Herod and his counsellors, bat against v. 19 ; others, of a ptaraMa 
excelled, in the highest degree inconsistent wife the declaration of 
an angel in regard to a deceased tyrant; still others, because the 
words are borrowed from Ex. 4: 19. Bat the similarity is either ae» 
cidentai, or designedly chosen for the sake of the historical parallel. 
— Jffw tip \pvxtp “to seek after the life.” 4 Herod died of a 
loathsome disease, in the 87th year of his reign, and in the 70th of Ms 
age. 4 The tyrant died in despair. 

Yssss 20. Augustas, after the death of Herod, divided his kin^ 
dam among his four sons, as follows : Ardtrians had Jadea, Idumea, 
and Samaria ; Antipas, Galilee and Peraea; Philip, Bataaea, Tra» 
chomtis and Auranitis. The last two were named tetrarchs. Arche- 
hum had the title of ethnarch, which he would have exchanged far 
the regal title, if he had been found worthy of it, Jos. Antt. 17, 11, 
4 On account of Ms cruelty, he was banished, after nine years, by 
Augustas, to Vienne in Gaul, Jos. Ant. 17, 18, 2, B. J. 2, 78, and died 
there — is here used in a general sense, “to govern.” 7 — 
iqtoPq&tj, for Archehuts was Me his father in a suspicious temper and 
cruelty, Jos. Antt 17, 11, 2— beef a well known case of 

attraction, according to which adverbs of rest are connected with 
verbs expressing direction towards an olgect* 4 “Parts of Galflee,^ 


1 On the difference between not ovn and ovSi, see Hartong PartikelL I. 212. 

* Kfihner ad Xen. Mem. % 1, 30, Robbins’s ed. p. 270, Kfflm. Gr. n. 376. 

* Winer Gr. p. 200. 4 Herat, ad Viger. p. 739. 

* Comp. Bool 11:3. The Ftot Presume often, is here need substantively , Rom. 
4: 4, GaL 1: 23, Eph. 4: 28. 

* Jos. B. J. 1. 38, 1, 6, Bomb. XL E. 1, 6, 8, Job. Antt 17, 8. 1, 17. 9, 3. 

7 Pape’s Lex. L 365. 

•John 7: 85, 8: 21, 11: 8, 18: 3, Seventy, Dent 1: 37, 2 Sam. 17: 18. Bo pti is 
sonnected uftfe vtrta expiating direction, aim, Deal 1: 37, 1 8am. 9: 14. 
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i e. to GM8ae» The voluptuous iuriipas wee known to be milder 
then Archeiaus. 

Vebsb SB. to Galilee— eir woZir. sfc belongs not to 

dMtoV, bat to x m + * tf<m with which ft stands ; i nvolvea the 

tact of the preceding motion connected with the settlement, end so 
that this fact was predominant in the mind of the writer. 1 * * Nasareth. 
was in Lower Galilee, in the tribe of Zebukm, on a hill, Luke 4: 20, 
with pleasant environs. 8 — osw$ not ecbatac, but trs ardor thatS— flat 
tmr npef. not the PL of category according to which Isaiah only would 
bo meant, hot the prophets hi general — on not the recitative, 
which only introduces the words of another, Kthn. E p. 478, but 
that, ainoe no express declaration is quoted. 

Crap. in. v. 1. ’ta—hwac, Ex. k 11, 28,1*88: 1, a lax 
des i gn a t io n of time, which still always points to a foregoing date, 
Mark 1: 9, Lake 2t 1 ; here “in the time while Jeans stHl remained 
in Galilee.” Matthew leaps over the history of the yonth of Jesus, 
and goes at once to his forerunner, partly, as he might be ignorant of 
this early history, partly, since he was concerned only with the leading 
facts in regard to the Messiah. The vague e x pre ss i on, u in those 
days,” belongs to the simplicity of unstudied historical writing, as 
Ex. Si 11, where, with the same expression, the time is meant in 
which Moses remained at the Egyptian coart; net the ttaeef bin 
childhood, v. 10, but of Ms manhood. Bengel : * Jesus dwelling at 
Nazareth ; an interval is denoted, not brief, but marked by no greater 
change.” M is metabatic — naqayir. is present historical. « Desert 
of Judea,” Judges 1: 16, Josh. 5: 61, a tract devoted to pasturage, 
little built upon or inhabited, beginning at Tekoah and extending to 
the Dead Sea. 4 * The local notice in Luke 8: 2, 3, is more exact, but 
that of Matthew, with whom the wilderness is not b oun d ed by the 
valley of the Jordan, is not incorrect 

Vexsb 2.* Merai’oeftr* denotes the change of the moral feelings, 
which was requisite in order to a participation in the Messianic king* 
dost Sanhdr. f. 92 , 2 . “If the Israelites exercise penitence, then 
they are liberated by the Redeemer.” In the mouth of John, the 
conception could only have been that of the Old Testament, expres- 


1 Comp. 4: 18, Acts 7: 4, Kahn. n. p. 817, WOks New Test Kbit p. 4-7. 

3 Reland Pal p. 96, Winer Realw. IL p. 148, Robin, m. 163-800. 

* [It seems, however, to bo eebatk, and to be equivalent to <*» v. 16, 

8: 17. — Tb.] 

4 Rob. Pal. IL p. 188, seq. Winer Realw. n. p. 698. 

4 Bee Ton Rohden Job. d. Toafer fa s. Leb. n. Whiten, Li&ee fc, 1888. 
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sing a deportment awarding to the moral demands of the few, bat 
not the Christian, according to which, repentance has faith in Christ 
as its immMtatfi consequence, after which the Holy Spirit received, 
establishes and completes the new moral life, Acta 2: 88 . — u 
near, for John expected that Jesus would establish his kingdom. 
f fiscetiem rmp ev^unar, the kingdom of the heavens (the PL is to be 
explained from the conception of the seven heavens. 2 Cor. 12: 2,) 
so named only in Matthew; 1 elsewhere in the N. Test, “kingdom of 
.God,” “kingdom of Christ,” or absolutely “the kingdom.” It is 
called the Messianic kingdom, not because the words o i ovqmb oi esr 
press God, but became this kingdom is ooneeived as descending from 
heaven and entering the world, GaL 4: 26. The common idea of 
the Jews in regard to the Messianic kingdom, was predominantly po~ 
Rtioo-nstioiial,'with the fanatical stamp of an universal dominion, to 
last a thousand years ; the Messiah awakes the descendants of Abru* 
ham; then follow the reign of a thousand years; the resurrection 
and condemnation of the heathen ; the descent of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and the eternal life of the descendants of Abraham on the eartfe 
which is to be transformed, along with the universe. With Christ and 
•the apostles the idea of the Messianic kingdom is not national, but 
universal, i. e. so that the participation in it is not conceived as de- 
pending on a connection with Abraham, but on faith in Christ and 
the moral state conditioned thereby, without distinction of nations ; 
hence the religious and moral point of view— the idea of an aetaal 
theocracy —comes into the foreground, without the idea of the uni- 
versal dominion, the expectation of the renovation of the world, the 
resurrection, the judgment and eternal glory, losing their positive sig- 
nificance, truth and worth. These expressions, “kingdom of hea* 
ven ” etc^ never signify else than the Messianic kingdom, even in 
those passages where they seem to denote the church, the Christian 
reMgion, etc. That John the Baptist had embraced the idea of the 
Messianic kingdom in its moral aspect, and free from Jewish preju- 
dice, without still giving up the political dement, 11: 3, is shown in 
vs. 7 seq. 

Verse 3. It was the Jewish belief, originating from Mat. 3: 1, 
that a greater prophet would precede the Messiah* Men generally 
expected Elijah ; others, Moses, Jeremiah, I sa i ah* 

Verse 4. Airs&$, “but he himself, John, who was speaking,* 
forms a transition from the prediction in respect to the Baptist, to 


1 Targ. Mich. 4, 8) and often in the Rabbins, Wets* p» 856* 
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the delineation of the historical person. “He had his garment of « 

earners hair/* distinguishing him, and constantly worn by him.— i 

edtoS is neither to be written ccvtw, nor is it a pleonasm. It is ap- 
propriate from the position of the narrator, and is without reflexive 
emphasis. Coarse garments for dothing and for tent-coverings, are 
still prepared from camel-hair, Winer L 645. u Leathern,” not from 
a luxurious material, but such as Elijah wore. The dress and 
food of the Baptist corresponded to his stem character . — iaqmr the 
Sing, denotes the part of the body around which he wore the girdle. 

Several kinds of locusts were eaten, Lev. 11: 22. This is still done 
hi the East, specially by the poorer classes. The wings and bones 
are removed, the remainder is sprinkled with salt, and either cooked 
x>t eaten raw. 1 

Vees® 5. “The country around the Jordan,” ftp 11 )! *15®, Gen. 

18: 10, 11, 1 EL 7: 87, the country on both sides of the river, now 
el-Ghdr.* On the custom of symbolical washings among the Jews, 

'Gen. 85: 2, Ex. 19: 10, Num. 19: 7, and other nations, see Wets, in 
toe., Meiners’s History of all Beligions, p. 81, etc- John’s baptism 
was not a modified use of the Jewish proselyte baptism. For the 
latter — the oldest witness in respect to which is in the Gemara Baby- 
lon. Jebamoth 46, 2, and about which Philo* Josephus and the 
older Targumists are wholly silent— was not introduced till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. While the temple stood, proselytes were 
admitted by circumcision and the presentation of an offering, which 
last was preceded, as every offering was* by a lustration, which the 
proselyte administered to himself, as a Levitical purification. But, 

John’s baptism is to be viewed in connection, not only with this lus- 
tration, but in general with the religions usages of the Jews in respect 
to washings, and their symbolical meaning* That there was an ex- 
pectation of a special Messianic baptism, is improbable — i^opolo* 

YOVfxerou Is a summary or a specific confession meant? one or the 
other, according to the difference of individuals and their relations. 

The compound verb marks the open and earnest confession, Acta 

18 : 88 . 

Verse 7. “ Pharisees*” (from up® to separate, the separated), 
received, besides the law, traditions ; taught a doctrine of fate, still 
Without denying the freedom of the will ; immortality (and as it re- 
spects the pious in other bodies* not a resurrection of the body, and 
Hot a transmigration of souls) ; good and evil angels, and they affect* 


1 Niebuhr Boat 1 402, Winer 1. 487. * Winer L 801* Babsaaen H. *98- 
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ed a holy life. 1 The Sadducees (from ?), acknowledged merely 
the written law, not the Pentateuch only, but the whole Old Testa* 
meat, but with the exclusion of traditions, denied the existence of 
superior spirits, fate, immortality, and held to severe morals ; they 
were in less esteem among the people than the Pharisees, against 
whom they formed a determined opposition ; still they were nume- 
runs among the principal men and the rich.* — ini the moral direction 
of the aim, L. 23: 48, Winer Gr. p. 485. It has not the meaning of 
against, “ that they might oppose his baptism.” They came with the 
design of being baptized, but were offended by the preaching of re- 
pentance and of punishment, Luke 7:30. — ijpd. artful, wicked men, 
Is. 14: 29, 59: 5, Ps. 58; 5. “ Wrath to come,” the Divine wrath to 
be poured out when the Messiah comes to judgment, 1 Thess. 1: 10. 
The Jews appropriated this wrath to the heathen, John to the godless, 
who repented not. The wrath of God is not the punishment, but the 
holy feeling of absolute displeasure towards the wicked, from wltich 
punishment proceeds as a consequence, Horn. 1: 18, Ephcs 2: 3.— 
f WfUf dm is a pregnant construction “ to flee and thus remove them- 
selves,” Is. 48: 20. The Aor. In fin. denotes the action as momentary, 
Kuhn. II. p. 80, exhibiting the point of the outbreaking of the wrath, in 
which also the flight is realized. Meaning : “ Can no one have taught 
you that ye should flee,” etc. 

V ekse 8. Consequence from the preceding : “ With your present 
character, ye cannot escape punishment ; consequently, so conduct as 
is meet for those who have repented.” “ To bring forth fruit,” a fig- 
urative expression, borrowed from a fruit tree. Acts 2G: 20. 

Verse 9. doxm is never pleonastic, and can in no place be neg- 
lected, Winer Gr. p. 697 ; “ think not that ye may say,” etc. ; “ in 
yourselves,” reflection represented as the language of the inner man, 
comp. Heb. u lie said in his heart,” Ps. 4: 5, 10: 6, 14: 1. 4 * Abraham 
to your father.” The Jews believed that the children of Abraham 
would, as such, share in the salvation of the Messianic kingdom, for 
Abraham's righteousness would be imputed to them. “ God is able,” 
u lie may exclude you from salvation, and from these stones lying 
around the Jordan may raise up others, who shall be Abraham’s gen* 
nine children,” Rom. iv., Gal. iv., John 8: 39, 40. 

Verse 10. The deciding moment is already near, after which the 
unworthy shall be excluded from the kingdom of the Messiah, and 


1 Jahn Archacol. III. 117, De Wettc Arcliaeol. § 274, Winer, II. 244. 

8 John, II. 203, Winer, II. 252, Grossmann de Fliiloeopli. Sadd. Lips. 1836. 

Vol. V11L No. 29. 9 
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be cast into Gehenna.- — xeu 4 also,’ 4 even/ The verbs in the Pres* 
tense, ixoftt. and fidUu mean 44 what will happen immediately and 
certainly,” with special definiteness, net the general sense, 44 accustom- 
ed to be hewn down,” etc. 

Verse 11. 44 Still, / am not the one who shall decide in regard 
to the reception or rejection, but it is the MsmaL — tfa par. denotes 
the aim of the baptism, Winer Gr. p. 478. — ip vdati instrumental. 
The opposite higher baptism of Jesus 44 with the Holy Spirit and 
fire ” shows that the points indicated as instrumental are reciprocal, 
comp. Mark 1: 8, L. 3: 16, and that sic ftsror. is only a more exactly 
defining by-clause. In Mark and Luke the coming of the Messiah as 
such is brought out emphatically. The Pres, denotes the near and de- 
finite commencing Fut. — 06 owe *i(u etc. 44 Compared with the Mes- 
siah I am too small to be his most menial slave.” To carry, to put on 
and take off the sandals, was the office of the meanest slaves, among 
the Jews, Greeks and Romans. — ip irr. ay. x. nvQt , 4 with the Holy 
Spirit,’ those among you who shall believe in the Messiah ; with the 
fire of Gehenna, those who reject him. Both ideas are figuratively 
represented as 44 to baptize,” so far as the two are the opposite as- 
pects of the Messianic lustration, by which believers are sanctified, 
Unbelievers are cast into hell. 

Verse 12. Ov is not pleonastic; 44 he has his fan, appropriate to 
him, in his hand, ready to use.” Comp. Is. 9: 5 in Sept akopa, 
an open, circular, smooth place in the field itself, where the grain was 
trodden out, either by oxen, or a threshing-sledge drawn by oxen, 
Rob. Pal. HI. 143, Winer H. 591. 44 The floor is purged in order 
that the grain and chaff may be separated, and each collected for their 
appropriate destination.” In the image, 44 the floor of the Messiah,” 
does not denote mankind, but the place where he has assembled them, 
and determines the separation of the judgment, Mat. 25: 31 — 83. 
The compound diaxa&. denotes the purification throughout, from 
one end to the other. The granaries were mostly dry, subterranean 
vaults. — a%vQOp not simply chaff in the narrow sense, but the worth- 
less parts of the stalk and ear, which remain after the threshing. 
44 The Messiah will take the worthy— those who repent— into his 
kingdom, but the unworthy he will give over to the eternal punish- 
ment of Gehenna.” 

Verse 18. Tors, then, as John was announcing the coming of 
the Messiah, and was baptizing the people. . Jesus would be baptized 
by John, because he was conscious that it was the will of God, in 
order to inaugurate him formally and solemnly as the Messiah. 
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Vebse 14 This passage does not contradict John 1: 33, as the lat- 
ter asserts that John had not known Jesus as the Messiah, or he needed 
to hare his belief confirmed by the risible proof of the descent of 
the dove, — duxoiX tr«r, more emphatic than the simple verb — ijd 
XQriaf, “If either of us is to be baptised, I have need to be bap- 
tised by thee as the most worthy," Grottos. “And comest thou to 
me?" a question expressing astonishment, for nothing was said of 
baptism in the divine announcement, John 1: 33. 

Vebse 15. *s4qti, now , allow it now. — thee and me. “ All 
righteousness," everything which it becomes us to do. 

Vebse 16. Evdvg is connected with dsifty, “ after he was bap- 
tised, he went up immediately." “ The heavens were opened," not 
a brightening up of the sky, not a storm quickly disappearing, but 
m actual opening of the heavens, in which the Holy Spirit descends, 
E& 1: 1, John 1: 52, Acts 7: 56, Is. 64s 1 . — sdty refers to Jesus and 
is the Dab oommodi, “for Jesus." — * rids the subject is not John, but 
Jesus $ im «6top is not for Ap avidr, Ktihn. i 628, 1.— “ as a dove." 
Irike 3: 22 says expressly that the dove descended er owpMttxqi ridu, 
in a bodily form, which determines the more indefinite expressions of 
the other evangelists. 

Vebse 17. qp mrni—Xsyevoa. We are neither to supply syepsto, 
nor does the Part, stand for a finite verb, but we are to translate, 
“and see there a voice," etc., Luke 5: 12, 19: 20, Acts 8: 27. o dy- 
aaqroe, the Article does not make the expression emphatic, dilectis- 
simus, but it is grammatically required. The Divine voice solemnly 
proclaims Jesus as the Messiah, 6 viig pov, which designation of the 
Messiah from Ps. 2: 7, in the Christian consciousness was not a mere 
official name, but was at the same time of a metaphysical import, de- 
noting the generis at Jesus in his spiritual nature. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

By Rev. Robert Turnbull, Hartford, Conn. 

1. An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century . By J B. UforeU, A . M. New 
York, Carter and Brothers, 1850. 

2. Cours Be BHxstoire Be La Philosophic Modems , Par M, Victor 
Cousin. Didier, Paris. 1847. 

Few terms are more indefinite in their meaning, and more vari- 
ant in their application, than that of Philosophy. Sometimes it is 
used as equivalent to Psychology, or the science of mind ; then it is 
made to denote some particular branch of speculative inquiry, in the 
realm either of matter or of spirit It is no uncommon thing to hear 
of the philosophy of life, the philosophy of health, and the philoso- 
phy of digestion ! Indeed philosophies wonderfully abound in mod- 
ern times, and one might suppose, from the prevalence of the term, 
that we live in the most philosophical era that ever dawned upon 
our race. We have philosophies of religion, of morals, of language, 
of rhetoric, of art, of history and of politics. In Germany, and to 
some extent in France, and in this country, the term philosophy is 
frequently used to designate ontology, or the science of absolute 
being; but the province of this science has never been exactly de- 
fined, and is to most persons, a terra incognita. Natural philosophy 
has a province tolerably well defined, though physical or positive sci- 
ence is its more common and certainly its more appropriate designa- 
tion. Philosophy, properly so called, or speculative philosophy is 
occupied, though not exclusively, with the nature and manifestations 
of spirit. It transcends all physics, and is thence justly styled meta- 
physics. 

“ The first man that reflected? says Morell, “ was the first specula- 
tive philosopher ; — the first time that ever thought returned to in- 
quire into itself and arrest its own trains was the commencement of 
intellectual philosophy ; and once commenced it was inevitable that 
philosophy should continue as long as a problem was left in the men- 
tal or moral world to be solved. The primary efforts of reason to 
get at the ground principles of human knowledge, were naturally weak 
and imperfect ; but as reflection advanced, the path became clearer. 
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until some individual of mare than ordinary refieetive power arrived, 
as he considered, at a solution of the main problems of human life, 
and sent it forth into the world. This was the first system of philos- 
ophy.” — p. 20. 

But inquiry does not stop at the human mind; all things both in 
the realm of matter and of spirit have their causes ; and hence philos- 
ophy has been viewed by some as “ that which is to explain the prin- 
ciples and causes of all things.” Hence we may have a philosophy 
•f all possible matters in heaven above and in earth below. Specula- 
tive philosophy may be made to cover the entire ground of human 
knowledge, and indude both psychology and ontology. It may con- 
stitute at once the science of man and the science of God, in other 
words it may cover the whole domain of being and thought, and thus 
stand forth to the world as the science of sdenees, the primal and es- 
sential philosophy of the universe. “ By some,” says Morell, (p. 21,) 
“ it is termed the sdence of the absolute and universal ; others de- 
nominate it that branch of human knowledge which is conversant 
with abstract and necessary truth.” In a note, he says, the following 
definition has been suggested to me as comprehending every essential 
point — philosophy is the science which reduces all things to the region 
of pure ideas , and then traces their connection and unity” He adds, 
in the text ; u All these definitions, and many others which might be 
mentioned, amount in fact very nearly to the same thing. If it were 
necessary to make the idea of philosophy still dearer, perhaps we 
might say that it is the sdence of realities in opposition to that of 
mere appearances, — the attempt to comprehend things as they are, 
rather than as they seem. Starting originally from phenomena, in- 
ternal or external, it seeks to discover what reality there is beneath 
them, what is the law of their development, and what the ground 
of their existence. Thus, if it treat of the subjective world, it in- 
quires into the nature and validity of our faculties, into the true 
foundation of our knowledge and faith ; if, on the other hand, it treat 
of the objective world, it strives to look through the outward appear- 
ances of things and comprehend the essence by which they are up- 
held ; having done this, it next seeks to determine the connection that 
subsists between subject and object, and the common origin from 
which they both proceed. In carrying on this process of inquiry, the 
human mind can never content itself with a superstructure of knowl- 
edge which is either uncertain in its foundations, or imperfect in any 
of its parts ; accordingly the philosophic spirit, when once begun, ev- 
er strives after a perfected system, in which every phenomenon within 

9 * 
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or around it shall be accounted for, and every problem analyzed or 
solved.” 

In this view, philosophy must take an illimitable range. It may 
have a beginning, and even a progress towards perfection ; but when 
and where can it end ? When or where attain perfection ? In 
a word, when and where can it assume the character of a true 
science ? Every secret revealed, every problem solved, every myste- 
ry illumined, knowledge will be complete. Man, nature, God, the 
universe — all will be explained, without a difficulty, or a doubt ! 
Such a pursuit may well be termed, in the honest language of Mo- 
rell, “ the striving of man’s reasoning to comprehend the great prob- 
lems of the world within and the world without, to probe their real 
nature, and assign their real origin.” p. 22. Well, too, may Cousin 
say, that philosophy is “ la lumiere de toutes les lumieres, l’autorite des 
autorites — the light of all lights, the authority of authorities,” and 
exclaim, in a sort of rapture, “ that mystery is a word which does not 
belong to the language of philosophy.” 1 If some thoughtful person 
should here offer a suggestion touching the limitations of the human 
mind, and the inevitable ignorance of mankind, or, at least, the inca- 
pacity of most persons to understand even the first elements of such 
a philosophy, Schelling will reply, with a superb disdain : “ Really 
one sees not wherefore Philosophy should pay any attention whatever 
to incapacity. It is better rather that we should isolate Philosophy 
from all the ordinary routes, and keep it so separated from ordinary 
knowledge that none of these routes should lead to it Philosophy 
begins where ordinary knowledge terminates.” 2 Language this quite 
natural in one who claims to be, par excellence, the expounder of 
what Plato calls “ the royal Science.” 

Allowing that such a philosophy is possible in the present condition 
of man, allowing at least that contributions with reference to its at- 
tainment may be commenced mid indefinitely prosecuted, it will be 
admitted that its first and most essential department must be a well- 
digested account of all our mental phenomena, or what is ordinarily 
termed psychology ; and yet strange to say, Morell, Cousin, Hamil- 
ton, and other eminent philosophers, speak of such a psychology as 
yet a desideratum? True we have psychologies for schools and acad- 


1 Introduction h 1* Histoirc de la Philosophic, p. 18, 97. 

* Ncue Zeitschrift fur Speculativ Physik, Yol. II. p. 34. 

8 Schelling, who in this respect differs from Cousin, frankly abandons psychol- 
ogy as utterly useless in his system of rationalistic science. To him it is a thing 
altogether empirical. 
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emies, but they are either mere compilations, or fragmentary disquisi- 
tions, or, what is worse, mere hypothetical speculations on the science 
of mind. A single portion, for example, of Cousin’s Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy, in fact, a mere criticism of Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding, has been dignified with this tide, and pub- 
lished as a text-book for schools and colleges ! A most emphatic 
proof of the low point to which, in this country, philosophy has fallen. 
Rauch’s Psychology, Upham’s Mental Philosophy, and works of a 
similar character, contain many good suggestions, but their intelligent 
authors, we are sure, would not claim them as complete scientific ac- 
counts of our mental phenomena. In the writings of Locke, Kant, 
Reid, Stewart, Brown, Cousin, Hamilton and others, we have valua- 
ble contributions to the science of mind, but assuredly no complete 
and consistent psychology. 1 Still the great majority of philosophers, 
as we courteously term them, have plunged into the deepest questions 
of Ontology, have discussed the nature and origin of ideas, the es- 
sence and “ genesis ” of the universe, nay the very nature and consti- 
tution of God, and confidently published their lucubrations as systems 
of Philosophy ! Thus we have the Subjective Philosophy of Fichte, 
the Absolute Idealism of Hegel, the Nature-Philosophy of Schelling, 
and the Eclectic Philosophy of Cousin. Yet an insatiable curiosity 
will lead all reflective minds to pry into the causes of things, not 
simply into their occasional or phenomenal, but their absolute and 
essential causes. The highest problems pertaining to themselves, to 
nature, and to God, in spite of all hazards, will engage their attention. 
Bold and speculative minds will sweep, or attempt to sweep the whole 
field of thought, and give us the true theory both of matter and of 
spirit. In such efforts doubtless some grand and lofty ideas may be 
struck out, some magnificent and finely-wrought theories projected, 
some ineffable glimpses may be opened into the very centre and es- 
sence of things. But surely a comprehensive, coherent philosophy of 
the universe, to say the least, is only an imaginary possibility, to 
which, thus far, we have taken only some initial, and, it must be con- 
fessed, rather unsatisfactory steps. 

Be this, however, as it may, a historical and critical account of such 
speculations, if properly executed, must possess great interest and 
value, and deserve the profound study of every thoughtful mind. 
The materials for such a history are accumulating with great rapidity. 

1 The metaphysical writings of Descartes, Leibnitz, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel are mostly rationalistic. Facts, if used at all, are pressed into the service 
of abstract theories. 
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Brucker, Tiedemann, Tennemann, Hegel and Bitter among the Ger- 
mans, Stewart and Hamilton in England, and Cousin, Damiron, 
Saisset and Saantes in France, have labored successfully in different 
departments of this field. Though availing himself of the labors of 
his predecessors, Morell has added a valuable contribution on the 
philosophy of the nineteenth century, particularly that department 
of it which includes the more recent speculations of the German phi- 
losophers. His style is clear, vigorous and even elegant, though fre- 
quently diffuse and declamatory, and on this account, occasionally 
wanting in philosophical precision, though for this very reason prob- 
ably more agreeable to most readers. His mind also is orderly and 
systematic, and his powers of analysis and criticism are certainly con- 
siderable. It is true, that his fundamental principles of criticism and 
even his historical arrangement of details are those, almost word for 
word, of Cousin and Damiron . 1 Many of his finest analyses are bor- 
rowed from these or similar sources, and what is of greater conse- 
quence, most of the results to which he seems to have arrived, are 
precisely those of the French Eclectic School. He has made some 
slight criticisms on Cousin, and taken some gentle exceptions to one 
or two of his positions ; nevertheless he has adopted nearly all his 
fundamental principles, both of historical criticism and systematic 
philosophy. This is strikingly the case with reference to the doctrine 
not only of the spontaneity and absolute authority of the “ pure reason,” 
but of its impersonality and consequent divinity . He seems to be 
satisfied with the mode in which Cousin professes to make “ the pas- 
sage from psychology to ontology,” and justifies the system of funda- 
mental ideas, by which he “ construes the universe.” He cautions 
his readers against the pantheistic tendencies of Cousin’s philosophy, 
but defends the principles from which that pantheism is deduced. If 
Cousin is himself to be believed, he is as little of a pantheist as Mo- 
re)! Cousin distinctly affirms the existence of an intelligent and 
personal God . 8 But his doctrines of the impersonality of reason, and 
of the necessary production of the universe involve him in difficulties, 
from which Morell furnishes no way of escape. But more of this 
anon. 

We have seen the comprehensive sense in which Morell, in common 
with most of the German and French philosophers, uses the term phi- 

1 Morell acknowledges his obligations to Damiron. 

a In a Note to his “ Introduction to the History of Philosophy” He seems 
however to use these words in a sense different from that ordinarily attached to 
them, as we shall show in another part of this Article. 
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losophy. With him it is not simply mental or moral science, not 
psychology or even theosophy, but all of these combined, the science 
of “ the absolute and unchanging,” the interior science of all things, 
the spiritual philosophy of the universe. Now, while we have serious 
objections to this use of the term, we will not urge them at present $ 
we will even consent to assume its legitimacy ; but it ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood what it really comprehends. It goes, in its last 
analysis, as every one must see, into the unconditioned essence and 
interior constitution of all that exists, including being and thought, 
action and law. It comprehends the nature and movement both of 
mind and of matter, the last secret of the universe without and the 
universe within, the nature of the absolute substance, and infinite 
causes, in its interior essence, as well as in its external manifestation, 
genesis or creation of all dependent being. Its real sphere thus lies 
back, of all the positive sciences, and of all the mere phenomena of 
matter and of mind, back of all the possible relations and conditions 
of the universe, and reveals to us the absolute and immutable Being, 
the ultimate and eternal law. Indeed as the created universe lies in 
God (for “ in him we live and move and have our being,”) this phi- 
losophy, in its final aim, is nothing less than the science of God — 
not as manifested or revealed in finite forms, but as existing in his 
own absolute and boundless perfection. It must not only find God, 
which we grant to be a possible attainment to the human soul, but so 
find him, as to be capable of “ construing,” or, as the Germans say, 
“ ideally constructing” the universe from that simple idea or primary 
fact First finding the centre of all things, and not only apprehend- 
ing but comprehending it, it must thence proceed through all its radii 
to the vast circumference of created things, and give the metaphysical 
history of the whole. The place of starting, the original basis of all 
this generalization, of all these vast analytic and synthetic processes, 
the real ftov at<a of the philosophic speculator, is his own individual 
consciousness ! The process, in fact, is double — it proceeds from the 
circumference to the centre, and thence again to the circumference* 
Its real point of starting however, and the consequent foundation of 
the entire speculation or philosophy, is the individual consciousness. 
The whole must be drawn from this, as the web of the spider is spun 
from its own bowels. “ Accordingly,” says Dr. Richard Rothe, 
Professor of theology at Bonn, as quoted, with approbation, by Mr. 
Morell in his a Philosophy of Religion ,” — “ Accordingly the position 
which the speculator takes is essentially this : he falls back upon the 
datum of his consciousness, which has for him the most immediate 
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certitude ; and leaving all other possible date in abeyance, construes 
the universe out of that alone, purely by virtue of the dialectic residing 
in it. This primary datum too for our thinking must contain in it the 
logical necessity of not remaining fixed in it alone, as immediately 
given, bat of going forth beyond it; it most by Virtue of its inherent 
dialectic break off before it comes back again to its starting point, but 
forms itself into a veritable system in which the Universe lies ideally 
Included* 1 

The universe, in its interior nature and original genesis —what an il- 
limitable ocean of thought; how fitf trcdxseencfing the range of the finite 
intellect, and how densely covered, to ordinary minds at least, with 
clouds and darkness.* 1 That Its dim outline, or one or two of its 
sides, if outline or sides it can be said to have, where all is infinite, 
may be discovered by us; that some slight excursions, in calm weath- 
er, may be made upon its broad bosom, we will not positively deny; 
and yet we are here using terms borrowed from the finite and contin- 
gent, which in reference to the infinite and absolute, for that very 
reason, have no definite or adequate meaning, For, it is not the uni- 
verse, visible and bounded which is proposed as a subject of philo- 
sophical inquiry ; but the universe, as invisible and boundless, not 
God as revealed in the finite, but God as existing in his own absolute 
find inscrutable essence. That the supreme cause of all things, the 
true and eternal Jehovah may be discovered, though never adequately 
comprehended, by the finite reason of man, as an existence, with 
vast attributes of power and wisdom, that he may be recognized as 
the centre of the universe, the only true object of adoration and wor- 
ship, we admit ; but a philosophy of such a subject, a science of the 
Absolute, the boundless, the ineffable, where is it, how is it, and what 
can it be ? Man is conditioned and finite ; how then can he find out 
to perfection the unconditioned and infinite ? If it exist for him as 
an object of faith, or of a sublime and inexplicable intuition, how can 
it exist for him as an object of science ? Thought, however wide, 

1 Philosophy of Religion, p. 844. 

8 We say M ordinary minds” ex concern. We might well say, “ any minds.” 
The infinite alone can measure and consume the infinite; and we know of no 
minds that are infinite. God alone comprehends God. Man may apprehend 
Mm, as revealed, but can never comprehend him. Even the finite absolute — the 
real esaenes of soul, or the veal substratum of body, utterly elude our grasp. 
We may know it as revealed in forms and utterance®, or by an ineflhble con- 
sciousness as a simple existence, or power, but cannot adequately comprehend it. 
It too is a mystery. So God is a mystery, and man, his image on earth, is also 
* mystery. Back of all we know, ever lies the imknown. 
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mi munificent if# $mg% is jet finite and conditioned In every 
possible case, it involves a relation and a limit, that of subject and ob- 
ject ; and except in the case of the fundamental elements of all 
knowledge, the ground principles of all science, is a deduction or an 
inference. How then can it grasp and so limit and comprehend the 
illimitable, the incomprehensible ? Revelation, of course, is not to 
aid us in such a philosophy. That is ruled out by the very terms* 
It is a science, a philosophy of the absolute we are after, a science 
from which the very idea of mystery is excluded . 1 Our conscious- 
ness indeed has wonderful scope and fertility. It mirrors, philoso- 
phers tell us, the universe and even God, which sounds a good deal 
like saying, that the finite includes the infinite, the part the whole . 8 
At all events, it has great fundamental laws or principles of reason- 
ing, universal and authoritative intuitions, from which it can deduce 
what we somewhat vaguely term the infinite and eternal. By its 
constitution, it gains or rather poueues the idea of cause, and thence 
from the relative supposes, perhaps reaches the absolute, from the 
finite, the infinite, from the phenomenal the real, from the human the 
divine. All this we cheerfully grant; for as intelligent and moral 
beings we are made “ in the image of God,” and have “ large dis- 
course of reason, looking before and after.” Faith involves intellect, 
as the Christian fathers uniformly teach, having its “ grounds in the 
nature of man.” 8 All religion supposes God, and the Christian faith 
everywhere takes this truth for granted, as something already proved 
or admitted. But the question turns upon a philosophy of God, an 
absolute science of the universe, to be constructed from the facts of 
consciousness, the very idea of which supposes a certain limitation in 
the conception of .subject and object If you say it is not absolutely 
impossible, and may be attained at some indefinite period in the fu- 

1 “Mystery,” says Cousin, “ belongs only to religion.” Introduction a L’ His- 
toire de la Philosophic,” p. 97. 

* In this view, they call man a microcosm, a little universe, a universe as it were 
in embryo, but in such a case, the universe, however vast, is bounded, and if 
bounded then conditioned and finite. Reason may be a reflection of God ; after 
all the reflection cannot measure and comprehend the reality. It indicates its 
presence as an infinite mystery — that is all. 

9 Hooker in his “ Ecclesiastical Polity” Vol. I. pp* 810, 311, speaks of phi- 
losophy as one of the grounds of faith, bat defines it as 11 true and sound knowl- 
edge attained by natural discourse of Reason,” and quotes Tertullian, to this 
effect : M Sven in matters of God, we may be made wiser by reasons drawn from 
die public persuasions, (general convictions) which are grafted in men’s minds. 
* * * * . For there are some things even known by nature, as the immortality 
of the soul to many, and our God to all” 
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ture history of man, if not on earth at least in heaven, yon will cer- 
tainly admit, that it is unspeakably vast and difficult, and if all spec- 
ulators for a thousand years to come should miss their way here, and 
fall into grievous errors and inextricable difficulties, no thoughtful 
person can feel the least surprise. 

You know matter, you say. Do you know it except by some of 
Its more obvious qualities? It is extended, divisible, porous, etc. 
Yes, but to what do all these qualities belong? What is the na- 
ture of the being in which they inhere ? It exists, you say ; but 
what is it? What is the relation between subject and object here? 
How much of those qualities are due to the mind itself. How many 
are simple forms of the intellect, or mere appearances of the sense ? 
Where are they, and what are they, when the mind is gone ? Whence 
came they ; whence indeed came matter at first. Is it the product 
of spirit ? Is it the creation of God ? If so, what is its relation to 
Spirit, what is its connection with God ? If it had a beginning, will 
it have an end. And is that which has a mediate, and temporary 
existence, which once was not, and which by and by will cease to be, 
worthy of the name of a substance or an existence at all ? It is 
changeable — it is fluent it is divisible ad infinitum — it passes 
away! What is it, then? A phantom, or, peradventure a force, 
but a force proceeding from an infinite centre, a real and everlast- 
ing essence ? In a word, what is it ? 1 

You know mind also. Do you , know it except by its attributes 
of thought, feeling, affection, etc ? Yes, but what is mind, what is 
spirit ? in other words, what is that ineffable something in which 
all these attributes inhere? Is it created, dependent, condition- 
ed ? How, and to what end ? In what way is it linked to the in- 
finite ? how, above all, is it separate from the infinite ? God made 
man in his own image, is the belief you hold. Made him! Of 
what? Of something, or of nothing? Made him! How, when, 
where ? Did God make him out of his own ineffable nature ? And 
if so, is man, too, divine f divine, and yet finite, changeable, depend- 
ent, and above all, sinful ? He is composed apparently of two diverse 
elements, two contrary systems, the physical and the spiritual, or 
what we call the body and the souL Is man, then, dual ? and if so, 
how are the divine elements blended ? How acts the soul upon the 

1 Morell states, over and over again, that the vulgar notions of matter are 
clearly erroneous, and that philosophers are coming more and more to the con- 
clusion, with which he seems to coincide, that it consists, solely of “ a combi- 
nation of forces” This, at least, is the view of Leibnitz and Cousin* 
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body; to* body upon the soul? Man baa a begmahig. Em mm m 
mdt H8> body d w y i , fth bdc to fra kindred nature, of which it 
forms a part; what becomes of his soul? Nay, what is his soul ? 

You know God, O! sage and profound philosopher l His nature, 
you say, is entirely comprehensible. 1 Well, then, what is God? 
The absolute Being; the uncreated Essence — the necessary, all 
creative Cause, the Cause of causes, the Source of all existence, in 
whom the universe, we and all things “live and move.” These are 
good words and true. But what do they import? What is that ab- 
solute, that uncaused, that unconditioned, that Infinite, of which you 
speak? What is that awftd, that unutterable Being of which you 
predicate so much ? You can speak of some of his attributes and 
actions, as revealed in finite forms, and by that revelation limited, * 
and therefore in part coneeoM; but what is God himself? Are 
yon, too, infinite, that you can know him thoroughly? Did you lie 
in the bosom of his boundless Essence before “the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ; ” and did 
you see, with your omniscient glance, the light spring from chaos at 
his first command ? Has your mode of being any relation or resem- 
blance to his ? Can you toll how he creates, creates out of nothing, 
or which is the same thing perhaps, creates out of himself? How 
passes the infinite into the finite, the one into the many, the absolute 
into the relative, the immutable into the temporary, the Divine into 
ton human? Yon say you are a producer, a creator, perhaps. 
Cousin saya as much in one of his Lectures, much applauded by his 
Parisian audience; 1 but can you create out of nothing? can you 
produce from yourself ? How can toe finite compare itself, in essen- 
tial relations and acts, with the infinite? If, in your imagination, 
you “ bridge over * the ehasm which seems to yawn between toe re- 
lative and absolute, toe creature and toe Creator, have you solved 
the problem scientifically ? Have you not rather deceived yourself 
by a play upon words? The infinite, toe self-existent, toe absolute, 

1 Cousin (“ Introduction a 1’ His to ire de la Philosophic,” p. 96,) maintains 
the comprehensibility of the Divine nature, but not in an absolute sense, as he 
explains in a note ; which is the same thing as saying, that we can know God 
only in part, that is by limitation. As revealed, we may comprehend the cha- 
racter and claims of God, sufficiently for practical purposes. Bat, the instant 
we penetrate, or attempt to penetrate, into the absolute nature of God, we find 
the limits of our powers. Cousin himself says, (“ Introduction,” p. 143,) “ There 
remains, then, in God, notwithstanding the universe and man, something un< 
hwm, impenetrable, incomprehensible.” 

2 Court de l’Histoire de la Philosophic, 2. s. Tome L pp. 100-101. 
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we recognize it and adore it; bat to reduce it to a science, to con- 
struct it into an ideal philosophy, is surely not a science, bat a deli- 
rium and a folly. 

We are not reasoning the matter here; for this oar limits will not 
suffice. We are merely suggesting some obvious considerations which 
the notion of constructing an ideal God and an ideal universe nat- 
urally suggests. “ Philosophy,” says Morell, “ is the science which 
reduces all things to the region of pure ideas and which, thence, 
constructs for us, on the basis of consciousness, an universal spiritual 
science.” We are certainly safe in saying that its constructions, thus 
far, have not proved very substantial and enduring. We think there 
is a true philosophy, as there is a true religion ; but such a philoeo- 
• phy is modest and pains-taking. It begins with facts, proceeds with 
facts, ends with facts. 1 These it seeks in the realms both of matter 
and of spirit, where it reverently watches the revelations of the eter- 
nal mind ; and as fact after fact, principle after principle, discovers 
itself in beautiful harmony, rejoices to advance nearer and nearer to 
the great central fact of the universe, from which all other facts 
spring, and to which they forever gravitate. Ideas and hypotheses, 
however plausible or splendid, and consequently ideal systems, how- 
ever ingenious and profound, must after all give way to facts or real- 
ities. The ideal world must correspond with the real world— the 
ideal God with the real God. To reduce all things, or even many 
things, to the region of pore ideas, must involve a task more than 
human ; for it implies a knowledge of all things to begin with, which 
even German philosophy has not yet attained. Some things come 
to us in the form of original a priori conceptions, enough, perhaps^ 
to form a basis for our faith in a revealed religion, which assumes 
the idea of God, and enough, probably, to assist us in “ the conduct 
of the understanding;” but in matters of such difficult investigation 
and boundless range, it is always best to “ begin at the beginning,” 
and advance slowly and cautiously towards higher attainments. To 
soar like a seraph on the wings of light, into the boundless empyrean, 
might be more brilliant and imposing. But whether it would be 
equally satisfactory in the end, may admit of question. For, alas 1 
men are not winged angels, but plain, plodding mortals, who must 
laboriously climb the hill of science, and be satisfied with the ex- 
panding prospects ever opening upon their vision, as they ascend 


1 We use the term fact here as equivalent to reality. It may be a phanoms* 
non, a relation, a cause, a principle, or a being. 
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from point to point into the infinite depths. That speculative science, 
or spiritual philosophy, is yet in its infancy, we are quite assured ; 
and that in order to its intelligent progress, much of what, in past 
ages, has been dignified with this name, must be abandoned as use- 
less rubbish. It would be pleasant to be gods ; but we cannot cease 
to be men. 

And here we beg to call attention to a most important fact con- 
nected with this matter. u The past history of philosophy,” says Sir 
William Hamilton, universally acknowledged the first philosophical 
critic of the age, “has in a great measure been only a history of 
variation and error.” 1 One system has devoured another, till the 
very thought of a system of philosophy, to most persons, seems little 
less than a ridiculous imposition. Cousin, indeed, with much learn- 
ing and ingenuity, has gathered together the fragments, disjecta 
membra, of all past philosophies, and by adding several items of his 
own, has attempted to construct the whole into an Eclectic Philoso- 
phy, with what success we shall presently see. Certainly it appears 
well, and evinces great analytic, as well as constructive .talent, on the 
part of its learned author, whose orderly arrangement and pellucid, 
and even splendid style, have a wonderful charm. But portions of 
it are so extravagant, and even puerile, that one is half tempted to 
believe what many intelligent Frenchmen, when interrogated as to 
their opinion of their great philosopher, say, shrugging their shoul- 
ders, “ Monsieur Cousin ! Monsieur Cousin est un charlatan ! ” 1 

Let us suppose the science of astronomy, or that of chemistry, to 
have undergone the perpetual variations through which speculative 
philosophy has passed, and is still passing, should we dignify it with 
the name of a science or a philosophy ? Should we not say, as we 
gazed upon its multitudinous and contradictory theories, that it be- 
longed to the “ Ptolemaic era” of human thought, and had yet to 
enter into the true path of scientific investigation ? 

But, it will be inquired, perhaps, has not some progress been 


i Reid’s Collected Works, Vol. L, Note A., p. 747. 

* We ourselves have no such idea of Cousin as this language implies. He 
has certainly great ability both as it thinker and writer. His translation of Plato 
alone is an illustrious monument of his learning. His style is clear, felicitous 
and eloquent, and his Lectures, especially, on the history of Philosophy, are quite 
readable and instructive. Occasionally, however, he betrays the vanity which 
seems peculiar to the great majority of French writers, especially those of them 
who claim to be par excellence philosophers , and sometimes falls into great extrav- 
agances. His notions on the philosophical character of England and of France, 
and especially of the destiny of the latter, are simply preposterous. 
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made in certain departments of speculative inquiry, in psychology, 
for example? Have not many interesting facts been classified? 
Have not some great and primary principles been established? 
Surely the human mind is better understood at the present day ; the 
science of logic has advanced ; the fundamental axioms of all reason- 
ing have been recognized, and surely some light has been thrown 
upon our relations to the infinite and the eternal! Allowing this to 
be true, at least in a modified sense, where can we find anything like 
a true and coherent system of philosophy, or even of mental science, 
about which any original, or really distinguished investigators are 
agreed ? How confused and fragmentary the speculations of our 
greatest philosophers 1 how empty' and even preposterous some of 
their conceits F 1 

But variation in speculative philosophy has uniformly taken a 
specific direction. Indeed, it is a singular drcumstance, and one de- 
serving our careful study, that its leading theories in all ages, have 
terminated in some form of scepticism. A material Atheism on the 
one hand, or an ideal Pantheism on the other, have been their logi- 
cal and necessary result. There is not one of them which cannot be 
run into some insuperable difficulty, some absolute and even mon- 
strous error. In all times, indeed, some philosophical thinkers have 
had glimpses of the truth; and others, terrified at the abyss which 
yawned before them, have taken refuge in some form of authoritative 
religion, or philosophical mysticism, in which faith rather than reason 
was the predominant element ; but the general current of philosophi- 
cal speculation has been in the direction of a material or a spiritual 
pantheism. 

This fact is so important, that we shall be forgiven, if for the sake 


1 Let any one peruse carefully Sir William Hamilton’s M Supplementary Dis- 
sertations,” that particularly on “ Common Sense,” (Reid’s Collected Works, 
Edin. Edition, Vol. I. p. 742,) and he will be satisfied that psychology itself is 
yet to be investigated afresh, and reconstructed on a firm and permanent basis. 
We have in Reid, Stewart, Cousin, and others, lists of fundamental axioms of 
human thought, but they are all inadequate and imperfect. Reid labored in this 
field more successfully than all his predecessors : bnt his works, interesting and 
profitable as they are, are rather preparations for a science of mind, than the 
science itself. Many of Cousin’s analyses are striking and beautiful, but they are 
mingled with errors and extravagances, arising from the very nature of his fun* 
damental theory, the aim of which is to give us a universal science from the cob 
lation and combination of all other systems. So far as we know, the Germans 
have not even attempted the formation of an inductive science of mind. Their 
labors have all been in the field of the absolute. 
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of verifying and elucidating it, we enter into some historical and cri- 
tical details. 

Let us begin then with the very dawn of speculation, in the an- 
dent philosophies, vast, gorgeous and shadowy, like the countries 
which gave them birth. Whether these philosophies were founded 
upon religion, or religion upon them, is a question not yet decided — 
though the probability is, that they were engrafted on the popular 
superstitions. Religion is the first want of our nature, philosophy 
the second ; and we have no reason to believe that this order was re- 
versed among the Hindus. Their worship, however, was more a 
worship of the outward and the carnal, than of the inward and the 
divine. Hence, they deified the universe, and adored its ever-varying 
aspects. For the same reason, the speculations of the sages, dreamy 
and often profound, uniformly revolved about the universe as divine ; 
and their worship, if such it may be called, was always a worship of 
nature, or of themselves. Cousin states decisively, that the first 
firuit of their philosophy, the moment it became independent of the 
Vedas, or sacred books, was atheism. 1 This system, which goes far 
back into the annals of India, was called Sankhya, the author of which 
was Kapila, and is an avowed system of scepticism. Coincident 
with this, but diverging from it, was the philosophy of FantandjaB, 
which, as the other made nothing of God, made everything of God. 
According to Kapila, all thought is derived from sensation ; conse- 
quently there is nothing but matter. Opposed to this sensualistic and 
atheistic philosophy, was the theory of rationalism, called Nyaya, 
which is nothing more nor less than a system of subjective idealism. 
As in Fichte’s scheme, the soul is the centre of this philosophy, and 
is infinite in its principle. True, it is distinct from the body, is a 
special substance, and is different in different individuals ; so that this 
form of idealism was not at first consistently earned out This, how- 
ever, was subsequently done ; so that the idealistic philosophy, usually 
styled Vedanta, denied the existence both of matter and of mind as 
finite realities, and made God the AIL The final, definite, absolute 
verity, according to Karika, a celebrated commentator on the Sankhya, 
is as follows : 


“ I neither am, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist” 

But transcendental mysticism, in which God is recognized as the All, 


1 Hhtoire de la Philosophic, 9 s. Tome EL p. 190. See also Tennemaiwi Man- 
ual of the Hist, of Ph. p. 41. 

10 * 
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mud the absorption of thought, feeling, and even existence in him, m 
the prevalent philosophy in India. According to this system, God 
is creator and destroyer, spirit and matter, heaven and earth, time 
and eternity, light and darkness, beginning, middle and end, subject 
and object, love and hatred, father and mother, saint and sinner. 
.The Hindu Brahm is the absolute God of the pantheistic philoso- 
phy : and although idolatry is prevalent enough m India, yet the 
sentence has become a proverb. Eh Brumko ditfyo naskti : (Me God 
and betide him no ether . From Brahm the absolute abstraction, 
comes Brahma, an emanation of the former, and the first person of 
the Hindu Triad. Brahm is without beginning or end, unchange- 
able and omnipotent, but unconscious, without mind, without will, 
without action. The one, however, becomes the many, becomes 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, in a word, the visible universe. God, there-' 
fore, is all — all is God. Man is God, and like a flame, returns to 
his centre of heat and beauty. ' All things form a circle, in which 
there is perpetual revolution, but no change. Matter is mind, mind 
is matter, and both are God . 1 Hegel is mightily pleased with this 
pantheistic philosophy of India, and quotes with approbation the Bha- 
gavad Gita, in which Krishnu is introduced addressing the warrior 
Ardjouna: “lam the author and destroyer of the universe, etc. I 
am the breath which dwells in the body of the living, the progenitor 
.and the governor. * * * I am the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of all things. I am under the stars, the radiant sun, under the 
lunar signs the ihoon, the sweet perfume of the earth, the splendor 
of the flame, the life in animals, etc.” Hence the key for the deliv- 
erance of the soul, according to the school of Vedantam, is in these 
words, which the Hindu philosophers have to repeat incessantly : 
Jam the Supreme God, Aham, Ava,param Brbkma— the last prac- 
tical result of a fanatical pantheism . 1 

Professor Tholuck, in his interesting work on the Pantheis- 
tic philosophy of the Persians, ( Ssufismus ) informs us that 
the Mohammedan heretical philosophers, the Soofies, teach that 
God is everything, in the most absolute sense of that expres- 
sion — nihil esse praeter Deum; that the creation is an emana- 
tion of God, and that the absorption of self in Deity is the highest 
good. In a word their doctrine is that of a sublime but inexorable 

1 Consult Sir William Jones, and particularly Colebrooke’s Miscellanies, Cou- 
sin's Coots de l’Histoire de la Philosophic 2 s. Tome 2, Sixieme Leyon. Sea 
also Ritter’s Ancient Fh. V. I. pp. 60-128, Tenncmaxm’g Manual, pp. 40-41. 

* Tholuck’s Ssufismus, p. 214, quoted from Lettres Edifimtes, Puis, 1808. 
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pantheistic fatalwm, in which all distinction between matter and mind, 
sin and holiness, God and man, is swallowed up and lost 

Lotus tom now to Greece, manifestly under the influence of the 
oriental mind, but acute, restless, penetrating, practical and pressing 
philosophy, as all else, to its extreme logical verge. Given to nice 
distinctions and subtle reasonings, with a language rich, pliant and 
delicate, they seised with avidity upon the great problems of 
speculative inquiry, and projected an infinite variety of plausible and 
splendid theories* Here, if anywhere, philosophy might have reach- 
ed perfection and solved the enigma of the universe. But we find it 
constantly vacillating between sensualism and idealism, atheism and 
pantheism, and finally running out into a fiat and arid scepticism. 

The early Greek philosophers were divided between the Ionian 
and Eleatic schools, the first of which was a system of absolute natu- 
ralism, and took the form of a material pantheism, or rather atheism, 
for a material God is no God ; the second, or Eleatic school, a sys- 
tem of pure idealism, which ran out into a refined but equally per- 
nicious pantheism. Thales the founder of the Ionian echoed derived 
all things from water ; but whether he admitted any power superior 
to this, or recognised any species of God distinct from the material 
universe, is a matter of dispute. Anaximander advanced a step far- 
ther, and maintained that all thingB,or the material universe in its to- 
tality, is the only God. Anaximines and somewhat later, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, maintained that air and not water is the true source of all 
existence, while Heraclites, the last representative of the Ionian 
school, found it in the more beautiful and resplendent element of fire. 

According to this school the soul of man is a mere mechanical 
power, somewhat refined — consequently fatalism, in its direct form, 
was its last and necessary result 

From this school was derived the atomic theory of Leucippus, and 
Democritus, according to which the body, the soul, and the en- 
tire universe external and internal, are composed of definite 
atoms. The soul is a collection of such atoms igneous and spherical, 
producing at once motion and thought . As to God, they said nothing 
of his existence, the universe was the only object of their worship ; 
if indeed the term worship be not a mienonher in such circumstances. 
They recognize nothing but matter, in its various forms and move- 
ments. 

Between the Ionian school, with its mechanical universe, and the 
Eleatic with its abstract and idealistic pantheism, we find the Italian 
school, founded by Pythagoras, who with a profounder insight than 
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most of his contemporaries, penetrated beyond mere phenomena, and 
recognized the interior relations of things. But his whole spirit was 
cast into a mathematical mould, and so he constituted the universe of 
numbers, and recognized the Deity only as a numerical nnit 1 

The Eleatic School was formed under Pythagorean influence. 
Unity being its central principle, diversity or plurality came to be 
despised. At last this diversity was given up by Zeno, who denied 
the innate energy, and consequently the real existence of the external 
universe. Absolnte spiritualism, the most appropriate form of pan- 
theism, was the natural result, and constituted the dominant princi- 
ple of the Eleatic school, and equally with the grosser atheism of the 
Ionians, destroyed all just conceptions of the nature and government 
of u the true and living God.” Still, it is quite evident to an atten- 
tive reader of the early Grecian philosophy, that many individuals 
were blindly seeking after God, if haply they might “feel after and 
find him.” 

These opposing schools combated each other with various success, 
the consequence of which was, the rise of many sceptics who des- 
pised them both, and a very few eclectics who attempted, but without 
decided success, to blend the principles of the two systems. Anctxi- 
mines, however, on this ground, gained some idea of a great first 
Cause of all things ; but failed, after all, to reach a true spiritual 
conception of the Supreme Euler, not only as the primary cause of 
all things, but as the ever living Sovereign both of matter and of 
mind. The principal result of these contradictory speculations was 
the universal prevalence of a frivolous and sceptical spirit. 

At last, Socrates, the shrewdest and best of all the Greek philos- 
ophers, the friend and teacher of Alcibiades, Xenophon and Plato, 
who, like Reid in Scotland, recalled his countrymen to the principles 
of common sense, made his appearance, and by his contempt of soph- 
istry and by innumerable casual suggestions, formed an era in Grecian 
philosophy. 2 He poured infinite contempt upon the sophists, and en- 

1 Our account of the Grecian schools is drawn chiefly from Ritter, Tenne- 
mann, Lewes, and Cousin, except in the cose of Socrates and Plato, in reference 
to whom we have followed Plato’s own works, with such assistance as wc conld 
draw from the philosophical historians referred to, and other sources of informa- 
tion. 

3 It was not, however, in precisely the same import of the term as that at- 
tached to it by Dr. Reid, that Socrates appealed to the principles of common 
sense. He made no attempt to ascertain the fundamental axioms of thought. 
He called attention only to common convictions, conceded principles, and obvious 
every day uses, and exhorted men to study themselves, and not be chested by 
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deavored la tarn die minds of men in upon themselves. “ Enow 
thyself,” was lain great maxim, virtue his end and aim. He had no 
theory, no system, properly speaking, wrote no book, founded no 
school: a circumstance well for him, and perhaps well for the world. * 
He followed common sense, and the higher instincts of his nature, 
“the good demon,” as he symbolised it, and which, in the case of 
every true and candid man, will evermore suggest the reality of a* 
Supreme Being, the beauty and authority of virtue. Man is made 
for God, and he has only to open his eyes to see him, his heart to 
fed him. But, the instant he begins to speculate on “the absolute,” 
by means of ideal abstractions, he falls into error and sin. Socrates 
seemed to understand this, by a sort of sacred intuition ; and his 
glory eonsists in following that intuition to its legitimate, practical 
results. That he had better views of God, or of the gods, to use his 
own expression, and of the true destiny of man, than the majority of* 
his contemporaries, cannot be doubted. But what were his real ideas 
of the divine nature, and of the immortality of the soul, is yet a 
matter of dispute. He was wise enoughfco know his ignorance, as 
he himself playfully suggests, when accounting for the fact that 
Apollo had pronounced him the wisest of men. Other men, he said, 
were ignorant, and he too was ignorant, but possibly he was wiser 
than they, because he was aware of the fact, and honestly confessed 
itl His teachings, however, obviously tended to the production of a 
more just and comprehensive theology than had ever prevailed in 
Greece. Properly speaking, he was a moralist rather than a meta- 
physician, and longed for some higher light than could be furnished 
by reason alone. Plato, in one of his Dialogues, represents Socrates 
meeting one of his disciples, and endeavoring to convince hint that 
he knows not well what to pray for, and adding, “It seems best to 
me that we expect quietly, nay, it is absolutely necessary that we 
wait with patience till such time as we can learn certainly how we 
ought to behave towards God and man.” In the Theaetetus, the fol- 
lowing reply is made by an interlocutor to Socrates, reasoning on the 
immortality of the soul, uttering as it seems to us, the true spirit 
both of Socrates and Plato: “I agree with you, Socrates, that to 
discover the certain truth of these things in this life is impossible, or 
at least very difficult. We ought, therefore, by all means, to do one 
of two things : either, by hearkening to instruction, and by our own 
diligent study, to find out the truth ; or, if that be impossible, then to 

logomachy. His method, if he had any, was that of dear useful 

within certain limits, but liable to infinite abuse. 
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fix on that which appears to human reason t>est and most probable, 
and to make that our raft while we sail this stormy sea, unless one 
could have a still more sure and safe guide, such as a divine reve- 
lation would be, on which we might make the voyage of life, as in a 
ship that fears no danger.” The death of Socrates, one of the most 
sublime in the annals of the world, crowned his life with imperish- 
able glory ; but even then, while serene and self-possessed, in the 
consciousness of truth and virtue, and hoping doubtless for something 
better beyond the grave, his modesty, perhaps his doubt, mingled 
in the touching words addressed to his friends : “ It is now time 
that we depart, 1 to die and you to live ; but which has the better des- 
tiny, is unknown to all except the gods.” 1 

Notwithstanding the beauty of his life, and the sublimity of his 
maxims, it is singular that under the very eyes of Socrates, and as 
one of the immediate results of his teachings, as Cousin confesses, 
sprang two schools, the Cynic and the Cyrenaic, the one resulting in 
a fanatical rigor, the other in the grossest licentiousness. Scepticism 
was defended by the Socrfcc dialectics under Euclid of Megara. 

But the grandest development of Grecian speculation is found in 
Plato and Aristotle, men of vast and varied powers, but of diverse 
temperaments and somewhat opposing philosophies, the one tending 
to the inward and ideal, the other to the outward and real, though 
not absolutely denying either. 2 The God of Aristotle is a grand en- 
tity of some kind, the primal cause of all things, but inaccessible to 
the minds of men, entirely separate from his works, and indeed caring 
nothing for the universe ; so that the natural effect of his philosophy, 
decidedly empirical in its tendency, was one of indifference to religion 
and final scepticism. By far the most learned man of his age, more 
learned even than Plato, with whom he studied twenty years, intense- 
ly acute and methodical, the author of the syllogism,* and the father 


1 Plato’s “ Apology for Socrates.” The following is Cary’s translation : M But 
which of us is going to a better state, is unknown to every one but God.” The 
import is the same, and sufficiently expresses die force of the original. 

2 Aristotle, who rejected the existence of Plato’s ideas or abstractions, as ao 
tual entities, and maintained their simple subjective character, was not quite con- 
sistent with himself, and in the end constructed the universe of Thought, and so 
became, in a different direction, almost as ideal as Plato. Lewes, Vol. II. p. 126, 
Ritter, III. p. 176—178. 

8 Perhaps not absolutely so, as die syllogistic form of argument has been found 
in the writings of some of the oriental Philosophers, and must have been known 
in Greece before the time of Aristotle. Still he gave articulate form and system 
to this method of reasoning. 
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of natural history. Aristotle made a near approach to the inductive 
ami experimental method of modern times, and yet he became decid- 
edly rationalistic, indulged in the most subtile speculations on entities 
and quiddities, and finally fell into a notion respecting the primal 
substance, first as absolute or unknown, then as active or realized* 
making God the mere Thought of the universe, objectified in the 
creation, and coming to consciousness in man, a system reminding us 
more of Fichte and Hegel, than of Bacon and Locke, and giving birth* 
in its last result, to a cold and cheerless atheism. 

Plato does not deny the facts of the external world, any more thaif 
the simple facts of consciousness. He starts from these, but speedily 
transcends them. His system is ideal and sublime. It mingles the 
Grecian and Oriental minds, and is not without its difficulties, and con- 
tradictions. He reduces all things to ideas, which he regards, not 
merely as names or abstractions, but as actual entities, having a ne- 
cessary and eternal existence. To him, being and thought are 
identical, the process of thought is the process of the universe. He 
finds the summit of all things in the pure and universal Reason, 
whence he constructs the outward world of abstract and permanent 
ideals. 1 He despises the outward and phenomenal, and while he re- 
cognizes the Supreme Cause, as a real and infinite essence, he makes 
him so absolute, in other words so abstract and ideal that he seems to 
transcend all our approaches of thought, above all of affection and 
worship. 1 The reason of man is a part or a reflection of the Univer- 
sal Reason, and finds its highest aim in mingling with its perfect ideal. 
It is fallen from its primitive state, for it existed in the past eternity, 
whence it has innate ideas, or dim recollections of a higher and purer 
being, and must ascend once more to fhat primitive perfection, by 
abstraction from the sphere of matter and sin.* The Supreme Reason 
organized chaos into beauty. But as there is nothing beautiful but 
intelligence, and no intelligence without a soul, he placed a soul in 
the body of the world (kosmos or the universe) and represented the 
world as an animal. Being an animal, with organization, activities, 
life, warmth and movement ; like a human body, it resembled its 
Creator, as human beings resembled the world, or, to ndf fwor, the 
Universal Animal ! This was the work of the Supreme Reason ; so 
that the instant this vast animal began to move, live and think, God 
looked upon it and was glad. 4 

But as there was Good, so Plato concluded there must be Evil. 

1 Timaeua, p. 348, Be Repab. VI. 116 - 124. See also the Theaetetus, passim. 

2 De Repab. VI. 484. 8 Fhaedo, passim. 4 Timaeus, p. 36. 
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This, however, exists only in the lower region of matter, or the phe- 
nomenal world, from which we must make our escape into the region 
of perfect and supreme ideas. We must seek the good, the true, the 
beautiful, by departing more and more from the outward, the contin- 
gent, and temporary, into the inward, the necessary, and eternal. 1 
Indeed the only true reality is the Ideal, and to mingle with it ought 
to be the constant aim of the immortal sooL 

We say nothing here of Plato’s notions (developed in u The Re- 
public ”) touching a community of property, and what is more shock- 
ing, a community of wives ; it may be well, however, to remark that 
his mind was eminently mathematical, as well as imaginative, and 
that his system is only a refinement, and, if the expression may be 
allowed, a spiritualisation of the Pythagorean theory of numbers, uni- 
ty being the central idea, plurality the necessary development. It is 
well known that over the door of his Academy he wrote : u Let none 
but geometricians enter here.” The Pythagoreans said that u Things 
were the copies of numbers Plato said they were the “ participants 
of Numbers.” Causes, however, he made “ Intelligible Numbers,” 
that is, Ideas; and the Things which represent them, u Sensible 
Numbers. 2 God, the Supreme Reason, he represented as the Su- 
preme Geometer, who evermore, from his own archetypal and eternal 
ideas, “ geometrizes,” or produces the universe. Doubtless, this was 
a prodigious advance in Grecian philosophy. Indeed it had now 
reached its culminating point It never rose higher than Plato, and 
instantly began to degenerate. Plato is the father of Idealism. His 
method and principle were abstraction and transcendentalism*— all 
things in his view proceed from God, the Supreme and Absolute Idea, 
and are constituted by ideas. Their archetypes are eternal as God, 
although, in one place he represents them as created by God. It was 
but a step to say that the external world is only an appearance, a 
beautiful but bewildering masquerade; or as Emerson has expressed 
it, that “ God is the only substance, and his method illusion.” Plato 
scarcely says so, but be supplies the premises from which others de- 
duced the appalling error. An infinite idealism, consequently an 
absolute pantheism, is the logical and necessary result of the Platonic 
philosophy. 

' 1 Plato very strikingly develops his idea of the soul, in the Phaedrus, by a sort 
of 14 mythic hymn, 1 ’ os Socrates, who gives to Phaedrus his views upon the sub- 
ject, calls the beautiful allegory which he recites for this purpose. 

* De Republics VII. 525, 529, Aristotle, Meta. I c. 6-*-I. 7, Lewes Biog/ 
Hist, of Philosophy, Vol. IL p. 66. 
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From Plato and Aristotle then we see the Platonic and Peripa- 
tetic schools rapidly rushing to absolute spiritualism on the one hand, 
or absolute sensualism on the other. At last, about the time of 
Christ, the two prevalent forms of philosophy were the stem doc- 
trine of the Stoics on the one hand, founded on the idea of absolute 
idealism, and consequent pantheism with its coincident principle of 
inexorable fate ; and on the other, the system of the Epicureans, a 
mechanical naturalism, which denied the existence of a supreme Dei- 
ty, and resolved all virtue into a calculation of prudence, or a judi- 
cious pursuit of pleasure. 

Among these, and especially among the Stoics, the philosophical 
Calvinists of their day, were many great and good men, some of whom, 
as Cleanthes, in his memorable hymn, which seems all but inspired 
from heaven, made occasional approaches to the highest truth, and 
sacrificed much for virtue, but the constant tendency was to extremes 
of spiritualism or of sensualism, or, as a recoil from these, to an un- 
reasoning mysticism, or a contemptuous scepticism. 1 Indeed an ab- 
solute scepticism was the fearful shadow which constantly accom- 
panied the ancient philosophy, and seemed eventually to take posses- 
sion of the entire Grecian mind. 

Scepticism, however, can never satisfy the cravings of the soul ; 
and hence we find subsequently to the Christian era, a revival 
of the Platonic philosophy in Alexandria, mingled with a pre- 
dominant element of transcendental and pantheistic mysticism. 
The oriental theosophy, too, came in to modify speculation, giv- 
ing it a more pantheistic as well as* a more gorgeous and impos- 
ing character. Grecian philosophy then assumed a new aspect 
altogether, mingling with religion and theosophy, and sometimes 
with Christianity, even at the moment of opposing it. Indeed 
it could scarcely be called Grecian at all. It was rather eclectic in 
its character and cosmopolitan in its aim. Both Plotinus and Pro- 
dus borrowed largely, not only from Plato, but from the Eastern 
Magi. Then, philosophy had some grand and imposing features, but 
it could not escape the vortex of the absolute, and went out in a par- 
oxysm of mystic transcendentalism. 

Wherever Christianity came, it modified the prevalent philosophy* 
It was long opposed, however, by the Gnostics, the speculative phi- 
losophers of their age, who aimed at absolute knowledge (yf(5aie>) 
and looked with contempt upon the common Christianity, as a weak 


1 After all, Cleanthes, oppressed with doubt and fear, committed suicide* 
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superstition. In process of time, it grew somewhat eclectic, and 
took Christianity under its wing, rejecting the Old Testament, and 
giving the new a philosophical explanation. Every one acquainted 
with the subject, knows that most of the Gnostic theories were 
founded upon pantheistic ideas, mingled with the dualistic notions of 
the Parsees. God, according to their system, is the absolute Being, 
from whom emanate all other beings, gods, and men, in regular suc- 
cession and gradation. Creation is represented, as in the Hindu 
mythologies and philosophies, as an emanation, pure and resplendent 
at its first issue, but becoming grosser and darker at its extremities. 1 

As soon as the doctors of the Christian church began to philoso- 
phize with freedom, they lost themselves in the theory of emanation. 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian even, Clement of Alexandria, Origen es- 
pecially, nay more, Athanasius, and above all, Arius, with their di- 
vergent doctrines respecting the Divinity of Christ, all lapsed into 
this error. Their reverence for the Holy Scriptures kept them from 
wandering too far into the labyrintlis of speculation, but they 
greatly marred the simplicity of truth by their subtile reasonings 
and fierce polemics. They wonderfully mingle spiritual and material 
notions, in their conceptions of the Divine character, and the creation 
of men and angels. 8 In the middle ages, the predominant philosophy, 
if we may dignify it with that name, was the philosophy of Aristotle 
applied as a form or method of logic to the dogmas of the church. 
This produced an elaborate and imposing system of theological dialec- 
tics, controlled and limited by ecclesiastical authority. The school- 
men, therefore, could not well rush into the extremes of philosophical 
speculation ; and yet how frequently is the God of their worship a 
mere logical quiddity, or metaphysic abstraction. 

It must be confessed, that within certain limits this was an era of 
immense intellectual vigor among the few that did think at all. The 
very names of the theologians and doctors of the middle ages sug- 
gest to those even slightly acquainted with their literature, a certain 
feeling of respect and even veneration. “ Scholasticos,” says Leib- 
nitz, “ agnosco abundare ineptiis ; sed aurum est in illo coeno.” In 
truth there were giants in those days, though confined within narrow 


1 Ritter, Yol. IV. pp. 545, 607. Histoire du Gnosticisme, par M J. Matter, 
Tome I. pp. 220-339. For an abridged statement, see same author, “ Histoire 
du Christianisme,” Tome I. pp. 160-178. Xeandcr’s History of the Church, L 
pp. 366-500. 

2 Let any one read a few pages of Origen and Tertullian, and he will be sat' 
isfied of this. 
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bounds, and beating, "with heavy tread, the same circle of mystic 
speculation. Anselm of Canterbury, who, with the profoundest rev- 
erence for the teachings of the church, ranged the whole field of the 
higher metaphysics, much in the imaginative spirit of Plato, mingled 
with the logical subtilty of Aristotle, gave the process of “ reason 
seeking the faith/* and of “ faith seeking the reason.** He endeav- 
ored to establish religion on the simple idea of God, and that again 
on the idea of the absolute, as existing in the human mind, the pre- 
cise argument of Descartes and Leibnitz on the same subject, the 
validity of which as a metaphysical proof of the Divine existence, 
has been vehemently disputed to the present day. Anselm is entitled 
to the appellation of the doctor transcendentalis. Others followed 
him, some tending to sensationalism, others to idealism. Among 
these we have Peter Lombard, Magister Sententiarum Sapientum ; 
Alexander Hales, the doctor irrefragibilis, count of Gloucester, 
author of the Summa Universae Theologiae ; and Thomas Aquinas, 
the doctor angelicus, that learned and high born Dominican monk, 
author of the celebrated Summa Theologiae, and founder of the 
school of the Realists, called by his schoolmates at Cologne, the 
Dumb Ox, who fulfilled the prophecy of his master, Albertus Mag- 
nus, 1 by “ giving such a bellow of learning as was heard all over the 
world.” He was a profound thinker and a good man, being justly 
denominated by his contemporaries “the Angel of the Schools.** 
Having spent a long life amid the loftiest abstractions, where ideas, 
as with Plato, took the form of archetypal entities, mingled with 
prayers and canticles, 4ie died in peace at Terracina, Italy, saying, 
“ This is my rest for ages without end.** Still later, we find John of 
Fidanza, commonly called Bonaventura, the doctor seraphicus, who 
taught that philosophy is true religion, and true religion philosophy, 
and rose to the sublimest heights of mystic fervor ; Henry of GothUls, 
or Henry de Gand, the doctor solemnis ; Richard of Middletown, the 
doctor solidus; Giles of Cologne, the doctor fundatissimus ; Vin- 
cent de Beauvais, the teacher of St. Louis, and author of the Specu- 
lum Doctrinale, Naturale, Historiale; and above all, John, Duns 
Scotus, the doctor subtilis, that keen but somewhat arid Scotchman, 
or rather Northumbrian, the founder of the Nominalists, who taught 
that the end of philosophy is to find out “ the quiddity of things — 
that everything has a kind of quiddity or quidditive existence — and 


1 Albert of Bollstadt, Professor at Cologne and Paris, and one of the most 
celebrated doctors of his day. 
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that nothingness Is divided into absolute and relative nothingness, 
which has no existence out of the understanding." 1 Belonging to 
the same era, and climbing the same dizzy heights of philosophic 
speculation, were Roger Bacon, the doctor mirabilis, so learned for 
his times, that he was deemed a sorcerer ; Raymond Lully, (Lulld,) 
the doctor illuminatus, a fervid Spanish monk, half African and 
half Arabian, who invented the logical system called Ars Universalis ; 
and John D’Ocpam, the doctor invincibilis, singularis et venerabilis, 
that redoubtable Franciscan monk, who told Louis of Bavaria, that 
“ if he would defend him with the sword, he would defend him with 
the pen.” He studied under Duns Scotus, revived the discussions of 
his master, and taught with such success that the Nominalists became 
victorious in a dispute which, in the spirit of the times, often pro- 
ceeded from words to blows. 8 Nor ought we to forget, in this con- 
nection, those other philosophical or religious doctors who illumined 
the dark ages, (so called, though not with exact propriety,) Francis 
of Mayence, magister acutus abstractionum ; William Durand, the 
doctor resolutissimus ; Walter Burleigh, the doctor planus et per- 
spicuus, author of the first history of Mediaeval Philosophy ; and 
especially Gerson of Paris, doctor christianissimus, who possessed of 
all the science and learning of the times, abandoned the whole for 
the knowledge of Christ, passed a life of great purity and devotion, 
vindicated communion with God as the only true philosophy, and 
wrote, there is every reason to believe, that admirable manual of 
Clirisdan devotion, “ The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas A’Kempis.”* 


1 Roscelin, a canon of Compiegne, who belonged to the latter part of the 11th 
century, is the proper father of Nominalism, if indeed we are to refer it to Aris- 
totle. But Dans Scotus and Thomas D Occam were the great expounders and 
defenders of the system. Roscelin was followed by the celebrated Abelard. 

2 The period of which we are speaking, extended from the 10th to the middle 
of the 14th century. 

8 For a brief and elegant account of the Mediaeval Philosophy, sec Cousin’s 
“ Cours de l’Histoirc de la Philosophic,” 2 s. Tome II. pp. 221-257. His “ Frag- 
xnens Philosophiques,” article “ Abelard,” ought also to be consulted. Tenne- 
mann’s Manual will supply many particulars, pp. 218-258. Portions of Anselm’s 
works have been recently published. They arc very curious, as containing specu- 
lations and modes of expression similar to those of the French and German 
philosophers. Descartes and even Leibnitz are anticipated in many things. Rit- 
ter’s recent work on the History of Christian Philosophy, is doubtless character- 
ized by the same traits of accuracy and thoroughness which are manifest in his 
History of Ancient Philosophy. Some information, but not much that is satis- 
factory, may be gathered from Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” and his “ Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe,” as well as from Villemain’s very interesting and 
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It is singular, but true, that nearly all the arguments and theories 
of the rationalistic school of modern philosophy, have been antici- 
pated, in forms more or less perfect, by the philosophers of the 
mediaeval period. Descartes, Leibnitz, and Schelling seem only to 
echo their speculations. They proceed on the same a priori princi- 
ples, and except that the latter are less restrained by ecclesiastical 
notions, arrive at much the same results. Among the schoolmen, the 
same speculative disputes touching the nature and origin of ideas, 
the relation of the finite to the infinite, which in other ages led to ab- 
solute spiritualism on the one side, and absolute materialism on the 
other, were earned on for generations, giving rise to the rival schools 
of the Thomists and Scotists, the Nominalists and Realists of .that 
thoughtful and stormy era. The practical effect of the whole is 
strikingly symbolized in the proposal made by some of the most il- 
lustrious doctors to canonize Aristotle as preeminently “ the philoso- 
pher of the church l” 1 The great truths of religion mingled and 
modified by the errors of the times, were reduced, by the help of 
Aristotelian dialectics, to “ the region of pure ideas,” and then set to 
fighting on scientific principles. The irresistible consequence was, 
the prevalence, in the fifteenth century, within the preeints of the 
Catholic church, of a heartless and godless scepticism, making the 
reformation of the sixteenth century a matter of absolute moral ne- 
cessity. 

Previous to this, however, Philosophy began to emancipate herself 
from ecclesiastical authority, but it was only to rush, as usual, into 
the extremes of atheism or pantheism. The revival of learning in 
Italy introduced Plato and the Greek philosophers. The reign of 

instructive “ Cours de Literature.” In Brucker’s 3d Vol. of the Critical History 
of Philosophy, may be found a mass of valuable, but poorly digested facts. 

1 If Aristotle had been a god, he could not have been regarded with greater 
reverence in the age to which we refer. His very name was a gynonyme for 
reason. His logic and physics, so far as known, along with tho Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, constituted the science of the church. He, not Jesus Christ, was the 
sun of their intellectual heavens. They made an anagram of his name, “ Axis- 
toteles” iste sol erat. Some one having detected spots on the sun, made known 
his discovery to a priest “ My son,” replied the priest, (U I have read Aristotle 
many times, and I assure you there is nothing of the kind mentioned by him. 
Go, rest in peace, and be certain that the spots you have seen are in your eyes, 
and not in the sun.” Arc you for, or against Aristotle ? was the great question 
of philosophy ; and yet the disputants on either side knew little of the real opin- 
ions of the immortal Stagyrite. A more ample study of his works has discov- 
ered more points of resemblance to Plato and the Pythagoreans than most persons 
even now dream of. 

11 * 
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Aristotle amt the schoolmen began to wane. The change was hope- 
ful, but blind, irregular, spasmodic. Much generous enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, and some grand truths were dimly descried, or passionately 
grasped. But the most vigorous and independent thinkers of the 
new era, called the revival of philosophy, the Picos, the Telesos and 
the Brunos, most of them, if not material pantheists, or rather athe- 
ists, were ideal pantheists. On the side of the naturalists and mate- 
rialists, we have Pompanato, Achillini, Cesalpini, Vanini, Campanella, 
with a strong tendency to atheism, indeed, with a decided leaning, in 
some cases, to this horrible dogma. On the side of the idealists, the 
two Picos de la Mirandola, Ramus, Patrizzi, Marsilio, Ficino and 
Giordano Bruno with a decided tendency to pantheism. Giordano 
Bruno, the most celebrated of these, the most original and enthusi- 
astic, and withal, the martyr of his school, rushed into the boldest 
and most extravagant idealism. He maintained the absolute unity 
and identity of all things, and adored the AU as the true and eternal 
God . 1 


1 Giordano Bruno was bom in 1550, ten years after the death of Copernicus, 
in the vicinity of Naples, and was publicly burned, by order of the Inquisition, 
at Borne, on the 17th of February, 1600. He was “a true Neapolitan child,” 
with many faults, fierce, fervid and fickle, like its burning atmosphere and vol- 
canic soil, yet brave, generous and confiding, full of poetry and passion. Indom- 
itable and restless, he threw off the restraints of custom, rejected the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and in Italy, Germany, France and England, did battle for what he 
thought the truth. He was now earnest and sublime, then witty and facetious, 
and anon extravagant and even licentious. At times he seems more of a buffoon 
than a philosopher. Everywhere he created a prodigious sensation, and made 
more foes than friends. He especially hated Aristotle, and as the Aristotelians 
made the world finite, he declared it infinite, subject to an universal and eternal 
revolution ; the Aristotelians defended the immobility of the earth, Bruno, fol- 
lowing Copernicus, pronounced for its rotation. Pythagoras, Plato and Plotinus 
were his favorite authors. He believed in God, as Spinoza did, bnt that God 
was the one substance, the one intelligence, of which all the forms of matter, and 
all the energies of mind are but modes and manifestations. As thought is dis- 
tinct from the mind in which it exists, so the universe is distinct from God, in 
whom it exists. It is not, therefore, created or made, it simply exists, as the en- 
ergy or embodiment of God. He informs it, lives in it, as the cause of causes, 
the energy of energies. Diversity is the manifestation of identity. God is in all 
■—God is the aU — all, therefore, is divine. It comes from God, returns to God. 
In a word, God is tile universe, the universe is God. He is the whole, we and 
all things are the parti. He is the Being of beings, 1 be Unity of unities, without 
whom is notiling, besides whom is nothing. “ Deus eg t monadum Monas nempe *n- 
tinm m litas. These views are developed, though not hi systematic or logical 
order, in his two principal works, De la Causa, and De llnfinito. 

The germ of Leibnits *0 Momdology may be found in Bruno. Spinoza, it is snp- 
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The Reformation under Luther and Zuingli effected a prodigious 
change in the study of philosophy. Luther called the attention of 
men to the simple Word of God, as Bacon subsequently called them 
to the study of nature, as the great field whence the facts and doc- 
trines of Christianity were to be derived. He denounced the 
authority of Aristotle as well as the authority of the Pope, and vin- 
dicated the great Protestant doctrine of rational and thorough inves- 
tigation. This suggested the true method of philosophy, and Bacon 
therefore followed, by calling men from vague and abstract specu- 
lations and theorizings, to the study of nature and of themselves, and 
founded science upon the simple methods of experiment and obser- 
vation. 1 His attention, however, was directed less to the study of 
the mental than of the natural world, though by no means insensible 
to the value and importance of the former. Induction and deduction, 
analysis and synthesis, on the basis of fundamental axioms, formed 
the simple but sublime circle of his method, the method of nature 
and of God.* 

Hobbes of Malmesbury immediately followed, and attempted to 
apply the same method, though with a vague and imperfect conception 
of its nature, to the study of mind. Misunderstanding its most essen- 
tial principles, he began to theorize like all his predecessors, and fin- 

posed, borrowed from him some of his principal ideas. The immanence of God 
in the universe, and the distinction so much insisted upon by Spinoza, between 
Natura Naturans and Natura Naturata, are found in Bruno. Schelling has en- 
titled one of his works, Bruno, and makes no secret of his admiration for his 
Italian prototype. It is a curious fact that Bruno, like Descartes, makes what is 
dear and evident to the mind the criterion of truth, a principle which forms the 
basis of Spinozism. At the stake, Bruno welcomed death as a passage to a 
higher life, a transition from the finite to the infinite. More of a poet than a phi- 
losopher, he was, like many of his countrymen, a wayward child of genius, m 
whom the good and the bad were strangely mingled. His method is imagination, 
his reasoning, rhapsody. Hence he says himself, “ Fhilosophi quoad modo pic- 
tores atqne poetae,” an honest confession, to which he adds with simplicity, “ Non 
est philosophus nisi fingit et pingit” 

1 Stewart’s Dissertations, pp. 80, 81, 82. 

3 The method of Bacon is often spoken of by the speculative philosophers of 
Germany, as if it were that only of classification, which certainly would make it 
empirical enough. This would give ns only phenomena, in their most outward 
forms, and never lead to the knowledge of nature as a system of forces. Bacon’s 
organism uniformly proceeds upon the fundamental notion of cause or power , and 
gives us not only phenomena but principles. It recognizes spirit as well as mat- 
ter, and gives as its last result, the idea of spiritual forces, in other words, of a 
supreme and eternal God, the Cause of causes, who is w above all, through all, 
and in all.” 
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ished his speculations, by giving to the world, in language of surpris- 
ing clearness and force, a system of absolute materialism and fatalism. 
In his view, the one great fundamental fact of mind is sensation, a 
result produced by “ the impact of material objects around us upon a 
material organization, which men call mind.” Atheism of course nat- 
urally results from such a system. With one fell swoop, it extin- 
guishes all religion and virtue. But as religion and virtue arc both 
necessary to society, Hobbes proposes to secure them by physical 
force, that is by an absolute civil despotism, in the hands of the reign- 
ing monarch ! 1 Hobbes however was speedily eclipsed by Locke, 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest of the metaphysicians whom 
England has produced. Of great acumen, vigor and comprehensive- 
ness of mind, patient, candid and sagacious, he succeeded in throwing 
new light upon the whole subject of mental philosophy. Religious, 
too, with great reverence for the teachings of Revelation and a proper 
estimate of the limits of the human mind, he never permitted himself 
to fall into those extravagances into which the majority of his 
predecessors plunged. Still his generalization was altogether too 
narrow ; and he either denied or explained away some of the most 
fundamental facts of mind. Right in rejecting the innate ideas 
of Descartes, he did not perceive the great primal truth which 
underlies the unfortunate nomenclature of the French philoso- 
pher, and resolved all the facts of mind, into a modification of sensa- 
tion and reflection. He was not a mere sensationalist, as some of the 
German and French Philosophers affirm, far from it. Practically 
he was a spiritualist, and recognized the great interior facts of our 
spiritual and moral nature, the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul. 2 But falling, at the very outset, and before the existence 
of anything like a thorough psychology, or even the slightest investi- 
gation of the phenomena of mind, into a speculation on the origin of 
our ideas, and making reflection though a spiritual power, dependent 
for its action and its materials upon mere external phenomena, or the 
simple facts of sensation, without the capacity of transcending them, 
except ,by artificial inference, he constructed a system of philosophy 
which easily gave rise to a narrow and sensual materialism. For if 
the mind, however vast its reflective powers, or beautiful and elaborate 

1 Hobbes* views, philosophical and political, are developed in his work entitled, 
Leviathan, respecting which, see Stewart’s “ Preliminary Dissertations, Part I. 
pp. 98-105. Notes p. 238. 

2 In proof of this we might cite page upon page of the “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” but it is unnecessary. 
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its combinations, has no absolute intuitions or fundamental principles 
of common sense, as the Scottish philosophers call them, primitive 
and authoritative axioms of belief, independent of all external matter 
and the mere sensations or impressions thence derived, it can never 
reach the real, the spiritual, and especially the unconditioned and the in- 
finite, or if it reach them, can never prove their existence. No com- 
bination of sensations or even of reflections, however modified and ex- 
alted, can give us the idea of absolute cause or ultimate power, far less 
of spiritual unity, infinity and eternity, in other words of God and 
the universe, and the relations between them as cause and effect. 

It is not therefore matter of surprise, if in England the principles 
of Locke, in the hands of less scrupulous men, and particularly of the 
deistical writers as they are called, perhaps improperly, for they are 
less deistic than atheistic, were used to defend all the errors of sensu- 
alism and fatalism. “ Collins aimed chiefly at establishing upon a 
firm basis the doctrine of necessity ; Dodwell struck out boldly into 
the path of materialism, while Mandeville, assuming with Locke that 
there are no innate principles in the human mind, dealt a mischievous 
blow at all moral distinctions.” 1 

The principles of Locke are not indeed to be confounded with those 
of such narrow materialists as Hartley, Horne Tooke, Priestley and 
Darwin ; nor is he to be regarded as responsible for their aberrations ; 
for Locke distinguishes between sensation and reflection, as sources 
of our ideas, and vindicates the existence of spiritual and moral reali- 
ties. 2 But upon this point he does not always express himself with 
equal clearness and precision ; occasionally he forgets his own dis- 
tinctions, and everywhere rejects the absolute and intuitive character 
of our primary or fundamental convictions. In a word his system 
supplies no means of actually proving on scientific principles, the 
very foundations of our belief in the reality of a spiritual and moral 
world. In the last analysis he makes the mind dependent upon the 
senses, and its highest generalizations mere combinations of observa- 
tion and experience. In this respect he went far beyond Bacon him- 
self, who in his “ Advancement of Learning,” insists upon the reality 
and supremacy of a spiritual, or what he calls a primal and divine 
philosophy. 8 

Against the principles of the materialists we find in England many 
ingenious $nd profound thinkers uttering a loud and earnest protest. 

1 Morell, Hist of Philos, p. 96. 

2 Works, Vol I. pp. 78 — 92. Stewart's Dissertations, Part H. pp. 32—87. 

* Works, Vol. I. B. II. pp. 193—195. 
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Among these Shaftesbury, Cudworth, Clarke and More, are especially 
distinguished, both by learning and genius. But it was Berkeley, the 
amiable and gifted Bishop of Cloynk, good as well as great, who re- 
volted from them most strongly ; so strongly indeed as to rush into 
the opposite extreme of spiritualism. With much originality, subtilty 
and vigor of mind, and a style of great clearness and vivacity, he 
demolished the ordinary arguments for the palpable existence of the 
material world. Assuming one of the grand errors of all preceding 
philosophy that our knowledge of the external world is mediate and 
not immediate, representative and not presentative, a something as it 
were figured to us by the mind, and standing for the outward fact, 
which we can never know ; in a word, that all our knowledge, ac- 
cording to Locke, consists in ideas as the immediate objects of con- 
sciousness, he showed, on the clearest and most logical principles that 
the existence of matter separate from the mind can never be proved, 
and thus cut the roots, as he supposed, of materialism, fatalism and 
atheism. Berkeley was too acute to deny the actual existence of the 
external world ; nay he was willing to accept it for all practical pur- 
poses ; all he maintained was the impossibility of proving its exist- 
ence as separate from mind or independent of spirit . 1 Mind in his 
view, is first, is fundamental, is real, is the only thing real and fun- 
damental ; and matter, if it exists at all, is dependent upon it, receives 
its costume and coloring, nay its very being and reality from mind. 
Pure and ethereal himself, he exulted in the idea of the apparent 
and evanescent character of all gross and outward things ; for along 
with these he saw vanishing all infidelity and sin. In the pure, spir- 
itual or ideal world still left, his lofty and reverent soul, guided and 
controlled by Revelation, saw nothing but God and truth and duty, 
radiant, immutable and immortal. Others however, less pure and 
reverent, and it may be, still more thorough and logical in their rea- 
sonings, saw these sublime realities, based upon mere subjective prin- 
ciples, and determined by the action of the individual soul passing 
away with the dreams of fancy, or sinking in the abyss of an absolute 
spiritualism. 

Starting from precisely the same premises, but pursuing a different 
route, Hume, cold, subtile and profound, disproved the real connec- 
tion between cause and effect, and the consequent existence of the 

1 Hence he says (Principles of Human Knowledge, §$ 35, 6, 7—40) “ That tho 
things which I see with my eyes and touch with my hands do exist, really exist, 
I make not the least question. * * * That what I see, hear, and feel, doth ex- 
ist, i. e. is perceived by me, I no more doubt than I do of my oven being? 
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supreme God, as he well might, if cause is to be regarded as a mere 
subjective notion of the finite mind, without a corresponding reality 
in the nature of things, and thus left nothing in the world of matter 
or mind but an universal, all-devouring scepticism. 1 

The Scottish mind, generally practical and sagacious, and withal 
enamored of the ideal and the divine, as the real basis of human 
thought, and the true source of all that is highest and purest in man, 
was shocked at these aberrations, and uttered against them a vehe- 
ment protest. The most distinguished philosophers of Scotland, 
Hutcheson, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton, while admiring both 
Locke and Hume, have been wonderfully preserved from the ex- 
tremes of absolute naturalism and absolute spiritualism. 9 In conse- 
quence of this, the views of Hume were never permitted to take root 
in the national literature. Indeed, it is to Reid, a Prebyterian cler- 
gyman, and professor in Glasgow University, to whom the honor is 
due of demolishing the representative theory, and thus refuting the 
opposite errors of Berkeley and Hume. But these distinguished 
thinkers have been preserved from error and extravagance chiefly by 
confining themselves to a patient investigation of mental and spiritual 
phenomena, and steadily eschewing all attempts at ontological specu- 
lation. While others, with more venturous wing, have been soaring 
into the empyrean of absolute thought, or rather perhaps plunging 
fruitlessly into the awful depths of mystic speculation, these modest 
but acute and learned men, have been opening the secret chambers 
of the spirit, and revealing, in a calm and steady light, the secret 
laws and processes of the intellect, the conscience and the heart 
How firmly and loftily has Sir William Hamilton, the last and the 
greatest of these intellectual giants, while mastering all philosophies, 
ancient and modem, and apparently more at home amid the specu- 
lations of transcendentalism, than the transcendentalists themselves, 
for the last twenty or thirty years, resisted all the seductions of onto- 
logical speculation. Grasping with the ease of a Titan, the whole 
mass of philosophical investigations, he has calmly pursued his in- 
quiries, without projecting a single theory, or hinting at the possibil- 


1 Hume’s views are developed partly in his “ Essay on Human Nature,” but 
chiefly in his “ Enquiry into the Human Understanding.” His scepticism is 
brought out chiefly in the 12th section of the “ Enquiry.” 

2 Brown, with great powers of analysis and a towering imagination, was caught 
in the snare of Hume’s speculation on cause and effect, and if he did not fall into 
It, approached the very borders of the abyss. His elaborate work on “ Cause 
and Effect,” is a splendid failure* 
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ity even of a philosophical system. And yet we hesitate not to say 
that he is the only man since the days of Reid, who has made any- 
thing like effective and solid contributions to the science of mind. 
Others have speculated, in many cases with much learning and ge- 
nius, but so far as we know, without adding anything essential to 
mental philosophy, or the solution of the vast problems of the finite 
or the infinite nature. 1 

It must be confessed, however, that in England and Scotland, the 
speculations of Locke, while quickening the national mind, and en- 
larging the boundaries of mental and moral inquiry, have checked 
the influence of a higher and more spiritual philosophy, and too often 
stifled the aspirations of a heaven-bom faith. They have originated 
and perpetuated a system of arid and secular morality, and run out 
into the gross and vapid utilities of Priestley and Bentham. 

But it is in France especially that the material philosophy has 
been expounded and applied in its baldest and grossest forms. By a 
singular, but not unnatural, perversion, claiming Locke as its father, 
it proceeded, in that country, by a gradual process, to the most mon- 
strous extremities. Denying not only the existence of God, and the 
immortality of the soul, but the common obligations of morality, it 
found its natural result in the horrors and impieties of the first revo- 
lution. — Taken up, in the first instance by Gassendi and Co ndi llac, 
both of them ecclesiastics, and men of talent, who derived all know- 
ledge from sensation and all virtue from expediency, it was carried 
out by Helvetius, Condorcet, and the Baron D’Holbach, whose “ Sys- 
temc De La Nature,” Voltaire himself pronounced to be u illogical 
in its deductions, absurd in its physics, and abominable in its moral- 
ity.* 

According to these philosophers nothing is real which does not ap- 
peal to the senses ; the soul itself is the effect of animal organization, 
thought the product of the brain as chyle is of the stomach, the uni- 
verse a huge machine, moved forever by inexorable fate, man a link 
in the vast and interminable chain of revolutions, life a bubble which 
floats for a brief hour on the heaving bosom of nature and then sinks 
back into the abyss, morality the interest of the individual or the 
State, God the phantom of a diseased imagination, and immortality 

1 In moral science some advance, we think, has been made. Jacobi, Jonffroy, 
F. Schlegel, Vinet, Mackintosh) and Wayland have done good service in this de- 
partment 

2 Morell, Hist of Philos, p. 112. See Bamiron, (< Histoir§ de La Philosophic 
en France ” 
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the dream of a fanatic superstition I A system this, if syBtem it can 
be called, 

“ Which leant its idiot back 
On folly’s topmost twig.” 1 

The Revolution, like a fire fed by the combustibles which it con- 
sumes, swept away these extravagant notions; and a better era 
dawned upon France. A great reaction ensued, in favor of a more 
spiritual philosophy, which has received its present development in 
the eclecticism of Victor Cousin. It leans, however, to the absolute 
idealism of Germany and is yet crude and imperfect in its principles 
and forms. Materialism, too, is far from being extinct in France. 
It lingers among many of her celebrated thinkers, and has been de- 
fended, with great learning and ability, by Auguste Comte, who finds 
nothing in the universe around him or within him but laws and phe- 
nomena . 9 Profoundly versed in natural science, he renounces the 
idea of a providence and a God as the greatest hindrance to science, 
and constructs the universe from a vast generalization of mechanical 
forces. The idea of an ultimate or a final cause has escaped from 
his investigations, and his universe is nothing but a vast and eternally 
revolving machine, without mind or heart, without end or aim. Man 
quivers, for a moment, on the wheel of fate, and is then swept into 
the vortex of all-creating, all-devouring law ! 

Leaving much that might be said upon these and kindred facts, as 
developing the progress and results of the materialistic or sensational 
philosophy, we proceed now to consider the more spiritual philosophy 
of continental Europe, including France and Germany, certainly the 
most brilliant page in the history of speculative inquiry* It has call- 
ed into action all the resources of the human mind, and has passed 
through all conceivable changes of truth and error, now bathing its 
wing in the very light of God, and anon plunging amid the horrors 
of abysmal night. 

Descartes, with a mind profound, energetic and free, spurning 
the restraints of custom and authority, and fired by a noble ardor to 
comprehend the nature of things, has been recognized, on all hands, 
as the father of the true philosophy of the human mind.* Less saga* 


1 The essence of the sensual philosophy is all contained in the following sen- 
tence from Cabanis, “ Lcs nerfs voilh tout l'homme ” — the nerves are the whole of 
won/” 

2 Philosophic Positive,” Par Auguste Comte. 

• Stewart, Cousin and Morell equally concede to him this character. 
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cions, indeed, than Locke, and really contributing less to the stock of 
human knowledge, he saw, with great clearness, the vast distinction 
between mind and matter, and commenced his studies with a purely 
psychological and inductive method He did not, indeed, carry out 
with full consistency, his own fundamental principles of inquiry, and 
finally lapsed into some egregious errors. At first he refused to take 
anything for granted not proved by the facts of consciousness ; but at 
last seemed to take everything for granted ; so that D’Alembert is 
justified in saying, that “ Descartes began with doubting of every- 
thing and ended in believing that he had left nothing unexplained” 

As nature is to be studied in itself, and by means of simple obser- 
vation ; so Descartes justly concluded that mind is to be studied in 
itself, and by means of consciousness, or conscious reflection. 1 “ His 
Cogito ergo sum? though a petitio principii, on the ground that the 
1 think , involves and indeed expresses the I am , after all furnished 
him with the fundamental principle of all mental and spiritual science. 
For, of whatever we doubt, we cannot doubt that we doubt. Con- 
scious personality is involved in every mental act, and consciousness 
therefore must supply us with the facts of mind Psychology, there- 
fore, or a well digested account of our mental phenomena, must form 
the basis of all speculation as to the nature and destiny of mind. 2 

On this ground, Descartes asserted the pure spirituality or rather 
immateriality of mind, for spirituality is only the negation of what we 
term material qualities, and thus did an immense service to the cause 
of truth. This, however, with slight exceptions, is about the whole 
amount of his contributions to mental philosophy. His theory of in- 
nate ideas, as explained by himself, the criterion of which he makes 
clearness and distinctness, a criterion manifestly inadequate if not ab- 
solutely false, led him to assert the validity of every notion lying 
clearly and distinctly in the mind.* Here, therefore, he found the 
idea of the absolute and infinite, that is of God, and concluding that 
such an idea could not come from finite nature ; though infinite and 
absolute are but the simple negation of finite and relative ; he con- 
cluded that it was a necessary idea, an idea from God himself, and 
therefore proving a priori , that is an absolute way, the Divine 
existence. 

But how do we prove the existence of the external world, as well 
as the existence of God ? In other words, how do we prove the 

1 “ Meditations Metaphysiques ” — Premiere Meditation. 

2 “ Meditation scconde ” Oeuvres (Ed. Charpentier), pp. 68, 77. 

9 Meditation Quatrieme, p. 93. 
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finite reality as well as the infinite reality ? This, too, exists in the 
mind clearly and distinctly, and it is not to be supposed, argues Des- 
cartes, forgetting utterly his inductive or psychological method, that 
God would deceive us in such a matter, he concludes that the exter- 
nal world has a real and not merely apparent or phenominal exist- 
ence. 1 Our mental faculties prove the existence of God, and the ex- 
istence of God proves the validity of our mental faculties, is the 
vicious circle which throws inextricable confusion into the Cartesian 
philosophy.* 

[To be continued.] 


ARTICLE IX. 

REMARKS ON THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON 
REVIEW. VOL. XXII. NO. IV. ART. VH. 

By Edwards A Park, Abbot Professor in Andover Theol. Seminary. 

In the Biblical Repertory for October, 1850, has been published a 
Review of the last Convention Sermon delivered before the Congre- 
gational Ministers of Massachusetts. Some admirers of this Review 
have published the remark, that no one can mistake “ the hand ” 
that is in it, and have fitly characterized its author as “ one of the 
most accomplished Reviewers in the country.” As it is said to have 
emanated from a well-known theological instructor ; as it suggests 
some grave questions of rhetoric ; and as it illustrates various evils 
incident to anonymous criticism, it seems entitled to a dispassionate 
regard. There is no need, however, of canvassing all the principles, 
right and wrong, which are advanced in the Review, nor of com- 
menting on aU the wrong impressions which it makes, with regard to 
the sermon. We shall content ourselves with noticing a few, as spe- 
cimens of the many mis-statements into which the critic has inad- 
vertently lapsed. 

It is a familiar fact, and one of great practical importance, that 
there are two generic modes of. representing the same system of re- 
ligious truth ; the one mode suited to the scientific treatise, the other 
to the popular discourse, hymn book, liturgy. They differ not in 
language alone, but in several, and especially the following particu- 
lars : first, in the images and illustrations with which the same truth 

1 Meditation Quatrieme, p. 93. 

* Meditation Cinquieme — particularly the close, pp. 107, 108. 
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is connected ; Bernhard's Dogmatic System, for instance, not admit- 
ting the fervid imagery which glows in his eloquent discourses ; sec- 
ondly, in the proportions which the same truths bear to each other : 
Van Mastricht’s scientific treatise, for example, giving less prominence 
to some, and more to other doctrines, than would be given to them 
in the earnest sermons of Krummacher ; thirdly, in the arrangement 
of the same truths ; Turretin’s arrangement not being adapted to the 
ever varying wants of men, women, and children ; fourthly, in the 
mode of commending the same truth to popular favor ; a treatise of 
Ralph Cudworth, depending on nice distinctions and scholastic proofs, 
but a practical sermon of John Bunyan, depending on a bold out- 
line and the selection of a few prominent features which win the 
heart at once ; fifthly, in the words, and collocations of words used for 
expressing the same class of ideas ; the truths in Ridgeley’s Body of 
Divinity not being clothed in the language proper for an impassioned 
exhortation, or for popular psalmody. The design of the sermon 
under review is, to develop some practical lessons suggested by this 
plain distinction between these two modes of exhibiting one and the 
same doctrine. 

One of these lessons is,, the necessity of the preacher's enlivening 
a single abstract doctrine by concrete exhibitions of it ; as, for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of eternal punishment, or of the general judg- 
ment, or of the resurrection, by images of the fire,* darkness, worm, 
gnashing teeth, throne, open books, palm branch, white robe, etc. etc. 1 
Another of these lessons is, the importance of inferring certain great 
doctrines from their congeniality with constitutional or pious feeling, 
and of ennobling the manifestation of this feeling by the dear state- 
ment of those doctrines. 1 The expressions of feeling are premises 
from which the intellect must deduce important corollaries ; while it 
must not force upon these expressions the meaning which might be 
derived from a rigid analysis of them, but, making allowance for 
their unguarded terms, must penetrate into their substantial import. 
So far from its being a design of the sermon to deny that “ truth is 
in order to holiness,” as a reader of the Review would infer, a de- 
sign of the sermon is rather to show that “ every doctrine which 
[the intellect discovers in the Bible or in nature] is in reality practi- 
cal, calling forth some emotion, and this emotion animating the sensi- 
tive nature which is not diseased, deepening its love of knowledge, 

1 Bib. Sac. pp. $40-542. Throughout this article reference is made to the 
edition of the sermon in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1850. 

* Bib. Sac. pp. 542-546. 
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elevating and widening the religions system which is to satisfy it. 
Every new article of the good man’s belief elicits love or hatred, and 
this love or hatred so modifies the train and phasis of his meditations 
as to augment and improve the volume of his heart’s theology.” 1 

Instead of its being a tendency of the sermon to discountenance 
logical studies, one object of it is to show that “ we lose our civili- 
zation so far forth as we depreciate a philosophy truly so called ; ” 
and “ our faith becomes a wild or weak sentimentalism, if we des- 
pise logic,” p. 548. Instead of the sermon’s being adapted, as the 
Review implies, p. 660, to represent ‘ diversities of doctrinal propo- 
sitions as matters of small moment, and make light of all differences 
which do not affect the fundamentals of the Gospel,’ it reiterates the 
idea in various forms, that the “ metaphysical refinements of creeds 
are useful,” that “ our spiritual oneness, completeness, progress, re- 
quire ” us to “ define, distinguish, infer, arrange our inferences in a 
system,” and that although u there is an identity in the essence of 
many systems which are run in scientific or aesthetic moulds unlike 
each other,” yet even some of these unessential differences are more 
important, others less so, than they seem. Hence is inferred the 
duty “ to argue more for the broad central principles , and to wrangle 
less for the side, the party aspects of truth,” and to guard against 
what Dr. Hodge calls “ a denunciatory or censorious spirit,” which 
u blinds the mind to moral distinctions, and prevents the discernment 
between matters unessential and those vitally important” 8 

Many pious men are distressed by the apparent contradictions in 
our best religious literature, and for their sake another practical les- 
son developed in the discourse is, the importance of exhibiting the 
mutual consistency between all the expressions of right feeling. The 
discrepancies so often lamented are not fundamental but superficial, 
and are easily harmonized by exposing the one self-consistent princi- 
ple which lies at their basis. 8 The assertions, for example, that God 
repents of having made our race and that he never repents, although 
contradictory in themselves, are not so in their fit connections ; for 
they refer not to the same specific truth, but to different truths, both 
of which, however, may be reduced to the same ultimate principle, 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 543. 

2 “See Hodge on Rom. 14: 1-23, also Bib. Sac. pp. 543, 559 - 561. It may be 
stated here, once for all, that whenever quotations are made in this article from 
the Review, or from the sermon, the writer has introduced his own italics, for the 
purpose of making this article the more definite. 

• Bib. Sac. pp. 545—550. 
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that the changeless God is disposed to punish sin. So the assertions 
God is a rock and God is a Spirit, are contradictory if interpreted as 
divines often interpret language, by its letter, but they are not con* 
tradictory if interpreted as divines ought to interpret language, by its 
intent ; for they relate not to the same specific idea, but to different 
ideas, both of which, however, may be reduced to the same ultimate 
principle, that the immaterial Divinity is a strong and sure support 
of his people. 

Numerous and serious errors arise from understanding figurative 
expressions as if they were literal, and from transferring prosaic, 
vapid formulas, into sacred songs, fervent prayers, pathetic appeals. 
For this cause another practical lesson developed in the sermon is, 
the importance of keeping in their appropriate sphere the two modes 
of expressing truth, and the importance of appreciating the evil which 
results from unduly intermingling them. 1 Much of this evil finds its 
way into the religious character of men. Every controversial essay 
exposes it. Every day we see that the careless intermixture of the 
two forms of truth “ confuses the soul,” raises feuds in the “ church,” 
encourages “ logomachy? u makes tnen uneasy with themselves and 
therefore acrimonious against each other,” causes them to “ sink their 
controversy into a contention and their dispute into a quarrel,” etc. 
Often “ the massive speculations of the metaphysician sink down into 
his expressions of feeling and make him appear cold hearted, while 
the enthusiasm of the impulsive divine ascends and effervesces into 
his reasonings, and causes him both to appear and to be, what our 
Saxon idiom so reprovingly styles him, hot-headed.” Sermon, p. 553. 
We have no right to press our dogmas so far as to check the natural 
tendency of men to use language which, if interpreted according to 
the letter, is not correct We must allow them to say that the sun 
rises and the fire is hot An eminent and excellent divine once com- 
menced an epistle to a friend with the exhortation not to pray for 
power to do right, because all men have this power but are merely 
disinclined to use it; and he closed the letter with an affectionate pe- 
tition that his friend might be enabled to discharge his duty in this 
respect. The feelings will express themselves in words which the 
intellect left to itself w r ould never have devised. We must do justice 
to these feelings. Let them have free play. This, however, is no 
excuse for inferring from the language of emotion, that the idea de- 
noted by the literal interpretation of that language is the truth. If 


* Bib. Sac. pp. 550—558. 
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so, the Romanists have gained their controversy and Galileo was 
rightly proscribed. We most not build a fortress of polemic theology 
on a mere dower of rhetoric ; if so, we do not consolidate the fortress, 
and we crush the juices out of the dower. How much of theological 
mysticism has resulted from regarding the stanza of Cowley, that 
with God 

“ Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

But an eternal now does always last,” 

as if it were a scientific formula, not less exact than poetical ? How 
much of ethical error has arisen from interpreting the fervid exhor- 
tation, that impenitent sinners should pray for grace to put forth their 
first holy choice, as if this exhortation were designed to imply that 
they may pray without holiness for aid in performing their first right 
act. Rigidly explained, the phrase must have this meaning, but was 
it intended for a logical or a popular phrase ? And is it not often 
understood, in the sense which is not indeed, but which nevertheless 
ought always to be designed, as a stimulus to immediate repentance, 
a stimulus applied so vehemently that the solecism of the words is 
overlooked. 

Other practical lessons suggested in the discourse are, the impor- 
tance of making our sermons less dull and stiff, by making them less 
abstract ; the importance of rendering our theological treatises less am- 
biguous by writing them in a style less in need of qualification ; the 
importance of a larger charity toward good men, and of a deeper rev- 
erence for the one system of inspired truth which unites in its main- 
tenance so many classes of devotees. 

But the Reviewer seems not to have noticed the true practical 
aims of the sermon. He was led, perhaps, into his misapprehensions 
of it by its title. This title is distinctly affirmed to have been chosen 
“ for want of a better,” 1 not because it is all that could be wished. 
Let us then state some of the reasons which may justify it. 

First, it is less cumbrous than any other which would be equally 
expressive of the author’s meaning. The title might have been, 
The form of theology suggested by and best suited to the calm pro- 
cesses of the intellect, and the form of theology suggested by and best 
fitted to awaken and then to gratify the right feelings. Or it might 
have been, Theology in the form prompted by the reasoning powers 
and best adapted to speculation, and theology in the form prompted 
by the sensibilities and suited to excite and then satisfy emotion. 

1 Bib. Sac. p. 534. 
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But the title actually selected is, The Theology of the Intellect and 
that of the Feelings. This need not be misunderstood, for it is ex- 
pressly defined as not denoting two kinds of truth essentially unlike, 
but as denoting two dissimilar modes of representing one and the same 
truth. A brief Proposition, when definitely explained, is allowed as 
a convenience to all preachers. 

Secondly, the title was selected as a deferential and a charitable one. 
It was designed to mitigate prejudices, by conceding somewhat to them. 
The representations which are classified under the theology of feeling 
are often sanctioned as “ the true theology,” by the men who delight 
most in employing them. What the sermon would characterize as 
images, illustrations and intense expressions, these men call doctrines . 
It is a doctrine , for instance, that the bread is Christ’s body ; that men 
are regenerated in baptism ; that the sins of a man are forgiven by 
God if a minister forgive them ; that moral inability is not a mere 
-—-desperate unwillingness, but a literal powerlessness ; that guilt is as 
literally imputed to the innocent as innocence is imputed to them, 
and that innocence is as literally imputed to the sinful as sin is im- 
puted to them. In like manner the conceptions most obviously de- 
noted by such terms as eternal generation and procession, are often said 
by the men who are most fond of using these terms, to be necessary 
parts of “ the correct theology.” In deference to this frequent usage, 
these conceptions may be named “ the theology of the heart.” We 
call one system of theology u rational” or “ liberal,” simply because 
it is called so by its advocates ; much more then may we designate 
by the phrase “ emotive theology,” those representations which are 
so tenaciously defended by multitudes as the truth fitted both for the 
feeling and the judgment. It appears less invidious to designate 
them by some such phrase, than to stigmatize them as merely figu- 
rative or poetical modes of statement. The sermon repeatedly 
declares, that there is a depth of significancy in some of these repre- 
sentations, which cannot be adequately expressed by the words 
figurative, imaginative and poetical, for these words have often an 
import too superficial ; that the language of the emotions, even when 
dissonant from the accurate statements of truth, has yet a meaning 
which is perfectly correct, but is “ more profound than can be pressed 
home upon the heart by any exact definitions.” It affirms, that even 
when Dr. Jonathan Edwards, and Andrew Fuller, and Dr. Day call 
our “ moral inability ” a figurative term, they use the word figurative 
in a sense which needs to be explained, or it will be misunderstood . 1 

1 Bib. Sac. pp. 537, 538, 549, 567. See also note B. to the second pamphlet 
edition of the sermon. 
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Therefore, one design of the discourse is to show the dignity and 
importance of those subjective conceptions which, although not con- 
formed to the literal verity, are yet, like all vivid conceptions, attended 
with a momentary belief in their conformity to it, and which enliven 
our more accurate ideas of it, and which, being supposed by many to 
be logically correct, may be honored with a more respectful name 
than mere fancies or metaphorical representations . 1 

A third reason for the title is, that it is conformed to the analogy of 
language. As a substance, though distinguishable, is yet inseparable 
from its form, the name of the substance is often applied to the form. 
We speak of a syllogistic and of a popular argument, when we mean 
merely two different ways of expressing the very same argument 
We speak of the language of eloquence and of logic, of the imagi- 
nation and the passions, when we refer to the same identical language 
in different arrangements. We allude to the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Jehovah of the New, without implying that there 
are two different Gods, but implying only that there are two different 
manifestations of God. The Sabellians, in order to avoid Tritheism, 
speak of God the Father, and God the Son, and God the Spirit, as 
one God in three modes of development ; but, according to the Re- 
viewer’s way of interpreting the title of this sermon, the Sabellians 
may be fairly charged with being Tritheists, and believing in three 
different Supreme Beings. Diverse names are often applied to dis- 
similar forms or states of the same essence ; as to one material sub* 
stance when it is exhibited in dissimilar shapes ; to the soul itself in 
different modes of its activity. The same ideas and even words, as 
they are presented in differing combinations, are denominated elo- 
quence, poetry, or prose. Men distinguish between a doctrinal and 
a practical sermon, a didactic and a controversial theology, between 
the theology of one master and that of another , 8 between the theology 
of Paul and that of John, when they fully admit and intend only to 
declare by these phrases, that exactly the same truths are presented 
in diverse styles for different ends. Why then may we not distin- 
guish between an intellectual and an emotive theology, when we ex- 
pressly affirm that each differs from the other in form rather than in 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 540, 549. 

2 Prof. Tholuck has said that the theology of Pres. Edwards and the theology 
of Hegel, on the subject of the will, are the same ; of course he could not mean 
the same in form. Dr. Channing has said that the theology of Dr. Hopkins and 
the theology of Fenelon, on the subject of disinterested benevolence, are the same j 
of course he could not mean the same in style and contour 
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essence ? If we may speak of a belief or conviction of the head as 
distinct from a belief or conviction of, i. e. prompted by the heart, 
when we mean essentially one and the same mental belief or con- 
viction, why may we not speak of a theology of the head as distinct 
from a theology of, i. e. prompted by the heart, when we mean the 
same theology in essence ? This appellation is by no means unusual, 
even in familiar converse. And for the Biblical Repertory to distort 
the title of the sermon into an affirmation of “ two theologies” (a 
phrase never used in the discourse) substantially opposite to each 
other, is as marked a violation of the rules of speech, as it would be 
to represent the eloquence of the outward manner, of the reasoning 
process, of the passionate address, of the direct exhortation, as four 
radically different “ eloquences.” But this remark anticipates one 
class of the misapprehensions developed in the Review. 

1. The Repertory mis-states the very object of the discourse. It 
describes the sermon as advocating not two different forms but two 
essentially antagonistic “kinds of theology,” two opposing sets of 
“ doctrine ,” both equally correct. It recognizes no difference between 
an image or symbol, and a truth. As many of its reasonings are di- 
rected against the wrong subject, they spend themselves like arrows 
aimed at the wrong target It is needless to refute them, after they 
have been shown to result from a misunderstanding of the theme. 

The Review mis-states the object of the discourse, first, by omitting 
the formal definition of its title. In introducing the subject, after 
having stated that “ when preachers aim to rouse the sympathies of a 
populace , they often give a brighter coloring or a bolder prominence 
to some lineaments of a doctrine than can be given to them in a well 
compacted science ,” the discourse proceeds, “ There are two forms of 
theology of which the two passages in my text are selected as indi- 
vidual specimens, the one declaring that God never repents, the other 
that he does repent. For want of a better name these two forms may 
be termed the theology of the intellect and the theology of feeling. 
Sometimes, indeed, both the mind and the heart are suited by the 
same modes of thought , but often they require dissimilar methods. nl 
And immediately •afterwards, lest this should be misunderstood, the 
subject is thus reannounced : “ What then are some of the differences 
between these two kinds of representation P* Now, against the 
canons of fair criticism, the entire paragraphs containing this formal 
definition are omitted by the Reviewer. The true intent of the dis- 
course is thus in a degree hidden from his readers. This definition 

1 Bib. Sac. p. 5S4. 
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given in form at the outset, adds an emphasis to many subsequent 
phrases which our critic has either kept entirely out of view, or the 
meaning of which he has in some degree concealed by his one capital 
omission. No reader of the sermon needs to doubt, that the theology 
of feeling is “ the form of belief which is suggested by and adapted to 
the wants of the well trained heart ; W1 contains the 6 literal truth pre- 
sented in appropriate images f allows 4 discordant representations of 
the one self-consistent principle f sanctions “ an interchange of styles 
all unfolding the same idea /’ includes 44 forms of language which 
circumscribe a substance of doctrine , a substance which fashioned as it 
may be, the intellect grasps and holds fast ; a substance which arrests 
the more attention and prolongs the deeper interest by the figures 
which bound it.” With the preceding definition the whole tenor of 
the discourse shows its object to be, the delineation of 44 our mode of 
shaping and coloring the doctrines of theology,” and these doctrines 
are 44 those cardinal truths which the Bible has lifted up and turned 
over in so many different lights as to make them [the truths] the 
more conspicuous by their very alternations of figure and hue.”* Ac- 
cordingly, the discourse delineates the one doctrine of Future Pun- 
ishment and the “ symbols ” by which it is illustrated ; the one doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, and the “pictures ” by which it is enliven- 
ed ; the one doctrine of the General Judgment and the poetical con- 
ceptions which vivify it ;• the one doctrine of Regeneration 44 revealed 
in dissimilar forms f* the one doctrine of man’s unwillingness to re- 
pent, expressed in 4 phrases which disagree with each other all 
these “ symbols,” 44 pictures,” “ poetical conceptions ” and illustrative 
images not being distinct doctrines but only distinct modes of repre- 
senting the same doctrine, not belonging to theology as used for 
speculation but belonging to theology as employed for impression* 
Throughout the sermon the distinction is between the “ intellectual 
statements of doctrine,” and the more “ impressive representations of it? 
L e. of the same doctrine ; and it is declared in apology for even the 
anthropopathical style, that “ into more susceptible natures than ours 
the literal verities of God will penetrate far deeper than even when 
shaped in their most pungent forms , they [i. e. the literal verities] will 
penetrate into our obdurate hearts.” But notwithstanding all these va- 
rious and wearisome repetitions of the same idea, the Reviewer makes 
the impression that the sermon really advocates “two conflicting 
theologies,” which are unlike in substance as well as in style ; two 

» Bib. Sac. p. 535. 3 Ibid. pp. 555, 560- 

* Ibid. pp. 540-542. 4 Ibid. p. 547# 
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antagonistic “ doctrines ” pertaining to the sinful nature, the atone* 
merit, etc. He has made this impression, partly by omitting the 
author’s essential definition of his theme. Is it not a rule of contro- 
versy, that a writer’s formal definitions shall be formally quoted by 
his antagonist ? Does not the sermon state that its title is selected 
“ for want of a better,” and does not this imply that the title may be 
perverted, unless it be defined ? Wliy, then, does the critic fail to 
apprize his readers that the title has been defined, and why does he 
thus make it easy to misrepresent the entire scope of the sermon ? 
We wish to be distinctly understood. The “ accomplished Reviewer,” 
of whom his admirers say that no one can mistake “ his hand ” in 
these criticisms, is by no means accused or suspected by us of dex- 
terity in keeping important explanations out of sight ; but is merely 
reminded of his inadvertence in not bringing them clearly and promi- 
nently into view ; an inadvertence which is none the less hurtful be- 
cause it is accidental. His fault, however, is not one of omission 
merely; for, 

Secondly, he mis-states the very object of the sermon by explain- 
ing the theme in words and with illustrations which the discourse nei- 
ther uses nor justifies, but clearly opposes. 1 He has not only left out 
the phrases which interpret the Proposition, but has also put in phra- 
ses which misinterpret it. The fact is a curious one, that whenever 
he seems to gainsay the main distinction between the two forms of re- 
ligious truth, he departs from the phraseology of the discourse, and 
substitutes a phraseology of hi6 own. His objections would seem in- 
apposite, if he did not prepare the way for them by defining the object 
of the discourse in words which he himself has introduced, not with the 
design we presume, but with the result of caricaturing that object. 
Thus he repeatedly conveys the idea that the sermon directly author- 
izes such unqualified terms as “ two theologies,” “ two kinds of theol- 
ogy,” one of which is conformed to the “ logical consciousness,” the 


1 It is singular that not only the Reviewer’s literal language does injustice to the 
literal language of the sermon, but his figures of speech do injustice to the figures 
of the sermon. Thus he says, p. 660 : “The temple of God which temple is the 
church, is not to be built up by rubbish ,” but the sermon speaks of the (i jealousies 
of those good men who build their faith upon Jesus Christ as the chief comer 
stone, and yet are induced by unequal measures of genius and culture to give 
different shapes to structures of the same material ; ” and again “ the subject mat- 
ter of these heterogeneous configurations may often be one and the same, having 
for its nucleus the same cross, with the formative influence of which all is safe/ 1 
559. 
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other to the a intuitional consciousness,” 1 the one u true to the feelings 
and false to the reason, the other “ true to the reason and false to the 
feelings whereas none of these unmodified phrases have been em- 
ployed, and some of them have been designedly rejected as inaccu- 
rate, by the author of the discourse. 2 But the Reviewer may say 
that the sermon must be considered as advocating two essentially 
different theologies, because it speaks of a theology of the intellect 
and a theology of the heart. In the same method of reasoning, it 
may be inferred, that because the author of the sermon believes in 
the divine Creator, and in the divine Preserver, and in the divine 
Governor, and in the divine Lawgiver, therefore he believes in four 
first persons of the Trinity ; and because he believes in the divine 
Redeemer, and in the divine Mediator, and in the divine Judge, and 
in the divine Intercessor, therefore he believes in four second persons of 
the Trinity ; and because he believes in the divine Renewer, and in 
the divine Sanctifier, and in the divine Comforter, and in the divine 
Inspirer of truth, therefore he believes in four third persons of the 
Trinity. The simple fact is, that our critic, without intending to 
abuse, has distorted language. 

Having thus described the sermon as advocating two radically op- 
posite kinds of theology, the Reviewer has (innocently, we presume) 
prepared his readers for a new dualistic invention, and he therefore 
represents the discourse (without specifying wherein) as proceeding 
on the supposition “ that the feelings perceive in one way and the in- 

1 In unfolding (or rather obscuring) the design of the sermon, the Reviewer 
says (p. 646) of its author, “he proposes the distinction between the theology of 
feeling and that of the intellect. There are two modes of apprehending and 
presenting truth. The one by the logical consciousness (to use the convenient 
nomenclature of the day) that it may be understood ; the other by the intuitional 
constionsness, that it may be felt These modes do not necessarily agree ; they 
may often conflict, so that what is true (?) in the one, may be false (?) in the 
other.” These terms, “ logical and intuitional consciousness,” are the well known 
terms of Mr. Morcll ; and a reader of this Review, who had not read the sermon, 
would infer that the sermon advocated Morell’s philosophy. For the honor of 
this Reviewer, we trust that he did not intend to excite a suspicion at once so 
false and so hurtful ; but by using these suspicious terms, which he must have 
known were not in the sermon, he has prepared the way, as really as if he had 
designed it, for several of his subsequent charges. 

3 The sermon alludes once to “ different kinds of theology which cannot be 
reconciled with each other,” and alludes to them as contradistinguished from the 
different forms of theology which are the theme of the sermon. It characterises 
them as two antagonistic systems of intellectual belief; and specifies, for an ex* 
ample, the theology which inserts and that which omits “ the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith in the sacrifice of Jesus,” p. 559. 

Vol. VIII. No. 29. 13 
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tellect in another,” that “ the perceptions themselves vary, so that 
what appears true to the feelings, is apprehended as false to the in- 
tellect,” that there are “ different percipient agencies in the soul,” 
two conflicting intelligences in man ; the one seeing a thing to be 
true, and the other seeing it to be false, and yet both (each ?) seeing 
correctly from its own position and for its own object.” 1 

Now, we presume that in the history of theological criticism, there 
have been more singular caricatures than this ; and accordingly this 
may be endured with patience. Let us then calmly consider the 
foundation of this oft repeated charge, that the sermon represents 
the soul as not “ a unit,” but as having “ a dualism ” in it. The only 
foundation for it is, that the discourse contains a prolonged account of 
the feelings as distinct from, and often as opposed to the reason. But 
what shall we say of those metaphysical systems in which one volume 
is devoted to the intellect, and a separate volume to the sensibilities ? 
What shall we say of the common language of men, in which we 
hear every day that the judgment governs the fancy, or the imagi- 
nation controls the judgment, the passions mislead the conscience, and 
contend with each other ; the “ old man ” and the “ new man ” strug- 
gle together in the same man, we have “ a divided soul,” “ a divided 
heart,” are “ double minded,” etc. etc. 2 Does any one pretend to 
find in this ordinary speech an implication that the soul is dichoto- 
mized and subdichotomized into ten or twenty “ conflicting agents ? ” 
One might as well make this pretension, as profess to discover an 
implied “ dualism ” in the sermon which is thus bisected. What shall 
we say of this very Review, speaking, as it does so often, of an ex- 
pression “false to the taste and to the feelings.” 8 Does the taste 
perceive falsehood ? Do the feelings perceive it ? What shall we 
say of its peculiar remark, that the phrase “ God the mighty Maker 
died,” has to be defended by the intellect at the bar of the feelings P 
What shall we say of the “ dualism ” which is found between this 
Reviewer and Dr. Hodge ; for Dr. Ilodge says in his Commentary 
on Romans 7: 15-23, that “there is a conflict between the natural 
authoritative sense of right and wrong and [the] corrupt inclinations,” 
that “ indwelling sin wars against the renewed principle , and brings 
the soul into captivity to itself,” and he deliberately affirms that the 


1 Bib. Rep. pp. 663, 669, 666. 

9 When a man says, I have a soul and body, does he mean that the “ I ” is se- 
parate from the soul and body ? What does he mean by my soul, myself ? 

* Bib. Rep. p. 652. * Hjid p. 666. 
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word “ I, in the language of the apostle, includes, as it were, two per- 
sons, the new and the old man.” 1 

Now, can a fair critic infer from this language, that the Reviewer 
and Dr. Hodge, (if we may continue so long in our dualism,) and all 
men are ready to reason on the principle that one person is two per- 
sons, and has two souls ? Why, then, does the Reviewer draw such 
an inference from the sermon ? Every body knows that such language 
is necessary in this imperfect state of being. Just in proportion to 
the clearness with which we aim to distinguish between the dissimilar 
processes of the soul, must we employ terms which, if pressed to the 
letter, would imply not a “ dualism,” but an indefinite multiplication. 
Two things which cannot be separated, may yet be distinguished 
throughout a prolonged description. We may reason for hours on 
the distinction between the substance and the attributes of matter, 
without implying that there is a separation between them. The Re- 
viewer’s charge of dualism rests on his own oversight of the differ- 
ence between distinct and separate . We can no more easily converse 
without alluding to an apparent division in the soul, than without 
saying that the sun sets, or ice is cold. Usage justifies such repre- 
sentations. It requires them. We should be mere pedants without 
them. All philosophers admit them. But such expressions, as they 
are generally understood, are reconcilable with the truth tliat the 
soul is simple and indivisible. For this undivided agent has differ- 
ent states or modes of activity, and in relation to these different states 
or modes of activity, it assumes different names. The conscience is 
the soul viewed as capable of acting in one manner ; the will is the 
same spirit viewed as capable of acting in a different manner ; the 
intellect is the same soul viewed as capable of perceiving ; and the 
heart is the same spirit viewed as capable of loving what is per- 
ceived. And here is suggested another reason why the modes of 
presenting truth which are adapted to the soul in one method of its 
action, may receive a different name from that applied to the modes 

1 One of the sweeping assertions made by the Reviewer is, that “ the Bible 
never recognizes that broad distinction between the intellect and the feelings 
which is so often made by metaphysicians,” Bib. Rep. p. 671. Bat does it not 
often represent a pure spirit as having a percipient eye and ear, and a feeling 
heart, bowels of mercies, etc. 1 Dr. Hodge says, (Com. on Rom. 14: 1-23) that 
“ conscience or a sense of dnty is not the only and perhaps not the most important 
principle to be appealed to in support of benevolent enterprises ; ” u bnt we find 
the sacred writers appealing most frequently to the pious and benevolent feelings 
and yet the Reviewer says that the Bible “ never predicates depravity or holiness 
of the feelings as distinct from the intelligence.” 
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of presenting the same truth which are adapted to the soul in another 
method of its action. And this illustrates the persistive error of the 
Review, which detects in these two modes of presenting truth, two 
radically antagonistic “ kinds of theology,” because the word theology 
is applied to each ; and which also detects in the two different modes 
of the spiritual activity which the sermon describes, two intelli- 
gences, or “ such a dualism in the soul” Why did not the Review 
push its consistency still farther, and because the sermon describes 
two different modes of teaching astronomy and natural philosophy, 
charge it with advocating two radically opposite astronomies and phi- 
losophies ? The sermon specifies two diverse methods of represent- 
ing our personal identity ; therefore, there are two opposite identities 
in each individual, as our critic might infer, if he should persevere 
in the course which he has begun. We will not borrow his own 
decorous language, and say of his reasoning on this subject, that it 
“ indicates a most extraordinary confusion of mind we only say 
that it makes a confusion of mode with essence, the forms of a thing 
with the thing itself. 

It is indeed possible, (for what is not possible ?) that from some rhe- 
torical phrases in the sermon, if they be interpreted as if they were 
found in a mathematical treatise, and if also they be severed from 
their relations, an inconsiderate or else a resolute critic might force 
out an inference in favor of “ two percipient principles in the soul 
as with the same ease he might infer a similar dualism from the lan- 
guage of every man, not excepting the author of the seventh of Ro- 
mans, and especially from the most carefully written treatises of this 
Reviewer. But the argument of the discourse is independent of that 
rhetorical and convenient phraseology ; it might be conducted with 
the more cumbrous phrases of “ the soul in the state of reasoning,” 
u the soul developing itself in the mode of emotion or volition,” etc. 
Indeed, the direct aim of a note to the sermon , 1 is to show that “ the 
heart (never) perceives, for the intellect only is percipient, but holy 
feelings prompt the intellect to new discoveries, furnish it with new 
materials for examination and inference, and regulate it in its mode 
of combining and expressing what it has discerned . An affection of 
the heart towards a truth develops a new relation of that truth, and 
the intellect perceives the relation thus suggested by the feeling,” etc. 
If there are any principles underlying and pervading the whole dis- 

1 Bib. Sac. pp. 564, 565. This note is not even referred to by the Reviewer, 
and still seems to have drawn from him the concession, that the author would 
“ deny that he held to any such dualism in the soul.” Bib. Rep. 660 . 
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course, they are that “the theology of the intellect is the one system 
which recommends itself to a dispassionate and unprejudiced mind 
as true ? (perceived to be true by the intellect) ; and that “ the theo- 
logy of the heart is the collection of statements which recommend 
themselves to the healthy moral feelings as right? (not perceived to 
be true by the heart) j 1 that while the intellect is the only faculty 
which apprehends truth, and while it forms various conceptions of it, 
the feelings are more gratified with some of its conceptions than with 
others, and those conceptions of doctrine, which are peculiarly con- 
genial with the excited heart, belong to its favorite cast of theology ; 
that the Bible teaches one and only one definite system of doctrines ; 
these doctrines contemplated by the mind arouse the sympathies of 
the heart, and these sympathies prompt to varied forms of expressing 
the same doctrine. As the Reviewer has well said, p. 657, “ it is be- 
cause such doctrines are didactically taught in the Bible, and pre- 
sented as articles of faith, that they work themselves into the heart, 
and find expression in its most passionate language,” language, how- 
ever, which the critic must and does repeatedly affirm to be different 
from the style fitted for speculation. 

What does the Reviewer mean, then, when he represents 2 the ser- 
mon as teaching, that “ conflicting apprehensions are equally true,” and 
as ascribing “ to the sacred writers conflicting and irreconcilable rep- 
resentations V* Over and over it is asserted in the discourse, that 
while the intellectual theology is “ accurate not in its spirit only but 
in its letter also,” the emotive theology involves “ the substance of 
truth, although when literally interpreted it may or may not be false.” 8 
The purpose of one entire head in the sermon 4 is to prove, that the 
one theology is precisely the same with the other in its real meaning, 
though not always in its form ; that the expressions of right feeling, 
if they do contradict each other “ when unmodified? can and must be 
so explained as to harmonize both with each other and with the de- 
cisions of the judgment; that “literally understood these expressions 
are dissonant from each other ; their dissonance adds to their empha- 
sis ; their emphasis fastens our attention upon the principle in which 
they all agree ; this principle is too vast to be vividly uttered in a single 
formula, and therefore branches out into various parts, and the lively 
exhibition of one part contravenes an equally impressive statement 
of a different one ; the intellect educes light from the collision of these 
repugnant phrases and then modifies and reconciles them into ” the 

1 Bib. Sac. p. 563. * Bib. Rep. p. 664. 

8 Bib. Sac. pp. 534, 535. * Bib. Sac. pp. 545-550. 
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harmonious and harmonizing truth. The sermon repeats, again and 
again, that it is impossible to believe contradictory statements “ with- 
out qualifying some of them so as to prevent their subverting each 
other that the reason “ being that circumspect power which looks 
before and after, does not allow that of these conflicting statements 
each can be true save in a qualified sense and that such statements 
must be qualified by disclosing the fundamental “ principle in which 
they all agree for substance of doctrine,” “ the principle which will 
rectify one of the discrepant expressions by explaining it into an 
essential agreement with the other .” 1 

But there is a third way in which the Reviewer makes a wrong 
impression with regard to the very object of the sermon. He im- 
plies and assumes, that the representations fitted for the excited sen- 
sibility are supposed in the sermon to be always different from the 
representations fitted for the calm intelligence. He feels satisfied 
that he has annihilated the distinction between the style of the intel- 
lect and that of the feelings, when he has cited passages which belong 
to both ! He hurries on to the inference, that if the theology of the 
intellect “ aims to be intelligible rather than impressive,” then of 
coutbc the theology of the heart must always not only aim to be, but 
absolutely be unintelligible ! And he gives plausibility to this (his 
undesigned) caricature of the sermon, by omitting its oft-repeated ex- 
planations. One of these explanations is stated in the most promi- 
nent paragraph of the discourse, thus : “ Sometimes , indeed, both the 
mind and the heart are suited by the same modes of appeal.”* A 
second of these explanations is stated as an introduction to the analy- 
sis of the style suited to the heart, thus : " In some respects, but not 
in all , the theology of feeling differs from that of intellect.”* A third 
of these explanations is stated in another prominent passage, thus : 
“ Both of [these forms of theology] have precisely the same sphere 
with regard to many truths, but not with regard to all .” 4 Yet not a 
single one of these explanations has the Reviewer so much as even 
noticed. He has quoted passages immediately before and imme- 
diately after them, but has not quoted them. In despite of numerous 
other repetitions of the same modifying thought, as where the sermon 
so often says that the representations prompted by feeling are often 
minutely and literally accurate, this critic has persisted in reasoning 
as if the sermon had affirmed precisely what it has denied, that the 
two generic forms of theology differ at all times, in all respects, and 

1 Bib. Sac. pp. 546, 548. * Ibid. p. 534. 

* Ibid. p. 535. 4 Ibid. p. 551. 
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in regard to all doctrines. One object of the sermon is, to state the 
differences between the two generic forms, where any differences 
exist, and it is repeatedly announced that they do exist at some but 
not all times, in some but not all respects, in regard to some but 
not all truths. The Reviewer might as well say, that when we speak 
of prose as distinct from poetry, we must mean that no passages are 
suitable both for an essay and a poem ; he might as well say that 
when we speak of u doctrinal ” as distinct from u experimental ” 
preaching, we must mean that they are unlike in all particulars, as 
he can say that when we speak of the intellectual theology as distinct 
from the emotive, we must mean that all parts of the one are unfitted 
for the other. Turretin’s Theology is called scientific, because in its 
primary intent and as a whole it is fitted to aid our speculations ; 
still, in some particulars, it is practical in its tendencies. Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest is called practical, because in its primary intent and as a 
whole it is fitted to move our affections ; still, in some particulars, it 
is scientific. So the theology of and for the intellect is represented 
in the sermon as likewise suited in a degree to the heart, and vice 
versa ; but the primary and general scope of the one is easily distin- 
guished from the primary and general scope of the other. The style 
of the pulpit would be as much improved as the style of our doctrinal 
treatises, if this distinction were more faithfully observed. 

Without staying to comment on the many similar instances in which 
our critic has begun his quotations directly after, or has broken 
them off directly before the remarks in the sermon which qualify 
them, let us proceed to another class of his undesigned mis-state* 
ments. 

2. He gives an erroneous view of the main theory of the discourse, 
with regard to the peculiar language of the emotions. We have just 
seen, that the expressions of the heart are not described in the ser- 
mon as uniformly differing from those of the judgment. Here is 
one error of the Reviewer. He has committed another in supposing, 
that the sermon “ does not discriminate between mere figurative lan- 
guage, and the language of emotion.” 1 Now, the sermon not only 
•repeats the idea that the theology of feeling differs from that of in- 
tellect in other particulars than in its use of figures, for it differs in 
“ proportions of doctrine,” in “the especial prominence given to” 
certain features of it, etc. etc. ; but the sermon also reiterates the 
idea, that the language appropriate to the sensibilities is not tcm- 


1 Bib. Rep. p. 674. 
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formly figurative, but “may or may not be false when KteraUy 
interpreted,” and “ aims to be impressive, whether it be or be not mi- 
nutely accurate j” 1 that it often consists of those earnest, intense ex- 
pressions which, not being hyperbolical, are not ordinarily termed 
figures of speech ; that merely figurative expressions do not constitute 
the language of emotion, for this language is often characterized by 
the abundance and boldness of its metaphors ; that it is not merely 
figurative or poetical in the sense of arbitrary or unsubstantial, 8 and 
still mere poetry often admits the most literal expressions. From 
the saying that the heart “ sacrifices abstract remarks to visible and 
tangible images,” must an expert critic infer that the heart is never 
satisfied with a plain expression ? Must he rush on from “ often ” 
to “ always,” from “ frequently ” to “ universally,” from a qualified 
sentence to a rash one ? 

The Reviewer* makes the following criticigm: “Our author re* 
presents the feelings as expressing themselves in figures, and 
demanding ‘ visible and tangible images.’ We question the cor* 
rectness of this statement The highest language of emotion is 
generally simple.” — And suppose we concede to the Reviewer, that 
the highest language of feeling is generally simple, must we therefore 
retract the remark that “ sometimes both the mind and the heart are 
suited by the same modes of thought, but often they require dissimilar 
methods ” ? (Sermon, p. 534.) The Reviewer proceeds to say that 
“ nothing satisfies the mind when under great excitement, but literal 
or perfectly intelligible expressions. Then is not the time for rhetori- 
cal phrases .” And after these remarks, which he ought to have qua- 
lified, he quotes some impassioned phrases of the Bible, as specimens 
of “ the simplest form of utterance.” And suppose that these phrases 
were every one apposite, must we therefore recant the remark that, 
“in some respects, but not in aU , the theology of feeling differs 
from that of intellect ” ? (Sermon p. 535.) Has not our critic, how- 
ever, made some unexpected mistakes in his citations of simple as 
opposed to figurative phrases ? Has he not quoted some passages 
which Gerhard would not record as literally accurate statements? 
He has, for instance, actually cited as unrhetorical, the well known 
words, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned.” Now, it so happens 
that John Milton has specified these very words as an example of a 
highly figurative style. “ Yet some would persuade us,” says the 
poet, “ that this absurd opinion was king David’s, because in the fifty 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 535, 536. * Ibid p. 588. * Bib. Rep. p. 650. 
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first Psalm he cries out to God, ‘ Against thee only have I sinned ; * 
as if David had imagined that to murder Uriah and adulterate his 
wife, had been no sin against his neighbor ; whenas that law of 
Hoses was to the king expressly, Deut xvii. not to think so highly 
of himself above his brethren. David, therefore, by those words 
oould mean no other, than either that the depth of his guiltiness was 
known to God only, or to so few as had not the will or power to 
question him, or that the sin against God was greater beyond com- 
pare than against Uriah. Whatever his meaning were, any wise 
man will see that the pathetical words of a Psalm can be no certain 
decision to a point that hath abundantly more certain rules to go by.” 1 
We have heard of a respectable clergyman in our land, who from 
the passage, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned,” attempted to 
prove that “ all sin is against God only,” that David committed no 
offence against Uriah, who must soon have died, even if he had not 
been slain in battle ; nor against Bathsheba, who was elevated in con- 
sequence of the sin to great renown ; nor against the Jewish people, 
etc. etc. Now, if the expression of David be not rhetorical, not 
figurative, not distinguishable, and our Reviewer cites it as not dis- 
tinguishable from the simple language of the judgment, this preach- 
er’s inferences were correct. Another divine of no mean name has 
inferred from the phrase in the same penitential prayer, “ Create 
in me a clean heart,” that the Psalmist had not been regenerated 
before the sin which he here laments ; for, in praying that a clean 
heart may be created, he implies that it did not antecedently exist. 
Now, it is very obvious that the sermon under review was aimed 
against such a use of such phrases, a use which is far too frequent 
and too lamentable to be sanctioned by the precipitate assertions of 
even so eminent a Reviewer. 

There is one more particular in which our critic mis-states the 
theory of the discourse with regard to the peculiar language of emo- 
tion. He implies that the discourse represents this language as not 
"hi all under the supervision of the intellect, as entirely independent 
of logical rule. Assuming that the style for the feelings is identified 
with the figurative, and is described as uniformly different from the 
intellectual style, he criticizes the sermon as not only giving two 
intelligences to one man and making two radically opposite theologies, 
but also as justifying figures of speech which are intended to express 
a doctrinal error. He says that the author of the sermon “ evidently 


i English Prose Works of Milton, VoL IL pp. 164, 165. 
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confounds two things which are as distinct as day and night ; viz. a 
metaphor and a falsehood ; a figurative expression and a doctrinal 
untruth. Because the one is allowable, he pleads for the other also.” 1 
But is it not sufficiently easy for the Reviewer to perceive, that one 
design of the sermon is to justify the emotional, or, as the Reviewer 
will have it, the figurative theology, because when explained aright 
it never opposes but contains the substantial truth ? Does not the 
sermon repeat over and over that the fit language of emotion never 
really means what is logically incorrect; that it is “ substantially 
accurate when not literally so,” and that whatever diversity there 
may be in the modes of faith which the mind or heart adopts, yet 
“the central principles of it” are always one and the same truth?* 
Does the Reviewer really suppose, that because “ the theology of 
feeling when literally understood may or may not be false,” therefore, 
according to the sermon, it is to be literally interpreted and believed 
although false ? “ It is a canon of criticism,” says the sermon (p. 541), 
“ that we should express all the truth which our hearers need, and 
express it in the words which they will most appropriately feel.” 

But the Reviewer goes farther still. He has read in the discourse 
that the Bible, when “it represents Christians as united to their 
Lord,” “ does not mean to have these endearing words metamorphosed 
into an intellectual theory of our oneness or identification with Christ,” 
and when “ it declares that God has repented,” etc., “ it does not mean 
that these expressions, which as inflected by times and circumstances 
impress a truth upon the soul, be stereotyped into the principle that 
Jehovah has ever parted with his infinite blessedness,” and when the 
Psalmist cried, “ Awake ! why sleepest thou, O Lord,” and Martin 
Luther exclaimed, “ Hearest thou not, my God ; art thou dead ?” 
they used “ words that excite no congenial glow in technical students, 
viewing all truth in its dry light, and disdaining all figures which 
would offend the decorum of a philosophical or didactic style, but 
words which wake the deepest sympathies of quick-moving, wide- 
hearted, many-sided men, who look through a superficial impropriety 
and discern under it a truth which the nice language of prose is too 
frail to convey into the heart, and breaks down in the attempt”* 
But although the Reviewer has seen this idea repeated more times 
4han there are pages in the sermon, he yet without a blush represents 
this very sermon as teaching that the feelings do not need to be nour- 
ished by the truth, and that in devotional exercises we may express 

* Bib. Rep. p. 665. * Bib. Sac. pp. 535, 537, 540, 545, 555, 561, etc. 

* Bib. Sac. pp. 63S, 539. 
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doctrines which we do not believe. He says, “ In opposition to this 
view, we maintain that the feelings demand truth, i. e. truth which 
satisfies the intellect in the approbation and expression of their 
object the soul “ cannot believe what it knows to be a lie “ the 
hymn book or liturgy of no church contains doctrines contrary to the 
creed of that church.” 1 What the sermon calls the “ poetic license ” 
of hymn books, the “ style of remark which for sober prose would be 
unbecoming, or even, when associated in certain ways, irreverent f 
what it calls “ the words, not the truths, but the words which have 
been embosomed in the love of the church,” all this the Reviewer 
confounds with a meant doctrinal falsehood. WTien the sermon says 
that some poetic stanzas “ are not accurate expressions of dogmatic 
truth” the critic flies to the conclusion that they are intended to teach 
dogmatic error ! He thus complains of the sermon as recommending 
a style of worship “ profane to the feelings and a mockery of God.” 
He makes the impression that he is impugning the discourse when 
he asserts, that "to use in worship expressions which the intellect 
pronounces to be doetrinally untrue is repudiated by the whole Chris- 
tian church as profane.” 2 — We are willing to forgive the Reviewer 
seven times and seventy times seven ; but we beg leave to ask, how 
many times he really needs to be told, that the sermon never justifies 
expressions which are untrue in the doctrines designed to be taught 
by them, and that it only justifies some expressions which overpass 
“at times the proprieties of the didactic style,” and which are untrue 
in their literal meaning f It insists as plainly as it can insist, that 
men must understand the language of the intellect “ according to what 
it says,” for it is definite and precise ; and must understand the lan- 
guage of the heart " according to what it means,” for the words “ God 
came from Teman,” do not mean that he moves from place to place, etc. 
It insists that the hyperbolical language, so called, is to be interpret- 
ed " as it is meant,” and when so interpreted it “ never transcends ” but # 
rather “ falls short of” the real verity ; that all the emotional lan- 
guage, indeed, is the “ jnost natural utterance” of “a heart moved to 
its depths by the truth” 

One cause of the Reviewer’s mistakes on this subject is, that he 
does not seem to recognize the power or even the existence of those 
conceptions which the mind forms for the sake of illustrating and vivi- 
fying its ideas of the substantial truth, as such conceptions are distinct 
from the mind’s ideas of the substantial truth itself ; and therefore he 


1 Bib. Rep. p. 665. 


2 Ibid. p. 667. 
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does not properly estimate the force or design of figurative language* 
We were not prepared to expect from so learned a man such a sen- 
tence as the following, (Bib. Rep. p. 652) : “ Figurative language 
when interpreted literally will of course express what is false to the 
intellect, but it will in that case be no less false to the taste and to the 
feelings .” Now, of what use is the figure ? What is the power of 
its primary, as distinct from its secondary meaning ? The obvious 
principle is, that figurative language causes the mind to form certain 
conceptions which, although not according to the exact truth, yet often 
illustrate it. These conceptions are, often at least, combined with a 
momentary belief in the presence of the objects conceived, and 
thereby they often so interest the mind as to give it a more vivid idea 
of the truth to be illustrated ; further, the comparison between the 
conception proxhnately, literally suggested, and the idea remotely, 
figuratively suggested, often interests the mind in its examination of 
the exact truth ; and thus the taste is pleased, the intellect aided, and 
the feeling awakened by the conception, which the mind would not 
form, were it not for the figurative language, and which would have 
no influence were it not for the understood literal meaning of that 
language. 

But all figures are not equally adapted to illustrate, to please, and 
to excite. Some are used merely for convenience, as many figures 
of syntax and etymology. Others are used chiefly for illustration, 
as what rhetoricians call the “ explaining comparisons.” Others are 
used mainly for ornament, as what rhetoricians call the “ embellish- 
ing comparisons.” Others still are used for the excitement of feeling, 
as what rhetoricians call, the “ figures of passion,” which are distinct 
from “ figures of the imagination.” The figures of passion belong to 
the peculiar language of feeling ; the other figures are appropriate, 
under proper restraint, to the language of the intellect, although 
many of them are more frequently used in that of the heart. If the 
literal terminology were of itself copious and versatile enough, it 
would be, as it is not now, uniformly employed in our reasoning pro- 
cesses. As the argumentative style abounds with plain, so the emo- 
tive style abounds with figurative diction. Because the sermon under 
review asserts that the intellectual theology prefers “ the literal to 
the figurative ” we must not leap to the conclusion that the sermon 
would exclude the figurative altogether from this theology. Because 
a man prefers gold to silver, we must not infer that he would trample 
silver in the dust. Still there are some figures, those of passion, 
which the well known rule is to exclude from the didactic theology. 
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They are too bold for calm discussion ; they need to be modified too 
laboriously ; they suggest conceptions so vivid, as to be mistaken for 
the premises of an argument, rather than to be regarded, as they 
should be, the illustrations of the truth. 

Of these passionate figures, so often found in the theology of feel- 
ing, some are used by impulse more than by design. “ When the 
mind,” says Dr. Campbell, 1 “ is in confusion and perplexity, arising 
from the sudden conflict of violent passions, the language will of ne- 
cessity partake of this perturbation. Incoherent liints, precipitate 
sallies, vehement exclamations, interrupted perhaps by frequent 
checks from religion or philosophy, in short, everything imperfect, 
abrupt, and desultory, are the natural expressions of a soul over- 
whelmed in such a tumult” The words which are uttered in such 
a state, though obscure in themselves, are perspicuous as expressive 
of the feelings, they work upon our sympathies and prompt us to 
form more vivid ideas of the object which thus excites the soul than 
we could form, if the words uttered had been in themselves more 
precise. Let these words, however, be transferred from their fit con- 
nections into a didactic treatise, and they may be absolutely unintel- 
ligible. There are other figures of passion which are designed to 
give us vivid ideas of an object in one of its particular aspects, 
when the mind has no power to form a definite, precise idea of that 
object as a whole. These figures, also, are often obscure in them- 
selves, and their very obscurity rouses the imagination and heart, 
and under the stimulus of this excited sensibility the mind forms a 
more impressive notion of the entire object than it would form were 
ft not thus stimulated. Thus, says Dr. Blair, 2 obscurity “ is not un- 
favorable to the sublime. Though it render an object indistinct, the 
impression, however, may be great ; for, as an ingenious author has 
well observed, it is one thing to make an idea clear, [precise], and 
another to make it affecting to the imagination ; and the imagination 
may be strongly affected, and in fact often is so, by objects of which 
we have no clear [precise] conception. Thus we see that almost all 
the descriptions given us of the appearances of supernatural beings, 
carry some sublimity, though the conceptions which they afford us be 
confused and indistinct. Their sublimity arises from the ideas which 
they always convey, of superior power and might joined with an 
awful obscurity.” And Mr. Burke* says, “ I think there are reasons 


1 Philosophy of Rhetoric, Book II. Ch. VIII. 

8 Rhetoric, Lecture in. * On the Sublime and Beautiful, Sect. IV. 
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in nature, why the obscure idea, when properly conveyed, should be 
more affecting than the clear.” “ The mind is hurried out of itself 
by a crowd of great and confused images, which affect because they 
are crowded and confused.” “ In nature, dark, confused, uncertain 
images have a greater power on the fancy to form the grander pas- 
sions, than those have which are more clear and determinate.” On some 
subjects, he adds, “ a clear idea is therefore another name for a little 
idea.” So in his celebrated parallel between Dante and Milton, Mr. 
Macaulay says, 1 that the former “ gives us the shape, the odor, the 
sound, the 6mell, the taste, he counts the numbers, he measures the 
size ” of all which he describes. “ His similes are the illustrations of 
a traveller ” “ introduced in a plain, business-like manner,” “ in order 
to make the meaning of the writer as clear to the reader as it is to him- 
self.” “ Now, let us compare,” proceeds Mr. Macaulay, “ with the 
exact details of Dante, the dim intimations of Milton. — The English 
poet has never thought of taking the measure of Satan. He gives 
us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. In one passage the fiend lies 
stretched out huge in length, floating many a rood, equal in size to 
the earthbom enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster which the mar- 
iner mistakes for an island. When he addresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Adas ; his 
stature reaches the sky. Contrast with these descriptions, the lines 
in which Dante has described the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. ‘ His 
face seemed to me as long and as broad as the ball of St Peter’s at 
Home ; and his other limbs were in proportion ; so that the bank 
which concealed him from the waist downwards, nevertheless showed 
so much of him, that three tall Germans would in vain have at- 
tempted to reach his hair.’ ” 

In accordance with these very simple principles, not dug out of die 
depths of German metaphysics, but taken from the surface of Blair’s 
Rhetoric, the sermon under review describes the theology of feeling 
as introducing “ obscure images,” “ vague and indefinite representa- 
tions,” all of which, however, so affect the heart as eventually to aid 
the mind in forming more vivid ideas of the truth than it would have 
otherwise formed. These very obscurities are intelligible as exhibi- 
tions of excited feeling, but often would not be intelligible if used as 
didactic statements. The emotive theology is also described as intro- 
ducing other figures ‘the most expressive which the debilitated 
heart will appreciate, but which yet fail of making a full disclosure, 


1 Miscellanies, Vol. I. p. 32. 
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and are only the foreshadowings of the truths which lie behind them.’ 1 
But the Reviewer, opposing the theory of the sermon with regard to 
figurative language, says,* that this language “ is just as definite in 
its meaning, and just as intelligible as the most literal.” He ought to 
have qualified his remark, and said, first, that some figurative lan- 
guage is thus perspicuous ; and secondly, that some is in itself design- 
edly indefinite, and its indefiniteness is more expressive than its pre- 
cision would be ; thirdly, that some is easily intelligible if properly 
used in its fit connections, and yet may not be intelligible out of those 
connections ; and fourthly, that there are some kinds of writing, the 
prophetical for instance, of which the minute signification was not in- 
tended to be obvious to all readers. But, according to the Reviewer’s 
unmodified statement, the prophetical style would be as perspicuous 
to us as the style of the Gospel narratives ; the highly wrought figures 
of Hebrew poets would present no more difficulty to commentators 
than do the simplest phrases in John’s epistles, and figurative lan- 
guage would be as common as plain language now is in works of 
science. The Reviewer sweeps on too fast and too far. He fails to 
discriminate between a vivid idea of one feature of an object, and a 
definite idea of the whole object ; and also between clearness and pre- 
ciseness. Figures of speech may be clear, when they express not 
only the notion intended, but also something more ; in expressing more 
they are not precise. He also fails to discriminate between the intel- 
ligibleness of figures when they are used in their proper place, and 
their intelligibleness when they are used out of their proper place ;* 
just as if die figure, “ a man ought to hate his father and mother, 
brother and sister,” which is perfectly clear in one connection, would 
be equally clear if transferred without a qualifying phrase to a dog- 
matic treatise ; just as if “ The Way of Life,” might fitly contain an un- 
modified exhortation to “The duty of hatred towards parents and bene- 
factors.” The Reviewer himself, where he has no theory to contro- 
vert, has hit the truth far more nearly than in these controversial 
criticisms ; for in commenting on the seventh of Romans, he repre- 
sents Paul as exclaiming : “ It is not I therefore, my real and lasting 
self, but this intrusive tyrant [sin] dwelling within me that disobeys 
the law and then the commentator adds : “ This strong and expres- 
sive language, though susceptible of a literal interpretation which 
would make it teach not only error but nonsense, is still perfectly 
perspicuous and correct because accurately descriptive of the common 

2BftSac.pp.550, 566, eta * Bib. Bep. p. 651. * Bib. Saa pp. 551, 555, 556. 
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feeling* of men? In different words, — this vehement language in other 
connections might be nonsensical, but in its present connection it is 
dear in its import, because it is perfectly expressive of agitated feel* 
mg. Again, the very gentleman, of whom it has been said without 
any sinister intent, that no one can mistake “ his hand” in this Be* 
view, explains the celebrated passage, Rom. 9: 3, “ I could wish that 
myself were accursed,” etc., with the remark, “The difficulty arises 
from pressing the words too far, making them express definite ideas, 
instead of strong and indistinct emotions ” Similar criticisms are 
frequent in this commentator, who is in an ungraceful dualism with 
the Reviewer. If we should retort upon him his own courteous ac- 
cusations we should say, “ It is to be remembered that it is not the 
language of excited, fanatical, fallible men that our [critic] under* 
takes thus to eviscerate,” by representing it as having been uttered 
without definite ideas, etc. But are these the fitting accusations foe 
a Christian and & divine f 

In what way can we account for it, now, that when the learned 
commentator comes to criticise a New England sermon, he should 
have forgotten the rhetorical principles with which he was once fa* 
miliar ? He does not discriminate between the truth that often “ ob- 
scurity favors the sublime,” and the error that obscurity is proper for 
science. Because the sermon says that “often” when a passionate 
phrase is wrested from its fitting adjustments and transferred to a 
dogmatic treatise, it appears, unintelligible or absurd, the Reviewer 
represents the sermon os teaching that all passionate phrases are ab- 
surd or unintelligible. We shall soon see that, according, to him, the 
theology of feeling is characterized in the discourse, as a collection of 
statements which are false and incapable of being understood. He 
reasons on the principle that because a mathematician oould not, 
without an absurdity, attempt to prove that something is less than 
nothing, therefore when men confess in prayer that they are less than 
nothing, they have no meaning. He might as fairly say, that be- 
cause a natural philosopher would be unintelligible in advancing the 
proposition that there can be a point in space which is underneath 
the very lowest point, therefore there is no idea conveyed in the 
poetic hyperbole : 

4 ‘ Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell ; 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 

In regard to the nature of such figurative language as is peculiarly 
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appropriate to the theology of the heart, there is indeed an obvious 
difference between the sermon and the Review, bat there is a differ- 
ence equally obvious between this Review and some other productions 
of its reputed author. The following is a notable illustration. The 
sermon says , 1 in a style which might appear to be sufficiently guarded: 
u Left to ite own guidance ” (the intellect) “would never suggest the 
unqualified remark 8 that Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners, 
for it declares that this debt may justly be claimed from them ; nor 
that he has suffered the whole punishment which they deserve, for it 
teaches that this punishment may still be righteously inflicted on 
themselves ; not that he has entirely satisfied the law, for it insists 
that the demands of the law are yet in force. If it should allow 
those as logical premises, it would also allow the salvation of all men 
as a logical inference, but it rejects this inference and accordingly, 
being self-consistent, must reject those when viewed as literal pre- 
mises. It is adapted to the soul in her inquisitive moods, but fails to 
satisfy her craving for excitement. In order to express the definite 
idea that we are exposed to evil in consequence of Adam’s sin, it 
does not employ the passionate phrase, ‘ we are guilty of his sin.’ 
It searches for the proprieties of representation, for seemliness and 
decorum. It gives origin to no statements which require apology or 
essential modification; no metaphor, for example, so bold and so 
liable to disfigure out idea of the divine equity, as that Heaven im- 
putes the crime of one man to millions of his descendants, and then 
imputes their myriad sins to him who was harmless and undefiled.” 
Now, the Reviewer confronts this passage with remarkable decision , 8 
and avers, not that some, but that “ aU the illustrations ” [and among 
them is the phrase, “ God the mighty Maker died ”] u which our 
author gives of modes of expression which the theology of the intel- 
lect would not adopt 99 [give origin to, suggest] “ are the products of 
that theology. They are the language of speculation, of theory, of 
the intellect, as distinguished from the feelings.” What, then, are 

1 Bib. Sac. p. 535. 

2 The sermon admits, p. 568, that the intellect may make an occasional use of 
such remarks, when they are qualified, and after they have been suggested by the 
feelings, but says that, “ left to its own guidance it would never suggest ” them. But 
the Reviewer, while he fairly quotes the rest of the sentence, drops from it the 
important qualifying words, u left to its own guidance,” and he thus fails to give 
its full meaning. Afterwards, also, he confounds the words “ suggest,” (< give 
origin to,” which the sermon uses, with the word adopt , which he seems to use as 
their synonym. 

8 Bib. Bep. p. 648. 
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these illustrations? One is the “unqualified remark that Christ has 
fuQy paid the debt of sinners.” Does not the Reviewer himself 
qualify this phrase, in his common explanations of it? Why does 
he so often teach that Christ has not paid the debt of sinners in oaf 
such sense (which would be the ordinary sense of the phrase) as to 
make it uqjust for God to demand the sinner’s own payment of it? 
Why does he teach, that although the debt of sinners is paid, in a 
very peculiar sense* yet it is not so paid but that they may be justly 
“ cast into prison until they themselves have paid the uttermost far- 
thing ? ” Another illustration is, the “ unqualified remark that Christ 
suffered the whole punishment which sinners deserve.” And does 
not the Reviewer elsewhere thrust in various modifications of this 
phrase, saying that Christ did not suffer any punishment in such a 
sense as renders it unjust for the entire punishment of the law to be 
still inflicted on transgressors; that he did not suffer the whole, the 
precise eternal punishment which sinners deserve, 1 that in fact he 
did not suffer any punishment at all in its common acceptation of 
‘ pain inflicted on a transgressor of law on account of his transgression, 
and for the purpose of testifying the lawgiver’s hatred of him as a 
transgressor ? ’ Why, then, does the Reviewer here represent this 
“ unqualified remark ” as identical with the ambiguous phrase, “ Christ 
bore our punishment,” and as a “ summation of the manifold and 
diversified representations of Scripture ? ” Another of these illus- 
trations is, the equally unmodified statement that “ Christ has entirely 
satisfied the law.” How many times has the Reviewer elsewhere 
asserted that Christ has not satisfied the law as a rule of duty , but 
that it still continues and will always continue its demand for perfect 
obedience ? Of course he does not believe, without a qualification, 
that “ Christ has entirely satisfied the law.” Why, then, does he 
.here treat this “unqualified remark” as identical with the loose 
phrase “ Christ has satisfied the law,” and as a “ precise represen- 
tation ” of the truth. The statements that “ Adam’s sin is imputed to 
us, and our sin is imputed to Christ,” are likewise characterized by 
the Reviewer as not less “ purely addressed to the intellect,” not less 


1 Dr. Joseph Huntington, believing that Christ literally endured the precise 
punishment threatened in the law, reasons thus : Sinners “ in their surety, vicar 
or substitute, i. e. in Christ, the head of every man, go away into everlasting 
punishment, in a truly gospel sense. In him, they suffer infinite punishment; 
i. e. he suffers (it) for them, in their room and stead;” and therefore as they 
have once suffered the whole curse of the law, they cannot be justly exposed to 
it the second time ; hence Universalism. 
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* purely abstract and didactic formpl®,* than any others. It is a mat- 
ter of literary history, that to impute sin to a man is, in the common 
primary use of the terms, the same as to accuse him of haring com- 
mitted it; and that when these terms are employed in the sense of 
merely treating a man in certain respects as if he had committed the 
sin, they are used with a secondary meaning, stronger and more ner- 
vous than the unimpassioned intellect would hare prompted for itself* 
So the phrase, M guilty of Adam’s sin,” is a figure of speech ; i. e. “a 
mode of speaking or writing in which words are deflected from their 
ordinary signification, or a mode more beautiful and emphatical than 
the ordinary way of expressing the sense.” As all of these phrases 
have originally a like figurative character, (in the beet meaning of 
the term, figurative,) so they retain this character after they have 
/been transferred to the technical dialect. They retain it just so long 
as their scientific is different from their primitive and ordinary sig- 
nification. They were originally prompted by a desire to enstamp 
deeply upon the heart, certain doctrines in certain individual relations. 
They were not originally intellectual statements, but have been trans- 
J erred from their pristine to the dogmatic sphere. They still con- 
tinue, however, to be impressive rather than transparent, to be 
vehement rather than explicit. And therefore it is notorious, that* 
long after they have been explained and re-explained so as to abate 
their primitive force, and give them a technical diverse from their 
obvious meaning, the common usage will yet reassert its claims, and 
these very terms are to be again qualified, and once more softened down, 
limited, restricted, hedged in with adjuncts, defined as often as em- 
ployed, and after all, they are misunderstood by multitudes who 
contend for them, who will have it that doctrinal terms are used in 
their plain sense, and who thus make it needful for these giant-like 
and long-suffering divines, whose business is the taking care of these 
evasive words, u to pace forever to and fro on the same wearisome 
path, after the same recoiling stone.” Such is the character of these 
emphatic utterances, even when transmuted into what are called “ in- 
tellectual propositions.” Their history has made them useful for 
reference. Their own nature makes them often eloquent in use. 
They are natural modes of developing the heart’s deepest affections 
in certain pensive moods ; but i left to its own guidance , the intellect 
would never have suggested them as unqualified .* Being figurative 
iu the scientific sense of the term, they are exciting ; some of them 
being often obscure when used in prosaic connections, irritate their 
already excited devotees, and induce them to upbraid where they 
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ought to reason. John Foster says of such devotees to the technical 
style, that “ if a man has discarded or has never learned the accus- 
tomed theological diction, and speaks in the general language of good 
sense, as he would on any other subject, they do not like his senti- 
ments, even though according with their own ; his language and his 
thoughts are all Pagan ; he offers sacrifice with strange fire.” And 
a celebrated political writer has said of such men, “ They will them- 
selves die or make others die for a simile.” 

3. This topic, however, introduces another class of the Reviewer's 
unintended mis-statements. He gives a wrong idea of the doctrinal 
illustrations in the discourse. 

It is a melancholy truth, distinctly asserted by the writer of the 
sermon, that man has a " fallen,” " evil,” " loathsome,” " corrupt,” 
" odious ” " nature, which precedes and certainly occasions (his) first 
actual sin.” This is the doctrine in its prosaic, but it may be stated 
in an intensive form ; and one aim of the sermon is to justify the oc- 
casional use of such words, as that this " diseased” and "disordered” 
state of the sensibilities is "sinful,” “ blamable,” "guilty;” provided 
that such words be used, not for implying that there can be a literal 
sin which is uncondemned by conscience, i. e. the power of deciding 
on the moral character of acts ; not for implying that our " inborn, 
involuntary corruption” can be the sole ground why a subject of it, 
if he can be supposed to be innocent of all actual disobedience, should 
be condemned to a punishment which supposes that the punished one 
is personally and literally ill-deserving on account of his " transgres- 
sion of the law not as implying that a soul merits a legal penalty 
merely for the passive condition in which it was created ; but the 
words "sinful, blamable, guilty nature” are to be sometimes justified, 
provided that they are used for historical reference, or for vehe- 
•mently expressing "our dread or hatred of this” evil nature, which 
is so intimately connected with our actual sins, and so surely as well 
as justly exposes us to punishment on account of them. 1 But the 
Reviewer, without any fair attempt to explain the principles on which 
the use of these words is allowed or disallowed, satisfies himself with 
reiterating the charge, that the doctrine of our sinful nature is affirm- 
ed in the discourse to be true to the feelings and false to the intellect* 
We think that the Reviewer would have done more justice to him- 
self, if he had acknowledged that when he uses the term " sinful na- 
ture ” as denoting a nature antecedent to all sinful exercise of it, he 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 567, 568. 
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does mt mean by “sinful” what men generally mean by the word, 
a quality which is condemned by our “ power of discerning the moral 
character of acts f he does not mean by sinful a quality for which 
the being who has never harbored it is personally ill-deserving ; but 
he means a peculiar kind of sin, and uses the term with a very pecu- 
liar signification $ and he differs from the sermon, therefore, not so 
much with regard to the doctrine, as with regard to the propriety of 
often designating that doctrine by a common word used in a sense 
which men in common life do not give it, a sense which they fre- 
quently and fatally misunderstand. What does a man gain by calmly 
denominating that passive condition a sin, for which alone the sub- 
ject of it cannot be personally reproved by conscience, nor be con- 
demned as himself deserving of a real and proper punishment 

It is another sad truth, plainly declared by the author of the 
sermon, “that man with his unrenewed nature will sin and only 
sin in his moral aets that “man, with no extraordinary aid 
from divine grace, is obstinate, undeviating, unrelenting, persevering, 
fogged, fully set in those wayward preferences which ore an abuse of 
his freedom and “so important is it that this infallible certainty be 
felt to be true, that our hearts often incline us to designate it by the 
most forcible epithets,” to express an accurate dogma in a more im- 
pressive form . It was, therefore, one design of the sermon to justify 
the occasional use of such phrases as, “ man is unable to repent,” 
“sin is necessary,” provided that such terms be used to express 
strongly and impressively the certain, fixed unwillingness of unrenewed 
man to do right. 1 But the Reviewer, although he must know full 
well that this doctrine of the sermon has the sanction of President 
Edwards, yet with apparent coolness represents the sermon as deny- 
ing the doctrine of inability and affirming this doctrine to be “ false 
to the intellect.” 8 He goes farther still* and declares that the theory 
of the discourse represents feeling and knowledge “in perpetual (?) 
conflict,” “the one teaching the doctrine of inability, the other that of 
{denary power,” and he implies that the discourse represents the same 
man as having “the eoneciouenees of inability to change his own 
heart, and yet the conviction that he has the requisite power.” The 
critic means well, but it would be interesting to learn how he became 
imahle to see that man is not once represented in the sermon as hav* 
ing a consciousness opposed to his conviction, but is uniformly repre- 
sented as having both a conedoueneee and a conviction of his % 

1 BO). Sac. pp. 548, 566, 567. 8 Bib. Rep, pp. 664, etc. 
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Ungncss to repent, and as often expressing this unwillingness by the 
forcible word inability. Will the Reviewer never distinguish between 
“ two doctrines,” and the same doctrine expressed in* two forms ? He 
has not done honor to himself as a fair-minded critic, in so strangely 
perverting or ignoring the following passage of the sermon : “ The 
emotive theology, therefore, when it affirms this [i. e. the natural] 
power is correct both in matter and style ; but when it denies this 
power, it uses the language of emphasis, of impression, of intensity ; 
it means the certainty of wrong preference by declaring the inability 
of right ; and in its vivid use of cannot for will not is accurate in its 
substance though not in its form and this “ discordance being one of 
letter rather than of spirit is removed by an explanation which makea 
the eloquent style of the feelings at one with the more definite style of 
the reason.” 1 

Besides often affirming that there is an infallible certainty of man’s 
continued impenitence until he be regenerated by the Divine Spirit, 
the sermon introduces the statements, that man’s “ unvaried wrong 
choices imply a full, unremitted natural power of doing right,” and 
that “ the character of our race needs an essential transformation by 
an interposed influence from God.”* The Reviewer now springs to 
the charge that the first of these statements is “ a vapid formula of 
Pelagianism,” and the second is w a very genteel way of expressing 
the matter which need offend no one, Jew or Gentile, Augustin or 
Pelagius.” 9 Does the Reviewer mean to say, that Pelagius would 
have sanctioned either of the above cited statements when fairly pre- 
sented in its connections ? Did Pelagius recognize our “ disordered 
nature,” our “ unvaried, undeviating wrong choices,” our “natural” 
as opposed to our “ moral power ?” Did he suppose that the charac- 
ter of the race, as well as of particular individuals, needs not only an 
improvement but also an essential transformation, and that this radi- 
cal change must be effected not only by moral suasion, but by the 
interposed influence of the Holy Spirit ? Will not the Reviewer ac- 
knowledge then, that the two statements so offensive to him are 
wrested from their adjuncts and merely caricatured, when they are 
held up as involving the substantial error of Pelagianism ? 

The author of the sermon has never doubted but firmly believes, 
that in consequence of the first man’s sin all men have at birth a cor- 
rupt nature, which exposes them to suffering, but not punishment, even 


* Bib. Sac. p. 548. See also 547, 565 - 567. 
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without their actual transgression ; which, unless divine mercy inter-* 
pose, secures the certainty of their actual transgression, as soon as they 
can put forth a moral preference, and of their eternal punishment as 
the merited result of this transgression; a corrupt nature, which 
must be changed by the supernatural influence of the Holy Ghost be- 
fore they will ever obey or morally please him ; and therefere the 
author believes that men are by nature, i. e. in consequence, on account 
of it, sinners, and worthy of punishment “ for all have sinned.” But 
the Reviewer is bold enough to say, that the two passages “ a sentence 
of condemnation passed on all men for the sin of one man,” and “ men 
are by nature the children of wrath,” are represented by the author of 
the sermon as “ impressive but not intelligible,” “ true to the feelings 
but false to the reason.” 1 We do not believe that the Reviewer intend- 
ed to make a false as well as injurious impression by these words ; he 
probably leaped to the inference, as untrue in itself as it is illogically 
drawn, that if some figures of speech do sometimes appear false and 
unintelligible when they are transferred from their proper to an im- 
proper place, then the two above cited passages not only appear but 
are both false and unintelligible in this place and as they are ordina- 
rily used. This inference, however, is rejected as a mere paralogism 
by the writer of the discourse. 

The author of the sermon has never doubted but fully believes* 
that all converted men will be, on the ground of Christ’s death, not 
only saved from punishment but raised to happiness, will be not only 
pardoned but justified, not only treated in important respects as if 
they had never sinned, but treated in important respects as if they 
had been positively and perfectly holy. Still, the Reviewer, both 
without and against evidence, has preferred the charge that the author 
represents the passage “ men are not merely pardoned but justified,” 
as “ not intelligible,” and as “ false to the reason.” 1 Now here is a 
definite and an unfair accusation, to which we reply by asking a defi- 
nite and a fair question. When and where has the author denied 
that the doctrine of justification as distinct from that of pardon, is in- 
telligible or true ? If the Reviewer has not borne “ false witness 
against” the author, let him prove his witness to be correct. If he 
has been thoughtlessly betrayed into an accusation not more injurious 
than it is groundless, let him have the kindness to remember the words 
of Mr. Pitt : “ Whoever brings here a charge without proof, defames.” 
It is of no use for him to say that because the sermon represents some 


1 Bib. Rep. p. 674. 
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figures of speech as absurd when in their wrong connections, therefore 
the sermon represents the phrase “ men are not merely pardoned but 
justified” as absurd in the particular connections in which it is general- 
ly used. The primary meaning of the word justify, is altogether less 
conspicuous and embarrassing than the primary meaning of the word 
impute, and if the sermon had affirmed the word impute to be ordi- 
narily “ unintelligible,” the Reviewer had no right to draw the false 
inference that the word justify would be characterized in the same 
manner. Because some pictures appear to be mere daubs, unless 
viewed at one specified angle, the Reviewer must not dash on to the 
conclusion that the Sistine Madonna is a mere daub, when it is view- 
ed at all the angles which are commonly taken. 

It is a solemn truth, distinctly avowed in the discourse, 1 that 
“ There is a life, a soul, a vitalizing spirit of truth, which must never 
be relinquished for the sake of peace even with an angel. There is 
(I know that you will allow me to express my opinion) 8 a line of 
separation which cannot be crossed between those systems which in- 
sert, and those which omit the doctrine of justification by faith in the 
sacrifice of Jesus. This is the doctrine which blends in itself the 
theology of intellect and that of feeling, and which can no more be 
struck out from the moral, than the sun from the planetary system. 
Here the mind and the heart, like justice and mercy, meet and em- 
brace each other ; and here is found the specific and ineffaceable dif- 
ference between the Gospel and every other system. But among those 
who admit the atoning death of Christ as the organific principle of their 
faith, there are differences, some of them more important, but many 
far less important than they seem to be.” And, again, the author of 
the discourse avers,* in the most prosaic language, that “ the atone- 
ment has such a relation to the whole moral government of God, as 
to makejt consistent with the honor of his legislative and retributive 
justice to save all men, and to make it essential to the highest honor 
of his benevolence or general justice to renew and save some. 
Therefore it satisfies the law and justice of God so far and in such a 
sense , as to render it proper for him not only to give many temporal 
favors, but also to offer salvation to all men, bestow it upon all who 
will accept it, and cause those to accept it, for whom the interests of 
the universe allow him to interpose his regenerating grace.” But 

1 Bib. Sac. p. 559. 

8 As the discourse was delivered before a Convention of Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian clergymen, such a parenthetic clause seemed to the author to be decorous. 

8 Bib. Sac. pp. 562, 563. 
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oar critic represents the sermon as denying that Christ satisfied the 
law and justice of God, as “ explaining away the scriptural represen- 
tations of the satisfaction of divine justice by the sacrifice of Christ,* 
and as intimating that “ because I may express the truth that Christ 
was a sacrifice by calling him the Lamb of God wlxo bears the sin of 
the world, I may in solemn acts of worship so address him without 
believing in his sacrificial death at all/’ 1 It is a noticeable fact, that 
while the sermon deduces the intellectual truth of a vicarious atone- 
ment from the demands of holy feeling, and definitely affirms, p. 544, 
that “ the doctrines which concentre in and around a vicarious atone- 
ment are so fitted to the appetences of a sanctified heart as to gain 
•the favor of a logician , precisely as the coincidence of some geologi- 
cal or astronomical theories with the phenomena of the earth or sky, 
is a part of the syllogism which has those theories for its conclusion 
yet the Reviewer inverts this whole process, and, p. 673, unblushingly 
represents the sermon as teaching that feeling and knowledge are in 
u perpetual (?) conflict,” u the one craving a real vicarious punish- 
ment of sin, the other teaching that a symbolical atonement is all 
that is needed.” Anxious to And some excuse for this cliarge of the 
Reviewer, we have searched for one in vain. He will not attempt, 
we imagine, to extenuate his fault by pleading that the author speaks 
of & “ vicarious atonement” while the Reviewer speaks of a “ vica- 
rious punishment f* for the Reviewer himself will acknowledge that 
“ in the most strict and rigid ” meaning of the term, “ punishment has 
reference to personal guilt.” 9 

The author of the sermon believes, and has never implied the con- 
trary, that Christ’s death being vicarious, his sufferings being substi- 
tuted for our punishment, we are literally unable, after having once 
sinned, to be saved without him ; that we are not only redeemed from 
eternal punishment by his propitiatory sacrifice, but, even after we 
have been regenerated by his Spirit, we are entirely dependent on his 
grace in sending the same Spirit to secure our continuance in holiness ; 
and, moreover, that we are every instant preserved in being by his 
Almighty power, 60 that without him we literally cannot even exist ; 
and still it is boldly declared in the Review, that the sermon repre- 
sents the passages, “ without Christ we can do nothing” and “ he hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us,” 
as “ not intelligible” and as “ false to the reason 1 ” 8 But the accom- 


1 Bib. Rep. pp. 653) 664, 665, 674. * Princeton TheoL Essays, Vol. I. p. 141. 
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plislied critic, not satisfied with inflicting this injury, has actually 
made the following cool statement : “ The phrase that 4 God came 
from Toman* or 4 he made the clouds his chariot,’ when interpreted 
according to the laws of language , expresses a truth. The phrases, 
4 Christ took upon him our gnilt,* 4 he satisfied divine justice,’ when 
interpreted by the same laws , express, as our author thinks, what is 
false.” 1 If the Reviewer is able to say all this, what will he not say 
next ? He has not only concealed some of the most important decla- 
rations of the sermon, but has published the non-existent thoughts of 
its author. 44 As our author thinks /” Is it not a rule of comity in 
letters, never to report that a man believes what he emphatically de- 
nies that he believes ? The phrases 44 Christ took upon him our 
guilt, and satisfied divine justice ” are false, 44 as our author thinks," 
44 when they are interpreted according to the use of language !” 
Really, unless we had learned long ago not to be surprised at anything 
which can be said by anonymous critics, even when in the main they 
are good men', we should be astonished at this apparently sober charge. 
Might not the Reviewer have easily seen it to be one airii of the dis- 
course to prove, that all such phrases, when interpreted according to 
the laws of language, express what is intellectually and morally true ? 
to prove that they must be explained according to what they mean, 
and that they always mean what the intellect can reconcile with other 
truths ? The eager critic has here committed two faults. The first 
is a fault of logic; for he has taken the premise, that passionate 
phrases when explained literally and without qualification, and so not 
according to the laws of language, are often untrue, and has hence 
inferred that these phrases when explained with the proper qualifica- 
tion, and according to the laws of language are untrue. His reason- 
ings may be reduced to this enthymem : The sermon states, pp. 522, 
663, that Christ has satisfied the law and justice of God, so far and 
in such a sense as to render it not a matter of legal obligation, but a 
matter of propriety and consistency for him to regenerate some men, 
offer salvation to all men, and bestow numerous favors on the elect 
and non-elect ; therefore, it follows that the phrase Christ 44 satisfied 
divine justice,” when interpreted according to the rules of language , 
expresses , as our author thinks , what is false . 

As the first error of the Reviewer in this charge is one of logic, so 
the second is one of controversial ethics. He has asserted that his 
own inference from the sermon is the actual opinion of the author of 
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that sermon. And here his ethical fault is the more unseemly, be- 
cause the Reviewer's inference is illogical, and the author’s premise 
is a simple one, laid down in many of our elementary works. We 
should advise our critic to review Dr. Key’s Canons of Controversy, 
if we could suppose him ignorant of the rule, that one should never 
impute his own inferences, especially his unwarrantable inferences, 
to another man who is innocent of them. He should not impute them 
literally, by affirming outright that the innocent has committed these 
errors ; nor should he impute them figuratively, by treating the inno- 
cent as if he had been guilty of these wrong conclusions. 

If the Reviewer had pursued to its full length the principle which 
he seems to have adopted in some of his criticisms, he would have 
said, that the sermon denies the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, be- 
cause it implies that this doctrine would be true, even if there were 
to be no literal fire or worm ; that the sermon denies the doctrine of 
the General Judgment, because it implies that this doctrine would be 
true, even if there were to be no opened books ; that the sermon 
denies the doctrine of the Resurrection, because it implies that this 
doctrine would be true, even if the same particles of matter compos- 
ing our earthly bodies should not compose our spiritual bodies. For 
the Reviewer seems to have reasoned on the strange principle, that 
if the same doctrine be presented in two forms, one prosaic and one 
poetical, then the doctrine is denied, or is described as false to the in- 
tellect Obviously, the sermon never intimates that any truth is false 
to the intellect This language, and the idea suggested by it, are 
merely of the Reviewer’s imputation. He has, apparently, reasoned 
thus : the sermon affirms that certain doctrines are, at certain times, 
associated with certain images, and expressed in certain words, which 
the intellect would never have suggested for the purposes of specu- 
lation; and therefore the sermon affirms that those doctrines are 
false to the reason. Just as if the sermon would have denied the 
truth of John 21: 25, provided that it had declared the possibility of 
the world’s containing more books than can be ever written. 

But the Reviewer is not satisfied even with these imputations. 
Although the sermon was designed to be homiletical rather than doc- 
trinal, yet it incidentally teaches the dogmatic truths of Eternal Pun- 
ishment, the Resurrection, the General Judgment, man’s Entire 
Sinfulness, his Native Corruption, his need of Regeneration by the 
interposed influence of God, the Vicarious Atonement, and “ the doc- 
trines which concentre in and around” it ; and it repeatedly represents 
all Christian truth as that “ which God himself has matched to our 
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nicest and most delicate springs of action, and which, so highly doe9 
he honor our nature, he has interposed by miracles for the sake of 
revealing in his written word.* 1 Still, the Reviewer often character- 
izes the sermon as " inimical to the proper authority of the Bible, * 
"subversive,” "destructive” of it, as exhibiting sad affinities to 
.Rationalism ; and as fit to be associated in some of its doctrinal ten- 
dencies, with the writings of Schleiermacher, Rohr, Morell, etc.* 
In his Eleventh Letter on Clerical Manners and Habits, Dr. Miller 
says : " Let all your conduct in judicatories be marked with the most 
perfect candor and uprightness " Men in the main upright and pious, 
do sometimes indulge in a species of indirect management, which 
minds delicately honorable and strictly desirous of shunning the very 
appearance of evil, would by no means have adopted. Such are the 
little arts of concealment,” etc.: “Never employ language toward 
any fellow member (of a judicatory) which you would not be willing 
to have directed toward yourself.”* 

Suppose, now, that in criticising this Review, we should use his 
own argumentum ad captandum vulgus . There are fundamental 
heresies, that of the Theopaschites that of denying the Trinity to be 
eternal, the Godhead to be perfect, etc., of which he might be con- 
victed, as easily and as honorably as he has convicted the sermon of 
a neological spirit. Take a single illustration. It is an established 
principle, that the properties and attributes of either nature by itself, 
may be applied and ascribed to the whole person who combines two 
natures, but that the properties and attributes of the whole person 
cannot be ascribed, without qualification, to either nature by itself. 
Thus we may affirm that man, compounded of soul and body, eats and 
thinks, but not that the soul eats, nor that the body thinks ; the com- 
plex being is perhaps corpulent and sentimental, but the body is not sen- 

1 Bib. Sac. pp. 561, 544. 

2 We will do justice to the charitable spirit of the Reviewer, and say, that in 
one passage onp. 646, he makes the following concession: “ We are far from 
supposing that the author regards his theory as subversive of the authority of 
the Bible. He has obviously (?) adopted it as a convenient way of getting rid 
of certain doctrines (?) which stand out far too prominently in Scripture, and 
are too deeply impressed on the hearts of God's people, to allow of their being 
denied.” — The charm of this passage lies in the fact that it purports to be apolo- 
getic. It begins to be a 6crious question with ns, whether we have any acquaint- 
ance with the author whose designs are thus charitably explained ; whether wa 
have ever read a paragraph of his discourse. Either we are lamentably ignorant 
of the sermon, or else the gentleman who has assailed, has radically misappro* 
bended it 

1 Miller’s Letters, pp. 320, 328. 
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timental, nor the soul corpulent. On the same principle we may affirm, 
that Christ, compounded of God and man, is immutable, and died, 
but not that the man is immutable, or the God died. If we say that 
God has died, we speak poetically or erroneously. But the Review 
defends the phrase, " God the mighty Maker died,” as “a dogmatic 
truth,” for " its strict doctrinal propriety,” its "doctrinal fidelity,” 
and even goes so far as to state that this phrase belongs to “ the lan- 
guage of speculation, of theory, of the intellect, as distinguished 
from the feelings.” 1 But, if* it be true that God the mighty Maker 
died, then it is true ou the principle that all which Christ did and 
suffered, God did and suffered; and all Which was done by Jehovah, 
was done also by the man Christ Jesus. And this profane principle 
the Reviewer adopts ; and so accordingly he believes, not only that 
the worlds were made by a man, the eternal decrees formed by the 
son of a carpenter, but also that, as Christ, so the eternal Deity was 
born, was educated, was ignorant, was lost by his parents, was carried 
about from place to place, was fatigued ; God the Spirit was refreshed 
by food and sleep ; God the Mighty was unable to bear his cross, 
was weak and not mighty ; God the Maker was (contrary to one of 
the Reviewer’s creeds) both begotten and also made ; God the im- 
mutable grew in stature, was subject to daily, hourly change ; God 
who is ever blessed, was at one period the greatest sufferer on earth, 
was nailed to the cross ; the everlasting God was dead, not living ; 
and therefore unchangeable power, wisdom, blessedness, and even life 
cannot be ascribed to him, “ as our Reviewer thinks.” Now, we will 
do this Reviewer the justice to say, that if we should imitate him in 
imputing to him as his own belief, the inferences which he has never 
avowed, but which might be drawn from his words, as fairly as he 
has drawn inferences from the sermon, we should do what our self- 
respect forbids us to do. 

Pitiable indeed is the logomachy of polemic divines. We have 
somewhere read, that the Berkeleians who denied the existence of 
matter, differed more in terms than in opinion from their opponents 
who affirmed the existence of matter; for the former uttered with 
emphasis, "We cannot prove that there is an outward world,” and 
then whispered, " We are yet compelled to believe that there is one 
whereas the latter uttered with emphasis, " We are compelled to be- 
lieve in the outward world,” and then whispered, " Yet we cannot 
prove that there is one.” This is not precisely accurate, still it 

1 Bib. Rep. pp. 666, 648. 
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illustrates the amount of difference which exists between the Re- 
viewer and the author of the humble Convention sermon. Let us 
listen to them in an imagined colloquy. The Reviewer exclaims 
aloud, “ I believe in a sinful nature preceding all sinful exercise of 
it," and then whispers, “ This passive nature is not sinful in the sense 
of being condemned by the conscience of one who never acted amiss ; 
men are not personally blamable for being bom with it ; they do not 
deserve the fatal sentence at the judgment merely for the way in 
which they were made." The author exclaims aloud, “ I believe 
that man’s nature preceding all exercise of it contains no such sin as 
itself deserves to be trie3, blamed, condemned at the judgment, and 
punished forever,* and then he whispers, “ Still this nature, as it cer- 
tainly occasions sin, may be sometimes called sinful in a peculiar 
sense, for the sake of intensity." The Reviewer cries on a high key, 
4k ' I believe that the sin of the guilty is imputed to the innocent under 
a just administration," and then adds in a lower tone, M The word 
impute, however, is not here used in its more obvious meaning, and 
does not imply that the imputation affects the character of the inno- 
cent or makes them actually displeasing to God." The author cries 
with a loud voice, “ I believe that the sin of the guilty is not imputed 
to the innocent,” and then adds on a lower key, “ The innocent, how- 
ever, are made to suffer in consequence of the guilty, and being thus 
treated in certain respects as if they had done wrong, sin may be 
sometimes said, for the sake of a deep impression, to be imputed to 
them." The Reviewer exclaims in a loud tone, “ I believe that the 
innocent are justly punished for sin which they have never commit- 
ted," and then adds in a milder accent, “ They are not punished how- 
ever in the most strict and rigid meaning of the term, but are only 
made to suffer on account of the sin of those with whom they are con- 
nected, and for the purpose of sustaining the law as inviolable." The 
author exclaims in a bold tone, “ I believe that the innocent are not just- 
ly punished for sin which they have never committed, for, in the words 
of Andrew Fuller, 1 “ real and proper punishment is not only the in- 
fliction of natural evil for the commission of moral evil, but the in- 
fliction of the one upon the person who committed the other, and in 
displeasure against him ; it not only supposes criminality, but that 
the party punished was literally die criminal f* still in a milder accent 
the author adds, “ The suffering of the innocent for the guilty may 
be sometimes called punishment with a peculiar meaning, for the 
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sake of unnsual force." The Reviewer exclaims with earnestness, 
“ Alj men sinned in Adam," but he explains with deliberatiop ; 
u They did not literally exist in him, and his voluntary acts cannot 
be reckoned theirs strictly and properly." The author is earnest in 
saying, “ All men did not literally exist in Adam, and could not have 
strictly and literally sinned before they existed but he is careful to 
add, “ Adam’s foil was so infallibly connected with the total depravity 
of his descendants, as to give a true and deep meaning to the phrase, 
which may be sometimes used as an intense one, that they sinned in 
him." The Reviewer proclaims aloud, “ 1 believe in a limited but 
not general atonement," and then whispers, u It is sufficient, however, 
for the non-elect as well as the elect." The author proclaims aloud, 
u I believe in a general but not limited atonement," and then repeats 
with diminished emphasis, u It was never decreed, however, that this 
atonement should result in the regeneration of the non-elect." Says 
the Reviewer, “ I will use terms in their technical, although it is not 
their most obvious meaning f says the author, “ I will generally use 
terms in their more obvious, although it is not their technical mean- 
ing.” Whereupon the Reviewer speaks out : “ You are inimical to 
the proper authority of the Bible ;" to which the author responds, 
u You found this charge upon a mere difference about words, about 
the emphasis to be given them ; about the modifications of voice with 
which the words are to be uttered ; and it is notorious that a dispute 
about words leads to more and still more words, and ends, if it end 
at all, in hard and sharp words ; it is what our polemic divines ought 
by this time to be tired of, logomachy." 

4. But we have already anticipated a distinct class of the Review- 
er's unintentional mis-statements. He represents the sermon as un- 
guarded in its tendencies. He says that “ it enables a man to pro- 
fess his faith in doctrines which he does not believe," 1 and thus to 
advocate opposing creeds. Is such a$ objection worthy of such a 
critic ? Does not he himself cling to the creed that the children of 
Adam are punished for the sin of their father, and ako to the Bibli- 
cal creed “ that the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father 
“ neither shall the children be put to death for their fathers ; eveiy 
man shall be put to death for his own sin ?” But the critic will re- 
spond, these apparent discrepancies can be reconciled ; and we rejoin, 
one aim of the sermon is to show that all creeds which are allowable 
can be reconciled with each other ; for, as far as allowable, they con- 
tain underneath their diversified forms the substance of the truth and 
of nothing but the truth. 

1 Bib. Bep. p. 646. 
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Dr. Blair remark® 1 what every body knows, that “ all passions, 
without exception, love, terror, amazement, indignation, anger and 
even grief throw the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and 
of course prompt to a hyperbolical style.” In accordance with this 
trite saying, the sermon makes an hypothetical assertion, 3 that if a 
creed be wrongly viewed as “a triumphal song of thanksgiving,” and 
if agreeably to this view it be written in the style of a highly poeti- 
cal effusion, and if when written in this style it be chanted under the 
influence of thrilling music and amid the pomp of a gorgeous ceremo- 
nial, then, in such a false position, the conti lator of such a creed may 
be so rapt in enthusiasm as to sing the ecstatic words without inquir- 
ing for their “ precise ” import Who could imagine that the follow- 
ing inference would be drawn from the foregoing truism : — If a man 
with false views of the nature of a creed, may be so overcome by the 
minstrelsy of a cathedral as to cry out, “ credo quia impossible,” while 
he cantilates an imaginative Confession, which is obscure in its sub- 
limity, and confusing by its crowd of images ; then it follows that a 
student acting, as a student ought to act, deliberately and circumspect- 
ly, may with set purpose subscribe a plain and precise creed when he 
knows it to be false both in its language and in its meaning. The 
man who can reason thus will soon conclude that if Peter spoke on 
the mountain without knowing what he said, then he wrote his epis- 
tles under the same kind of afflatus. We cannot imagine what a 
person means by extorting such inferences, but whatever he means, 
we forgive him. 

That the Reviewer arrives at any of his accusations by reasoning in 
this way, we do not affirm. We cannot divine the process by which he 
comes to some of his charges. Sometimes he appears to adopt the 
premise, that the language of the Bible or of a creed must not be 
qualified at all, and if it be qualified then it is, (to use a word of his 
own) “ eviscerated” of its meaning. But he “explains away” the 
literal import of many technical terms, just as really as they are ex- 
plained away in the sermon. And as for qualifying the language of 
the Bible, does the Reviewer infer the “real presence” from the plain 
phrase “ this is my body ;” or the necessity of the pedilavium from 
the still plainer phrase, “ ye ought to wash one another’s feet” It 
were just as fair for us to affirm that he “explains away” the Bible 
when he denies that God manifests frowardness, Ps. 18: 26, as it is 
for the Reviewer to affirm that the sermon “ explains it away.” He 
has used, totidem verbis , the same argument of “ rationalistic tenden- 

i Rhet Lcct. XVI a Bib. Sac. pp. 553, 554. 
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ties,” which the Romanist brings against the Protestant. It is the 
notorious argumenlum ad invidiam . 

But he is more definite in one of his charges. He says that the 
sermon proposes “ no adequate criteria for discriminating between 
the language of feeling and that of the intellect," leaves “ every one to 
his own discretion in making the distinction, and the use of this die* 
cretion, regulated by no fixed rules of language, is of course deter- 
mined by caprice or taste that the sermon is “ perfectly arbitrary* 
in explaining figurative language, etc., and its operation “ must be to 
subject [the teachings of the Bible] to the opinion and prejudices of 
the reader," etc. 1 

All the principles of Morns and Ernest! on Interpretation, can- 
not, of course, be collected into one Convention Sermon. But this 
sermon does propound some criteria for discriminating between the 
true and the false. 

One of these criteria is, the agreement of a doctrine with right 
or Christian feeling. Whatever words this feeling sanctions are 
thereby signified to be correct in form ; whatever meaning it sanctions, 
is thereby signified to be true in fact Every statement is to be dis- 
approved “ which does not harmonize with the well ordered sensi- 
bilities of the soul." “ In this light we discern the necessity of right 
feeling, as a guide to the right proportions of faith," pp. 546, 555. 

A second of these criteria involved in the first, is the agreement 
of a doctrine with the necessary impulses of the soul. Reason “ will 
sanction not only all pious feelings, but likewise all those which are 
essential developments of our original constitution," p. 567. * When- 
ever a feeling is constitutional, and cannot be expelled — whenever 
it is pious and cannot but be approved, then such of its impulses as ' 
are uniform, self-consistent and persevering, are data on which the 
intellect may safely reason, and by means of which it may add new 
materials to its dogmatic system.” “Has man been created with 
irresistible instincts whieh impel him to believe in a falsehood ? Or 
has the Christian been inspired with holy emotions, which allure him 
to an essentially erroneous faith ? Is God the author of confusion, 
in his Word revealing one doctrine, and by his Spirit persuading his 
saints to reject it?" p.544. Whatever the Reviewer may say of these 
necessary impulses, Dr. Hodge cannot disparage them, for he says 
in his Commentary on Rom. S: 1-8, “ What God forces us, from the 
very constitution of our natures, to believe, as for example, the 
existence of the external world, our own personal identity, the differ- 

1 Bib. Rep. pp. 652, 652, 673, 674. 
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ence between good and evil, it is at once a violation of his will and 
of the dictates of reason to deny or to question.” 

A third of these criteria involved in the two preceding is, the 
moral tendency of a doctrine. Whatever belief is on the whole 
useful, the same is thereby signified to be true ; whatever mode of 
expressing this belief is useful, the same is thereby signified to be 
right. “ So far as any statement is hurtful, it parts with one sign of 
its truth. In itself, or in its relations, it must be inaccurate whenever 
it is not congenial with the feelings awakened by the Divine Spirit. 
The practical utility, then, of any theological representations, is one 
criterion of their propriety.” “ Here also we learn the value of the 
Bible in unfolding the suitable adaptations of truth, and in illustrate 
ing their utility, which is on the whole so decisive a touchstone of 
their correctness ,” p. 555. The Reviewer may say, perhaps, that this 
tendency of a doctrine is “ no adequate criterion ” of its truth ; but 
Dr. Hodge says in his Commentary on Rom. 3: 1-8, “ There is no 
better evidence against the truth of any doctrine, than that its ten- 
dency is immoral.” Now, the preceding extracts from the sermon 
are not desultory passages, but are parts of lengthened paragraphs, 
the main object of which is to show that a standard of truth is to be 
found in the congeniality of a statement with pious or constitutional 
feeling, and in its moral tendencies ; see pp. 544, 545, 555-558. So far 
forth as, and in whatever sense it is agreeable and healthful to our 
moral feelings, to say that God exacts of men more than he gives 
them power to perform, to say that he imputes to them a crime which 
they never committed, just so far forth, and in just that sense, may 
we be entitled to believe those sayings as substantially true. 

, But a fourth criterion propounded in the sermon is, the agreement 
of a doctrine with the feelings of good men in general. “ These uni- 
versal feelings provide us with a test for our own faith.” Pious men 
differ in the minute philosophical forms of truth, but their unanimity 
in the substance of it, indicates “ the correctness of their cherished 
faith, as the agreement of many witnesses presupposes the verity of 
the narration in which they coincide.” “ The broad substance of doc- 
trine around which the feelings of all renewed men ” (the point of the 
argument lies in the word “ renewed ” which the Reviewer changes 
into “ reverent”) 1 cling ever and everywhere, “ must be right,” for it 

1 The sentence of the Reviewer is the following : “ The church is not infallible 
in her bodies of divinity, nor her creeds, nor catechisms, nor any logical formula ; 
but underneath all, there lies a grand substance of doctrine, around which the 
feelings of all reverent men ding,” etc., Bib. Rep. p. 654. 
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is precisely adjusted to the soul, and the soul was made for it,” pp, 
644, 545. In whatever sense the feelings of all good men welcome 
the Reviewer’s “ dogma,” that the Maker of the world has once died, 
in that sense is the dogma indicated to be correct 

A fifth criterion is the agreement of a doctrine with other well 
known truths. Correct figures of speech disagree with each other ; 
correct literal statements, never. The intellectual theology “ regards 
a want of concinnity in a system, as a token of some false principle 
And as it will modify itself in order to avoid the error involved in a 
contradiction, so, and for the same reason, it has authority in the last 
resort to rectify the statements which are often congenial with excited 
emotion,” p. 546. 

A sixth criterion mentioned in the sermon is, the agreement of a 
doctrine with the inferences of reason enlightened by revelation. 
The chief aim of pp. 546-550 is, to show that “ as the head is placed 
above the heart in the body, so the faith which is sustained by good 
argument, should control rather than be controlled by those emotions 
which receive no approval from the judgment” “In all investi- 
gations for truth, the intellect must be the authoritative power,” it 
“explains, modifies, harmonizes the meaning” of all conflicting 
statements ; must bring them all “ into unison with the intellectual 
statements which, however unimpressive, are yet the most authori- 
tative.” And the reason draws its inferences from the works of 
God, but chiefly from his “ miraculously attested ” word. So far 
forth and in whatever sense it can be proved that the innocent are 
punished for the guilty, just so far forth and in that sense, is the 
statement true. It is now a noticeable fact, that at the very time 
when the Reviewer condemned the sermon, as leaving every one to 
his “ caprice or taste ” in distinguishing between literal and figurative 
language, he had upon his table the edition of the sermon containing 
these words :* 

“ No one hesitates to say that the poetic view of astronomy, in which the 
sun is described as masculine, the moon as feminine, the stars as children of 
the moon, should be reduced into a consistency with the philosophical view, 
and that the demonstrable science should not be* distorted so as to harmonize 
with the graceful fable. Neither does any one shrink from interpreting the 
assertion, God is a rock, into an accordance with the assertion, God is a 
spirit ; for both statements cannot be literally true, and the one which com- 
mends itself to the intellect, is the rightful standard by which to modify the 
one suggested by the heart Else the fancies and caprices of man will be, 
what his reason and conscience ought to be, his guide.” 

If, then, an interpretation be intuitively perceived to be correct, or 
be proved so by valid argument from the word or works of God, if it 

1 Second pamphlet edition, p. 46. 
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fubstantMl y agree with other interpretations known to be right, if it 
have been generally received as true by “renewed” men, if it have a 
healthful moral influence, if it accord with our constitutional or pious 
feeling, then it has so many signs of its correctness. All these crite- 
ria, and others also, are stated by the author, who is “perfectly ar- 
bitrary in the application of his theory,” and according to the Review- 
er “ adopts or rejects the representations of the Bible at pleasure , or 
as they happen to coincide with or contradict his own preconceived 
opinions.” 1 

The author does, indeed, recognize (Sermon, p. 555) the solemn 
truth that “here,” in his theme, “we see our responsibility for our 
religious belief. Here are we impressed by the fact that much of our 
probation relates to our mode of shaping and coloring the doctrines 
of theology.” We cannot escape from this probation. Our Almighty 
Sovereign designs to try our hearts in our detection of the principles 
which are communicated to us in symbols. It were, indeed, conge* 
nial with our love of ease, to have our duties for every day written 
out with exactness on the palms of our hands, that we may simply 
look and read. It were pleasant if God had arranged the stars of 
heaven into letters and sentences all unfolding our precise relations 
to him, and modifying themselves into new testaments of truth when- 
ever we needed new light* But instead of thus accommodating our 
listless spirit, he has required us to dig for our knowledge, to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling; and has made the proba- 
tion of all men, and the chief probation of some men to consist in 
their mode of regulating their judgments, imagination and feelings in 
the pursuit of wholesome doctrine. Let us not attempt to flee from 
our appointed trial, but let ns endure it as men with humility and 
prayer. Let us not arraign our Maker because he has sown the path 
of investigation with perils ; but let us meet the perils with a manly 
trust in his guidance. All study is dangerous ; but the neglect of it 
is more so. Candor may be abused to our hurt ; bigotry will be used 
to our sorer mischief. If we aim to be fair inquirers for truth, we 
may err ; if we strive to be pugnacious defenders of a party we shall 
lapse into sad mistakes. Let us ever bear in mind that we are to 
give account at the great day, not only for every idle, injurious, de- 
famatory word, but also for the narrow, clannish, sectarian spirit 
With which we may have discussed the truth. Who is sufficient, 
Without God’s help, for preaching or etfen for thinking of that Gospel 
Which “ is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.” 

1 Bip. Rep. p. 684. 
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ARTICLE X. 

HICK0E7S RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.! 

By Tayler Lewis, LL. D., Prof, of Greek, Union College, Schenectady, N. it. 

Psychology — the word, the reason, the science of the soul. 
* It is only a developed consciousness,” or a development of conscious- 
ness, says the writer of the famous article on Reid and Brown in 
No. Cm. of the Edinburgh Review. The objection here is to the word 
only. The definition is true as far as it goes. Psychology is a de- 
velopment of consciousness; but is it not something more? Dr. 
Hickok, as well as others of the general class of thinkers to which he 
may be said to belong, and among whom this work will, beyond all 
question, give him a very high standing, maintains that it is. He 
would probably find no fault with the statement, if the term conscious- 
ness were so extended, beyond what is commonly called the soul’s 
experience, as to embrace the inward contemplation of the truths 
which the experience awakens it to find within itself as among the 
conditions of its own being. To avoid all such confusion, however, 
he has entitled his examination of the soul — A Rational Psychology, 
It is, in other words, the soul’s experiences seen in the light of its 
own reason, — not as dispensing with experience, or preceding it in 
the order of time, but taking it first as a guide to that position from 
whence it is seen, not only that such experiences are , but that they 
must have been just what they are, and could have been in no other 
possible way. This is his use of the term d priori which occurs so 
frequently. It is not the absurdity of a priori knowledge as actual 
consciousness in the order of time, but the gaining, through experience 
or consciousness, taken in its widest sense, of an advance position 
from which the soul looks back and sees that there was but this one 
path, and that thus its guide experience was itself determined all 
along by that higher light to which it has at last conducted the spirit- 
ual consciousness. Hence it is called an d priori , or rational psy- 
chology . It assumes to show us, not only how we feel, how wc per- 
ceive, how we understand, how we comprehend, or,— * to use the gene- 

1 Rational Psychology, or the Subjective. Idea, and the Objective Law of an 
Intelligence, by Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., Prof, of Christian Theology in the 
Theological Seminary, Auburn. Published at Auburn, 1849, by Derby, Miller & 
Company. 

Vol. VUL No. 29. 16 
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ral term which embraces them all — how we know, but also that so 
we must have known, in a mode as surely determinable and deter- 
mined as truth itself, which is the object of knowledge, is determined 
and could have been no other than what it is. Thus there is an d 
priori idea for each power and department of the soul, whatever, or 
how many, they may be, and there is to each an objective law in per- 
fect harmony with it There is an idea of the sense, and correspond- 
ing to it an actual law of feeling and perceiving. There is an idea 
o£ an understanding and a corresponding law of thinking. There is 
an idea of a reason (whether we have it aa faculty or not, although 
the one would certainly seem to necessitate the other) and there ia 
within us a law presenting in consciousness the ends to which such a 
faculty may be directed, and the intellectual and moral wants, above 
the region of the sense and the understanding, to which it may give 
a satisfaction and a meaning. 

This distinction of the understanding and the reason has been 
claimed, by his ardent followers, as exclusively belonging to Coleridge* 
Nothing, however, can be more unfounded. There is no doubt that 
Coleridge everywhere obtrudes it upon the reader as his own, and 
yet there can be as little doubt that he borrowed it, or might have 
borrowed it, to say the least, from the German metaphysicians. . It 
is equally clear, too, that the same distinction was held by the two 
master minds of antiquity, and what is more, that it is inseparable 
from the very spirit of the language in which they wrote. We may 
say, moreover, that the more common division employed both by the 
learned and the unlearned, — we mean that of the sense and the rear 
son, in which the department of the understanding is shared between 
the two, or that of the sense and the understanding, in which the rea- 
son is merged in the latter, — is by no means so inconsistent with the 
threefold distinction as might at first be imagined. No one of these 
faculties, it may be said, ever acts alone. There is no pure sense 
(at least in man, whatever may be the case with the lower animals) 
without some act of the understanding. It is never, as Aristotle 
says, purely £ Xoyor and, moreover, there is no exercise of the hu- 
man understanding without some faint cooperation of the reason# 
Hence, by conjoining the second with the first, and the third with the 
second, we naturally fall into a twofold division ; especially if we em- 
ploy the terms more in reference to the objects about which the mind 
is employed than the mental exercises themselves. Hence the un- 

1 Aristotle Be Anima, Lib. 1H. 9. 2. 
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der standing employed on the objects of the sense is, with no greet 
impropriety, called by the general name of the sense, as distinguished 
frotn the reason (or the understanding which is in this mode of speak* 
ing connected if not confounded with it) regarded as occupied with 
those enduring notions of the one, or those universal truths of the 
other, which sense alone could never give. 

The distinction, then, is the anther's own, as much as it is Cole* 
ridge’s, or SchelHng’s, or Kant’s. It is his own, because no one, we 
will venture to say, has more carefully thought it out, or more sden* 
tiSeally marked out the field of each faculty, than has been done in 
the work before us. This, however is a matter of but little conse- 
quence. The threefold division of objeeta and of corresponding 
powers must present itself to every mind that truly reflects. There 
are three energies of the soul (call them by what name we wiH) 
ideally distinct, although at may be that they are seldom actually sepa- 
rate in their operation. There is that within us which takes notice 
of appearances, or phenomena, or the forms that dark sensation as- 
sumes under this gaze of the soul, and whidi, if it were the only mode 
in which the intelligence energized, would give us nothing eke. 
There is another which takes cognition of things and events, or, in 
ether words, the realities, which this faculty informs us these phe- 
nomena represent ; and had the soul no higher power, there could be 
no interest in, and therefore no knowledge of, aught beyond. There 
is, however, another power of the spirit which aU must be conscious 
of, obscure as may be its operation in some minds, and which occu- 
pies itself with the meaning of things, — affirming a priori that they 
must have a meaning, and seeking to explore what that meaning is. 
Thus we have appearances, — things — and the meaning, or reason 1 
of things. We have the phenominal, the natural, and the supernatu- 
ral. We have the present, the temporal, the eternal, — in other 
words, that which has no existence bnt in the moment or moments of 
Impression,— that which the law of the understanding, transcending 
tiie sense, compels us to regard as having a producing being, — and 
that whidi a higher faculty, transcending both sense and the un- 
derstanding, presents as beyond all limitations, either of present or 
flowing time. To fill up this outline a little, — we may say, appear^ 
ances have construction in space and time, although without some 
ether faculty than the sense they would come and go isolated and un* 

1 All who have been in the habit of confounding reason, design, and motive, as 
meaning about the same thing (and there are many such) will, of course, see no 
demand for any faculty distinct from the understanding. 
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remembered. Things and events are connected by the hotions, esnse 
and substance, into a system we call nature, but without some other 
faculty than the understanding, it would have only a scientific value, 
raising no question of a higher interest, and doing nothing to answer 
such a question when raised in some other way. But there is an 
operation of the soul, whioh, however obscure in some, and however 
limited in all of us, does to some extent comprehend sense and na- 
ture, or, at least, awaken the interest which demands such compre- 
hension in order to give meaning and reason to appearances and 
things. 

We might, to some advantage, vary the view by presenting it in 
the form of the three great questions in regard to the universe of 
being, — The what? The how? 1 and The why? The rt, and the 
•r», and the dion. The sense and the understanding would try to 
find an answer to the first, understanding and reason to the second, 
and the reason (especially the moral reason) to the third. And this 
answer, in its most comprehending terms, would be given in the 
words, God, The Soul, and Immortality. 

In regard to the first of these, or the Great Reason of Reasons, 
the scientific understanding might likewise attempt, and does attempt, 
the solution ; but it would ever bring it under the how, the awg, in- 
stead of the dtoti of the universe. It has ever been inquiring— 
whence came nature, and the world, and how do they exist, or trying 
to explain the fact (on) that they do exist ; but ever as questions of 
curious or scientific interest Cosmogony was the earliest problem 
in philosophy ; geological and nebular hypotheses furnish the favorite 
speculations of the most modern science. In such inquiries the un- 
derstanding seeks its God, but it never gets anything more than a 
first cause, a first power, a first mover, a developing principle, taken, 
too, at last, as a necessary notion of the wearied mind, and although 
assumed as beginning nature, yet never in fact regarded as out of 
nature ; in other words a scientific God in whom there is no ethical 
interest. There was no irreverence in the assertion of a most 
eloquent writer, that “ such a belief in a great first cause ” may have 
as little moral value for us as a belief in the existence of the great 
sea serpent. 9 

The true meaning of the universe is a question put by the moral 
reason. It is no question for the animal ; it would hardly seem to be 
one (if we may judge by the animus they often display) for some 

1 Or the feet 1 Foot Prints of the Creator, by Hugh Miller, p. 42. 
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mi of Ike highest iAaifcs and evn Mimic attainment. Thera 
mj be » great exhibition of designing intelligence, but ever as the 
adaptation of physical means to physical ends, which, after all, are 
merer ends, or to artistic ends which never go out of the workman* 
•hip. Bat reason and conscience ask, what is the design of all de- 
signs, going clear out of nature into some acknowledged region be* 
yond and above it. We may trace the long road, and the countless 
ages, from infusoria up to bimana ; or we may hunt them backward 
until, for die mere satisfaction of the cause-tracing understanding^ 
we bring into the chain the notion of a first Power, or a first Princi- 
ple of development We may find, too, all along our way, abundance 
of artistical design, an armory of means and contrivances for devour- 
ing and defence, a wondrous apparatus of life, and death, and repro* 
faction. But what is the meaning of it all ? Strange as may seem 
the paradox, yet in this respect, and without some higher teacher, 
and some higher text-book, the darker and darker grow the rocks the 
more they are scientifically understood. This must be so until they, 
together with all nature, are comprehended in relation to man and 
immortality, and, above all, to the supernatural creating power of 
Him to whom “ a thousand years are but as one day, and one day is 
as a thousand years.” Here too even reason requires aid from above, 
and it is at last “ by feith we know that the worlds were made by the 
word of God, so that the things that are seen were not made of things 
which do appear.” And for His glory were they made. Unless 
this is seen, we are yet in the region of the and all our science 
is valueless just in proportion as its objects are unmeaning. The 
all-explaining word benevolence does but little to dissipate the myste- 
ry. It only calls up some awfhl facts, which, unless nature is more 
misinterpreted than ever Scripture was, can never find their expla- 
nation in any mere happiness-theory that is not itself comprehended 
m some higher idea. 

Thus may we say, by way of accommodation, that these two faculties 
have each their deity, but with this immense difference. In the judg- 
ment of the one, God is for the universe ; in the a priori demand of 
the other, the universe is for God. In the one, the deity is needed 
as the first term in the infinite series, or as some assumed unknown 
quantity without which it could not be mathematically summed, or as 
some first mover, without which the dynamical problem cannot be 
solved. The pantheistic understanding, too, according to the one or 
the other aspect of its most ancient philosophy, requires a similar 
conception, either as the itcuting principle of the world’s outgrowth, 

16 * 
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or as its imrnhktlmg development. Is oil these cm, when onop 
brought in, it id needed no Mere for any moral or religious ends. 
God is for the universe. Season and the conscience, on the other 
hand, reverse this entirely. They demand the idea of a God sueh 
as revelation more clearly presents, who is not only beginning, but 
end, who is alpha and omega, the first and the last, by whom, and 
through whom, and for whom axe all things, and who, “ for his own 
eternal glory, hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” It is 
only in the doctrine of a priori moral decrees that we escape that 
iron bound physical fatalism, which the superficial sciolist is so fond 
of charging upon the creed most opposed to his own. The reason 
finds refuge in the supernatural, not regarded as something away at 
the end of nature, and thus, in fact, a continuation of it, but as every- 
where above, or as reigning high over nature in all its extent of 
time and space. 

And thus, too, can the human soul alone truly comprehend itself. 
So far as humanity is nature and nothing more, it comes and goes 
like all other nature ; it is yiyrofuror xal dxoXXvfUvw ; it is born and 
perishes, just like all other physical powers. But as belonging also 
to the supernatural, it has immortality, and as thus connected with 
the Father of Spirits, all things are for it as one of the ends or 
rather as included in the great end for which nature and the world 
were made. 

But we are too much drawn, at present, to those sublime topics 
on which the author, at the end of the volume, exhibits his chief 
strength, and which must, therefore, be deferred to some succeeding 
part of our review. Our first business is to give a rapid sketch of 
the contents of the work before us ; and here, the utmost we can do 
is to present the merest outline of the author’s views, and of his pe- 
culiar method. We commence by stating, that in his map of the 
human soul, the three great departments are, the Sense, the Under- 
standing, and the Reason, each of which are considered, in a three- 
fold way, in respect to the idea, the objective law, and the ontological 
verity of its objects. This division, rigidly maintained, imparts to 
the work great scientific symmetry. Corresponding to these depart- 
ments are the three chief characteristic operations : conjunction or 
rather construction in space and time, connection in cause and sub- 
stance, comprehension in meaning and idea. 

Part L, The Sense, is introduced by definitions which are marked 
by etymological clearness, and then maintained with mathematical 
strictness throughout. The sense includes the whole faculty for 
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bringing an' object within the distinct light of consckmsneas. The 
intellectual agency which takes up appearances as distinct objects of 
knowledge) is apprehension ; and this may be of the external sense, 
or of that inner state of the mind which may be justly called the 
internal sense. The completed process in the sense is perception, or 
the taking of the appearance as object through some medium. The 
appearance, 1 as object perceived, is phenomenon ; and this whether 
of the external or the internal sense. Phenomena have matter, that 
is, content given somehow in the sensibility, and form, or the modifi- 
cations of the matter which permit it to be classified in relation to 
other phenomena. The capacity for receiving the content is sensi- 
bility; the affection induced is sensation. The faculty for giving 
form to the matter in the sensation, is the imagination, or the imaging 
faculty, which is the same essentially with that which constructs form 
in pure space without sensation, 9 p. 118. See also p. 145. 

An object void of all content in sensation is called pure ; with sen- 
sation it is called empirical. Intuition is immediate beholding. Pure 
intuition is that of a pure object as above defined ; empirical intuition 

1 This might seem liable to the objection of being a mere tautology. Ap- 
pearance is phenomenon. It might perhaps have done to have said, “ Sensation, 
as object perceived, is phenomenon.’* 

• 1 There may be sensation even here. In the empirical imaging process from 
without, the content in die sensibility, whilst in the last matter of the material 
sensorium, affects the inner or spiritual sensorium where the dark and formless 
sensation is envisaged in the spiritual light, and thus becomes perception. The 
pure imaging, to which the name imagination is most .commonly given, may be 
regarded as the reversing of this order, or as proceeding first from ‘the pure en- 
ergy of the mind, by which it is directly envisaged in the spiritual sensorium ; 
from whence, in our present embodied state, we have reason to believe, it also 
affects, or rather reaffects the material sensorium, or brain, or last matter, what- 
ever and wherever it may be — thus producing in it an affection similar to that 
which came from the external process. This is weaker and less distinct, not 
from want of power in the spiritual action, but because the sensorium is at tho 
same time filled with images crowding in from without, or with recollections of 
those images passing to and fro ; which is ever more or less the case in our wak- 
ing hours. In sleep, this internal imaging power is unobstructed, and then its 
pictures are as vivid as the external images in our waking state. Just as the 
reflection seen in ordinary window glass is dim and shadowy, because the objects 
from without are pressing through, and the thin and pale reflection appears like 
a mere ghost among them. Put quicksilver on the other side, or in other words, 
cut off the supply from the external, and the interior envisaging reflection stands 
out perfectly distinct If this view be correct, then there is a point, or rather 
line of intersection, at which perception and imagination, though originating, 
the one from without and the other from within, are essentially the same affection 
of the sensorium. 
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of an empirical object A judgment is a determined relationship 
between two or more cognitions. It is analytical, that is, obtained 
by an analysis of the' conception in the consciousness, — or syntheti- 
cal, that is, obtained in some other way, and added to it 

These definitions prepare for the specific method of the process of 
rational psychology for the faculty of the sense. First, there is to 
be obtained the “ subjective idea” of how perception is possible;, 
next, the “ objective law” in the facts; and thirdly, the outline of 
“an ontological demonstration” of the valid being of the facta and. 
objects, 

1. The pure intuition (Cli. I. Division 1, Sec. L) This, though' 
chronologically last, is logically first. By abstracting from the phe- 
nominal all that has come into consciousness through sensation, wa 
find that which was prior to and conditional for the perception* 
Thus we have the pure form for all phenomena of an external sense*. 
This remains as void place for the intellect alone, pure and indes- 
tructible ; and for the intellect it is much, whilst it is nothing for the 
experience. This is pure space as given in the intuition, and thin 
intuition of pure space is the primitive intuition. 1 We know it 
through experience, yet that very knowledge is, at the same time, a 
knowing it as something independent of experience, prior to expe- 
rience, and without which it is seen to be impossible that any ex- 
perience should be. 

In pursuing the same process of abstraction with the phenomena 
of the inner sense, whether contemplated as passing emotions or mere 
sensations, we get the conception of pure period, or pure time, which, 
in like manner, remains for the intellect pure and indestructible, — 
known clironologically fro m the experience, yet known from this veiy 
knowledge, as a knowledge prior to, and conditional for, all experience. 
It is real form for the content of thought that once filled it — it is the 
pure intuition of lime. 

From these a prim* cognitions the author proceeds (Section IL) 
to state other a priori positions necessarily connected with them ; 
such as — Space and lime are -no port of the phenomena which ap- 
pear in them, — Phenomena are conditioned upon but not caused by 
these cognitions, — Space and time have a necessity of being, inde~ 
pendent of phenomena, — They liave no significancy in respect to any 

1 We arc compelled, in this sketch, to mingle the author’s language and our 
own. Sometimes a single sentence in his own words will give, at a glance, a 
sufficient outline of a chapter. At other times, condensation requires the use of 
other terms, which we have freely employed. 
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other cognition* Hun such a 0 are phenominal,— Next in reference to 
each other. After we have the general cognitions, we know a priori 
such as these — Space has three dimensions— It mutt hare three 
dimensions and can hare no more — Time can hare but one dimen- 
sion— Space in respect to time has no significancy — Time in re- 
spect to space has significancy — The concurrence of both space and 
time is conditional for all determination of motion, etc. 

Having obtained the cognitions, we now reverse the process (Sec- 
tion ILL), and seek to construct real forms from the formless and 
limitless space and time as given in these primitive intuitions. This 
the primitive intuition cannot do. It is mere beholding. An ab extra 
agency is required, and this is the imagination, to which allusion was 
before made, — the imaging, or as Coleridge calk it, the eitemplat- 
tie power. This agency is given here in its results, whilst there is 
reserved for future sections the more difficult work of attaining the 
A priori principles of the process. In getting an idea of the sense, or 
of a sense, let there be given, then, an intellectual agency which may 
come upon the field of the primitive intuition. In the as yet uncol- 
lected diversity of pure space a position is assumed. The void is no 
longer empty. A point stands out (cpcuwerai, u becomes phenomenon ”) 
in the intuition. As the agency moves on, other points are attained. 
These are brought into conjunction as continuous contiguity. Here, 
then, is real form. The mathematical line appear s. It has reality, 
but as yet only subjective reality. Nothing hinders the going forth 
of the intellectual agency, in this way, to the construction of all pos- 
sible forms in pure space, through any conjunctions of points, and 
lines, straight and curved, with all possible angles, and hence all pos- 
sible figure. 

And so for the construction of pure forms in time. As time is for 
the internal sense, so all construction of period demands that the in- 
ner sense be, in some way, modified in its affection. This may be 
conceived by assuming a line as permanent in the space intuition, 
and also every point of that permanent line as, for this purpose, a 
permanent point. The intellectual agency moving along this line 
gives continual modification to the inner sense ; l and thus a definite 
period is constructed, in which the passing instants have been con- 
joined in unity, and limited on each side into totality. In this way 


1 It does bo in the birth and change of the conceptions, here, there, away , from, 
to, etc n in the space of the phenomenal intuition, although the nov, the where in 
a whole of space, or in a nature of things, actual or ideal, is as yet a conception 

unknown to the sense. 
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sH possible period may be constructed, and in tMs way, too, aH mast 
be constructed, if constructed at all. 

The author next proceeds (Section IV.) to remark on the Catego- 
ries of Aristotle, and the twelve predicates of Kant, as preparatory to 
his own view. In this he finds that there are three distinct modes of 
intellectual agency demanded for the completion of the phenomenal 
in the experience, — that each of these three agencies has three ele- 
mentary principles conditional tor carrying on the process, and that 
these three principles are all that can possibly enter into the work* 
In making out this scheme, he is compelled to differ from Kant 
(whether rightly or not we do not now inquire) in giving to the de- 
partment of the sense some things which the German philosopher 
brings under the understanding. Kant regards the sense as the re- 
ceptivity merely of content for perception. The author includes in 
it an intellectual agency competent to complete the perception. We 
might perhaps take some ground of exception here, rather to the ar- 
rangement than to the essence of the author's view, bat for the pres- 
ent we pass on. Of these three, then, there are thus brought into 
the sense the two intellectual operations answering, the one to Kant's 
category for quantity, the other to his category of quality, whilst the 
third, or that of relation, is still allowed to keep its place, and is ac- 
cordingly postponed to the second part of the work. 

Next for the three elements in the operation of conjunction. The 
intellectual agency does not merely move in the primitive intuition 
but collects within itself what it takes up in passing, — in this way 
only being an imtdUgent agency {infos legens, er-vow). Hence wo 
have unity. As the agency moves on, that which was taken up be- 
comes a collection, a diversity in unity and this is multiplicity (imM 
implicit i) “many united.* 9 As this proceeds, it is ever one, and 
more, and more, and more, and thus whilst the agency w in progress, 
it has ever within itself the second element plurality. In the termi- 
nation of the agency, when it ceases to collect any more of the diver- 
sity in unity, and defines what has been united, we have the third 
element totality. These are the three elements of quantity. It is 
not possible that an intellect should give quantity in pure space and 
Itae in any other way. 

But the intellectual agency cannot be conceived of as collecting in 
unity without having a higher unity in itself, and a still higher unity 
in that light in and by which it works. Before proceeding, therefore, 
to investigate the intellectual operation for the distinction of quality, 
which falls within the second division for empirical objects, the author 
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goes book a little, and introduces Us views of consciousness (Sect V.) 
as necessary to satisfy the question, What is conditional for the intel- 
lectual agency, that it may be competent to such conjoining and dis- 
tingnishixKg operation*? And here we can only rapidly state his 
positions* First, It most be more than the simple act. There must 
be a unity of the conjoining agency. There most be more than this? 
—a unity of self-consciousness* The agency must act, not now in 
one light, and then in another, but ever in one and the same. For 
consciousness the author is somewhat peculiar, and we think very 
happy, in regarding, not so much under the notion of a faculty, an 
energy, as of a light in which the intellectual agency stands as well 
as its object, and through which it sees, not only what it does, but 
also itself doing, although it cannot see the ultimate or personal self 
which stands behind both the intellectual agency and its doing. Thun 
the constructed product becomes an olgect. In the mirror of cook 
actousneas it is thrown face to face before the self in the intuitkm 
(pbvius joeens). The object as pure only seem (dotcsi), but whoa 
given as actual content in the sensibility, then it appears (<patperw)» 
Both however are real. There is a real seeming, and a real appear* 
once. 

Thus also it is manifest, why pvure objects in space and time am 
incommunicable ; although there may be, by symbols, the inducing 
the agency and the light in another self to construct and reveal simi- 
lar pure objects in his subjective apprehension. A real communica* 
bleness would demand, not only a unity (of the two) in the revealing 
light, but also an invisaging of the very self, — all clairvoyant pre- 
tensions to the contrary notwithstanding. With some remarks on 
the distinction between knowing that a self is, and knowing what it 
is, and also on the manner in which we awake to self-consciousness 
(a subject on which we may make some comment in another part of 
this review) the author closes the first division in the idea of the 
sense — the attaining it in the pure intuition, in the proof that so it 
is, and so it must be. 

The Second Division is the idea in the empirical intuition. The 
first requisite (Section L) is the attaining a transcendental position 1 
for an a priori examination. Here we cannot, as before, proceed by 
abstraction of all content in the sensibility; for this would be in 
contradiction to the idea to be obtained. We are driven, therefore^ 
to an anticipation, a taking or assuming befbrehand, or, as the Greek 
philosophers termed it, a of such content in its most gen-, 

eralised aspect. This prolepsis is of no one organ, or organism. It 
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may be for one sense, or for five, or for five hundred, if there should 
be so many ways of affecting the sensibility. It is mere matter for 
all possible phenomena, as affording the additional principles for any 
empirical intention which may possibly be, and according to which 
alone it can possibly be. Such a prolepsis being given (Section II.) 
as mere content undistinguished, an intellectual agency broods over 
the chaos. As before, in the pure intuition, it conjoined in unity ; 
now, it discriminates or distinguishes in an individuality. The in- 
tellectual agency in the mere apprehending of sensation (whatever, 
and of whatever degree the sensation may be) discriminates it first 
from non-sensation. There is thus a determination that the sensi- 
bility is not void, and hence there is bom for the mind the first ele- 
ment — reality. We have the ro or. The next discrimination 
excludes from this appearance all other possible appearances, thus 
affirming its own reality as distinguished from every other , 1 and here 
we have the second element, particularity. It is not only ip but ip tu 
Next, then, is found in it that which is not in any other reality, and 
thus it is separated positively, and not merely negatively, from all 
reality hut itself. Here is bom the third element, peculiarity. The 
appearance is not simply *«, but nowr The completed result is 
quality for all sensation, and of all kinds. The operation here, in 
reference to its result, is called distinction ; as an intellectual work 
bringing the diverse sensation into a precise appearance in con- 
sciousness, it is termed observation. 

There follows next, (Section HI) the h priori determination of 
what diversity must be in quality. This diversity may have two 
directions. First, the matter, as content in the sensibility, may be 
diverse. It may come through different organs of sense, and thus 
be diverse in kind ; there may be colors, sounds, smells, etc. Or it 
may give different sensations in the same organ, and thus be diverse 
in variety ; there may be red, blue— bitter, sweet, etc. Here in the 
reality there is difference in contrariety, and it may therefore be 
termed the heterogeneous. Again, there is diversity involving no 
contrariety in the reality which may possess similarity throughout. 
The redness of one place is a different redness from that of another, 
one coldness from another coldness, one pain from another pain. 
There is thus a diversity which may be termed homogeneous. And 
this again may be diverse in three ways. It may be diverse in de- 
gree, through any limitation from zero, or the absence of all reality, 


1 Kant’s Negation. 
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upwards. This may be termed intensive diversity. It may be di- 
verse in space, or extensive. Quality may also be homogeneous and 
yet diverse in respect to time ; and this we may term proteneive. 

To get form, then, to the content in the sensibility, there must be, 
not only a distinction of the heterogeneous, but also & conjoining of 
the homogeneous diversity. Hence (Section IY.) we have not only 
the questions — What is the quantity absolutely ? and then again, 
what is the quality ? but also a third — What is the quantity of the 
quality ? How much is the quality in extent, in intensity, and in 
protensity P In the pure intuition there is only quantity. In the 
empirical all quantity has its quality, and all quality has its quantity. 
The only quality of quantity is the extensive ; and so the quantity 
and its quality are both given in the same constructing operation. 
But not so with quality. Here both operations are required. To 
find the precise quality we distinguish ; to find how much it is, we 
conjoin, and this demands a threefold construction in extent, in inten- 
sity, and in protensity. The operation before was called observation ; 
now it is called attention. The one gives distinctness to quality, the 
other definiteness to quantity ; one gives us the distinct matter, the 
other the definite form of the phenomenon. Thus we have intensity 
within the sensibility, extension without in space, and protensity both 
within and without. Without observation the consciousness would 
be “ void without attention the matter would be “ without form." 
Sensation is the chaos ; the intellectual energy the spirit that broods 
over it. Consciousness is the light in which it moves. 

Thus we have the field of the sense in its ideal possibility. The 
author pauses a moment (Section Y.) in his straight forward scien- 
tific course, to review briefly the opinions of others who have, wholly 
or partially, traversed the same region. We cannot now follow him 
in that excursus, except to take notice that he regards Plato’s famous 
cave (Repub. YII.) as a method of exhibiting the manner of phenom- 
enal cognition, where the qualities of things perpetually occupy the 
attention, and the sense is forced to absorb its entire functions in at- 
taining appearances, whilst an a priori philosophy alone can reach 
the living realities. Reid and Stewart regard this as employed sim- 
ply to explain the process of sensation and perception. Coleridge 
denies that it can be limited to any such meaning at all, but assumes 
that it represents rather the incorapetency of the understanding to 
attain the verities of the reason. The scholar who actually examines 
this most interesting passage in all its bearings, must be satisfied that 
Our author is nearer to the truth than either. Notwithstanding Colo* 
Vol. VIII. No. 29. 17 
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ridge’s very contemptuous criticism, the application which Reid and 
Stewart make of the passage is perfectly fair and legitimate, besides 
being sanctioned by good authority. It may, however, be legitimate- 
ly extended, and is so extended by Plato, in what follows, to a higher 
contrast between all of our humanity that is in any way connected 
with the material, and aU that is purely spiritual. 

We next proceed to the sense in its objective law (Chap. 31. Sec- 
tion I.). And first for the distinction between an hypothesis and an 
idea with its correlative law. An hypothesis is but an assumed cir- 
cumscription of facts to be diminished or widened as the exigencies 
of the facts may demand, as the nebular theory in astronomy, or the 
hypothesis which explains the phenomena of the planets as being 
pieces knocked off the sun by the stroke of comets. An idea is a sys- 
tematic unity necessary and universal for all possible facts that may 
come within it. It is seen in its own evidence, and is, therefore, 
wholly an a •priori cognition. Yet still, it is but the knowledge of the 
possible, and must rise to science through its correlation to an actual 
law. There remains, then, to find the law in the facts of the sense as 
corresponding to the idea. 

Here are two heads of investigation. There are first, facts closely 
bound up in the idea now taken as hypothesis for examination, and 
secondly, more remote facts which, although apparently disconnected, 
seem to “ leap unexpectedly within the law,” and thereby furnish a 
more striking if not a more conclusive proof. The one is styled the 
colligation , the other the consilience of facts. 

We can only briefly refer to them. Under the first head (Sect. II.) 
we have, 1st, Facts connected with obscure perception. This, in 
general, is shown to be always more or less in connection with the 
degree of freedom or hindrance to the above operations of distinction 
in quality and conjoining in quantity. 2nd, The relative capabilities 
of the different organs of sense. The organ which has the highest 
. capability for the distinguishing and conjoining acts of the intellec- 
tual agency, or furnishes the best facilities for them, attains to the 
best perceptions whether of figure in space, of period in time, of in- 
tensity in degree. Hence the superiority of the eye and touch to the 
taste and smell. 3rd, Facts connected with deceptive appearances. 
Here an operation of conjunction has been effected, and form appears, 
but the agency in attention lias been led astray by some imperfection 
in the condition of the sensation, producing just the effects that must 
result from what was shown a priori in the idea. Under each of 
these heads the author traces the law through a great variety of facts, 
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presented at great length with most convincing clearness, and form- 
ing to some readers one of the most interesting parts of the book. 

Under the second head, of consilience (Sect. HI.) are brought 
many facts from the art of painting and the science of perspective, all 
verifying the hypothetical law, and, as presented by the writer, pos- 
sessing not only a deep scientific interest, but an exceeding beauty of 
thought and illustration. 

The appendix, or third division, under this head of the sense, ac- 
cording to the author’s admirably arranged scheme, is an ontological 
demonstration of the valid being of the phenomenal. It divides itself 
under three aspects : 1st, As against materialism, 2nd, Against ideal- 
ism, and 3rd, Against universal Pyrrhonism. But as we wish to oc- 
cupy a good part of our general review with an examination of the 
principal arguments under these heads, we pass on to the second 
grand department of the whole work, or the understanding. 

Perception in the sense (Part II.) gives us phenomena, — fleeting, 
isolated, and standing wholly in one self. If we would know them 
otherwise, a higher faculty is necessary. Sense conjoins, or to em- 
brace in one word both its operations, constructs ; the understanding 
connects. One is collocation ; the other is an inner bond (nexus, a 
tying, binding, interweaving together by something which runs through 
all). The sense shows qualities in one place and one period ; the 
understanding affirms a connection in one ground by the inner super- 
sensual bond of substance, and a connection in one source, by the in- 
ner bond of causality. This of itself wholly separates it from the 
faculty of the sense. 

But there are other wide and essential differences (Part IL Ch. I. 
Sect L). The conjunction, etc. is perceived ; the connection, or dy- 
namical bond is thought In the one, we have phenomenon, in the 
othef roifuror, which, for the want of a similarly formed English 
word we call notion (notio) — pure knowledge, that is, knowledge 
which is known without being perceived. Phenomena are conjoined 
with phenomena, but are connected by the notion. The notion stands 
under the phenomena, as their bond of connection. It is therefore 
understood ; and hence the faculty, by an appropriate figure, is called 
the understanding . We perceive the collocation and succession of 
phenomena; we understand for them, or that they have, substance 
and cause. As there is pure and empirical sense, so there is pure 
and empirical thinking. The one gives a train of thought, the other 
an order of experience. When phenomena are thought as connected 
in their ground, the product is called a thing ; when in their source, 
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an event ; wheq in both, a fact. Thus sense is intuitive, a direct be- 
holding ; understanding is discursive. It goes from phenomenon to 
phenomenon through the understood notion, and thus connects them 
by a supersensual bond, not perceived but thought. 1 The judgments 
of the understanding are truly a priori as they are conditional for all 
experience. In the judgment — The sun warms me — there is as- 
sumed a priori , or understood, the notions both of ground and source ; 
without which notions all sensation is isolated and all experience un- 
connected. 

But bow determine the validity of the notional ? (Section IL) 
Hume resolves it into a habit of observation. Brown utterly anni- 
hilates it, and leaves only a collocation of phenomena, and an order 
of sequences. Reid jumps the difficulty with his dogmatic dictum of 
common sense. To give in full the striking illustration of the author, 
(p. 342,) “ How shall we answer the sceptic who says that he baa 
examined all these, and has satisfied himself that their whole induced 
conviction is a mere mist and fog bank deceptively rising over a stag- 
nant understanding, and which is utterly dissipated into thin air when- 
ever the sunlight strikes upon it from above, or the ebb and flow of 
active thought agitates it from beneath.” We must give it up, or 
attain the operation of connection in its a priori elements. In this, 
if successful, we shall have the understanding, as we before had the 
sense, in its idea . 

We can only determine (Section II.) how an objective experience 
is possible by taking some media which are common, both to the con- 
struction in the sense, and the connection of experience in the under- 
standings Such media are found in space and time, which are common 
to both, and are also a priori or necessary conditions for both. 

And now to find (Section III.) how such an experience may be 
determined in space and time. There are three, and only three,' sup-* 
positions which can be employed for this purpose. The first is that 
of the sensationalist, and “ constructs space and time from the phe- 
nomena.”' The objection to it is, that though for the sense, 2 time and 
space may exist in continuity, yet when construction ceases, then 
conscious extension and duration cease ; every phenomenon is iso- 
lated ; there is no bridging the chasms, and thus attaining in this way, 

1 Yet understood or thought as a reality just as much as any phenomenon is 
seen as a real phenomenon. 

8 The author cannot mean here, that we get the conceptions of space and 
tune, in any way, from the sense. A fuller view of this is taken in another part 
of our article. 
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to any whole of space, or any whole of time, to serve as connectives. 
The second supposition is, that of the idealist— "That space and 
time as thought in a whole of each may determine the connection of 
phenomena in experience.” Here, to begin with, we have indeed 
the two all pervading and enduring connections perfectly thought in 
their only possible modes, namely, space in its one mode of perma- 
nency, and time in its three modes of perpetuity, succession, and 
eimultaneousness. But the objection is, that though there might be 
the same space and time thought as a whole for each man, yet each 
one’s perceptions of the same or of all phenomena, might differ, and 
so each one would have his own world, without anything to determine 
his experience to be objectively common to others, or to give it any 
ground of permanent and producing independence out of himself. 
Phenomena are perceived ; space and time are only thought, and 
cannot be made to appear. The author’s illustration here is 60 clear 
and apposite, that we give it in full, although desiring to be as brief 
as is in any way consistent with clearness. " I can determine the 
place of one phenomenon, rising in a lake and then sinking, com- 
pared with another phenomenon afterwards rising and sinking, and 
can tell their*bearing and distance ; but this is because the lake itself 
is perceived, and connects and determines the places of the appear- 
'anoe. But such is not space and time as a whole. They are thought 
— not perceived.” The phenomena alone, whether coming from an 
objective world or not, can never give the thought ; and the thought, 
merely as thought, cannot determine the phenomena objectively in 
their places and periods. 

One only supposition remains. "We need a notional connective 
for the phenomena which may determine them in their places and 
periods in the whole of all space and time, and may give both the 
phenomenal and their space and time in an objective experience.” In 
other words, we want something which shall be in itself pure notion, 
and yet be seen a priori to determine, when realized in an objective 
law, an objective experience. We want something in which we may 
use both the sense and the understanding, and combine perception and 
thought in one process. Something which shall be a pure notional, 
and yet prove an occasion for phenomena appearing in consciousness. 
For this alone, if attainable, can bridge the passage from one to the 
other. Again, sense, or the intellectual agency (the author might 
have said) in the field of the sense, may answer the question how 
much , but cannot say where in a whole of all space and time the phe- 
nomenon is. The assumed notional must, therefore, be connected, 

17 * 
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not only for the phenomenal with other phenomenal, hot abo for the 
phenomenal with its place and period in such whole of space and 
time. 

This required notional the anther professes to hare thought oat, as 
it is given to us in the next seetion, (Section IV.) First, in respect 
to space. The position is so important, that we give it at length in 
his own words. u Let there be the conception of a force in a place 
which maintains its equilibrium about a central point, and com* 
pletely fills a definite space, and which forbids all intrusion within its 
place, except in its own expulsion from it, and we will here call that 
conception the space-fitting force . Its equilibrium every way upon 
its own centre seenres that it must remain steadfast in its own place, 
unless disturbed by some interfering force ab extra , and thus con- 
stancy and impenetrability are the necessary a priori modes of its 
being,” (p. 361.) The author would mean, that this space-filling 
force is something both thought and perceived ; for though he says 
M it may be an occasion for phenomena in consciousness,” yet he re- 
cognizes it as furnishing a content for the sensibility in an organ of 
touch, by opposing resistance to muscular pressure, and thus produc- 
ing perception of hardness, figure, etc., as also for the other senses 
when certain requisite conditions are supplied, (p. 362.) He would 
thus maintain, that it has a mode of being m the understanding as 
that of a force constant and impenetrable, (which are purely thought,) 
whilst it has also a mode of being in the sense, as that of perceived 
quality. In other words, it is both rotator and ala&rjror ; it m both 
rovfteror and qwivoperor, although the author says, it cannot itself 
become appearance. And yet he mnst mean, we think, that what as 
thought we call force , that as perceived in the content it furnishes to 
the sensibility, we call matter . 1 

It thus secures that its phenomena be objective to all. It deter- 
mines its place the same for every self-conscious agent, os a constant 
in the understanding, remaining whether the sense is withdrawn or 
not — the same for every percipient, or for no percipient. Or to 

1 Ih it mi/ solid matter f From some things the author has elsewhere said, es- 
pecially p. 555, we infer that he would not hesitate to call it thus, after a supposed 
snperinduction of other forces upon the original conception, and which would 
make it palpable to our grosser senses. He, however, seems here to regard it in 
its most abstract state, or as that which is left for the pure notion of the under- 
standing, after everything which might modify is abstracted, just as in the sense 
by a similar abstraction, pure space is left for the pure intuition. He would 
doubtless hold, however, that this remote or beginning of matter might 
perhaps give its phenomena to some possible organ of sense. 
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give the author's own words, p. 865 : “Only as space is filled with 
that which, as understanding conception, is competent to ffcrnish con* 
stant occasion for that which, as sense conception, may constantly ap- 
pear, is it possible that any determination of space should be given in 
experience? ” 

And here, for the present, we must arrest our sketch, to say, that 
in this prolepsis of a space-filling force we have reached that which, 
for some important matters, though not for the whole work, may be 
called the author’s position. The careful reader, after he has once 
mastered the conception, will see that it is the keystone of his argu- 
ment against the idealist. It is, however, not merely an attempt to 
bridge over the chasm which is supposed to yawn (objectively) be- 
tween the understanding and the sense. The same conception is em- 
ployed itt the third department of the work, and on a large scale, an 
famishing a ground in the reason for the belief of a comprehending 
agency in a real creation of the universe. 

In short, his full meaning is, that this space-filling force is substance, 
whilst its phenomena are the sense modes of its manifestation. It is 
substantial entity in space as opposed to non-ens. 

To a reflecting mind, thinking intensely on matter and substance, 
and occupied, perhaps, by some such theory as that df Boscovich, the 
idea may have often occurred, for a moment, that what we call by 
these names may be an energy, a constant force, space rendered im- 
penetrable, or u the manifestation of the Divine power in space .” 1 
There may have occurred something like the aneiQov of Anaximander, 
or the hyle, the mother of matter of the Greek philosophers, which 
belonged to the vorjra rather than to the aiathjra ; or there may have 
been some similar thought which more or less resembled our author’s. 
But whether the same or not, it is, as here presented, emphatically 
kis conception ; because he has worked it out in a system of his own, 
which, whether true or not, is certainly remarkable, not only for its 
scientific beauty, but for the many interesting results the author 
seems to have drawn from it towards the building of an a priori nat- 
ural philosophy in its conditioning principles. The fact that it can 
be made to harmonize well with the most general phenomena of a 
nature of things, and to give them an a priori interpretation of great 
simplicity and beauty, is alone an argument of weight in its favor. 
It is certainly enough to conciliate the reader to a favorable exami- 
nation. 

1 If the reviewer may be pardoned in referring to some statements of his own 
in a work entitled Plato Contra Atheos, page 279. 
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Such has been its effect on the reviewer, although there are diffi- 
culties in the way of its full reception, which he has not yet been able 
to overcome. The notion of substance is that of a simple unity, or 
rather one-ness ; force, on the other hand, ever seems to imply a 
duality of opposition. The notion of substance, or at least of mate- 
rial substance, seems to be that of an ens not only wanting but exclu- 
ding the conception of motion, or tendency to motion, unless as super- 
induced ab extra ; force, on the other hand, ever seems to hold the 
idea of motion, or tendency to motion, or that resisted tendency which 
is equilibrium in distinction from the absolute rest of immobility. 
Ag ain, there are the cravings of the understanding, which seems im- 
peratively to demand a notion of something still back of the force, of 
which the force is, and thus to create the apprehension of falling into 
one of those amphibolies which arise from the attempt to sublimate 
a thought into an occasion for objective experience, and which the 
author has himself, in so masterly a manner, set forth in respect to 
the difficulties of other schools in Section VL Part II. of this book. 
With respect to this last objection, he might perhaps resolve it into a 
bad habit of the understanding which has been so accustomed to re- 
gard the notion as ever lying back of, or under, phenomena, that it 
rejects it when at last it actually seems to make its appearance ; but 
waiving all such difficulties we can only say, at present, that we have 
been deeply impressed with the author’s view, and that, with some 
modifications and explanations, we might be prepared to accept it as 
containing a substantial verity. As we wish, however, to find room 
in the present article for a review of the argument against the sensa- 
tionalist ; all consideration of this interesting subject of the space- 
filling force, and especially of the views to which it leads, of the su- 
pernatural and the absolute, as presented in the third part, must be 
necessarily deferred to another part of our examination. For more 
in reference to it, in the work itself, the reader is advised to study 
pages 383 and 555 in continuation. Our further sketch is also de- 
ferred in like manner, and for a similar reason ; together with a dis- 
cussion of those intensely interesting moral and theological, topics 
which the author so ably treats in his third department, or, The 
Reason. 


In the work before us, the examination of each faculty very appro- 
priately closes with an argument to prove the valid being of the ob- 
jects of which it takes cognizance. First, There are real phenomena, 
and there are real things, causes, events, etc. Secondly, There are 
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real intellectual operations, such as pore intuitions of time and space, 
conjunctions in quantity, collections in unity, plurality and totality, 
distinctions in quality, together With certain a priori cognitions, which 
cannot be created from sense, or come from any reflection on sense 
that does not bring them with it as the conditional means for the per- 
formance of its work ; and there are also other real intellectual ope- 
rations, such as the viewing of phenomena in one whole of space and 
time, and connecting them in the notions substance, cause, etc., which 
never could have come from any objective order of experience mere- 
ly, had there not been, in the mind itself, and from the mind itself, 
such intuitions, notions, connections, etc., as conditional for all possi- 
ble experience. The argument thus, in both departments, of the 
sense and of the understanding, divides itself into three parts — 
against the materialist or sensationalist, — against the idealist,— and 
a gainst the sceptic who makes use of the war and contradictions of 
the two, to deny all grounds for a true belief in the existence of any- 
thing either objective or subjeetive. 

The argument against the first is comparatively easy. Soma 
little confusion may arise from allowing him to use the word reflec- 
tion, which has really no meaning in his scheme, and only serves as 
a delusive foil to turn away objections he cannot answer. Some 
slight difficulties, too, arise from confounding the sense as a field, or 
one of the fields, for the operation of the intellectual energy, with the 
sensitive powers that furnish the objects on whieh it energizes, and 
td which sensitive powers the name, the sense, truly belongs, when 
employed by itself to denote a department of our nature. Thus} 
leaving out the terms, Bense and understanding, we may speak* of the 
intellectual agency as constructing phenomena in form, in quantity, 
and quality, and of the same or another intellectual agency, as con- 
nscting things and events in substance and causality. Whether wd 
regard them as two distinct faculties, or the same faculty energizing 
on two distinct fields, and in two distinct ways, must depend upon 
ocher parts of our psychological scheme ; but on either view, it re- 
mains, with equal consistency, that the intellectual agency, with the 
constructions, connections, intuitions, and notions it brings with it as 
the light in whieh it Works, are high above, that is, are distinct from 
and transcend all sensation and all experience. They are brought 
into the field of the sense, not found there* 

There is, we think, some of the same confusion which tnay arise 
from the careless reading of our author, not from the want of the ut- 
most clearness in the use of terms, for we thiak he has seldom beta 
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surpassed in this respect, but because it may not be borne in mind 
that he departs from Kant and others of the kindred school, in bring* 
ing the notions of quantity and quality into the field of the sense, 
rather than of the understanding. . The difference, however, we 
think, is more apparent than real. Kant restricts the sense to the 
first of the views we have taken of it, as furnishing content merely 
for perception. The author gives it a larger range, and “ includes 
within it an intellectual agency competent to complete the perception," 
p. 158. How far this may be in itself correct, or how far this re- 
stricting of one field and enlarging of the other may be merely for 
the advantage it affords in presenting what is conceived to be a more 
symmetrical view of the mind’s operation, we do not now inquire. 
Bather, however, than admit that these intuitions of time and space, 
these cognitions of unity, totality, etc., could be given by the mere 
sense, we should altogether prefer Kant’s division, however ill pro- 
portioned it might seem to make the map of the mind. It is dear, 
however, that the author, although classifying these cognitions and 
intuitions under the sense, never intended to make them the product 
of sensation in the sense of Locke, nor of any barren reflection 
mirroring in a blank mind only what sense had given it Proof abun- 
dant of this may be found in almost every part of his argument, and 
we should not at all have dwelt upon it, had it not been for the possi- 
bility that some might carelessly regard him as thus deriving from 
the sense whatever he treats of as being in the field of the sense. 

The opposite view is justly styled materialism, from its inevitable 
tendency. Writers may differ much from what their systems would 
make them, and this because their souls have been formed under for 
different influences. Locke, although originating a philosophy iden- 
tical with that which Condorcet carried to pure atheism and material- 
ism, was a devout man, who feared the Lord and reverenced the 
Holy Scriptures. Cousin, who finds so much sensualism in Locke’s 
philosophy, is, to say the least, in nowise distinguished for any of 
that true spirituality which comes from a hearty love of God’s writ- 
ten revelation, and the Christianity which has ever been taught in 
the Church. Edwards may have carried Locke’s doctrine of sen- 
sation and motive to the very borders of a physical fatalism, (although 
the reviewer is far from coinciding in any such opinion,) and yet 
who could doubt the high spirituality of Edwards, living as he did, 
ever in holy communion with “the things unseen and eternal,’ 9 
or even institute a comparison between it and that of the boasting 
German idealists, or of any even of those more serious minds among 
them who profess a form of evangelical mysticism. 
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But whilst we cannot always judge men by their philosophical 
system, the system itself must manifest its tendency, and it is this 
alternate tendency which alone furnishes its most appropriate name. 
Says the pious author of the Horae Solitariae, “ The false or heathen 
philosophy which derives all knowledge from sensation, naturally 
enough ends there.” It cannot get above its source, and however 
much it may be buoyed up, for a time, by props drawn from an ear- 
lier and a better philosophy, must at last terminate in denying the 
reality of anything above sense, and, finally, of the sense or sen- 
tiency itself as having any true entity aside from the body that feels . 

Thus viewed the argument against the sensationalist is clear and 
direct. It is simply throwing on him the whole onus probandi . Con- 
cede to him all the advantage of holding, in some way, to a blank 
spirituality (if he would not wish to rank with those who deny all but 
matter) and yet he is not essentially helped. He is to show how cer- 
tain things can ever get into this capacity from the sense, unless put 
into the sense by the very mind that is to receive and reflect them 
back again. We meet him with the common sense argument (for if 
there can be an argument drawn wholly from sense this is one) that 
he is trying to get out of a thing what was never in it — a feat which 
no mere capacity, or faculty, or blank power of reflection, can ever 
accomplish. He is reversing the famous maxim of his older brethren, 
de nikilo nihil, in the very cose where it is mo6t applicable. He is 
trying to get something out of nothing ; for he does this who attempts 
to bring more out of less. In other words, he is deducing very great 
effects from causes altogether inadequate. There is an immense 
range of the mind which can neither be originally extracted from 
sense, nor regarded as having grown out of it It would comprehend 
in fact, all above mere feeling — all that involves the conception of 
space and time. 

Let us suppose such a blank spirituality slumbering in connection 
with a power of sensation which is to furnish it with its ideas, and 
which is itself as yet unawakened. The former is to receive, and 
reflect upon, only what it may derive from the latter. Nihil in in- 
teUectu quod non prius in sensu . It is not only the occasion, but the 
very containing and developing seed whence is to grow up all future 
knowledge ! In these circumstances the sense is once aroused to 
sentiency ; suppose by the puncture of some sharp instrument in the 
* brain or material sensorium. It feels its first feeling, and transmits 
it to the blank intelligence above. We might speculate on this one 
feeling, and show that even here the awaking mind must receive, of 
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rather perceive , what coaid not have been in the sense. Here is 
change, here is em and non-ens, here is unity, here is the diversity of 
being and not being. All this, too, might be fairly supposed of the 
pore inner sense, once, in some way aroused to a consciousness that 
it if. But we pass on. The sensibility goes to sleep again, and is 
again aroused by a similar token from the objective world. It 
feels its second feeling, and transmits it to the blank spirituality 
above. Like causes must produce like effects. This second feel* 
ing is like the first, and can, therefore, only bring to the mind a 
like result. If there be a difference, either from excess or diminu- 
tion in the second, or from the addition of something from the first 
still remaining in the sentiency, it can be no difference of kind, 
but only of degree, or intensity. It will be just the same sensation 
(in kind) over again, giving no other product in the soul, or at 
the utmost, only a plus or minus of sensation, such as might have 
been given by the first impression on the sensorium, had it been so 
proportioned in force and direction. But here we are met by the 
startling fact, that there is connected with this second feeling some- 
thing which was not in the first. It is, too, not a mere difference of 
intensity, or even variety of sensation, but something radically die* 
tinct in kind. There is the cognition of something as past, or of 
pastnees , if we may employ such a term. There is an intuition of 
time. The soul is awakened to find this within herself. She is 
aroused by the sensation, but it is of herself she knows she has been 
sleeping. It is from her own light, and not from any reflecting back 
on sense what sense has given, that she knows there has been a be- 
fore, that there is a now, and that there is coming a hereafter. This 
intuition of time alone, thus coming from herself, though kindred 
from without, lights up far and wide the interior of her being, and 
shows her that it is no void place, but well supplied with goodly store 
of intuitions, cognitions, notions, ideas, ready instantaneously to give 
forth their own illumination, /Whenever the objects are presented 
which they are adapted to embrace in their beholding. We may be 
years in taking a full inventory of this spiritual house, rcrihijg rt/g 
o ixiag rtjg dxeiQonoiijTOVy but as neither sense, nor even consciousness 
gave them existence, so can neither, by its absence, detract aught 
from the constant reality of their being. 

The same arguments might be applied to all our perceptions of 
space, of figure, of quantity, of quality. Sense cannot answer the 
question when , and it remains equally silent to the question where* 
We feel hardness, we see colors, we hear sounds, and these singly or 
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combined prodace sensations of varying intensity, but it is only in the 
light which the pare spirituality sheds upon them that we perceive 
unity, or duality, or plurality, or totality, or number, or ratio, or fig^ 
ure even ; for these can be only seen in the intuition of space which 
sense cannot give. And so, a fortiori, may we say, that it is by a 
still higher knowledge of the soul we know that phenomena must in- 
here in substance, and cohere in mutual causality. 1 

Sense may draw its line upon the retina, or the brain, or the last 
matter that intervenes, but the spirit, measures it by its own canon of 
etraightness. So also it may protract its varied lines, but the soul 
surveys their relations by its own ideas of parallelism, angularity, 
rectangularity, ratio, equality,* etc. If it be said, that these are mani- 
festly furnished by sense, we appeal to the fact that they are nowhere 
found throughout the sensible world in their perfection. There are 
no perfectly straight lines lying, as the old Greek geometers defined 
them, toot, equally between their extreme points. There are no 
perfectly straight lines exactly parallel ; there are no perfect circles* 

Sense and experience, the more minutely they are examined, are # 

found never to come to the perfect ideal models which the mind has 
somehow got into its possession. They could, therefore, never have 
given us these ideal standards, because, without such previous ideal, 
we could never know how much the sensible imitations were below 
it, or, in fact, that they were below it at alL We may talk as we 
will of the association of ideas, but if the chain is not originally fas- 
tened to something permanently in the mind, and which regulates the 
whole association, how shall we ever mount up by it itito the mind 
itself. It is maintained that though imperfect they are near enough 
to the truth to represent the perfect idea, and that so the mind reaches 
down and gets it from this representation? But what is meant? 

What is representation but a throwing back of what had been im-* 
parted. It ever of necessity implies an original ; and by what does 
the mind correct the imperfect copy after it has thus got it in pos- 
session? 

The mathematician may make his demonstration from a very ill 


1 Every time we read Plato's argument in the Phaedon respecting these “ remi- 

niscences v of the rb urov, t 6 xaXbv, etc., we are the more and more convinced, 
that, instead of being the egregious quibble which some pronounce it, it is abso- 
lutely unanswerable. * 

2 The idea of equality comes into that of straightness. Evenly — that is, nothing 
on one side that is not on the other. The modem definition substitutes a differ- 
ent and less simple notion. 

Vo l. VIIL No. 29. 18 
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drawn diagram, because he easily rectifies it, in his mind’s eye, from 
his own pure ideal ; and so it is near enough for his purpose, though 
a clumsy obtuse angle may have to represent rectangularity. The 
accomplished musician can use a very imperfect instrument, and enjoy 
the intellectual pleasure of the harmony, 1 notwithstanding some grat- 
ings on the sense, because he mentally brings up its jarring strings to 
the perfect attuning of his own mind. It is enough if it suggest the 
perfect chords which the musician’s soul knows so well. But where 
would either of them be, if they had no other, and never could have 
any other, standard than could be obtained from the clumsy diagram, 
or the ill-tuned piano. In short, there cannot well be conceived a 
grosser hysteron proteron than that which derives the rule, or, in 
general, the accuracy of the rule, from the very imperfection whose 
deficiency it is brought to measure. 

We see that the line is straight, and that the spaces are equal, be- 
cause we a priori know what straightness and equality are. The 
seeing is determined by the knowing. Otherwise there would have 
been immeasurable diversity, and no unity, or approach to unity, 
either of name or idea. The word suggest will not remove the diffi- 
culty for the disciple of Mill and Locke. It is a term which belongs 
to the other school. The imperfect approach cannot create the ideal 
rule, but it may very well put the soul in mind (if we may use the 
familiar expression) of one it had before. 

Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. We would not be 60 
extravagant as to invert this famous maxim, and say that there is noth- 
ing in the sense which was not previously in the intellect ; but in view 
of what has been said, we may maintain, that little or nothing in the 
sentiency, or which comes from the sentiency, would appear what it 
does appear, were it not for its connection with the intellect, or, in 
other words, the light giving spirituality above. Even the sense, 
says Aristotle, is not wholly alogal — ov% dig akoyot not to ataftqri- 
not ft tty dr rig Qqdtcos ;by which he evidently means, that what the 
sense has in itself is rationalized, and made different from what it 
Would be, by its connection with a higher or lower intellect. We see 
nothing as we should see it, if we had only sense and a blank spirit- 
uality, — even admitting that that were possible. Every reader must 
be familiar with examples in which our intuitions, our notions, or, if 
any choose to call them such, our assum^tipns, be they original or ac- 
quired, do greatly vary our perceptions, and even, sometimes, the very 

1 It may seem a paradox* but in this way, a scientific musician might be less 
offended by a poor instrument* than one who had a good car and no science. 
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sensations themselves. Our perceptions of distance ever depend on 
an assumed size, and even here we get nothing absolute, because on 
the other hand our perceptions of size do ever depend on an as- 
sumed distance, either spontaneously taken, or given to us by circum- 
stances. We speak of the real size of objects. But how shall we 
ascertain it as matter of sense? Not even the famous Auguste 
Compte, with all his parade of u experience ” and “ positive knowl- 
edge,” could give us the mathematical formula for this apparently 
simplest of all problems. No man on earth can make a definition of 
it, that does not immediately involve something out of what might 
seem to be a direct perception of size itself, or, in other words, de- 
mand an ideal measure. 1 look out of my window in the evening, 
and behold what appears to be a great light For some reason, 1 
had fixed its locality across an extended valley. This was my notion, 
my understanding. It makes no difference now whence that under- 
standing came, and whether original or acquired. It had its instan- 
taneous effect upon the perception. Again, some cause modifies it, 
and I am convinced that the place of the phenomenon is just across 
the street. Not only the perception, but the very sensation is changed. 
There is a dwindling at once in brightness and size, and all that re- 
mains is the appearance of a dim candle in the window of a neigh- 
boring house. 

This is a familiar case ; and yet it might be shown that almost all 
the affirmations of our senses, instead of giving us the most direct 
knowledge, as some would say, do, in a similar manner, involve some 
hypothesis, and are liable to similar modifications. Unless rectified 
by a continual judgment, of which, in its intuitive rapidity and fre- 
quency we take no notice until revealed to us in the analysis of per- 
spective science, the mere sensual revelations of our eyes would often 
be distorted and delnaive pictures. Hardly anything appears to one 
sense exactly according to what another sense, or the understanding, 
judging according to another sense, would pronounce reality ; and it 
may be unhesitatingly affirmed, that we never see anything of its 
true shape from whatever position it may be viewed. We talk of 
correcting one sense by another, as though that would help the pres- 
ent difficulty, or repair the broken arches of the materialist’s crum- 
bling bridge. We need again some plank from the other shore. We 
bring in again the thought of a rule or model out of sense. In 
affirming that we correct one sense by another, there is of course 
implied some higher standard than either. Without it we have 
no means of determining which is most correct, and therefore best 
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entitled to be used as a measure for the other, or bow far am or both 
fall below the standard of absolute correctness. Without this, it 
would be like measuring the yard by the foot, and then the foot by 
its assumed multiple the yard. 

Education, arts, associations, do all, on the same principle, vary 
our perceptions, and make them to appear different from what they 
otherwise would have done. One man sees that in the picture which 
another does not see ; and this too from no deficiency in the mere 
sense, or of vividness of painting on the retina, or on the brain. 
One man hears a voice in the music, the other cannot hear, although 
it may be endowed with even more correctness and power of the 
mere acoustic organ. Cicero in a most striking manner adverts to 
this dependence of perception on the inner state of the soul — u Quant 
multa vident pictorea in umhris et in eminentia quae nos non vide- 
mus ; quam multa quae nos fiigiunt in caatu exaudhmt in eo genera 
exercitafi. 1 To use the language of the author, p. 244, though ap- 
plied to a somewhat different purpose, “ the intellect filla up the 
chasms which may have been truly voids in the sensation, and, by 
reconstruction, restores again the original, guided by the content 
which is given ; ” or, as we might say. in the present cases, guided by 
its own ideal in supplying the defects of the content, or in correcting 
its perversities and redundancies. 

These views are strongly confirmed by the examples which the 
author brings forward in his section entitled “ Colligation of Facts’ 9 
for the objective law of the sense. We are inclined, however, to 
suspect him of error when he says, p. 252, that “ all conjoining into 
figure, or giving shape or outline of object, by the ear, is impracti- 
cable/’ If the general philosophy he has so clearly presented, be 
correct, the eye has doubtless a great superiority in awakening such 
perceptions, (and this is all that is necessary for the argument there) 
but not the exclusive power. We cannot easily decide how small an 
avenue may be wide enough for the soul’s cognitions, not to come in, 
as the disciple of Mill would say, but to go forth to the shaping of 
the chaotic notices in the sensibility. Even the inner sense alone 
might awaken the ideas of number in all their immensely varied re- 
lations. Whatever suggests the d priori thought of distance, 3 from 

1 Acad. Prior. II. 7. 

3 It would be the third in order of the elementary cognitions which the soul 
employs in giving form to the sensation, — ens, ex-istens, di-stans , — the first, the 
being of that which is perceived ; the second, its being as distinct from the per- 
cipient ; the third, its separation, away from the percipient 
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or towards, or, in other words, of separation from the percipient in 
space, may, in time, bring out all the other perceptions of figure. 
The fact of such perception being achieved through a low or obscure 
organ of sense, would strongly prove that, for the completion of the 
process in all, there is required a pure spiritual eisemplastic operation 
from the mind itself. The delusion which makes us believe that we 
not only feel, but perceive ‘directly by the organ, has come from the 
ease and rapidity of construction through the finer feeling of the 
eye. In tracing the slower process through the other senses, in 
which we are distinctly conscious of almost every step the mind takes 
in completing the perception, we more readily admit the belief in a 
purely intellectual act, which, if necessary in one, is necessary in all, 
to give form to the content in sensation. There can be but little 
doubt, that had the whole human race been confined to the organ of 
hearing, there might in time have been suggested by it, distance, 
figure, size, hardness, etc. — that is, in a highly improved state ; and 
this would consist, not merely in an increased sensual acuteness of 
the organ, but in a higher and readier facility of adapting to its sen- 
sitive notices the forth-going cognitions of the intelligence. There 
would be no extravagance in supposing this carried so far as to make 
it perfectly natural and proper to say, It sounds hard, and soft, or 
round, or square, or even to enable us to distinguish the presence 
and qualities of objects which we now think of as pertaining solely 
to the eye. And so in respect to the deficiency of sight. The senses 
may all be said to vary in two ways — in distinctness, and in strength 
of impression. In the first of these, the eye is preeminent ; in the 
second, it is the lowest in the organic scale. Yet, still there can 
hardly be a doubt, that if we had only the sense of seeing, without 
muscular feeling or the power of locomotion, there would be enough 
of force in the eye to call out of the mind its dynamical cognitions, 
and through these to introduce it to an acquaintance with the world 
of dynamical causation. 

The common explanation of correcting one sense by another, 
strongly suggests an argument in the Theaetetus of Plato, that some 
might regard as involving mere verbal fallacies, but which, we think, 
will bear the closest examination into its substantial soundness. It 
is to show, that as each sense has its separate office for distinct sen- 
tiences, and that what we become sentient of by one sense, we can- 
not become sentient of by another ; it therefore follows, that whatever 
notions or thoughts have reference alike to two or more senses, and 
may be equally predicated of the objects of each, could have come 

18 * 
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from neither, but must hare belonged to the spiritual mind, and have 
been seen by it in its own light, and not through the sense. We hope 
our readers will pardon us in giving a short extract from this inter- 
esting dialogue : — 

Soc. i Sense you said was knowledge . 

Theaet. Just so. 

Soc. Should I ask you then, By what does a man sec the white and the 
black, and by what does he hear the acute and the grave ? You would say, 
I think, by the eyes and the ears. 

Theaet. I certainly would. 

Soc. The free and easy use of words without too strict a regard to the 
mere niceties of language is, in general, not only to be allowed but commend- 
ed. Nevertheless we are sometimes compelled to take a contrary course. 
As now, for example, there is an absolute necessity that 1 should take a tight 
hold of your answer, my dear boy, in order to show wherein it is not exactly 
right. For look carefully now — which answer would have been most cor- 
rect ? to say that the eyes are that by 8 which we see, or through which we 
see ? and so of the ears. • 

Theaet. As it now appears to me, they are the means or organs through 
which we perceive their respective objects, rather than by which. 

Soc. True, my boy, for it would be an awful thing, indeed, were it to 
that there sit within us many independent sentiences like the Greeks in the 
wooden horse, instead of their all tending together to one — call it soul or 
what you will — by which, yet through these senses, we become sentient of 
all sensibles. (Thus it is by the soul, through the organs of sense, that we 
become even sentient.) But more — could you also grant me this, that what 
you become sentient of through one sense, you cannot possibly become sen- 
tient of through another sense ? * As, for example, what you become sentient 
of through the hearing, you cannot become sentient of through the sight, 
and again, what you become sentient of through the sight, you cannot become 
•entient of through die hearing. Do yon grant this ? 

Theaet. Most certainly. 

Soc. If then you have any thought or notion in your mind about both 
sensations, you could not have become sentient of it either through the one 
or the other, seeing that it is a notion that belongs to both. 

Theaet. It would seem impossible. 

1 Plato Theaetetus, 184, B. 

8 The distinction in the original is made by the use of the dative in the one 
case, and with the Genitive, in the other. The first denotes the agent, the 
second the organ. 

1 The objector would pronounce this a verbal fallacy. We do see and hear the 
tame thing, he would Bay. But this is the very point in question. Do we hear 
and see, or bear or see, things at all ? Or do we hear its sound, and see its fig- 
ure, and taste its savor, and smell its odor, and feel its hardness ? If there is 
any thought which belongs no more to one sense than to another, are we sentient 
of it by either, or by both, or are we sentient of it at all ? 
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Soc. Take soapd and atom then— have you this thought, the nne in 
respect to both, that they are ? 

Theaet 1 have. 

Soc. And also the thought that each is (not simply different but) a dif- 
ferent thing from the other, while it is the same with itself ? 

Theaet Why surely. 

Soc. And moreover that both are two, and each is one ? 

Theaet That, too, beyond all doubt. 

Soc . Through what, then, have you all these notions concerning the two ? 
For neither through the hearing, nor the sight, is it possible to receive any 
such common thought And now I will give you another proof in this. For 
suppose if such a case were conceivable, that in respect to both, that is, sound 
and color, we were examining this question, namely, whether they were salt 
or not, either one or both — you know very well by what you would make 
the examination, and that this would not be sight, nor hearing, but something 
else. 

Theaet It would be the sentient power that resides in the tongue. 

Soc . Very well. Now tell me again. Through what does that power 
operate which manifests to you what relates to all the senses, as much as to 
these two just mentioned — I mean such common notions as those to which 
you give the names, (or of which you say) ii is, or ii is not, etc., besides the 
others of which we just now asked. 

Theaet It is substance and being you are now talking about, and not-be- 
ing, and likeness and unlikeness, and identity, and diversity and moreover 
oneness and number generally. It is clear, too, that your question has re- 
spect to even and odd, together with all those notions of number that are 
involved in them. And you mean to ask — through what one of the bodily 
organs we become sentient of these, as we became sentient of the other first 
mentioned (namely, colors, sounds, etc.) through the organ of sense and by 
the soul. 

Soc. Most admirably done, my boy Theaetetus — you take me well. 
That is just what I meant to ask. 

Theaet By Zeus, then, Master Socrates, I can give you no other answer 
than that there seems to me to be no such organ or organs at all for these as 
in the former cases, (that is, we are not sentient of them at all or derive 
them through sense) but .the soul itself, as it seems, both by and through itself, 
sees all these notions which we have in common respecting them all. 

Soc. Beautifully answered. You are indeed a beautiful boy now, The- 
aetetus, and not at all homely, as Theodoras represented you. And besides 
the beauty of it, you have done me a great favor in delivering me from the 
necessity of quite a long explanation ; since to yourself it thus appears, that 
some things the squl looks at and sees, itself, and in and through itself, whilst 
the knowledge of others it derives through the organs of the body. But to 
what class would you assign these — beauty and the contrary, good and evil ? 

Theaet To the latter class most certainly. These, above all things, does 
the soul survey in their being, and in their mutual relations, ever, in so do- 
ing, calling np within herself, the past, the present, and the future.” 
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In other words, <xdor, and sound, and hard, and sweet, the soul 
becomes sentient of through the organs of sense, but unity and num- 
ber, and identity and likeness, etc., together with the good and the 
beautiful, and their contraries, she sees both by and through herself, 
because these notions, or knowledges, are in herself, and never came 
out of sense, nor from any blank reflection of, or reflecting on, what 
was merely given by the sense. 

The followers of Mill would claim to be the common sense school. 
Their explanations, they would say, are easy — their terms intelligi- 
ble to the common mind. They involve none of that mystical jargon 
which belongs to the “ exploded doctrine of innate ideas.” But will 
this claim bear the test of careful examination ? There has been 
already shown, we think, the utter barrenness of their word reflection. 
Another explanation in very common use with some is made by the 
still more notionless word capacity. There is no mystery in the 
mind’s operations if we only suppose it to have a capacity for this, 
and for that. But pray— what is a capacity? It is a place for 
holding — dextuco* tl When we say, moreover, the soul has a ca- 
pacity, we only double the figure, and it makes it thus doubly un- 
meaning. It then becomes a capacity holding a capacity, or a capa- 
city for a capacity, and so on ad infinitum. 

But granting that there may be such a merely holding-place, or 
vacuum, in the soul, — the question still remains. We have not ad- 
vanced a hair’s breadth towards its solution. Uow do the intuitions, 
notions, ideas, aforesaid, ever get into it ? If they are there a priori , 
then are they innate, or in-bom, to use the better Saxon phrase, and 
then there would be good sense, as well as good reason , in saying, the 
soul has a capacity for them. If not, we are just where we were, 
and the unmystical psychologists must find room for them in the sen- 
sation, and this, it has been shown, they can never do. 

There is the same barrenness in the word faculty, which others 
would employ in this common sense operation of getting something 
out of nothing. The term is all very well, if we do not take away all 
meaning for our present purpose, and reduce it to a blank agency, by 
attempting to conceive of a faculty ( facilitas ) without the distinct 
appropriate energies, means, supply (according to the best sense of 
the word) for doing what it was appointed to do, — having, moreover, 
no knowledge of what it is to do, or how to do it,— » comparing with- 
out any previous rule of comparison, distinguishing without any known 
ground of distinction, combining without any a priori unity of aim, 
or aim of unity, to which, and by which, the combination is to be di- 
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reefed, — and, above all tilings, remembering without any knowledge 
of time, and estimating motion without any knowledge of space ; for 
these most inconceivable of all absurdities flow directly a posteriori 
atqus h fortiori, from the common sense explanation, that we get this 
very knowledge, or the ideas of time and space by induction from 
the perception of motion and the exercise of memory. We relieve 
the term from absurdity, only by making it wholly unmeaning. Fa- 
culty for this, or that, becomes synonymous with possibility, a term 
which may be predicated of almost any one tiling in reman natura in 
inspect to almost anything else. In this way, for all we know, the 
plant has a faculty, somewhere, that is a possibility to become an ani- 
mal, and the animal has a faculty to become a man. We need only 
say, that nothing can be more opposite to all this barrenness, than the 
manner in which our author invariably employs the term, defining 
ever, with the most satisfactory clearness, the intuitions, notions, and 
comprehensions, it must carry along with it in all the operations it is 
appointed to perform. The same objections apply to the common 
use of the terms, belief, habit, association. All is contingent. There 
is no & priori ground for the belief, no starting principle by which 
the habit and the association may be originally determined, or that 
can give the law through which they subsequently cohere. 

No writers are more apt to impose on themselves and their rea- 
ders, in this way, than those of this school who have the most to say 
qf experience and “ positive knowledge ” as the “ fruit alone of sense 
and experience.” Often when they think they have presented the 
more easy and intelligible explanation, they have only covered up a 
difficulty by giving it a name. We need only suppose the soul to 
have a capacity, or a faculty, or a power of reflection, or of memory, 
and all mystery is dissipated at once. With these as our machinery, 
and sense and sensible experience as the foundation, we can raise 
any superstructure we please. The school are ever fond of ridiculing 
the doctrine of occult qualities in the ancient physics, whilst they in- 
troduce it with all its darkness into the realm of mind. An example 
of this very ready way of explaining things occurs in a remark 
of Sir John Herschel as quoted by Prof. Davies in his late work on 
the Logic of Mathematics. His position is, that mathematical know- 
ledge comes from experience and induction, in the same way as out- 
ward physical science’; which is also a favorite position with Mill. 
They are the same he says, “only that in the one case the mind spon- 
taneously presents the facts on which the induction rests,” — as though 
this spontaneous presentation were a very non-essential affair, and did 
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not constitute the immense difference in the two cases, making, in 
fact, an impassable chasm between them ! 

If we must have a metaphor, the best that could be used would be 
the one the author has so happily employed in respect to conscious- 
ness, p. 169. Instead of a capacity, or rather, together with a capa- 
city, which is a very good figure in its place, we may say the soul has 
a light which she sheds upon the opaque content in the sensibility, and 
which immediately brings form and distinctness out of chaos, — a 
light through which sensation becomes perception, and phenomena 
are known as representing things and events in a permanent and en- 
during nature of things. This light we may metaphorically suppose, 
either to be of the very essence of the soul itself, or to be generated 
by a spiritual energy, which, in its own working (above and aside 
from sense) gives birth to both light and heat,— or, in other words, 
the purely spiritual emotion of interest in knowledge, and the purely 
intellectual illumination by which it is seen. 

It was held as a part of the ancient Greek physics, that in seeing, a 
real light went forth from the eye to meet that which was conveyed, 
through the diaphanous medium, from the object itself. Whatever 
modem science may object to this, there was, we believe, a substan- 
tial truth, if not in the optical theory itself, at least lying right behind 
it We may take it as meaning, that even sense is not pure passivity. 
The soul sends forth an energy, even in sense-seeing, instinctive it 
may be, rather than voluntary, yet none the less its own spiritual act. 
She does something instead of simply receiving. She communicates 
to the eye a light without which it would be in darkness, and the pic- 
tures on the retina, or the brain, would never be read. And then, 
eould we conceive of the eye as a separate existence, this infused 
light might be regarded as its spiritual principle. Ei yd(> y* o oqh 
&uX[ibg fc Zov ifJvyij av ccvrcp rjv ij OWIE — “If the eye were an ani- 
mal,” says Aristotle (De Anima, Lib. II. 1. 9), “ vision would be its 
soid , ” 

But why not at once call it knowledge, ideas , from the intellectual 
meaning and tenses of e/ffoi 1 — a meaning which we have reason to 
regard as being no more metaphorical, and no less real, in the one 
case than in the other. Why not then call it knowledge (notio), 
since the moment it finds its object it knows it, and remembers it 
moreover as cognized by something which had an cS priori being. It 

1 Some of these, it is well known, signify to see, others to know. tlSojlov (idol) 
would be from the one class, Idia from the other. Both are alike literal — alike 
metaphorical 
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is easy to anticipate the plausible objection, that it can be no knowl- 
edge until it become itself an object of consciousness, and thus sees 
itself seeing, and knows itself knowing, or that there is an absurdity 
in the conception of a dormant knowledge, — in other words, a knowl- 
edge unknown, and thoughts unthought But have we not the same 
mystery, for we would not dare to style it absurdity, in respect to 
what we call our acquired knowledge ? For, whether inborn or ac- 
quired makes no difference here. It is one of the most indubitable 
factp of our spiritual constitution, that there is a knowledge which we 
may be said to possess , and yet to have or hold it not , — xextTjo&cu 
aXXa (iff — according to Plato’s well illustrated distinction, in 
his simile of the aviary, or spiritual pigeon-park, toward the close of 
the Theaetetus, 197. A. And so also Aristotle (De Anima, Lib. II. 
c. 1. 5). “ It may be spoken of,” says he, “ in two ways, as knowl- 
edge (ixurnjftrj) in itself, and as knowledge in actual spiritual be- 
holding (ip r<p &e eegefr). For in the very being of the soul itself 
there is a sleeping and an awaking. 1 The awaking is analogous to 
the spiritual beholding ; the sleep to the having and yet not energiz- 
ing ” — rtf {go* K cu (Atj ifSQjeif. 

There is to each man a knowledge which is truly his knowledge, 
belonging to his being as it belongs not to another, and yet it may be 
truly said he knows it not ; he thinks it not. It is as truly asleep 
within him, as when the whole soul, including the visual as well as 
the theoretical (to &*wqu9) is buried in the profoundest slumber. 
Take then our acquired knowledge, we say again, and the mystery 
ia not at all diminished. It is rather increased. Notwithstanding 
our familiarity with the fact, there are some elements in it, which, 
when we examine them closely, enhance the wonder. How very 
small a part of that immense store of intuitions, thoughts, feelings, 
facts, scenes, events, which go to make up the knowledge of one 
single man, (be he one of the most narrow information,) is at any 
one hour of his life in actual exercise, that is actually known or 
thought? How small the ratio of his waking being at any one time, 
to that far greater part which is sleeping, — much of it too, perhaps 
the most of it, having thus slept for many years. 

But, where is it? What relation has it to his spiritual consti- 
tution ? Does it truly enter into his very esse f so that he ever car- 
ries it with him, the past in the present, and is all that he is during 
every moment that he exists. Twenty years ago a thought was 

1 He means, doubtless, aside from the animal sleep which it has from its con' 
Section with the body and the sentient nature. 
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thought, an event was witnessed, a scene was beheld, a feeling was 
felt Now it comes up again in my actual waking knowledge ; but 
during all this time it has been unthought, unseen, unimaged, un- 
felt, and may we not say, as far as this argument is concerned, — 
unknown t Some of it has fallen into so profound a slumber, that it 
will perhaps never awake until carried into the fixed and changeless 
state of another existence. But, where is it ? We repeat the in- 
quiry ; for the question seems to involve some truths of most serious 
moment Has it been all this time a non entf If it has had a true 
being, can it be conceived of except as in relation to my soul, or (for 
no other preposition can suit the exigency of the thought) as in my 
soul, — in my spiritual being, as it is not in the spiritual being of any 
other personality? We say spiritual being, for we do not now argue 
with that lowest class of materialists who would think that an easy 
and sufficient explanation of this whole matter could be found in the 
supposition of ten thousand times ten thousand configurations of a 
material brain, moved by ten thousand times ten thousand material 
springs, touched by innumerable associations, themselves all strung 
together by material ligaments, and among which material configu- 
rations, each comes up, when, in the endlessly complicated move- 
ments of this machinery its own spring is touched, and the whole 
structure of every other part of the brain at once corresponds thereto. 
Even such obtuse men, dnirvnoi avfye?, as Plato calls them, such 
hard-headed materialists as these, who resolve all knowledge into 
touch and resistance, might be puzzled by the question, What is to 
prevent, if perhaps one man’s brain, amidst these endless convolutions, 
should get into a material state exactly corresponding to that of an- 
other, (a case by no mean’s inconceivable,) what is to prevent that 
the one should immediately find himself endowed with all the knowl- 
edge, and all the experience of space and time, past and present, of 
the latter brain ? 

* 

But our argument is with those who believe that man has an im- 
material spirituality, whether they regard it as a mere capacity or 
not We ask them to look intently at the difficulty, and then ex- 
plain it They may reply that they discover none. Some might be 
ready to ask, What do such inquiries mean ? Does the interrogator 
himself know ? There is surely no such difficulty in the case. The 
solution is plain enough even for a “ child’s book on psychology.” 
The word memory explains it all. This knowledge about which 
there is vainly supposed to be something so occult, is simply remem* 
bered* When the soul wants to use it, she remembers it by a capaei* 
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ty, or faculty, she has for that express purpose. Should there be an 
attempt to go a little further, we are told of the association of ideas. 

We “ recall ” it, too, it is said, as though it had flown away to some 
extra mundane region, and were not somewhere within the domain 
embraced by the personal we. 

But tills is only a name for the fact ; it explains nothing. There 
is yet the deep “ mystery of memory as St. Augustine somewhere 
styles it. We may doggedly try to put up with the dogma of Reid, 
that “ memory is an immediate knowledge of the past 1 but in that 
word, the past, the difficulty all comes back again ; and we &<*k our- 
selves — How can the past be in the present, unless we carry our 
whole being with us, and all the knowledge of the past is bound up in 
the present by those original notions, cognitions, intuitions, ideas, or 
knowledges, which w r ere born in the soul, which ever abide in it irre- 
spective of all time, out of the combinations of which all other or out- 
ward knowledge arises, and into which it may be ultimately analyzed 
as its constituting elements, without at the some time losing that dis- 
tinct objective reality which it has obtained through their form-giving 
power. 

If we reject, then, as exploded, the doctrine of inborn knowledge, 
or treat it as a mystery and an absurdity, we have yet, in some re- 
spects this deeper “ mystery of memory ” — the present knowledge of 
the pasty the unknown and yet known, the for-gotten and yet gotten , 
or as the same is expressed in Plato’s Greek, and with nearly the 
same idiomatic metaphor, the unheld and jet possessed. 

We have dwelt the longer on this part of the argument, not to 
supply any deficiency in the authors treatment, but to present in the 
most familiar way we could, what the nature and plan of his work 
compelled him to give in a rigid scientific manner. We wish es- 
pecially to draw attention to it as an important part of his general 
view, and as furnishing the best position for the proper appreciation 
of other parts of the work* 

Of this we can only say, that it increases in interest on every 
page. Some of the discussions in the latter part of the book are of 
the profoundest moment. All readers who have suffered the com- 
paratively dry details of statement and definition, in the first part of 
the volume, to deter them from the close study of the whole, may be 
assured that they have lost much which possesses not only a philo- 
sophical and a scientific, but also a high moral and religious value. 


1 Intellectual Powers, Essay III. Chap. I. 

Vol. VIH. No. 29. 19 
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ARTICLE XI. 

N0TICE8 OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Dr. Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon . 1 

The assertion is sometimes hazarded by those who claim to be the guides 
of public opinion, that there has been but little advance in sacred philology 
since the days of Calvin ; that in his writings we may find the principal ex- 
positions of the sacred text which commentators of the present day propound 
as new discoveries. It is doubtless true that Calvin’s Commentaries have 
mnch philological merit, and that he furnishes a correct explanation of most 
of the leading texts on which his system of divinity is founded. Neverthe- 
less, it remains true that great progress has been made in biblical study since 
this learned and venerable reformer lived. The scholars of the sixteenth 
century often endeavored to prove their doctrines by irrelevant texts, by 
passages which yielded only a verbal support, or whose application was 
doubtful. We have only to look into the writings of President Edwards, 
two centuries later, to see how much his acute and profound intellect would 
have been aided by better principles of interpretation. Within the last 
thirty years, the texts which sustain the orthodox system have been often 
subjected to a close and scientific examination, and that system now stands 
on a much surer basis than it ever had before. Some texts have been given 
up as untenable for the maintenance of a particular doctrine ; others have 
been found impregnable. Besides, it would be absurd to suppose, that the 
immeasurable advance made in modern times in the knowledge of oriental 
literature and antiquities, of general grammar, and of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages in particular, should not have cast important light on the great 
loci classidf the fundamental proof-texts, to which appeal is made in the last 
resort. It is a matter of great importance if these passages can be set in a 
clearer light, and be made to point with a surer aim. But of the rapid, we 
may say immense, progress which biblical science has made, we need no 
more convincing proof than the Lexicon now before us will furnish. 

Again, it is often said, that we are greatly indebted to German writers 
for our knowledge of antiquities, history, classical criticism, etc., while they 
have failed to give us much which is valuable towards the better under- 
standing of the doctrines of the Gospel. For Latin and Greek lexicons and 
grammars we must repair to Freund, Zumpt, Kiihner, Buttmann, Thiersch, 
and Pape, but when we are to expound divine truth, we must not resort to 
these “ earthen cisterns.” Yet, in ascertaining the true, spiritual meaning 

1 A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, by Edward Robinson, 
D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. A new edition, revised and in great part re-written. Naw 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. pp. 804, 8vo. 
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of divine truth, to what better source can we apply than to the lexicon be- 
fore ns ? It unseals the fountains of living waters. It gives ns exact defini- 
tions of the inspired declarations. It is a clear, beautiful and consistent 
commentary on those words u which are spirit and life.” Yet it is not affirm- 
ing too much to say, that this lexicon would never have been written, if it 
had not been for the philologists of Germany. On this subject, they have 
furnished the materials and given the impetus to all the world besides. It 
is to the labors of Schneider, Fassow, Hermann and others, that we owe the 
true idea of a Greek lexicon, and are not now stumbling over the pages of 
Schrevelxus and Schleusner. It is to them and to their successors in lexi- 
cography, grammar and commentary, — Winer, De Wette, Meyer, etc.— 
that we are aide to give the exact grammatical meaning of words on which 
nil true doctrine must be built Ike works just mentioned, enable us to 
reach, in innumerable places, what we believe to be the mind of the inspiring 
Spirit By their aid we can see, & g*, in the Epistles of Paul, what may be 
called a divine harmony, a Christian logic. The bands and joints of the 
discourse are placed in a striking light 

By a remark made above we would not imply that Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon 
is not an independent work. The author is no servile copier. He has ap- 
plied a practised eye and a sound judgment to the immense mass of mate- 
rials before him, and produced an original and independent work so for as 
those terms are applicable to an undertaking of this character. We may 
state the following as prominent qualities of the Lexicon : 

First An engaging outward form. The beautiful Porson type, the paper, 
the freshness of the ink, the spaces between the paragraphs, etc. make the 
page eminently attractive. The external appearance of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, we are glad to see, is now regarded as a matter of special impor- 
tance in this country and in Germany, as it long has been in England. A 
New Testament lexicon is designed for persons of feeble vision and of ad- 
vanced age, as well as for those whose eyes have not waxed dim. In this 
particular, the present lexicon has not been equalled in our country. 

Second. A natural and philosophical arrangement of the meanings of a 
word. Let ns take the noun Uvevp* as an illustration. There are three 
great classes of meanings. L The word is defined in its primary, or mate- 
rial sense, 1, as a breathing, breath ; 2, air, breath in motion, wind. H. 
The word as applied to man in his present two-fold state, 1, the vital spirit, 
anima, the principle of Hfe ; 2, the intellectual part, the animus, mind, soul, 
a as opposed to the body or animal spirit, b as the seat of feeling or emotion, 
c disposition or temper of mind, d will, counsel, purpose, e including the un- 
derstanding, intellect. II L The term as applied to simple, incorporeal be- 
ings ; A of created spirits, 1, the human soul, when separated from the body ; 
2, an evil spirit, demon ; 8, good angels ; B of God as immaterial ; C of 
Christ in his exalted, spiritual nature ; D the Spirit of God, in intimate union 
with God the Father and Son ; 1 , the Holy Spirit as a Divine Agent, a joined 
with the Father and the Son, with the same or different predicates, b in 
connection with or reference to God, c in connection with or in reference to 
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Christ, d as coming and acting upon men and producing Yarious effects; 
2, by metonomy, the Holy Spirit for the effects and consequences of his 
agency, a of physical or procreative energy, b of that special, divine influ- 
ence which rested on Jesus, c of the divine influence by which prophets and 
holy men are excited, e. g. in inspiration* d by whidh the apostles were quali- 
fied to act as founders and guides of the Christian church, e of the divine in- 
fluence by which the Christian temper is affected, a as opposed to if <rap£, p 
as the same mind which Christ possessed ; 3 meton. of a person or teacher 
acting, or professing to act, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The 
above summary will show in what a clear and orderly manner the primary 
sense is marked and the derivative senses traced from it and from each other. 
To see the progress which has been made in orderly definition one need 
only compare such words as nvevfu % and o4p£ in this lexicon with the con- 
fused and inaccurate account of them in Schleusner. 

Third. The particles are treated with great fulness and perspicuity. No 
class of words reveal the subtle character of the Greek language so strikingly 
as the particles ; to exhibit them satisfactorily, even in the New Test dia- 
lect, requires the closest attention and a habit of philosophical discrimination ; 
yet no class of words are more important in educing the sense, especially in 
Paul’s epistles. To this portion of the language Dr. Robinson has devoted 
special attention. The results of the investigations of many able German 
grammarians on the classical dialects are exhibited in this lexicon as modifi- 
ed by the New Testament idiom, and cleared of doubtful and adventitious 
accompaniments. 

Fourth. The author’s local knowledge of Palestine, as would be expected, 
is here employed with eminent advantage. The large number of proper 
names, words descriptive of various objects of natural history, etc. are delin- 
eated with a precision which personal observation only would render possi- 
ble. In this particular, the lexicon is a great advance upon any similar 
work which has yet appeared in Germany. In this class of words, e. g. Je- 
rusalem, one is struck with the author’s happy judgment in selecting just 
enough of the most important particulars, where the temptation would be 
strong to make the description disproportionately copious. A good lexicog- 
rapher, as well as a good architect, looks carefully to the proportions of his 
edifice. It would be interesting to write an essay on certain words, rather 
than to confine one’s self to give the exact sense. 

Fifth. Minute accuracy. So far as we can see from a daily use of this 
lexicon, for nearly eight weeks, there is an extraordinary freedom from er- 
ror, not only in the typography, but in the almost innumerable references. 
Mistakes in figures are extremely apt to creep in, even after the most vigi- 
lant attention. To turn to* commentaries and other books for accuracy in 
this particular, is in general, out of the question. There must be a laborious 
personal examination. 

In short, we congratulate the churches and the cleigy of all denominations 
in this country and Great Britain that this great work has been brought to 
a close so successful. To a large extent, it will supercede the use of concor* 
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dances and commentaries. It is a monument of patient and successful labor, 
of exact and Taried knowledge, and of sound judgment on the most impor- 
tant of all subjects, the elucidation of heavenly mysteries. 

II. Davidson’s New Testament Introduction . 1 

We gave some account of the first VoL of this work, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1849, pp. 897-865. The author is Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the Lancashire Independent College, near Manchester, England. The 
work before us is the first attempt of the kind, so far as we know, in the 
English language. The Introduction, by Hug, which is on a more extensive 
plan, has been twice translated into English. Many Introductions have been 
published in the German language, such as those of De Wette and Guerike. 
Dr. Davidson’s first volume embraces the four Gospels ; the second closes 
with the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians; the third, which will be pub- 
lished in die course of the next Spring, will dose the New Testament. 
Sixty-five pages of the second volume are occupied with the Acts of the 
Apostles. In the next 100 pages, die author treats of the life of Paul, the 
chronology of his life, his education, writings, style, and diction, all serving 
as a general introduction to the Pauline epistles. Then fellow special intro- 
ductions to ten of Paul’s epistles, in each of which such topics as the follow- 
ing are considered at more or less length: origin of the church, persons of 
whom the church was composed, time and place of writing the epistles, ob- 
ject, language, integrity, authenticity and genuineness, and outline of the 
thought or subdivisions. Of course the number and character of the topics 
would somewhat vary in the different epistles. 

Perhaps the best method of conveying a just idea of the work, will be to 
present a summary of the conclusions to which the author has come, on the 
two epistles to the Thessalonians. He considers : 1. Origin of the Church 
at Thessakmica. Paul and Silas visited the place on Paul’s second mission- 
ary journey. A large church was soon established, consisting mostly of 
gentiles, 1 Thes. 1: 9. Many of the gentiles who bad attended the syna- 
gogue, and had become proselytes, believed. Paul’s stay here was compar- 
atively short, so that he was not able fully to instruct the church in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. It is supposed that a main feature in 
the Apostle’s preaching was apocalyptic, i. e. it turned on the coming of the 
kingdom of Christ 2. Time and place of writing the first epistle. It seems 
to have been written at Corinth, near the commencement of Paul’s first visit 
to that city, A. D. 52 ; if so, it was the first of his epistles. It should seem 
from various circumstances, e. g. the need of farther instruction and admo- 
nition, that the church had been recently planted. Various arguments to 
show a later date of the epistle are frilly considered. 3. Immediate occa- 

1 An Introduction to the New Testament, by Samuel Davidson, D. D. f LL.D., 
VoL IL The Acts of the Apostles to the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
London : Bagsters, 1849. pp. 467, 8vo. 
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son and object of the epistle. Paul's object was to encourage the believ- 
ers to continue steadfast in the faith, and to admonish them in respect to 
remaining immoralities, neglect of their worldly calling, etc. The author 
concludes with an outline of the contents of the epistle. 1. Occasion, object 
and date of the Second Epistle. The occasion was the fresh intelligence 
which Paul had received from Thessalonica. Ilia leading object was to 
instruct the church in regard to our Lord's coining. The advent was not so 
near as many supposed. Antichrist must previously come and exert a pow- 
erful and destructive influence. An epistle had been forged in the apostle's 
name, and expressions which he had uttered, were distorted for the purpose 
of fostering the idea of the Messiah's speedy advent to judgment False 
apprehensions, anxiety and consternation were the consequence. Who 
forged the letter is uncertain, or whether his intention was good or evil. 
The Second Epistle should be dated towards the end of Paul's stay at Co- 
rinth, A. D. 53, or 54. 2. Contents. 3. Authenticity and genuineness of 

both epistles. The authenticity is unequivocally stated by Irenaeus, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and Tertullian. The early lists of the Ilomologoumena 
contained them. There are indistinct allusions to them in the apostolic fa- 
thers. The internal objections to the authenticity have little or no weight, 
being merely the subjective fancies of such men as Baur of Tubingen. 
The principal stumbling block is the celebrated passage 1 These. 4: 15, 1 7. It 
is thought that the apostle really expected the day of judgment in bis own life- 
time. This idea he expresses in his first epistle, but modifies it in the sec- 
ond. But a phrase similar to that in the first epistle relating to the nearness 
of the second advent is found 1 Cor. 15: 52, written after both of the epistles 
to the Thessalonians. After reviewing and rejecting three hypotheses, which 
have been adduced to explain the passage, Dr. D. maintains that the only 
tenable view is that which excludes the writer and the early Christians gen- 
erally from the language, “ we who are alive,” etc. The personal pronoun 
is used in the way termed by rhetoricians, communication the apostle trans- 
ferring to himself what belongs chiefly or wholly to the readers or to persons 
represented by them. w We who are alive and remain ” can mean only 
“ such Christians as live and remain.” Paul employs himself and the early 
Christians as the representatives of those wlto should be alive at the second 
advent So in Deut 30: 1, the generation addressed is the representative 
of a succeeding one. In John 6: 32, a succeeding generation is employed to 
represent a past one. The language in 1 These. 4: 15, does not imply the 
absolute, but the relative nearness of the event 

One of the most striking characteristics of this work is the thoroughness 
with which the author has gone into the most recent investigations of the 
German biblical critics. Nothing* seems to have escaped his search. He 
has patiently threaded the daring speculations and idle fancies of the Tu- 
bingen school, — a school that have pressed their subjective criticism so far 
that it becomes simply ridiculous, and is now deemed unworthy even of the 
attention of respectable neologists. Yet Dr. D.'s laborious investigation of 
base cavils may be followed by an eminent practical advantage. It shows 
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to what miserable shifts ami subterfuges the oppugners of revelation are now 
reduced. It should seem that they must be soon driven from the field. 

The work is very valuable in another point of view. It brings into a very 
convenient and readable shape a vast amount of criticism and of instructive 
material on all the New Testament books, which material is scattered through 
a hundred German and Latin commentaries, introductions, monograms, re- 
views, etc. Not a few of these are invaluable in casting light on the argu- 
ment of an epistle, in removing obscurity from some cardinal doctrine, or in 
reconciling some Berious discrepancy between two writers. There are dis- 
cussions — whatever may be said of the cavils and destructive course of some 
of the German critics — which should be welcomed by every friend of the 
Bible. We are deeply concerned with all which relates to the records of 
our faith. We not only wish to believe that the foundation standeth sure, 
but to be able to give reasons for our belief. In the wide diffusion of knowl- 
edge, in the great increase of men of acute minds and of sceptical views, in 
the middle and lowest ranks of society, both in this country and in England, 
such discussions as are found in these volumes will be very opportune. 
They will furnish ready weapons for the overthrow of skilful assailants. 

Besides, for the advanced philologist these volumes contain very valuable 
and timely discussions. Whether he agrees with the respected author, or 
not, in such questions as the Hebrew original of Matthew, the genuineness 
of the last verses of Mark's Gospel, only one imprisonment of Paul at Borne, 
etc., he will be glad to see the topics brought into a convenient form, and all 
the arguments for a particular position skilfully selected and marshalled. 
The author evidently seeks for truth, rather than victory. His work affords 
many indubitable evidences tliat he is an honest, painstaking and indepen- 
dent, as well as learned, investigator. We again commend it earnestly to 
the attention of biblical students as one of the most valuable works which 
has lately appeared in the department of sacred philology in any country. 
Those who are not familiar with the questions here discussed, but who feel 
an interest in biblical investigations, would be highly gratified and instructed 
by the study of these volumes. They will open fresh sources of thought and 
feeling. We may add that the work is brought out in the best style of Lon- 
don typography. 

With a few suggestions on particular points in Vol. II., we will conclude 
this notice. 44 Notwithstanding his danger, the apostle continued at Ephesus 
nearly three years," p. 90. His danger did not continue during the whole 
time. 44 When he arrived at Jerusalem the fifth time after his conversion, 
immediately before the passover," p. 91. The pentecost, the passover had 
been spent at Philippi, Acts 20: 6 . 44 The measure failed of the effect in- 
tended, at least with the majority. The zealots were only more embittered 
against him," p. 93. But were these zealots believers ? Was not the mea* 
sure successful as to the believers ? 44 Clement himself, writing from Borne, 
should rather in that case have employed itofpwsdpurot, or a similar word ; 
having gone , not having come," p. 99. But il&dr may mean that. — See the 
Lexicons. 44 The authority of the fragment, though belonging probably to 
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the id century, in ftvor of the journey to Spain, ie too precarious to be re- 
lied on,” p. 102. The fragment shows, beyond ail question, that the belief 
of a journey to Spain was entertained by some, whether the writer means 
himself to deny or affirm it It is conclusive as to the existence of a tra- 
dition to that effect in the second century. “ The date that can be settled 
with the most accuracy is the time of Porcius Foetus's arrival in Palestine, 
in room of Felix,” p. 107. This is the most uncertain of all the leading 
dates. “ But it cannot be doubted that Paul was acquainted with the Latin 
language. He could both speak and write it,” p. 128. Can we affirm this 
so positively ? “ Luke puts his materials together without much carefulness,” 
p. 24. Is this expression well chosen ? “ To the unknown God,” p. 88. 
To an unknown God. The reason given for Paul's visit to Arabia savon 
rather of a modern college, than of apostolic experience, pp. 79, 80. “ He 
went through a process of training there, for the purpose of preaching the 
GospeL” 

HL Deciphering of the Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions. 

In an article of eighty-three pages, in Part 2d of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1850, Mqjor H. C. Bawlinson has given a general view of 
the results at which he has arrived in deciphering the Inscriptions. We 
have condensed some of the more important frets. 

There are found in many parts of Persia, either graven on the native rock, 
as at Hamadin, VAn, and BehistOn, or sculptured on the walls of the ancient 
palaces, as at Persepolis and Pasargardae, cuneiform inscriptions, which 
record the glories of the house of Achaemenes. These inscriptions are, 
in almost every instance, trilingual and triliteral. ' They are engraved in 
three different languages, and each language has its peculiar alphabet ; the 
alphabets, indeed, varying from each other, not merely in the fret that the 
characters are formed by a different assortment of the elemental signs, which 
we are accustomed to term the arrow-head and wedge, but in their whole 
phonetic structure and organization. The object of engraving records in 
three different languages, was to render them generally intelligible, as the 
governor of Baghdad would now publish an edict in the Persian, Turkish 
and Arabic languages. 

The Persian cuneiform alphabet was first deciphered, and the language 
was subsequently brought to fight. There are not now probably more than 
twenty words in the whole range of the Persian cuneiform records, upon the 
meaning, grammatical condition, or etymology of which, any doubt or differ- 
ence of opinion can be said now to exist 

As the Greek translation on the Rosetta stone first led to the deciphering 
of the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, so have the Persian texts of the tri- 
lingual cuneiform tablets served as a stepping-stone to the knowledge of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions. The tablets of Behistfin, of Nakhsh- 
i-Bust&m, and Persepolis, have, in the first place, furnished a list of more 
than eighty proper names, of which the truer pronundation ia fixed by their 
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Persian orthography, and of which we have also the Babylonian equivalents. 
A careful comparison of these duplicate forms of writing the same name, and 
a due appreciation of the phonetic distinctions peculiar to the two languages, 
have supplied the means of determining with more or less certainty, the 
value of about one hundred Babylonian characters, and a basis has thus been 
fixed for a complete arrangement of the alphabet. The next step has been 
to collate inscriptions, and to ascertain or infer from the variant orthographies 
of the same name, and particularly the same geographical name, the homo- 
phones of each known alphabetical power. Here it must be observed, that 
though two inscriptions may be absolutely identical in sense, and even in ex- 
pression, it docs not by any means follow that where one text may differ 
from the other, we are justified in supposing that we have found alphabetical 
variants. Many sources of variety exist besides the employment of homo- 
phones ; abbreviations may be substituted for words expressed phonetically ; 
or the allocation is altered ; or synonymes are used ; or grammatical suffixes 
or affixes may be used, or suppressed, or modified. By mere comparison, 
however, repeated in a multitude of instances, so as to reduce almost in- 
finitely the chance of error, Major Rawlinson says he has added fifty charac- 
ters to the hundred previously known through the Persian key. This 
acquaintance with the phonetic value of about one hundred and fifty signs 
limits his present knowledge of the Babylonian and Assyrian alphabets. 

The Babylonian translations of the Persian text in the trilingual tablets 
have furnished a list of about two hundred Babylonian words, of which we 
know the sound approximately, and the meaning certainly. Nearly all these 
words are found entire, or only with some slight modification, in Assyrian. 
The difficult, and at the same time, the essential part of the study of Assy- 
rian, consists in thus discovering the unknown from the known, in laying 
bare the anatomy of the Assyrian sentence, and guided by grammatical in- 
dications, by a few Babylonian landmarks, and especially by the context, in 
tracing out, sometimes through Semitic analogies, but oftener through an 
extensive comparison of similar or cognate phrases, the meaning of words 
which are otherwise strange. This last branch, Major Rawlinson has pros- 
ecuted with great care, and he thinks he has added two hundred meanings 
certainly, and one hundred more, probably, to the vocabulary already ob- 
tained through the Babylonian translations. He estimates the number of 
words in the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, at about 5000, and he 
does not pretend to be acquainted with more than a tenth part of that num- 
ber; but the five hundred already known constitute the most important 
terms in the language. 

The actual language of the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, is neither 
Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac, or any of the known cognate dialects, but it 
has so many analogous points with those dialects, both in grammatical struc- 
ture and elementary words, that the author thinks it may be determinately 
classed in the Semitic family. The languages of Assyria and Babylonia can 
hardly be termed identical, as each dialect affects the employment of cer- 
tain specific verbal roots, and certain particular nouns and adjectives, but 
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they are at any rate sufficiently alike in their internal organization to render 
illustrations drawn from the inscriptions of Babylon applicable to those of 
Assyria, so far as such illustrations may be of philological value. The Se- 
mitic affinities, therefore, of the Babylonian translations at BehistQn are 
more or less shared by the Assyrian. The pers. pronoun first person ring, 
in Bab. and Assyr. is anak, Heb. ; suffixed to nouns, it is ud and », to 
verbs ani The pronoun of the 3d pen. seems to be nanta or onto, Heb. 
rtljfit ; suffixed, it is a ample k; 3d pers. ring. masc. su, Heb. ; among 
the demonst pronouns is haga . The author thinks that he recognizes 
in the Babylonian, Niph., Hiph. or Hoph., and Hithpael conjugations of the 
Heb., and the Ithpaal, Aphel, Ittaphal, Shaphel, and Ishtaphel of the Chal- 
dee. The Bab. verb in Pret. marks the distinction of persons by prefixes, 
like the Hety Fut Among the Bab. particles are lipenai , before, itta with, 
ad to, anog in front oL The Babylon, roots are almost wholly biliteral, e. g. 
ten to give, ]nj ; duk to smite, pjj* ; mit to die, ntt) ; rad to go down, TV ; 
kun, to establish, ^3 ; sib, to dwell, ; am, mother ; bar , a son ; beth f a 
house ; erls, land ; sem, a name, etc. 

The earliest records brought to light, written in the cuneiform character, 
are the inscriptions in the north-west palace of Nimrud, belonging to a king, 
whom the author inclines to identify with Sardanapalus, though he was not 
by any means the first builder or king in Assyria. In the palace just named, 
there is an inscription of Sardanapalus, repeated more than a hundred 
times, commencing : “ This is the palace of Sardanapalus, the humble wor- 
shipper of Assarac,” (Nisroch. 1 K. 19: 87,) “ and Beltis, of the shining 
Bar, of Ani, and of Dagon, who are the principal of the gods, the powerful 
and supreme ruler, king of Assyria, who was the son of Hevenk, the great 
king, the powerful and supreme ruler, king of Assyria,” etc. The inscrip- 
tion goes on apparently to notice the efforts of the king to establish the wor- 
ship of the gods ; incidentally occurs a list of tributary nations, from which 
it would appear that the coasts of Phoenicia, the high lands of Media, and 
the upper provinces of Aria Minor were not yet reduced under the power 
of Assyria. The son of Sardanapalus, Temen-bar II., built the centre pal- 
ace of Nimrfid, and of whose annals the obelisk supplies us with a notice of 
singular completeness and detail. It gives a brief statement of the events, 
mostly warlike campaigns, of thirty-one years of his reign. Above the five 
series of figures on the obelisk, are epigraphs containing a sort of register 
of the tribute sent by five different nations to the Assyrian king. The third 
tribute is from a country called Misr, Egypt ? 

With two more kings terminates the series of kings immediately connected 
with Sardanapalus. Mr. Layard thinks that a new dynasty with a new re- 
ligion, now acquired the kingdom. Mr. Rawlinson suggests that it may be 
only an interregnum. The Khorsabad dynasty has been thought to be the 
monarchs mentioned in Scripture, who were contemporary with the kings 
of Israel and Judah. “My opinion at present,” says the author, “is 
agains t the identification ; but the evidence is pretty nearly balanced ; and 
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if the great difficulty, the dissimilarity of names, were removed, I might 
possibly become a convert to the belief that in the three kings who built the 
palace of Khorsabad, who founded Mespila, and who constructed the lions 
in the south-west palace of Nimrild, we had the biblical Shalmeneser, Sen- 
nacherib, and Eearhaddon.” On these and other points, we must wait for 
further inquiries. The author supposes that the six continuous kings of the 
Nimrud line may have reigned from about B. C. 1250 to 1100, and allowing 
an interval of 70 years for a suspension of the line, the era of the Khorsabad 
king would fall about B. C. 1050. 

The author names the inscriptions at V&n and its vicinity, Armenian ; they 
are written in the same alphabet as that used in Assyria, but belong to a 
language radically different, the Scythic, though it has adopted numerous 
words from the Assyrian. Six kings of the Armenian line, in a direct de- 
scent, are named. The monuments, Mr. R. assigns to the seventh and eighth 
centuries B. C. 

The Babylonians borrowed their alphabet from the Assyrians, and it re- 
quires no little ingenuity at the present day to form a comparative table of 
the characters. Perhaps the most interesting of all the Babylonian monu- 
ments are the bricks. It was a custom borrowed from Assyria, that the 
bricks used in building the cities on the Lower Tigris and Euphrates, should 
be stamped with the name and titles of the royal founder. It is hoped that 
ultimately from these bricks, a chronology of the country may be recon- 
structed. With regard to Babylonia Proper, it is stated that every ruin 
from some distance north of Baghdad as far south as the Bin Nimrfid is of 
the age of Nebuchadnezzar. Mr. B. has examined the bricks, in situ y be- 
longing perhaps, to one hundred different towns and cities, within the area 
of about one hundred miles in length, and thirty or forty in breadth, and he 
never found any other legend than that of Nebuchadnezzar. Lower Baby- 
lonia or Chaldea, wiH probably furnish far more important materials for il- 
lustrating the ancient history of the country, than are to be found about 
HiTlah and Baghdad. 

Susiana is rich in ancient sites. The cuneiform character employed on 
the monuments is the farthest possible from the Assyrian type, and the 
language appears not to belong to the Semitic stock. Another class of in- 
scriptions is found in Elymais Proper, which varies from all the others. 


IV. Harms’s Pre- Adamite Earth . 1 

We have long regarded Dr. Harris as one of the most original, profound 
and comprehensive Christian writers of our day. The present work is the 
first of a series of Treatises in which the author is seeking to unfold the 
successive steps by which God is accomplishing bis purpose to manifest his 
All-sufficiency. It is purely scientific and philosophical ; it exhibits good 

1 The Pre- Adamite Earth : Contributions to Theological Science. By John 
Harris, D. D. Third Thousand. Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Gould# 
Kendall & Lincoln, 1850< 
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research and power of analysis, clear and profound reasoning, and demon- 
strations. 

u This first volume consists of five parts. The first contains those Primaiy 
Truths which Divine Revelation appears to place at the foundation of all 
the objective manifestations of the Deity ; the second presents the Laws or 
General Principles, which are regarded as logically resulting from the pre- 
ceding Truths ; and the third, fourth and fifth parts are occupied with the 
Exemplification and Verification of these Laws in the inorganic, the vege- 
table, and the animal kingdom of the pre- Adamite earth, respectively.” A 
considerable portion of this volume is introductory to the entire series, and 
should therefore be thoroughly mastered in the scope of its reasoning, by 
those who would follow the author intelligently along the pathway of his 
grand conception. The attempt is made, and we think successfully, to show 
“ that there is a theology in Nature which is ultimately one with the theology 
of the Bible.” “ The whole process of Divine Manifestation, including na- 
ture, is to be viewed in the light of a sublime argument, in which God is 
“deductively reasoning from principles to facts, from generals to particulars.” 
Assuming this, he deduces certain primary principles, and applies them to 
the successive stages of creation. He shows conclusively the harmony of 
Scripture and Geology, and traces in a fresh and forcible manner the origin 
of the material universe up to a wise and intelligent Power, while he refutes 
and silences the cavils and theories of a false and infidel science. J. M. S. 

V. Rowland’s Maxims of Infidelity.* 

“ Common Maxims ” are the most influential forms of belief, both as it 
regards error and truth. Infidelity as a public recognized avowed system, 
is dead and buried beyond the fear of a resurrection. It has now a mere 
fragmentary being ; its errors exist in isolated forms, and float loosely and at 
random through the public mind. But infidelity is wielding a tremendous 
power in our land, though not apparent to the sight ; and though it wields no 
potential creed or organized agencies. These “ common maxims ” are abroad 
— are “ talking” to the unregenerated heart; they do their mischief without 
alarming the fears of the popular mind. It is a guerilla form of warfare, 
and all the more dangerous and fatal to individual faith and hope on this 
account Mr. Rowland has met infidelity just where its remaining strength 
lies, and has shivered to pieces the weapons of its present warfare. He lias 
taken up one after another of the popular maxims of Infidelity, thoroughly 
analyzed them, and shown their error and evil tendency. Hie execution of 
the work is certainly happy and able. The style is clear, compact, and for- 
cible ; the reasoning is candid and conclusive ; and the book is full of good 
sense and practical utility. Just such a work was unquestionably needed. 
It will do good in a line and with a class of minds which are not particularly 
reached by any similar work. It is in many respects preferable to Dr. Nel- 

1 On the Common Maxims of Infidelity. By Henry A. Rowland. New York i 
Carter & Brothers, 18504 
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son’s Cause and Cure of Infidelity, and every lover of the truth ought to 
desire and seek for it an extensive circulation. J. M. 6. 

VI. Chalmers’s Memoirs . 1 

The -first volume of these Memoirs awakened in us an intense desire 
to see the second, and having now read the second, we are impatient to 
reach the third. Certainly we have not read so intensely interesting and 
instructive a work, in the department of biography, in a long while. It has 
given us new ideas of the transcendent ability, and of the social and moral 
elevation of character, of that great man. — This volume comprises the pe- 
riod of his Glasgow settlement, first as the Minister of the Tron Church, and 
then of the parish church of St John’s,— eight years of the prime and vigor 
of his life, when his mind was at full maturity, when he was at the height of 
his popularity as a preacher, and when all the resources of his great intellect 
and of his benevolent heart were laid under full contribution, to honor his 
calling, and make it powerful for good. And a more brilliant and effective 
ministry was perhaps never exercised in onr world. The Tron Church was 
often the theatre of scenes seldom witnessed under the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. There it was that he preached his celebrated Astronomical Discourses, 
which drew together, on week-days and during business hours, nearly all the 
professional and business men of Scotland’s commercial metropolis, and held 
them spell-bound by the power of his eloquent thoughts. His correspondence 
too during this period with many of the master-minds of his day, is exceed- 
ingly valuable ; it gave birth also to some of his most famous productions. 

* And not the least interesting part of his labors during this period, was his 
successful attempt to establish and maintain a mission church in his exten- 
sive parish, and a thorough system of education for the numerous poor con- 
tained in it, as well as for his well-known experiment of pauper manage- 
ment, in which he worked out one of the most perplexing problems in politi- 
cal economy. We earnestly commend these Memoirs as among the most 
charming and valuable books of the season. J. M. S. 

VH. Live of John Foster.* 

The Life and Correspondence of such a man as John Foster possess pecu- 
liar chums to our attention. We regret that our space, after Omitting en- 
tirely to notice the majority of the new books laid upon our table, will allow 
but little more than the bare announcement of the appearance of the work. 

The work throughout bears the impress of Foster’s great and original, but 

1 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. By his 
son-in-law, die Be¥. William Hanna, LL. D. Vol. IE. KcW York : Harper & 
Brothers, 1850. 

* The life and Correspondence of John Foster ; edited by J. B. Ryland. With 
Hotices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and a Companion. Two volumes in one. 
Boston : Gould A Lincoln, 1850. 
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somewhat gloomy and one-sided mind. The staple of the volume is his own 
Letters, in which he not only portrays his private and domestic life, but opens 
his mind freely to his friends on various topics of general interest and mat- 
ters of faith, and discusses with his characteristic originality of view and 
comprehensive power of thought, many of the profoundest subjects of human 
inquiry and investigation. It is not only deeply interesting bat solemnly 
instructive to follow the great Foster through this mass of correspondence, 
much of which we think might have been omitted to advantage. However 
valuable and useful his writings, as a preacher it is a surprising fact that he 
accomplished little, and may be said to have made a perfect failure of it. 
Resembling Hall and Chalmers in many traits of his mind, and wielding a 
pen quite as vigorous and potential as either, we cannot account for the feet 
that he had so little power or reputation as a preacher. There is something 
affecting even in contrasting him with such contemporaries ; in seeing him, 
after various fruitless attempts to succeed, wholly laid aside from the minis- 
try during the greater part of his Hfe, or exercising it only occasionally in 
obscure villages to illiterate audiences. Well did Hall compare him to “a 
great lumbering wagon, loaded with gold. 1 * He was too unwieldly for the 
pulpit ; not enough practical and in sympathy with the outward, living world. 
Bat his pen has immortalized his name and influence. His Essays are among 
the most valuable in oar language. J. M. S. 


VHL Williams’s Religious Progress . 1 

These Discourses are on the following subjects : Religion as a principle of 
growth — Faith in its Root — Virtue — Knowledge — Temperance — Pa- 
tience— Godliness — Brotherly Kindness — Charity* 

We do not think the present volume, either in purity of style, or vigor of 
thought, equal to the previous productions of Dr. Williams, which have placed 
him in the first rank of the thinkers and writers of the country. Still the 
topics embraced in it are ably handled, and the teaciting is sound and Chris- 
tian. The progress the Author advocates is in the right direction ; its basis 
is eternal truth ; its elements and laws are found in the Gospel of the grace 
of God ; and its goal is an eternity of holiness and bliss. It is refreshing in 
these days, when the multitudes who are shouting “progress” know not 
» what they want, nor in what direction they are going, to hear a bold and 
manly voice from the heights of Zion giving utterance to the inspired teach- 
ings on this great subject J. M. S. 


1 Religious Progress : Discourses on the Development of Christian Character. 
By William R. Williams. Boston : Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, I860. 
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IX Spencer’s Pastor’s Sketches.* 

The fourth edition in three months ! This looks as if we had not mis- 
judged the character and value of this volume in the highly commendatory 
review which we gave of it a little in advance of its publication (see Bib, Rep . 
for Oct 1850). It is indeed a book of remarkable interest and power of in- 
struction. Its graphic sketches of character, incidents and religious expe- 
riences ; the thorough knowledge it evinces of the human heart in its most 
subtle phases of self-deception and unbelief; the skill with which it meets 
many of the strange difficulties which trouble thousands of “ inquirers re- 
specting the way of salvation the wisdom and soundness of its teaching 
upon many of the most delicate and difficult subjects which are wont to em- 
barrass those whose duty it is to guide souls ; the glorious views of the Gos- 
pel which it unfolds and exhibits to console and encourage the penitent ; and 
the spirit of whole-souled pity and sympathy and earnestness which it breathes 
in every page, make it a book second in interest to none that we can name, 
and as instructive as it is interesting. It is just the book which every Chris- 
tian pastor needs to stir him up and to guide him in his great work. It is 
just the book for every Christian to study who would be wise to win souls to 
Christ ; and to be put into the hands of every friend, and every sinner whom 
we would have escape the perils of unbelief and embrace the great salva- 
tion. J. M. S. 


X Memoir of Hannah More.* 

As a condensed and popular Biography of the gifted Hannah More, we 
hesitate not to commend this beautifully executed volume, as possessing pe- 
culiar and superior excellencies. It is, according to our taste, a model bio- 
graphy; not over-minute in its details ; not cumbered with over-much corres- 
pondence ; but a truthful, graphic, eloquent portraiture of the main features in 
the life and character of this transcendent woman. Mrs. Knight’s style is racy 
and delightful ; her arrangement is admirable ; her appreciation of the sub- 
ject of her Memoir is discriminating and just ; and instead of tiring as we 
are wont to do over the heavy and almost endless pages of modern biogra- 
phies, we follow her with eagerness to the conclusion, and regret that she 
had not given us more. Charmingly has the author achieved her task. 
Would that all the mothers and daughters of our land would read, to appre- 
ciate and to imitate the virtues of this noble and gifted one, thiB attractive 
memoir. The volume contains a striking likeness of Hannah More, and an 
elegant engraving of “Barley Wood,” her favorite rural residence. 

J. M. S. 


1 A Pastor’s Sketches : or Conversations with Anxious Inquirers respecting 
the Way of Salvation. By Iehabod S. Spencer, D. D., Pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York : M. W. Dodd, 1850. 

2 A new Memoir of Hannah More ; or Life in Hall and Cottage. By Mrs. 
Helen C. Knight New York : M. W. Dodd, 1851. 
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XT. The Footprints op the Creator.* 

The works of this author are full of interest for the general reader, and 
the theologian. The former will be attracted by the freshness, the homely 
strength, and the picturesquencss of the style, by the frequent beauty of the 
thoughts, by the iron grasp which the author takes of his subject, by his self- 
reliance and originality, and by the conscious mastery of the theme, whatever 
it is, which comes before him. The attentive theologian will find not simply 
a discussion of the common relations which geology holds to revelation, or 
abundant and striking illustrations of the doctrines of natural theology, or 
the expressions of a benevolent heart for the well-being of man ; but a bold 
avowal of evangelical sentiments, and the interweaving, to a considerable 
extent, of the . articles of a creed which has been quite distasteful to 
many scientific as well as literary men. The last chapter of the volume 
before us is on the bearing of final causes on geological history. Some of 
the thoughts which are developed at length are such as the following: — We 
learn from human history that nations are as certainly mortal as men. Geol- 
ogy teaches that species are as mortal as individuals and nations, and that 
even genera and families become extinct. There is geological evidence, 
that in the course of creation the higher orderB succeeded the lower. The 
brain — that of the fish — which bears an average proportion of not more 
than two to one to the spinal cord, came first ; last of all appeared the brain 
of man, which averages as twenty-three to one. The period when he was 
introduced upon the scene appears to have corresponded with the state of 
his habitation. The large reasoning brain would have been wholly out of 
place in the earlier ages. The period, too, of the mammiferous quadrupeds 
g eems to have been determined, like the succeeding human period, by the 
earth’s fitness at the time as a place of habitation for creatures so formed. 
By piecing the two records together, that of Scripture, and that revealed in 
the rocks, we learn that in slow and solemn majesty has period succeeded 
period, that fish, reptiles, mammiferous quadrupeds, have reigned in turn, 
that responsible man ultimately entered into a world ripened for his recep- 
tion ; but further, that this passing scene is not the final one in the long series, 
but merely the last of the preliminary scenes. There should seem to be a 
lack of proportion in the scries of being, were the period of perfect and 
glorified humanity abruptly connected, without the introduction of an inter- 
mediate creation of responsible imperfection, with that of the dying, irre- 
sponsible brute. That scene of things in which God became Man, and 
suffered, seems, as it no doubt is, a necessary link in the chain. 

Mr. Miller has been for several years editor of the “ Witness,” the princi- 
pal newspaper of the Free Church of Scotland. Fifteen years of his pre- 
vious life had been passed as a stone-mason, and five years as accountant in 

1 The Footprints of die Creator; or, The Asterolepis of Stromness. By 
Hugh Miller, author of the Old Red Sandstone, etc. From the third London 
edition. With a memoir of the author. By Louis Agassis. Boston : Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, 1850. pp. 380. 
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the bank at Cromarty, his native town. His principal publications, besides 
the “ Footprints,” are “The Old Red Sandstone,” four editions of which 
have been published in England, and which is soon to be reprinted in Bos- 
ton ; and “ First Impressions of England and its People,” describing a few 
months’ tour, in which Mr. Miller often turns aside into the by-wayB, and 
gives us intructive chapters on the condition and modes of thinking of the 
middle and lower classes, interspersed with geological speculations. 


ARTICLE XII. 

SELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Under the above head, we shall condense the most important intelligence 
which we can procure, especially in biblical, theological and classical liter- 
ature. Many of our subscribers are clergymen who reside in distant parts 
of the country, remote from libraries and booksellers' Bhops. Such, we have 
reason to believe, regard the information communicated on the last pages of 
each number of this journal as particularly valuable. For their benefit, we 
shall go into some detail in regard to the literary value, cost and accessibility 
of some of the more important books. A correspondent in China suggests 
that foreign missionaries and others who are engaged in translating the 
Bible, would be pleased with notices of books fitted to aid them in their dif- 
ficult undertaking. English gentlemen have also requested us to furnish a 
list of the more valuable theological publications which appear from the 
American pres£, the notices in newspapers being generally too brief or too 
indiscriminate to furnish the requisite information. 

United States. 

A new number of the Journal of the American Oriental Society will soon 
be published. Valuable materials for a volume are on hand, and will be 
printed as soon as the pecuniary means of the Society will justify. Among 
these materials are essays on the structure, analogies, etc., of some of the 
languages of Southern mid Western Africa ; on the Dakota or Sioux Ian- 
guage; on the Oscan and South Italian dialects; on the History of the 
Conquest of Persia by the Arabs, from the Turkish version of the a nn als of 
Etr Tabary ; on Arabic Versification ; a narrative of the Tour of Dr. J. Per- 
kins from Oroomiah to Mosul, in 1849 ; on the Unity of the Human Race, 
as affected by Language, etc. The first number of the first volume has 
been reprinted. Valuable additions have been made to the library. In this 
connection, it may be stated that H. J. Anderson, M. D., who accompanied 
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Lieut Lynch in his exploring expedition to the river Jordan, will soon pub- 
lish an extended Report on the geology of Palestine. 

Some important theological works are in the process of circulation by the 
Doctrinal Tract and Book Society, in Boston. Among these are the works of 
the Younger President Edwards, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; and of Rev. Joseph Bellamy, 
D. D., of Bethlem, Ct., also in 2 vols. Both were edited by Rev. T. Ed- 
wards, D. D., of New London, Ct. To the works of each, a short life of the 
author is prefixed. Some of the productions of Dr. Bellamy have had a 
deservedly high celebrity in England, as well as in this country. All will now 
rejoice that they arc accessible in so convenient a form, and at a reasonable 
price. We may here mention that an additional volume in 550 pp. of Dr. 
Emmons's Sermons has been published under the care of Dr. Ide, of Med- 
way. It is printed and bound so as to match with the preceding six volumes. 
It contains forty two sermons, mostly of a practical character. We may 
advert to these volumes on another occasion. 

Dr. Webster's Dictionary of the English Language, published by Messrs. 
Merriam, of Springfield, is selling at a rate unprecedented, we believe, for 
so large a work. About 3000 copies have been distributed among the School 
Districts in Massachusetts, during the past year, in conformity with an act of 
the legislature of the State. The demand from other sources has also in- 
creased to the amount of several thousand copies beyond the preceding year. 
Many copies are now sent to distant parts of t^e world, where the people 
speak or are learning the English language, for missionary, commercial, and 
other purposes. The dictionary would be an inestimable treasure, not only 
in every school district, but in the family. Young children may be taught 
to resort to Webster as the arbiter of disputes, as a safe and satisfactory 
guide, agd as a storehouse of invaluable information. In this respect, as 
well as in others, Dr. Webster, and his editor, Prof. Goodrich, are benefac- 
tors to the country. At the same time, we may say, that the public are 
under great obligations to Mr. Worcester, for his excellent Dictionary. It 
is a production every way worthy of his indefatigable industry, sound judg- 
ment, and large experience as a lexicographer. There are many who find 
it very convenient, in some cases necessary, to use two or more dictionaries, 
as the student of Latin or Greek does not wish to confine himself to Liddell 
and Scott, or Leverett, or Freund. Worcester's dictionary has marked excel- 
lences, to which we need not now advert In this connection we would say, 
that we heartily join in the closing remark of the writer of the article on the 
English Language in the Edinburgh Review for Oct 1850. “ It becomes 
us to guard it (our noble language) with jealous care, as a sacred deposit, not 
our least important trust in the heritage of humanity. Our brethren in 
America must assist in the task." We will cheerfully do so, and we will 
begin by referring to one abomination in this very article, p. 297. 44 The 
period during which it was being effected ." The London Quarterly Re- 
view, Sept 1850, p. 458, speaks of an individual as progressing. 

We are glad to hear that the Dictionary of the Latin Language, on the 
hem of Freund's great work, which Prof Andrews a nd his assistants have 
been for several years preparing, is at length published. 
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NOTICE 


According to the terms by which the Bibliotheca Sacra and Biblical Reposi- 
tory are united, some articles and notices of publications, which were prepared 
for the Biblical Repository, will be inserted in the Bibliotheca Sacra daring the 
present year. Two of these articles, and some notices, will be fonnd in the pre- 
sent Number. The arrangements for uniting the publications were completed at 
so late a day, that there is not that rariety in the topics discussed in the January 
No n which it will be the aim of the conductors to secure hereafter. This has 
unavoidably led to the insertion of a disproportionate amount of matter on tho 
general subject of Philosophy. 

It may here be stated, that the conductors are not to be held responsible for the 
correctness of all the sentiments advanced by their correspondents. In every 
Number there may be particular statements or opinions from which the editors 
would dissent The general tenor and spirit of a discussion may be good, while 
some particular views may be without foundation. For these, the writers of the 
articles are responsible. For the highest usefulness of the periodical, the question 
of the insertion of articles in a particular number must be left to the judgment of 
the conductors. 

We have been obliged to defer, for want of space, most of the Intelligence pre- 
pared for this Number. 

In a part of the copies of this Number, the following clause should he inserted 
after the word “ conscious,” in p. 81, line 15 from bottom, “of different affec- 
tions.” 
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ARTICLE I. 

EDUCATION AND SUPPLY OF MINISTERS IN DIFFERENT AGES 
AND COUNTRIES, 

By Rot. William A. Stearns, Cambridge, Maas. 

At a time when some of the first minds in America and England 
are engaged with the question how shall the increasing demand for 
educated, energetic and godly ministers be supplied — a knowledge 
of the experience of other ages and other countries on the subject 
can hardly be otherwise than valuable. 

The necessity of a learned as well as pious ministry need not be 
demonstrated to the readers of this Journal. If there is anything 
which the student of ecclesiastical history may consider as settled by 
the experience of Christendom —it is that an unspiritual or ignorant 
clergy would be among the greatest moral disasters which could befal 
mankind. 

To secure an enlightened ministry, to qualify and bring into action 
a competent supply of true men, who shall fill the stations of clerical 
influence at home, or go forth as missionaries abroad * — is an end less 
readily accomplished than the superficial might imagine. But there 
are peculiarities in our own country, to which allusion will be made 
by and by, which enhance the difficulty now suggested, and threaten 
to make it insuperable. The wise and devout both among laymen 
and clergymen who have given sufficient attention to the subject, 
deem it an inquiry of anxious importance, how the ministry which 
America demands for herself and mankind, in the peculiar circum* 
stances of our country, can be brought into the field? 

Vol. VIEL No. 30. 21 
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It is in reference to this question that we invite our readers to a 
brief review of the practice of the church in securing a competent 
supply of qualified spiritual guides. What inducements have other 
times and countries presented their Christian youth to enter the minis- 
terial profession — and what facilities have they afforded for acquir- 
ing the requisite preparatory education ? what are some of the cir- 
cumstances which enhance the difficulty of rearing up a right and 
abundant ministry in the United States — and by what means can the 
end so desirable be best accomplished ? These are among the ques- 
tions, on which it would give us pleasure to cast even a few rays of 
light. 


Tiie First Centuries. 

The first teachers of religion were selected by the Saviour himself 
— and during the whole of his ministry, while employed often as his 
assistants, they were kept always under his immediate instruction and 
supervision. Soon after the ascension, one of the greatest minds the 
world has produced, was associated by a supernatural calling with 
the twelve. The apostles and their immediate successors were en- 
dowed with the gift of tongues and other miraculous powers. In the 
infancy of the church, before time had been given for appropriate 
intellectual and spiritual cultivation — the teachers of Christianity 
were supernatu rally qualified for their work. The gospel was an- 
nounced beyond the limits of Judea to a great extent by men driven 
abroad by the fierce persecution of the times — the ordained and 
divinely assisted leaders directing the general movement, gathering 
churches, and perfecting their organization and instruction. 

After the first founding of Christian institutions in the prominent 
cities of the Roman empire — and the gradual withdrawal of super- 
natural agencies which w’ere given only, according to the exigency of 
the times, for the first planting of the church — and especially after 
the inspired apostles and their pupils the apostolic men such as 
Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp were dead — the need of educated 
and commanding minds began more and more to be felt. This want 
was met in part by learned Pagans converted to Christianity, of 
whom Justin Martyr, Pantaenus and Origen are illustrious examples. 
Common Christians were unable to cope with learned heathenism — 
or direct the more and more complicated affairs of the church. Nor 
were the converted philosophers sufficiently numerous, had they all 
been otherwise qualified, for the purpose. The church was con- 
strained, therefore, by her circumstances, as well as inspired by the 
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liberalizing atmosphere of a free Christianity which she had begun 
to breathe, to take measures for the education of her own sons. 
From almost the beginning, even in deep poverty, and distraction, 
tjie early Christians are believed to have taught their children the 
principles of Christianity — and laid the foundations for their being 
intelligent and worthy members of the churches. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that anything like a regular theological school for 
the education of a ministry was established earlier than the middle of 
the second century. The school at Alexandria seems to have grown 
up gradually, as the necessities of the times urged it forward. Under 
Pantaenus, Clement and Origen, it gradually became an informal 
indeed but real theological seminary. To it flocked learned Pagans — 
and young men who desired to be instructed in the Christian doc- 
trines and to become teachers in the church. Instruction was here 
given in the Scriptures, in the dogmas of religion and in Christian 
manners and duties. It was long the nursery of piety and learning — 
the alma mater of holy and learned men w ho were the lights of the 
church. 1 

Although we find no traces of schools so celebrated in the West, 
yet every church was virtually a school and in it under the superin- 
tendence of the bishops young men of promise were educated in 
Christian principles and letters. Indeed say the Benedictines on the 
authority of Fleury (Dis. 2, n. 14, p. 69) that though the schools 
were generally common to all the faithful, this could not prevent the 
bishops having ordinarily with them a certain number of young men 
whom they instructed with particular care as their children and who 
in process of time became themselves masters. It was thus that the 
great luminaries of the occidental world were formed even down to 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 8 

As to the manner in which young men were selected, supported 
and educated for the ministry no very clear light has come down to 
us. That the bishops began to train young candidates for the sacred 
office, in schools connected with the central church of their dioceses, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. And that pecuniary means to fa- 
cilitate the education of such w'ere not wanting, w e have not only the 
intimation above given, but the fact that enormous funds were early 
placed at the disposal of the bishops, to be disbursed for the benefit 
of the church, at their discretion. This was done' by abundant obla- 
tions from charitable church-members — and by legacies of deceased 

1 Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 81. Neandcr, Vol. I. 527, etc. 

8 Histoire Litcrairc Dc La France, Far Benedictins. Tom. I. p. 234. 
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Christians to whom, the church instead of relatives was often made 
the principal heir. By the middle of the second century the church 
of Rome not only supported the clerks and poor Christians of their 
own city, but bestowed largely of their abundance upon other churches 
near and remote, supplying food also to Christian prisoners and to 
many condemned to work in the mines. The hope of confiscating the 
ecclesiastical treasures was among the principal causes that induced 
the emperors after the death of Commodus, to engage in the persecu- 
tions which followed. Great privileges and immunities were granted 
and new sources of wealth were opened to the church, by Constantine. 
Up to the commencement of the fourth century, the present custom of 
leaving estates for specific objects had not been introduced. Chris- 
tians gave or bequeathed absolutely, and all charitable benefactions 
were thrown into the common stock to be distributed by “ the eccle- 
siastical colleges called churches” at their discretion. Church pro- 
perty still increased, princes making large grants and private persons, 
even to the exclusion of their children, bequeathing estates to the 
churches, while many widows and damsels were induced to leave 
their wealth to the common cause. This property soon came chiefly 
under the management of the ecclesiastics. “ The bishops disposed 
of everything, the deacons executed it and all the clergy lived upon 
what the church had, though all did not administer. St. John Chrisos- 
tome makes mention that the church of Antioch fed above 3000 per- 
sons at the public expense.” 1 

During the first three or four hundred years, then, of the Christian 
era, the church had evidently the means of furnishing herself with 
a competent ministry — its first teachers enjoying the instructions of 
the Saviour himself — the next generation educated by inspired 
apostles ; then many pagan philosophers and other learned men of 
Greece and Rome converted to Christianity, were soon qualified to 
lead in its affairs ; and finally enormous sums, with almost unlimited 
discretion, were placed in the hands of the Bishops, whose business it 
was, in looking after the general interests of the church, to provide 
for the supply of its sacred offices, and who, in schools connected 
with their churches, and in their own families, could educate chari- 
tably or otherwise as the circumstances might be, a competent num- 
ber of excellent men for these high trusts. Add to this the religious 
enthusiasm of the times, the eagerness with which wealthy parents 
would devote their children as well as their property to the church ; 


1 A Treatise of Matters Beneficiary, by Fra Paulo Sarpi, Mirandola, A D. 1676. 
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and we can readily suppose there would be no lack of tolerably edu- 
cated candidates for the ministry. 

From the commencement of the fourth century, the inducements to 
enter the ecclesiastical ranks, were of the most powerful kind. They 
appealed not merely to the religious feelings of the more ardent and 
devout, but to the ambition of worldly minded men. The church had 
already gained an external conquest over the world. Bishops were 
nearly its sovereigns, and priests and ecclesiastics were sharers in 
their immunities and advantages. The hope of honor, emolument* 
influence, power, called loudly upon aspiring and able youth to 
consecrate themselves to the church, and prepare themselves for the 
superintendence of its affairs. Many generous and devoted young 
men entered upon the ministry with honest aims, and hearts ready 
for sacrifice, while others of feebler faith and more doubtful piety 
were not repelled by any expectation of hardship from the inviting 
field ; and others still of much baser character and motive, embraced 
the sacred office as the surest means to comfort and aggrandizement. 
The clergy of each diocese, with their bishop, formed a privileged 
society by themselves. Freed from all personal taxes and public 
burdens, especially such as are connected with military service, and 
under which the laity groaned — all comfortably supported, if not 
absolutely rich, enjoying the best society which the times afforded, 
reverenced for sanctity by the people, having the means of improve- 
ment in their hands, with a fair prospect for wealth and promotion in 
view, it would be strange if in this state of things the ranks of the 
clergy were not filled to overflowing. Such was in fact the casd ; 
and as the church became corrupt, and introduced heathenish cere- 
monies into her simple worship, an increased multitude of clerical 
leaders and subordinates could find at least a nominal occupation in 
the sacerdotal robe. In the cathedrals of Constantinople and Car- 
thage, the clerical establishment contained no less than some five hun- 
dred ecclesiastical functionaries. 1 

Opportunities were not wanting for suitable preparatory instruc- 
tion. We have already seen, that in every diocese there was at 
least one general or cathedral school, designed not only to instruct 
catechumens of whatever age, in the faith, but also to carry forward 
in the principles of Christian learning, those young men who aspired 
to the sacred profession. These schools were at first under the im- 
mediate personal superintendence of the bishops. But when these 

1 Neander, Vol. II. p. 151, Gibbon, Vol. II. p. 423, Guizot’s History of Civ- 
ilization, Yol. I. p. 64. 
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officers came afterwards to be involved more and more in the 
complicated affairs of the church, they appointed learned men to aet 
under their general supervision, as teachers of the young. With 
such masters, the cathedral schools were gradually formed into organ- 
izations which were the germs or foreshadowings of those great semi- 
naries of learning which adorn modern ages. It does not appear 
that the profane sciences were taught in Christian schools previous 
to the fourth century. But from that time Christians availed them- 
selves to a considerable extent of the famous pagan classical semi- 
naries which flourished in all the great cities of civilized Europe* 
Christian masters, also, though professedly confining themselves to 
theology and morality, introduced human science as not without its 
utility in enabling one to understand and defend the dogmas of the 
church. 1 


The Dabk Ages. 

We have come to the time when the civilized world was visited by 
a shipwreck of literary institutions, and the general destruction of 
literature and science in society. The repeated and overwhelming 
irruptions of the Northern barbarians upon civilized Europe, produced 
universal desolation, especially as respects those studies which refine 
and elevate mankind. u The gradation,” say the Benedictines, “ is very 
remarkable. The irruption of the barbarians caused the entire ruin 
of the empire ; the ruin of the empire destroyed ambition to culti- 
vate the sciences ; want of ambition occasioned negligence, and con- 
tempt of letters ; these produced idleness, which as a necessary con- 
sequence, was followed by ignorance; and ignorance plunged its 
victims into anarchy and vice.” 3 

About A. D. 500, monasteries began to be established in Europe, 
and the benefactions of the liberal were henceforth given to them, 
instead of the clergy. These institutions acquired immense posses- 
sions, which, according to the will of the donor, were spent in sup- 
porting monks, in hospitality, in aiding the poor, “ in schooling and 
educating of youth,” and in other pious works.* 

Monasticism arose at a very early period in the East. The original 
monks were eremites ; in Egypt and in Syria they dwelt for a time 
alone. Afterwards, being formed into associations, they lived secluded 
from the world/ and passed their time in labor, devotional services, 
and in begging their support. In the West, the institution was from 

1 Histoire Iiteraire de la France. Far Benedictine. Tome I. 

* Lit. HU. Ben. Tome II. p. 31. 8 Fra Paolo SarpL Benef. p. 9. 
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the beginning of a more human-like and elevating character. It was 
designed for religious men who, in retirement from the world, might 
find enjoyment and discharge duty in Christian studies, devotional 
services, self-discipline, useful labor and beneficent deeds. Religion 
fled to them as a covert from the times, and literature and science 
were saved from utter destruction, by finding an asylum in these 
retreats. Indeed, of many of them, schools were at first the leading 
characteristics. The theological coenobium under Schaumburgua 
was intended chiefly for a school and an ecclesia of theologians. 1 

Monasteries were founded in Gaul and other parts of Europe, 
originally without much expense to the public. When an asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose, as much wild land was ceded to 
them as they would cultivate, and their time was divided between 
prayera, study, and labor on the soil. After preparatory attention to 
the arts, the time devoted to study was spent upon the great works 
of the Latin and Greek fathers, and upon the Scriptures. Every 
convent had its library, and many of the feebler monks were em- 
ployed in copying ancient manuscripts, instead of working upon the 
soil. Although their primary business was with spiritual learning— 
for almost the whole of the Latin and Greek classics which have come 
down to us, we are indebted to their indefatigable labors. Every 
monastery had its school for the instruction of the youth who came 
thither to embrace the monastic life. In them were trained some of 
the finest minds of the age. Of the famous monastery of the Isle 
de Levins, it was said by S. Caesaire, u that here excellent monks 
were educated and sent out for Bishops in all the provinces. They 
were received small, and were returned great. From being weak 
and without experience, in understanding and influence they became 
kings. The institution raised its members to the highest degree of 
virtue, even to Jesus Christ, on the wings of charity and humility.” a 

Monasteries were multiplied to an almost incredible extent. It is 
said that there were no less than 15,000 connected with the Benedic- 
tines at one time. They were open on easy conditions, to all classes. 
The rich and the noble often sent in their sons to be educated for the 
church. The poor, especially orphans, and many of them from early 
childhood, were received on charity ; while the middling classes, and 
the wealthy, if they pleased, could here find an asylum for life, on 
condition of assenting to the rules of the order, and contributing their 
possessions to the common stock. The cause of this wonderful rush 
to the monasteries, may be found in the circumstances of the times. 

1 M&gdeburgh Centuries, seventh century, p. 89. 2 Ben. Tome II. p. 39. 
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Some were moved by a fervent religions spirit; some by conscious 
crimes or sins — mistaking the true means of expiation; but very 
many were driven by the public confusion which prevailed, by terror 
of the barbarians, by the exorbitant demands of the ruling powers, 
and by a knowledge of the fact which soon became general, that these 
humble abodes of the professedly self-renouncing, were the true, and 
after a time almost the only roads to preferment and honor in the 
church. 1 Consequently, says Gibbon, whole legions were buried 
in these religious sanctuaries. Here, peasants, slaves, mechanics, as 
well as some noblemen and noblemen’s sons found shelter and sub- 
sistence.” 2 

About the time when so many monasteries were founded on the 
continent by Jerome, Columban, Benedict and others, Christianity 
was propagated in Ireland by St. Patrick and monasteries were estab- 
lished in that region. “The lands which he received as presents 
from converted chieftains he applied to the founding of cloisters which 
were designed to serve as nursing schools for teachers of the people 
and from them was to proceed the civilization of the country.” 8 The 
monastery of Bangor, in Flintshire, where the world-renowned mis- 
sionary Columban was educated, contained at one time above 2000 
brethren. He was the founder of the famous school of the prophets 
in Iona, which though a monastic institution, was for a long period, 
after the middle of the sixth century, the great light of insular Europe. 
Many similar establishments sprung up in Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, so that during the next 400 years not less than a hundred con- 
vents rose and flourished, on the model of Iona. 

There were other facilities for ministerial education. The great 
schools at Alexandria and Athens still flourished though not perhaps 
in all their glory. There were schools also in Borne, Constantinople 
and other places which Christian princes still patronized — some of 
them like Amalasontha, regent for her son Athalerick about A. D. 530, 
pledging the teachers their full salary out of the public treasures. 4 
The bishop Etherius collected the boys of his community, instructed 
each one in letters ; eique agros et vineas largitus est, as the citizens 
bestowed their liberality on him. Patroclus built an oratorium in 
which he instructed boys for the church. 8 Gregory the Great estab- 
lished a school of young singers which he himself directed and to 
which he gave revenues and dwelling-houses at Borne. Even to the 

1 Ncander, Vol. II. p. 261. 3 Gib. IV. p. 378. • Neander, Vol. II. p. 124. 

4 Sclirockh’s Christliche Kirckengcschichte, Theil XVI. 60, 61. 

8 Magdeburgh Centuries, VoL H. sixth century, p. 205. 
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ninth century there were those who pretended to show the bed on 
which lying he used to sing, and the rod with which he threatened 
the boys. 1 There were few examples among the religious teachers 
of this darkening period who attempted to communicate even the 
elements of philological learning, but sacred psalmody was indispen- 
sable to a good theological education. When we think of the Gre- 
gorian chant, we cannot but respect the taste of its author, enemy as 
he was to secular learning. At the council of Vaunce A. D. 592, 
It was ordered that all ministers according to the salutary custom ob- 
served through all Italy should take the young unmarried readers into 
their houses, teach them psalms, keep them to the reading of the holy 
Scriptures and instruct them in the law of the Lord. 3 

Though ignorance, in the sixth century had become deplorable, 
yet some of the old secular schools still survived. There were also 
a great number of cathedral schools, one at least in every diocese, 
under the direction of the bishop or of some scholar or scholars ap- 
pointed by him. These were spread all over Gaul and other parts 
of christianized Europe. In them youth were instructed to some 
extent in the liberal arts, by way of preparation for those sacred 
studies which constituted the principal business of the schools. 8 

Pausing a moment at the commencement of the seventh century, 
we can see, on looking back over the preceding three hundred years 
— that up to this time there could have been no want of clergymen, 
qualified according to the ideas of the times, for the sacred office. 
The vast wealth of the church, the power and immunities of its min- 
isters, cathedral schools, and cloisters — confusion in civil affairs, 
driving many of the first minds into the monastic seminaries — • 
the ease with which any young man could obtain an education for the 
ministry — learning concentrated in the ecclesiastical orders, prefer- 
ment to be hoped for chiefly in the line of the same — these circum- 
stances would naturally crowd the clerical ranks to their utmost 
capacity. 

From this period, viz. the end of the sixth century, down to the 
time of Charlemagne towards the close of the eighth, the same gene- 
ral system of theological education was preserved. The episcopal 
schools still sustain themselves though in waning glory. Distinguished 
prelates, lights of the age, if lights they should be called, superintend- 
ed the instruction of these seminaries of knowledge. 4 In the diocese 
of Vienne the number of the schools was prodigious. Within these 

1 Schiockh’g Christliche Kirchengeachichte, Theil XVI. 63. 8 Ibid. 64. 

s Ben. Lit. VoL IIL p. 30, 31. * Ben. HL 435, 428. 
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limits there were said to be no less than sixty monasteries, without 
including those of the capital. 1 The Monks of France were accus- 
tomed under direction of the bishops, to give instruction and preach 
in the country, hear the confessions of worldly men, and announce 
the faith in unenlightened regions. 2 Some of the monastic schools 
became very distinguished and were the literary and religious cuna- 
bula of many of the finest minds of the age.* Such especially were 
the schools of Luxen and Fontcnelle. Young men of the first fami- 
lies flocked to them for the purpose of obtaining the elements of 
science and the first principles of Christian truth. 4 The monastery 
of S. Midard at Soissons was very celebrated both for discipline and 
letters. Four hundred monks sustained there the perpetual psalm- 
ody, while in a public academy connected with the convent, divine 
and human sciences were taught. In the school of the monastery of 
Montier la Celle were found many bishops and writers not without 
merit, while from the monastery of S. Germain at Auxerre were 
chosen nearly all the prelates who governed the church in that region. 6 
It i9 easy to judge, say the Benedictines, what great care must have 
been taken to cultivate letters in these institutions, from the fact that 
the lights of the age proceeded as much from them as from the epis- 
copal schools. Indeed these last often derived their glory from the 
former inasmuch as the greater part of the bishops at the head of the 
episcopal schools had themselves received their education in the 
cloisters.® The French schools of this age also formed a great number 
of able missionaries who went forth and established Christianity in the 
unevangelized parts of Gaul. So that while the church was suffering 
great losses in the East, it was making great acquisitions by mission- 
ary labors in the West. 7 

The principal difference in the condition of letters between the 
fifth and seventh centuries, consists in this. Laymen generally, and 
a part of the clergy neglected learning, while the monks gave greatly 
increased attention to it. Few, however, wrote for posterity, or took 
any pains to preserve original productions. 8 

Indeed, notwithstanding the favorable account of the Parisian 
Benedictines, respecting their much admired Gaul, learning as they 
also frequently confess, both secular and ecclesiastical, was in a de- 
plorable condition. The time of students was spent on comparatively 
insignificant studies, while thorough scholarship had almost disap- 

i Ben. III. 432. a Ibid. 435. 8 Ibid. 437. 

* Ibid. 438. 8 Ibid. 441. « Ibid. 443. 

7 Ibid. 447. 8 Ibid, 455. 
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pe&red from society. Bat the little knowledge which existed among 
the clergy was quite equal to the demand. Laical ignorance con- 
tented itself with ecclesiastical ignorance for its guide. High offices 
in the church were open to the most worldly-minded aspirants who 
had the ability to secure the favor of lawless princes, and were wil- 
ling to wear occasionally the sacerdotal robes. — From the beginning of 
the year 500 , every clerk had been ordained to some office, and lived 
Upon the common maintenance. None were ordained without a ben- 
efice, or, in the centuries next following, without at least the expec- 
tation of a benefice. But, about the times just preceding the reign of 
Charlemagne, while many made themselves clergymen to secure ex- 
emptions, stipends and emoluments, as also to obtain rank, wealth 
and power, through “ the wealthines9 of the benefices,” chief men of 
the court, city or government were often elevated by their unscrupu- 
lous princes to the office and professions of the Bishops. 1 All these 
circumstances combined go to show that what with some self-denying 
men who courted hardship for Christ’s sake in the more difficult labors 
of the church, and many partially-educated monks suffering with 
ennui in their monotonous employments which had now become ex- 
ceedingly jejune and unprofitable to the intellect, and longing for the 
freedom of active service— and what with ambitious and unprinci- 
pled aspirants to posts of affluence and honor, the ranks of the clergy, 
educated more or less as circumstances might demand, must always 
have been crowded to excess. 

Charlemagne was the great light of the dark ages. A man of a 
rough but generous spirit, of indomitable energy, of an intellect gi- 
gantic for the times, invincible in war, he had also some natural 
tendencies towards refinement, a desire to extend civilization, and 
most of all, a rude zeal for the prosperity of the church. Our sub- 
ject and our limits will not allow us to speak further of him as a 
statesman and a soldier. Without early education, he had the saga- 
city, in his manhood, to see that wisdom is the handmaid of virtue, 
and that knowledge is power. For the benefit of his kingdom, and 
especially of the church, he invited learned men to his court, and 
established a school in his imperial palace. The chief master of this 
seminary was Alcuin, a distinguished scholar and theologian, an Eng- 
lishman from the great monastic school at York. Ajnong the pupils 
were Charles, Pepin, and Louis, sons of Charlemagne, two arch- 
bishops, Riculf archbishop of Mayence, and Rigbod, archbishop of 


1 Fra Paolo Sarpi, p. 13, 20, 
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Trbves, several of his privy councillors, his daughter and his sister, 
both of the name of Gisla, and a part of the time the monarch him* 
self. For the reestablishment of the monastic and Episcopal schools 
which had now everywhere fallen into decay, Charlemagne published 
an imperial circular , of which the following is an extract : 

“ Charles, by the aid of God, eta, to Bangulf, Abbott and his bro- 
therhood, health : 

“ We beg to inform your Devotion to God, that, in concert with 
our councillors, we have deemed it beneficial that in the Bishoprics 
and monasteries confided by the favor of Christ to our government,- 
care should be taken not only to live orderly and according to our 
holy religion, but moreover to instruct in the knowledge of letters, 
and according to the capacity of individuals, all such as are able to 
leam.” * * * * 

“ It is certain, at all events, that the allegories, emblems and im- 
agery of the holy writings will be more readily comprehended in 
their true spiritual meaning, by those who are versed in general 
learning.” * * * * u As you value our favor, fail not to com- 

municate copies of this communication to all the suffragan bishops, 
and all the monasteries around you.” 1 

Under the influence of such men as Alcuin, Theodulph, bishop of 
Orleans, and Leidrade, afterwards archbishop of Lyons, the theolo- 
gical schools were everywhere reestablished, and began to obtain 
celebrity. Among the capitularies of Theodulph, are the following ; 
u If any priest wishes to send his nephew or any other of his relatives 
to school, we allow him to be sent to the church of St. Croix, or to 
the monastery of St. Argnor, or of St Lipard, or any other monas- 
tery confided to our government” “ Let the priests hold schools in 
villages and districts, and if any of the faithful wish to confide their 
young children to them, in order to have them study letters, let them 
not refuse to receive and instruet them in perfect charity.” * * * 
w And while instructing children, let them exact no price therefor 
and receive nothing, except when the parent shall offer it them wil- 
lingly, and out of affection.” 3 The last two sentences are quoted 
partly to introduce the remark of Guizot, who had so thoroughly 
studied the history of these times, that “ this last article is almost the 
only monument of this epoch which positively institutes a teaching 
destined for others than priests. All the measures whether of Alcuin 
or Charlemagne, which I have hitherto spoken of, have the literary 


1 Guizot His. Civ., VoL HL p. 38. 


2 Ibid, p. 60. 
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education of priests for their object” 1 The views of Charlemagne 
on the subject, are more fully expressed perhaps in another ordinance 
of which we copy a part : “ Charles, by the aid of God, king of the 
Franks and Lombards, and prince of the Romans, to the high minis- 
ters of religion throughout our dominions ; having it near at heart 
that the churches should more and more advance towards perfection, 
and being desirous of restoring by assiduous care the cultivation of 
letters which have almost entirely disappeared amongst us, in conse- 
quence of the neglect and indifference of our ancestors, we would 
excite by our own example all well disposed persons to the study of 
the liberal arts.” 2 

Under the influence of Charlemagne and his learned coadjutors at 
court, perpetuated by his immediate successors, Lewis the Meek and 
Charles the Bald, the episcopal schools and cloister schools which 
had so degenerated as to be almost worthless were revived — and 
others were established all over the empire. They were designed, as 
already intimated, for the clergy, as much knowledge was not often 
considered necessary in other stations. Decrees were passed in 
council that every bishop should employ some learned men to instruct 
the young priests of his congregation, in the doctrines and in the 
manner of preaching the same according to the purest understanding 
of the fathers ; that church music should be taught in these schools, 
lest ignorance of this sacred art should lead to ignorance in every 
other kind of useful knowledge* The bishops established schools in 
their dioceses, especially to instruct the young ecclesiastics in religion 
and in the arts so far as they were thought conducive thereto. It 
was an established principle in the cathedral schools, that next to 
their own studies, the wiser and more experienced should devote 
themselves to the instruction of the younger. Especially was this 
expected of the cloister schools which were still richer, more nume- 
rous, more firmly established, more flourishing. 8 

But the splendor which ushered in the ninth century was soon to 
be eclipsed. The division of the empire, the distraction of society 
which followed, and the recklessness of princes in seizing upon church 
property,— though the reformation in letters was never afterwards 
in all places wholly destroyed, replunged the world generally into 
darkness. And as usually happens when circumstances allow the re- 
action its full force, temporary illumination was followed by a deeper 
night. Before the close of the century, ignorance and corruption 

1 Guizot, Vol. III. p. 60. , 8 Ibid, p. 36. 

• Schrockh’a Kirchcn-Geschichte, Yol. XXI. p. 138, etc. 
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overspread society, the clergy and the schools not excepted. “ The 
ignorance of the clergy was so great that few of them conld read or 
write, and very few could express their thoughts with precision and 
clearness.” 1 Confusion, deterioration approaching barbarity, marked 
the age. Bishops were distinguished chiefly for voluptuousness, and 
priests and monks by the vices they were set to reform. Kings and 
princes seized upon church property and bestowed it upon their 
dependents. The powerful who had the command of benefices filled 
them with inefficient and often immoral ministers who would suffer 
vices to pass unreproved — or gave them as a means of support to 
such sons of chief families as by the feebleness of their talents could 
acquire a living in no other way. 2 

In the tenth century men of learning and piety were still more un- 
common, and even in the best of the schools little of much value was 
taught. The century has been justly called the tron age, as respects 
literature and science, in European Christendom. But ignorance was 
not the worst feature of the times. The moral light had become 
darkness, and how great that darkness ) The clergy of this age 
have been not unjustly characterized as “ illiterate, stupid, ignorant,” 
M libidinous, superstitious and flagitious.” 2 

We cannot follow down in detail the gloomy history of the ages 
immediately following. Partial reformations were here and there 
attempted, a few new schools were established and taught with some 
success; there were ecclesiastics who bad mastered the Trivium 
and even some the Quadrivium, but with honorable exceptions, the 
corruption of morals among the clergy was deplorable and astonishing. 
Everything on the whole went on from bad to worse, down to the 
establishment of the great universities of modem times, and in some 
respects even down to the reformation. Whoever would refresh his 
memory, with the dark side of those dark and dreadful days, may 
turn to page 369 of the second volume of Mosheim, and read the 
translator’s note, which he will there find, as descriptive of clerical 
manners in the fourteenth century. It is an exhibition of moral pu- 
tridity which had been steadily accumulating and festering for almost 
600 years. 

This brief review of ministerial education in the dark ages shows, 
that clerical ignorance is the sure precursor of public corruption — 
and that down almost if not quite to the times of the reformation, the 
church could not have suffered from the want of such ministers as 
she was willing in her degradation to receive. 

1 Murdocks Mosheim, VoL 11. p. 60. 2 Ibid. pp. 60, 61. 9 Ibid. p. 119. 
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University op Paris. 

The oldest universities of Europe sprung up in the twelfth century. 
Distinguished teachers, like William of Champeaux, and Peter Abe- 
lard his disciple, proposed to give public instruction to such as would 
hear them. In the new stimulus felt by the human mind, multitudes 
rushed to the seats of learning thus established, and for their benefit 
suitable charters being obtained, universities were established. That 
at Paris was chiefly a theological school, and was for several centu- 
ries designated the “ first school of the church.” All its graduates, 
whether in the faculties of the arts or of divinity, had the power of 
teaching in the university. Its pupils were exempted from all taxes, 
customs, personal burdens — and the institution received great privi- 
leges and immunities. In 1453 the school at Paris had 25,000 stu- 
dents, and soon after, it is said, 30,000. It was difficult for the 
scholars, on account of their great number, to find suitable lodgings. 
Various expedients were adopted to remedy this inconvenience. But 
the poorer students being still exposed to great hardships, certain be- 
nevolent individuals erected buildings for their use, making provisions 
in them both for free lodgings and free board, to which afterwards 
stipends were added to defray general expenses. These foundations 
were first established by the religious orders, for the benefit of stu- 
dents in theology. 1 This department was founded and chiefly en- 
dowed as a college by Robert de Sorbonne, and thus derived the 
name of Sorbonna or Sorbonne, which it has retained. 2 Provisions 
of the same character became afterwards numerous and abundant 

A good account of what is now called the University of France may 
be found in Vol. XI. of the American Quarterly Register, 1836, writ- 
ten by Rev. Dr. Baird, at that time residing in Paris. The old and 
world-renowned University of Paris was broken up and destroyed in 
the Revolution, 1792, and has never since been restored on its former 
plan — though the system of higher education in Paris is virtually the 
same as before. The University of France has reference to the entire 
school system of the kingdom, including the schools of collegiate and 
theological education. There are 300 communal colleges supported 
chiefly by tuition fees of pupils. The Royal Colleges are 40 in number. 
They are supported by government, which also makes provision for 
a great number of students at the public expense. The salaries of 
professors are small, but pensions are granted to the superannuated 
who have served more than twenty years. 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica. 8 Mosheim, Vol. II. p. 228. 
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There are eight Faculties of theology, six of them Catholic, one 
Lutheran. In 1815 there were 5,233 theological students. The 
government gives annually to the Catholic theological seminaries, for 
the education of young men for the ministry 2,525 bourses, valued at 
400 francs each, making in all the enormous sum of $189,375, while 
to the protestants it grants 30 bourses and 60 demi-bourses, amount- 
ing to $4,500.' 

The Royal and Communal Colleges are not professional schools, 
but schools of secondary instruction, corresponding somewhat to the 
gymnasia of Germany, the Rugby and Eton schools, in England, and 
our own colleges. Pupils are admitted however at a very early age, 
sometimes when not more than eight or nine years old, and with very 
small acquirements. 3 The college courses, 1836, are almost entirely 
Latin and Greek, with a little Geography, History and Rhetoric. 
Examinations for degrees in arts are confined to these two ancient 
languages, except that the pupils must answer any questions in phi- 
losophy, history, literature and philology suggested by the passages in 
which they are examined. From these schools they proceed to the 
study of theology and other professions. 8 The higher schools are ex- 
cessively stimulated by prizes, competitions, etc. all the way up into 
society. 4 

Connect the foregoing with the public maintenance of the clergy, 
and there appears no want of available means in Catholic France for 
educating a priesthood and filling its ranks to excess. 


English Universities. 

The English universities and endowed schools next demand our 
attention. That the gospel was preached in England at a very early 
period, by apostolic men, if not by an apostle, and with success, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. It is also probable that Lucius, an En- 
glish king or nobleman, performed important service in the reviving 
and extending of British churches, in the second century ; and that 
not long after, efficient measures were taken for the establishment of 
schools for the education of the clergy. Indeed, it is affirmed that 
this same Lucius was the founder of the great monastery at Bangor, 
which flourished so remarkably in the early centuries. It was at 
first a college of Christian philosophy, or an academy of liberal arts 
and learned men ; but after a time, was changed into a monastery 

1 Am. Q. Reg., Vol. XI. 9 Bache’s Report on Education in Europe, 1839. 

9 Essays by the London Central Society of Education, Vol. L 4 Bache. 
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under title of apostolic order. 1 The Magdeburg Centuries speak 
of it as being a most noble college in the reign of Constantine, nou- 
rishing more than 2000 men in Christian studies. 9 In A. D. 603, 
Adelfred, king of Bemicia, having laid siege to Chester, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty monks went out from this monastery with the Britons, 
to assist, by their prayers and encouraging exhortations, in the de- 
fence. The enraged king sent a detachment who attacked these un- 
armed monks with such vigor, that only fifty of them escaped. After 
the surrender of Chester, he took possession of Bangor, and entirely 
destroyed the monastery, “ a building so extensive that there was a 
mile’s distance from one gate of it to another, and it contained two 
thousand one hundred monks. 8 

To Iona, where was the great institution founded by Columban to- 
wards the end of the sixth century, we have already alluded. It was 
for several centuries the principal theological seminary of the Scottish 
church, and in it most of her clergy were educated. 4 The whole 
island had been given to the Scotch (Irish) monks by the Piets for 
preaching the gospel to them. Camden’s Brit., Vol. II. 401. An able 
account of this institution, by Rev. Dr. Pond, may be found in the 
A. Q. R., Vol. IX As to the manner in which they were supported, 
a general remark will apply to this and all similar schools of the 
times, whether in England or on the continent. They were con- 
nected with monasteries. The monks maintained themselves partly 
by manual labor, on the lands conveyed to the institutions by their 
founders and patrons, partly by property bestowed upon them by 
richer members, who, in renouncing the world for the seclusion of a 
coenobite, had volunteered, according to the custom, to cast their 
possessions into the common stock, and partly by the contributions 
and legacies of “ the faithful,” who were disposed to sustain the cause 
of Christian learning, or make the sainted anchorites the almoners of 
their bounty to the poor. 5 

When Alfred succeeded to the throne of England, A. D. 871, the 
nation was found deeply sunk in ignorance and barbarism. Dreadful 
ravages had been made by the Danes, who destroyed the monasteries, 
burnt the libraries, butchered or dispersed the monks. Such was 
the ignoranee of the times, that Alfred complains that he knew of 
no one south of the Thames, who could interpret the Latin service. 


1 Usher’s Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Primordiis, Chap. V. p. 182, etc. 

8 Cent IV. Ch. VII. 8 Hume’s Eng. Vol. I. p. 32, Harper’s Ed. 

4 Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 381, u. 7. 5 Gib., Vol. IV. p. 384. 
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This prince made great efforts to restore learning, and was formerly 
reputed the founder of Oxford University, which, according to Mr, 
Hume, he endowed with privileges, revenues and immunities. 1 This 
statement of the English historian is now generally discredited. 
But, whoever may have been the founder of the university, there is 
good evidence that, as early as the end of the ninth century, u Ox- 
ford was the seat of a school of the highest intellectual activity then 
existing.” 3 By the end of the eleventh century, it had as good a 
title to be called a University as Paris. 8 In the thirteenth century, 
it is said that no less than 30,000 scholars, including young and old, 
servitors, waiters, etc., were enrolled as connected with it. Allowing 
for exaggeration, it is certain that this seat of learning was thronged 
by immense multitudes of pupils. They were not, however, all nor 
chiefly theological students. The nation at large was waking to life, 
and thousands flocked to the great fountains of learning to satisfy 
the thirst for knowledge, and prepare for the various stations which 
intelligent society should offer. The institution, however, met with 
reverses, and so lost its popularity, that A. D. 1438, it was said, 
“ out of so many thousand students reputed to have been here at a 
former time, not one thousand now remains to us.” 4 

Cambridge was raised into a seat of learning first by the monks of 
England, who maintained their establishment for a time at a place 
about thirty miles north of that city. We hear of it in the eleventh 
century. After undergoing various fortunes like its elder sister, both 
universities, subsequent to the Wickliffite controversy, were aban- 
doned by the people very much to the clergy. Oxford was miserably 
poor. The only university building of any importance erected before 
the Reformation, was a theological school, for which the university 
begged assistance from all quarters. “ It still stands as a splendid 
memorial of the architecture of the reign of Edward IV.” 5 The 
pupils were now mostly taken from the poorer classes, “ so that in 
fact few of the academic population could support themselves.” 
Henry VI. founded King’s College, and gave many benefactions and 
stipeuds to scholars, while wealthy prelates and other great men 
maintained a certain number of students, at their own expense, and 
teachers were supported by ecclesiastical endowments and clerical 
benefices.® Indeed, the number of students now greatly depended 
upon the number of endowments for their support. 

1 Hume, Vol. I. p. 74. 

2 Huber’s Hist, of the Eng. Universities, edited by F. W. Newman, A. D. 1843. 

8 lb. p, 43. 4 lb. p. 168. 5 lb. p. 168. 8 Huber, Vol. I. p. 171. 
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The most effective means employed, in the education of young 
men, especially for the ministry, was in the founding and endowing 
of colleges. These were intimately connected with the university, 
under its general supervision, making a part of it, but having prop- 
erty and rights of their own. They were not intended originally to 
support graduates, but “ to assist clerical students through their course 
of study,” which might last from ten to fifteen years. Asa neces- 
sary evil, the Fellows were allowed to retain their stipends till they 
could secure a benefice ; the college Fellows thus became gradually, 

the actual stem of the university.” The college system was origi- 
nally, briefly this : Benevolent individuals established foundations for 
indigent scholars, erected buildings in which they lived, and entrusted 
the affairs of the institution to overseers, who, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, were called a college. The system begins with 4 magistri 
who formed University College in Oxford, and proceeds to the 70 
Fellows in King’s College, Cambridge. Bishop Wykenham founded 
the first complete college. 1 1 is endowment was named New College. 
It was established in the university at Oxford, and contained 70 
Fellows, of whom 50 were theologians, 8 canonists, 10 chaplains, 3 
choralists and 16 chorister boys. The college had 12 prebendaries 
as teachers, 270 free admissions for scholars. A Latin school kept 
at Winchester for preparatory education, was attached to the college. 1 
“ From the first, the endowed members of the colleges either be- 
longed by preference to the ecclesiastical order, or were destined to 
the church.” 2 The foundations were for students, masters of arts 
being considered students also, only of a higher class. These last 
being allowed to remain in their places till they could obtain a bene- 
fice in the Church, or were otherwise provided for, became in time 
so numerous as to occupy sometimes all the places, and exclude 
younger students. Hence, in the fifteenth century, foundations were 
given chiefly u to furnish a decent and permanent maintenance for 
poor men of learning of the clerical order,” and not as mere stipends 
for undergraduates. The degree of Master of Arts became grad- 
ually a tacit condition of election to a Fellowship. This mode of 
filling the foundations was the predominating one at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 8 

About this time or a little before, the spirit for classical learning 
began to revive. Enthusiasm for this species of scholarship reached 
its highest point during the reign of Henry VIII. and under the in- 


1 Huber, Vol. I. p. 201. 8 Ibid, 203. 8 lb. 204. 
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fluence of Cardinal Wolsey. This new movement was sustained 
chiefly by individual energy. The Eton and Cambridge foundations 
of Henry VI. and his noble queen had probably the revival of classi- 
cal learning in view. Corpus Christi College was founded A. D. 
1516 by Fox, bishop of Winchester, especially to encourage classical 
attainments. It was endowed for 20 fellows, 20 stipendiary students, 
and 3 professorships, Greek, Latin and theology. 1 Cardinal College 
was established by Wolsey in Oxford. The revenues of 22 priories 
and convents were diverted to it, by papal bulls and royal privileges 
in 1524 and 1525. Provision was made for CO canonists and 40 
priests, with 10 endowed professorship*, besides subordinate situations, 
stipends, etc., making in all not less than 160 members. Wolsey 
contributed the first year 8000 pounds from his own princely reve- 
nues — and also founded at Ipswich a great Latin school of prepara- 
tory education to be connected with it Wolsey’s College after being 
exposed to destruction by the king was revived by him and further 
endowed with lectureships and 100 studentships. It is now called 
Christ’s Church College, and lias attained an uncontested supremacy 
over all institutions of the kind. 3 

Queen Elizabeth was a distinguished patroness of learning. 
Through her influence those who sought her favor founded the Rug- 
by school and nearly a third of all the endowed schools in England 
— of which, including Ireland and Wales, there are three or four 
hundred. In her reign the universities, which for a long time had 
been frequented chiefly by the sons of the lower classes, began to en- 
joy the favor of the aristocracy — and a degree became the mark of 
a gentleman. Sons of the gentry in Elizabeth’s time, and ever since, 
have composed the greater part of the academic population, though 
ecclesiastics have always maintained a leading control, and have oc- 
cupied most of the Fellowships in the institution. 8 

Both the universities have been greatly enriched with new colleges, 
and increased endowments for the old ones, since the times of Eliza- 
beth. The resources of Christ’s Church, Oxford, amount now to over 
£80,000 a year. It lodges about 400 persons within its walls, hav- 
ing a splendid room and sometimes suites of rooms for each. 4 

Fellowships in the colleges are of different value. There are some 
in Oxford which are worth, in prosperous years, not less than £600 
or £700 — while others produce an income of not more than £100 — 
and some in Cambridge are still smaller. But all secure to the foun- 


l Huber, Vol. I. p. 231. a Ibid, p. 262. 8 lb. p. 333. * lb. Vol. H. p. 272. 
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dationers board and lodging — and are now tenable for life, unless 
the holder marries, becomes possessed of large estates, or accepts a 
more lucrative living elsewhere. The scholarships vary, in annual 
value from £100 to £80, and even £20 or less, though with some 
additional advantages in respect to board. There are also in most 
of the colleges a class of scholars, known as exhibitioners, who receive 
annual pensions either from the college or from endowed schools of 
which these scholars were formerly members. Some of the exhibi- 
tions are said to be very valuable. The professorships are all estab- 
lished by the crown or by private endowments — though the holders 
of these offices have little to do except read lectures occasionally. 
In 1839 there were in Oxford, besides five halls, partially endowed, 
nineteen endowed colleges. In Magdalen College, for instance, there 
were on the foundations a president, 40 fellows, 30 demies, school- 
master, usher, 4 chaplains, 4 organists, 8 clerks, and 16 choristers; 
Corpus Chrisd College, a president, 20 fellows, 20 scholars, 2 chap- 
lains, and 4 exhibitioners ; St John’s College, a president, 50 fellows 
and scholars, chaplain, etc. There were in all 557 fellowships, 26 
university scholarships, 2 university fellowships, 399 college scholar- 
ships, exhibitioners, etc., 8 university benefices valued at £2,400 ; 445 
eollege benefices valued at £136,500, besides college prizes, univer- 
sity prizes, etc. The total revenue at Oxford for officers, fellows, 
scholarships, etc., was as follows: colleges, £152,670, university, 
£22,000; in all £174,670. Cambridge has not quite so many fel- 
lowships, but nearly twice as many scholarships, exhibitioners, etc. 
The value of its benefices is considerably less than of Oxford. The 
whole number on the books considered as belonging, in some capacity 
or other, to the institution is a little larger at Cambridge than at Ox- 
ford — Cambridge 5,575, Oxford 5,264.* Indeed, the one institution 
is the counterpart of the other, Cambridge being the twin 6ister of 
Oxford, or the same theme with variations. 

The University at Dublin sustains the same general character with 
the foregoing, though in all respects of much humbler dimensions. 
The universities of London, founded 1886, and of Durham, 1837, are 
of too recent origin to be of importance to our present purpose. 

There are numerous endowed schools in England for preparatory 
education. The school at Westminster contains from 300 to 350 
boys in eight classes. They are divided into town’s boys and king’s 
scholars. The king’s scholars are always forty in number, and are 


i Encyclopaedia Britannica, YoLXXIL 
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chosen from the upper half of the school, chosen after severe exami- 
nations, chosen solely from merit. Being placed on a foundation is 
thus esteemed an honor and is a preparation for a foundation at 
Christ’s Church in Oxford or Trinity College, Cambridge. At Eton, 
on the contrary, boys are admitted on the foundation at their first 
coming without examinations, without special regard to merit, but 
chiefly because of indigent circumstances. Hence what is esteemed 
an honor at Westminster is considered a degradation at Eton. The 
foundation scholars at the latter school are, moreover, as a general 
thing, inferior to their fellow pupils of the same age and standing. 1 
These facts are instructive especially in reference to the best manner 
of bestowing charity upon students who need help. 

Reviewing the English universities in connection with the educa- 
tion and supply of Christian ministers, it will be readily seen, that 
there has been at no time any serious want of pecuniary means for 
preparing a sufficient number of men for the sacred office. “ Down to 
the middle of the reign of Henry VIII,” says Macaulay, “ no line of 
life bore so inviting an aspect to ambitious and covetous natures as 
the priesthood.” 2 And though a reverse in the condition of the infe- 
rior clergy bore heavily upon a portion of the order towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, yet on the whole the clerical profession 
in the established church has been full of invitations at least to serious 
and intelligent youth down to the present time. They may acquire 
an education, though indigent, in a highly honorable way, be sure of 
a comfortable living and standing in the best society as Fellows of a 
college till some beneficed parish is open for them — and there in a 
situation secured to them for life, enjoy learned leisure, opportuni- 
ties for doing good, and the respect and friendship of the first classes 
in the country. 

Church livings are also inviting to the educated younger sons of 
the nobility, who flock in great numbers to the church as a means of 
easy, honorable support and usefulness. Especially will this be the 
case while lucrative and easy situations are so numerous. Besides 
wealthy benefices which demand more or less labor and the enormous 
incomes of the high Episcopal dignitaries, according to a late Parlia- 
mentary return it appears that in England and Wales there are no 
less than 51 sinecure benefices, of which 18 are in the diocese of 
Norwich, their value varying from £10 to £1,125 a year, some of 
them even without any church whatever. 8 Valuable livings are also 

1 Edinburgh Review, March 1831. 2 Macaulay, Hist. Eng. Vol. I. p. 303. 

• Boston Christian Advocate and Christian Witness, Oct. 25, 1850. 
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accessible to clerical aspirants in tbe extensive colonies of the British 
Dominions. When, in these situations, tbe clergy cannot derive their 
support from a parish or diocese over which they are placed, an am- 
ple allowance is afforded them out of the immense church revenues 
which are under the direction of the crown in connection with the 
ecclesiastical commission. Faithful service for a brief period in these 
remoter stations, entitles the missionary to a support at home for the 
rest of his life. We are informed, for example, on unquestionable au- 
thority, that the gentleman sometime since appointed bishop of South- 
ern Africa, after spending ten years abroad, will be entitled to a dis- 
charge from further duty, and to receive a pension of £2000 a year, 
in his native country for the rest of his days. 

Moreover, the nature of the education which these universities 
especially propose, and which clerical situations require, is peculiarly 
attractive to a class of people with which England more than any 
other country in the world, abounds, to minds of intelligent dignity, 
conservative Christianity and tasteful seriousness. These universities 
undertake, not so much to form scholars, as gentlemen in the largest 
acceptation of the term — gentlemen to sustain the honors of a noble 
descent, clerical gentlemen to preserve and adorn the religion of the 
state, and school teachers of all grades who may educate the rising 
generation of gentlemen. “Sound common sense,” says Huber, 
quoting a passage from Kiiltner, who, he thinks, gives a just account 
of the best side of things, “ a knowledge of the world and mankind, 
respectability and dignity of manners, with an understanding of the 
rules and ordinances of the church, are looked upon as the best Pas- 
toral Theology.” 1 These are traits of character which, among other 
still higher qualifications, all right-minded Christians would wish to 
see in the clergy, and which doubtless are promoted by the generous 
manner in which beneficiary aid is bestowed upon the youthful scholar 
preparing for his office — while the character of the preparatory 
education, and the duties of the profession, as thus defined, attract 
many of the first minds in the land to the sacred offices of the church. 


Dissenters. 

The Dissenters of England are not equally favored in all these 
respects, with their brethren of the established order. Shut out 
from Oxford absolutely, by the ordinance which requires subscription 
to the Thirty Nine Articles, before matriculation ; and from Cam- 

1 Huber, Vol. H. p. 34 ]< 
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bridge virtually by the rule which requires the same conformity for 
a degree, the Dissenters were for a time “ in an evil case.” They 
soon, however, founded seminaries of learning for themselves, some 
of which are in a highly flourishing condition at this day. Alexander 
Bowers, in his history of the University of Edinburgh, published in 
1817, says, “ that the history of the education of English dissenting 
clergymen is little known ” in Scotland, and has never been properly 
investigated even in England. The best account of these institutions 
with which we are acquainted, has been written since the above date, 
and published in the A. Q. R. VIII. IX. and subsequent volumes. 
The articles were compiled by Rev. B. B. Edwards, now Professor in 
Andover, from original materials obtained, partly in manuscript, from 
Rev. Drs. Reed and Matheson, and other distinguished Dissenters. 
The original Dissenters had, many of them, been educated as church- 
men, in the English universities, and were thrown into the ranks of 
dissent, by the Bartholemew Act of 16C2, which ejected 2000 of the 
best ministers in England from their offices and livings. Their im- 
mediate successors were educated in Scotland, Holland, and by pri- 
vate ministers. Public academies were soon opened chiefly far 
theological students. The Orthodox Congregationalists established 
Highbury for the express purpose of preparing young men for the 
ministry. This institution, we are informed, has quite recently been 
amalgamated with Homerton and Coward Colleges. Homerton Col- 
lege existed, though in different places and with various fortunes, for 
more than a hundred years. It was under the patronage of a society for 
the education of pious young men for the ministry. Its object was to 
support twenty such men of good talents, and educate them for the 
stations they were to hold. The evangelical institution at Newport 
Pagnel had its origin in the plans and liberality of such men as New- 
ton, Thornton and Cowper. Its object was to prepare pious young 
men for the sacred office. Hackney Theological Seminary is under 
the patronage of the Evangelical Association for spreading the Gos- 
pel in England, and was founded A. D. 1803. It has sent out eight 
or ten foreign missionaries, and ten times as many home missionaries. 
“ Let us continue,” says the Society’s committee, “ to select men of 
decided and eminent piety, able to endure labor, men possessed, too, 
of mental energy ; apt to acquire and communicate divine wisdom ; 
let us do the best we can to educate them for our purpose ; let us use 
our best endeavors to place them in useful spheres of action ; let us 
encourage them by every means in our power ; pray for them,” etc. 
Blackburn Independent Academy is of a similar character. Most 
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of the scholars connected with these institutions are said to come from 
the wealthier classes of the middling interests — and as good a pro- 
vision has been made for the support of the more indigent, as under 
all the circumstances, could be expected. 

Universities of Scotland. 

We turn our attention next to the North. In 1410 a “ Pedagogy ” 
of a liberal character was founded at St. Andrews ; another at. Glas- 
gow in 1450 ; King’s College, Aberdeen, was founded in 1494. It 
was this year enacted by Parliament, in the time of James IV. of 
Scotland, that all barons and freeholders of property throughout the 
realm, should send their eldest sons and heirs to the schools from six 
or nine years of age, dll they had acquired “ perfite Latine” and then 
three years to the schools of art or “jure" or pay £20 to the king. 1 
The high school of Edinburgh was completed in 1578, and arrange- 
ments were made to secure a thorough knowledge of Ladn in it A 
new impulse was communicated by this school to the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, many of whom had been highly educated in Italy, France and 
Geneva. Considering the cause of the Reformation “ as identified 
with the progress of literature and science, they became extremely 
anxious to erect similar schools in every comer of their own nation 
where there existed any probability of success/’ In 1579 the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh took into consideration the founding of a univer- 
sity ; for which purpose, indeed, as far back as 1550, Robert Reid, 
bishop of Orkney, had bequeathed 8000 merks. The charter was 
given by Queen Mary. The institution has been generously endowed 
by royal grants, parliamentary enactments, bequests, etc., while the 
city of Edinburgh has been its constant and generous patron. This 
university is not now of a strictly ecclesiastical character. The same 
is true of that at Glasgow, St Andrew’s, and the colleges at Aber- 
deen. The professors, however, must take the established creed, and 
are subject to inspection by the church in matters of faith. The pro- 
fessors of divinity are members of Presbytery, and the universities 
send each a representative to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. In other respects they are intended for general education.* 
There are no Fellowships in these institutions, resembling those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where a number of literary men can be 
maintained, after the regular university course is completed. Pre- 

1 Bower’s Hist TJniv. Ed. Vol. I. p. 62. 

* Report of Commissioners on the Universities of Scotland, 1830. 

Vol. VIIL No. 30. 23 
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vious to 1880, students in theology were exempted from the payment 
of college fees. The reason of the exemption was “ the difficulty of 
procuring a sufficient number of young men properly educated for the 
church.” That difficulty having ceased, the commission recommended 
the payment of small fees amounting to about £4 a year, by each 
student in divinity. 1 The commission of 1830 object to the great num- 
ber of small bursaries which they find in these institutions. At King’s 
College there are 134 bursaries, at Marischal College 106, at St. 
Andrew’s 55. The number has increased and was thought likely still 
to increase, much beyond what is necessary for cases of indigence and 
for extraordinary merit. The consequence was that many stndents 
had been induced to attend upon these institutions for the sake of the 
small bursary, who had mistaken their calling. Instances are noticed 
of persons thus drawn from their proper sphere of life, who were 
afterwards subjected in consequence to great mortification, and were 
found in conditions of extreme penury and distress. It is the opinion 
of many of the wisest and best men in Scotland, that if a part of these 
bursaries were abolished, nothing would be lost to the cause of gene- 
ral learning or the clerical profession. 8 One thing^probably conduces 
more than almost anything else to the present abundant supply of 
ministers in Scotland, in addition to the inducements held out by the 
bursaries, and to the fact that the religious spirit in Scotland is of a 
high order. The General Assembly has a system of parochial schools 
under its immediate care, in which 100,000 pupils* are constantly 
instructed not only in human learning but in the principles of the 
Scottish church. These parish schools are nurseries not only of reli- 
gion generally, but of those dispositions which predispose to the study 
of theology and the office of the Christian ministry. 


German Universities. 

We cross once more to the continent. In Prussia the secondary 
schools are gymnasia, of which in the summer of 1834 there were 124* 
attended by 24,461 scholars, of whom 738 passed to the universities. 
These gymnasia are in large towns and most of the scholars are day 
scholars. ^ The knowledge acquired in them is nearly equal to what 
is usually obtained in our colleges, being much greater in Latin 
and Greek, though less in intellectual philosophy and mathematics. 


1 Report of Commissioners on the Universities of Scotland, 1830, p. 69. 

* Ibid. p. 53, etc* * North British Review, Vol. XIL No. 24, p. 492. 
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These schools are supported by the funds of the State and fees of the 
pupils. 1 

The professional schools are universities, where instruction is given 
in the arts, theology, etc. 

The university at Prague was founded A. D. 1348 by the king of 
Bohemia, under sanction of Pope Clement II. Fi*om this time down 
to the Reformation, the professors and students being considered ec- 
clesiastics, the organization rested entirely on a spiritual basis. Un- 
der promises of salaries, immunities and advantages, teachers and 
scholars were attracted from all parts of the world. Charles IV. en- 
riched the institution with lands, libraries, allowances for professors, 
stipends for students, etc. 3 

Erfurt (not now in operation) was founded in the middle of the 
15th century, and was endowed with rich stipends, and great numbers 
of burses : such as the collegium majus, bursa pauperum, bursa nova, 
bursa antiqua, bursa mariana, etc. 

u What above all distinguishes Leipsic, is the great number of 
stipends founded by the State, as well as by private donations, and 
which a great number of students have always enjoyed.” It will be 
seen in Bib. Sac., April, 1850, that there are nearly a thousand of these 
stipends, besides foundations for professors, and that the university is 
unusually rich. In the university of Frankfort on the Oder, John 
George founded a community where sixty students might be boarded 
at a cheap rate. This institution has since been united to the uni- 
versity of Breslau. Marburg, founded A. D. 1527, the first univer- 
sity that was established after the Reformation, received the income 
of several suppressed cloisters, and other important privileges. It 
was afterwards furnished with valuable stipends, foundations and 
endowments. 

Jena, founded A. D. 1547, received the possessions of these sup- 
pressed cloisters. Not to mention other early donations, its funds 
were greatly increased in 1817. Stipends and prizes for meritorious 
students were likewise established. 

Herborn, now discontinued, was founded A. D. 1584. The stu- 
dents were mostly natives of the country, and almost all were theo- 
logians. The natives enjoyed stipends which were all paid in ready 
money, and amounted to from 40 to 100 florins apiece. 

Halle was founded toward the close of the seventeenth century. 

1 Bache’s Report 

* A Q. R^ Vol. X. p. 345, “ A Concise History of German Universities, by 
Robert Baird, Paris, May, 1638” 
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A theological seminary was established in the university, soon after it a 
foundation, and was endowed with considerable stipends for poor stu- 
dents. Other donations succeeded, and after Wittenberg became 
connected with it in 1815, refectories and stipends were multiplied. 
Jn 1829 it had almost 1800 students, of whom 944 were theologians. 

In Gottingen, besides great endowments, there is an annual price 
medal in each of the faculties, (for composition,) of the weight of 
25 ducats. Its library contains 300,000 vols. 

Bonn, founded 1786, suppressed 1801, revived in 1815, receives 
from the State 82,522 Prussian dollars. Prizes for superior excel- 
lence in scholarship, refectories, stipends and like encouragements are 
by no means wanting. 1 

In Wurtemburg there is, or was, a few years ago, an arrangement 
by which two hundred theological scholars, half Protestants and half 
Catholics, might be gratuitously supported through their whole course, 
first : after leaving the gymnasium, in one of the primary theological 
schools, for four years ; then in the university of Tubingen, for five 
years — on condition that they will adopt the clerical profession. 2 

Thirty-four universities have been established in Germany. Four- 
teen of them are suppressed, and twenty still exist : of these, five am 
Catholic, 11 Protestant, four of a mixed character. . These are for a 
population of 40,000,000. 8 

In 1836 the expenditures of the university of Berlin, were 699,- 
846, of which 664,550 were paid out of the public treasury. The 
expenditures of Bonn were 689,685, of which government furnished 
649,949. The expenditures of Breslau were 672,299. Of this, the 
government paid 627,180. The expenditures of Halle were 670,788 
— government paid 642,278. Konigsberg expended 660,912, of 
which 625,433 were furnished by the government. 

These universities were chiefiy founded by the governments of the 
country in which they are situated. They are under the immediate 
and entire control of these governments. Buildings are erected and 
repaired, libraries enlarged, scientific collections are gathered, profes- 
sors supported, and all the expenses which the university revenues 
do not meet, are paid out of the public treasuries. 4 

There seems then to be ample provision in Germany for filling the 
ranks of the clerical profession. There are also inducements of the 

1 American Quarterly Register. 8 Bib. Rep. VoL I. p. 325. 

* A. Q. R n Vol. X.IX. 

4 Biblical Repository, January, 1831, Theological Education in Germany, by 
Dr. Robinson. For a valuable account of these institutions, see also the filibeg 
quent numbers of that journal 
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strongest kind to pursue a course of liberal education, and obtain the 
requisite qualifications to the ministry. All places of public emolu- 
ment or honor, both in Church and State, are held, more or leps 
directly, but entirely under the control of government ; and none of 
these above the lower class of school masters, can be obtained, except 
by those who have completed the prescribed course of education at 
the university. There, the educated class is the true and only aris- 
tocracy. When a young man, having passed successfully his univer- 
sity examination, becomes an accepted candidate for the sacred office, 
he is entitled to expect a situation, and if he fills it with credit, to 
look for promotion. The best livings, the most honorable and lucra- 
tive professorships are open to his aspirations. Or if he prefers to 
remain a pastor, where an easy course of prescribed duties is per- 
formed, all the remaining time is his own. This he may spend in 
literary leisure, or in preparing valuable works for the press, or in 
any other way that he sees fit And if he is neither immoral nor 
particularly unfaithful, elevated above the prejudices and caprices of 
his parish, he may go on in the independent discharge of his office, 
assured of ample support to the end. While, in this state of things, 
there are yet many devoted pastors, who labor with untiring zeal for 
the good of their flocks, many doubtless rush into the clerical profes- 
sion, without any just appreciation of its sacredness. But between 
these two classes there is, there can be, under present circumstances, 
no lack of ministers in Germany. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica enumerates ninety universities in 
Europe, besides those in England, Ireland and France. But they 
are neither essential to our purpose, nor do our limits allow us to 
notice them. 


United States. 

What we have to say in reference to the education and supply of 
ministers in the United States, may be arranged chiefly under the 
following heads : — 1st Motives to entering the Christian ministry. 
2d. Present and prospective call for ministers. 3d. Facilities for 
acquiring the preparatory education. 4th. Means necessary to secure 
the requisite supply. 

First. Motives to entering the ministry. The purest motives 
are most powerful when spiritual religion is most flourishing. These 
centre in true godliness of mind, and exhibit themselves in the su- 
preme devotion of a thorough Christian heart to the highest welfare 
of man. They have brought thousands into the ministiy, and will 
. 23* 
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always, so loag as true religion exists, furnish the ohurch with at 
least some pastors who sink all selfish ends in their desire to please 
God and benefit the world. Perhaps it is presumption, but we con* 
fidently believe that rarely since the days of the apostles, has any 
Christian people enjoyed in her ministry a larger proportion of self- 
denying godly men, than may be found in these States. 

But, with the exception of these highest motives, there are with 
us but few inducements to enter the ministry. Our clergy can expect 
no aid from government, be sure of no life livings, look for no power 
or influence beyond what personal character may give them, and an- 
ticipate no important immunities or privileges, except it be the privi- 
lege of hard and scantily remunerated labor, with the prospect of 
rejection by a capricious people, or of breaking down, as respects 
health, by middle life, or of penury in (fid age. Of this state of 
society we do not greatly complain. It may help to secure a spiritual 
ministry and religion in the churches much deeper than forms. But 
it can hardly be expected that the profession will be filled — that 
good men will press into it in sufficient numbers to supply the de- 
mand, unless at least there are such facilities for education, that a 
young man may qualify himself for the ministry, without severe pe- 
cuniary embarrassments all the way through his preparatory course, 
and involving himself in a debt which for many yean, if ever, after 
entering upon active duty, he cannot pay off. This remark derives 
emphasis from the fact, that if we would raise up a ministry, when 
there are few motives to attract young men to the sacred office, we 
must look for them, to a great extent, from those classes in society 
which have been inured to hardships by their circumstances, and 
not chiefly from those who, born in affluence, and brought up in 
indulgence, and without habits of self-reliance, are yet best able to 
bear the expense of an education. The remark derives further im- 
portance from the facts, that new professions are inviting the edu- 
cated to their ranks, and can offer our youthful graduates such 
attractions, and hold out such promises of usefulness, that even some 
of the high motives which impel one to the ministry might easily be 
made to tun him aside. 

Second. Present and prospective call for ministers. At a time of 
great pecuniary embarrassments, when all our benevolent associations 
were crippled, and retrenchment and contraction became necessary 
in both domestic and foreign missions, and many feeble societies 
•specially at the West, found themselves unable to sustain their pas- 
tors — this happening immediately after peculiar exertions had urged 
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unprecedented numbers into the ministry, there may have been for a 
time an apparent surplus of candidates for the sacred office* But 
I foreseeing minds then perceived, what has already begun to be real* 

iaed, that the time could not be distant when an alarming deficiency 
must take the place of unusual abundance ; and while our churches 
at home would suffer from want of a sufficient supply of suitable 
men to preach the gospel, all our operations abroad for the salvation 
of the world would be limited and checked. Already we hear the 
call from all quarters, for educated, enterprising, pious men to fill the 
stations of clerical usefulness at home, and carry the good tidings of 
the gospel abroad. In the prodigious yearly increase of population 
in the United States, and in the aggressive benevolence of the Ameri- 
can church, especially in her attempt to carry forward a work which 
however Utopian some may deem it, she has seriously taken in hand, 
via. the conversion of the world, a greatly enlarged ministry 
is imperiously demanded. 

Third. Facilities for acquiring the preparatory education. We 
have more than a hundred colleges, great and small, belonging to dif- 
ferent denominations, scattered over the land, with almost half that 
number of theological seminaries. But these institutions, except a 
few in the older States, are excessively poor, many of them maintain- 
ing a precarious existence, upon the charities of the puhlic. There 
is not a single college or theological school adequately endowed in the 
whole country— not one so furnished with scholarships, stipends, 
bursaries, etc., that young men, however great their abilities or de- 
cided their piety, can depend upon them mainly to meet the expenses 
of a public education. Individuals here and there have done much 
f in aid of students needing assistance, and churches have sometimes 

sustained a promising member in fitting himself for the pastoral 
work. Local societies also have accomplished Something in selecting 
and partly supporting young men through a collegiate and theological 
I coarse. But the main dependence of the Congregational and a part 

of the Presbyterian churches, for forty years past, has been upon a 
central organization, which has furnished pecuniary aid to more than 
three thousand young men. Without the American Education So- 
I dety, there would long before now have been “a famine of the bread 

of life.” 

Fourth. Means necessary to secure the requisite supply. To en- 
dow a hundred colleges thoroughly, must be the work of half as many 
generations. In the universities of England, France and Germany, 
foundations for professors, fellowships, stipends, bursaries, etc^ have 
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been accumulating for hundreds and in some of them for almost a 
'thousand years. They are identified moreover with the interests of 
the State, and government is pledged to sustain them. In our own 
country, from the multitude of sects, from the very freedom of our 
civil institutions, no great reliance can be placed, for sustaining col- 
legiate or university education, upon the public chest The ministry 
must be educated by the churches, or the churches must do without 
a ministry, or be cursed with an incompetent one. When every 
reasonable effort has been made to endow, by private benefaction, 
the higher educational seminaries, as the work of ages cannot be ac- 
complished in a single generation, we can hardly expect that much 
more will be done than to furnish a very limited number ’of profes- 
sors, with partial support. But ample endowments for students, 
especially that class of students which evangelical churches are most 
concerned to educate, cannot be expected. This country, compared 
with England, has few literary men of piety and wealth who can ap- 
preciate the importance of such endowments sufficiently to furnish 
them. 

Besides, foundations thus established, in a large number of widely 
separated colleges, and in a country where there is such freedom in 
religion, would be greatly exposed to perversion. The best supers 
visors of funds are the contributors, near the time of contribution. 

We cannot but feel that no arrangement is better adapted to the 
genius of our country and the exigencies of the American church, 
for the education of its ministry, than large central organizations like 
that to which we have already alluded. The advantages of such an 
institution as the American Education Society are numerous. It 
ensures certainty and regularity of disbursements, a result of more 
consequence to that quiet of mind which is essential to successful 
study, than the inexperienced may imagine. It promotes unity of 
plan, and of measures, with the requisite efficiency. It secures or 
may secure wise and economical supervision, and saves the expense 
which must otherwise be wasted on a large number of functionaries, 
acting without concert if not sometimes in collision, employing their 
time in the service of local societies whose affairs might all be man- 
aged by a single qualified mind, acting under wise and safe super- 
vision. It furnishes a common centre from which information can 
be diffused and energetic impulses given. It saves young men from 
that annoyance to which they must often be subjected, when individ- 
ual churches, holding different shades of theological opinion, and hav- 
ing different views of public measures, undertake the education of its 
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own members. It may be expected to treat with delicacy those feel- 
ings of honor and independence which every true man would wish to 
cherish, and which may be subject to revulsions, if they are not de- 
stroyed, when one individual this month and another the next, bestows 
a reluctant charity, upon some indigent student whom he consents to 
shelter as a sort of pxupsb scholar, for a season. 

Nor are these the only advantages of such an organization. In a 
country where there are sueh almost irresistible tendencies to cut 
short the time of education, and rush half prepared into the field of 
public action, and when some important seminaries of learning have 
begun to waver in their high coarse and succumb to the times, a so- 
ciety under wise supervision, by requiring thoroughness in its bene- 
ficed scholars, with a complete course of education, may oppose an 
effectual barrier to the increasing of a superficial and deteriorated 
scholarship. Another incidental advantage of such a society is that 
it will naturally help to regulate the supply. When there is a scar- 
city of ministers appeals to the churches will enlarge the contributions, 
and at the same time encourage young men of piety to seek an edu- 
cation. Should the profession ever be more than full, the fact once 
known, contributions will be diminished, and a much smaller number of 
candidates sustained ; and in this way by the natural course of things, 
the evils resulting from the too numerous small bursaries in the uni- 
versities of Scotland will be avoided. It is good, moreover, for the 
piety of the churches, always to be raising up its own ministry, always 
to have a pecuniary interest in selecting, sustaining and watching over 
the candidates for that office on which her highest welfare and that 
of society so much depends. 

Intelligent men must peroeive that the objections to such a system 
are chiefly not in the system itself, except wherein it might be modi- 
fied and improved, but, if anywhere, in its occasional administration, 
the mistakes of which experience will be able to correct. Should the 
managers of such an institution at any time lack wisdom or efficiency, 
should they sustain men of inferior qualifications, or by excess of su- 
pervision cramp the generous feelings of youth, dislike to the system 
would be an inevitable consequence, and its own beneficiaries, as soon 
as they come into the ministry, would be the foremost in manifesting 
alfen tiop towards it. But when Directors are chosen annually, and 
the election is made by the contributors themselves or their represen- 
tatives — consisting of the leading minds in the churches — nothing 
would seem safer from the dangers of any permanent mismanage- 
ment. 
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The review we have taken of ministerial education and supply 
shows, beyond a doubt, that as it always has been, it always must be, 
maintained by Christian beneficence — and that in our country the 
demand for ministers can never be met, without generous contribu- 
tions by the church to aid its rising clergy through that expansive 
course of education which is so essential to success. Nor can this be 
esteemed a hardship, by any pious and intelligent layman. On him 
as well as on others rests the command, Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. Should he bear the full pecu- 
niary burden of a young man’s education, the young man himself who 
gives years of preparatory study and then a life to the work, sacri- 
ficing his chances to accumulate property or secure worldly honor, 
makes by far the greatest sacrifices of the two. When this matter is 
fully understood, the church instead of talking of her charity students 
will realize that the true beneficiary is not the hard toiling scholar 
scantily sustained while he struggles forward to the ministry, but 

HERSELF. 


ARTICLE II. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

By Rev. Robert Turnbull, Hartford, Conn. [Concluded from p. 135.] 

But what is the relation of the external or created universe to 
God ? This is a great question which Descartes attempts to answer. 
It is produced, he says, by God at first, and not only so* but constantly 
reproduced. The whole dependent world both of matter and of 
mind is a vast mechanism carried on by external laws, demanding 
the constant interposition of the Divine hand. Matter has no direct 
action upon matter, neither has matter any direct action upon mind, 
nor mind upon matter. Their action and interaction depend upon 
the all-creating, all-renewing force. Therefore, concludes Descartes, 
there are no secondary or occasional causes, and the whole universe, 
material and spiritual lies, like a passive machine, in the hands 
of God, moved, modified and controlled by his resistless might 1 

1 It is on this ground that M. Jules Simon, in his Introduction to his edition 
of the works of Descartes, speaks (p. 57) of Cartesianism as “ Une system© M&* 
canique” See Descartes, Sixth Meditation. — Oeuvres, p. 109. 
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Here then we find the fruitful germ of a system of pure idealism, 
which speedily evolved itself in the speculations of Malebranche and 
Spinoza. 

In Descartes we see what is by no means singular in the history 
even of profound and philosophical minds, the most startling combi- 
nations of strength and weakness, of truth and error. For, he not 
only denied the existence and operation of occasional causes, but he 
placed the essence of mind in thought, of matter in extension, thus 
confounding being or substance with attribute or quality, insisted that 
the lower animals are mere machines and actually lodged the imma- 
terial spirit in the conarion or pineal gland ! 

Malebranche, whom we mention now, though actually following 
Spinoza in the history of philosophical opinions, was a minister of 
the papal church, quite orthodox of course, and certainly a man of a 
reverent and lofty spirit He seized with avidity, upon the princi- 
ples of the Cartesian philosophy ; and since all finite being has its 
life and action in God, and mind can communicate directly with God ; 
and since also, the ideas of all things, as Plato has shown, exist in 
the mind of God, it follows, argues Malebranche, that the human 
mind sees everything in the Divine, and that God himself is “our 
intelligible world.” 

What then is the use of the external at all ? It exists, says Male- 
branche, by the will of God, as discovered to us in the Scriptures, 
thus deserting the reasonings of philosophy for the teachings of reve- 
lation. 1 Hence it only required some bold, consistent, sceptical spirit 
to adopt the same fundamental notions, and rush with them into abso- 
lute spiritualism. 

Such a man was Spinoza, that singular and subtile Jew, whom 
Novalis, in a ‘furor’ of admiration, calls “ the God-inspired Spinoza,” 
and whom even Schleiermacher and Schelling, as well as Cousin and 
Coleridge, delight to honor. 

Assuming clearness and distinctness as the criterion of the validity 
of necessary ideas, the fundamental position of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy, starting from the supposition of necessary, self-subsistent being, 
making use also of those peculiar notions of Descartes that there are 
no secondary or occasional causes, God himself being the only neces- 

1 Malebranche’s views are developed with much ingenuity and eloquence in his 
“ Search for the Truth ” (Recherche de la Veritd). A beautiful and convenient 
edition of his works has been published by Charpentier, under the supervision of 
M. Jules Simon, who has prefixed to it an instructive and elegant Introduction# 
Tennemann calls Malebranche 41 the most profound of the French metaphysi- 
cians” 
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mty and efficient cause, that matter can exert no direct influence upon 
mind, nor mind upon matter, that the essence of mind is thought, 
and of matter extension, Spinoza, by a consistent, relentless logic, 
deduced the following positions : 1 

1. That there is in the universe only one substance, that is, one 
self-sustaining, universal, absolute and eternal Being. 

2. That this substance has two attributes, thought and extension — 
thought being manifest in mind, extension in matter.* 

8. That matter and mind, proceeding from the same source, or bet 
ing the same attributes of one substance, are identical. Mind is real, 
matter is phenomenal. And as all things come from God, and exist 
in God, all things, that is, the universe of matter and of mind, are 
God, not indeed God, in his absolute essence, but “ God immanent,” 
that is, God embodied, God manifested. 8 

A fundamental and favorite position of Spinoza is, that one sub- 
stance cannot produce another $ and if God therefore produces finite 
matter or finite mind, it is but an extension of himself, or projection 
into space and time of his own inscrutable being. The cause passes 
into the effect ; the effect, in this sense, is the cause, and the cause is 
the effect ; so that the ordinary distinction of cause and effect is lost. 
The one is God absolute, the other is God conditioned, or as he chose 
to express it, the one is Nature naturans, the other nature naturata. 4 

Nor can we deny, if these fundamental positions are granted as 
just, in a' word, if the universe is constituted by ideas, and thus human 
thought and absolute being are one and identical, that there can be 
in the sense of Spinoza, only a single all-comprehending substance. 
All else which we call finite, must be attribute, quality, phenomenon, 

1 In proof of these statements, we refer to Spinoza’s “ Principia Philosophise 
Cartesianae ” in the first volume of his Works (Tauchnitz’s edition, 3 vols., edited 
by Dr. Bruder, an edition of great completeness and elegance, and to which all 
our references are made), as also td his little tract, “ De Eraendatione Intellects, ” 
(Opera, Vol. II. p. 7,) in which he lays down the true method of philosophical in- 
vestigation. The following passage (Vol. L p. 24) deserves particular attention, 
as the basis at once of the systems of Descartes and Spinoza : Hac igitnr detecta 
veritnte simul etiam invenit Omnium scieniiarum fundamentum, ac etiam omnium 
aliarum veritatum mensuram ac regulam ; scilicet Quicquid tam clare ac distincte per- 
cipitur quam istud vernm cst.” 

* Opera, Vol, I. M Cogitata Metaphysical p. 117. “Ethica,” pp. 187, 190. 
See also “ Ethics,” Part II. p. 225. 

* Opera, Vol. I. (Ethica) p. 197. Compare pp. 190 and 204, particularly Prop. 

XVTII. “ Deus cst omnium rerum immanens non transiens.” See also Prop. 
XXVI. p. 203. 

* Ethica, Props. XXIX, XXX, XXXI. Opera, Vol I. pp. 210, 211. 
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however vast and varied, however grand and beautiful. If all things 
are in God, in an absolute, literal sense, then God is in all things. 
The universe is not dual, but one, and tliat One, The All. For, 
as God, the universal, self-existent, eternal Being, the substance par 
excellence, id quod stat per se, or, id quod stat tub omnibus, the neces- 
sary substratum and fount of being and thought, action and form, is 
infinite, he can neither be diminished nor increased ; he can neither 
give more than he is, nor take more than he is ; so that if he creates 
or produces — to use the language of men — he creates or produces 
out of nothing, that is to say, out of himself ; therefore, in the uni- 
verse, and throughout eternity, there can be no more than God, no 
less than God. Of course the supposition that matter is necessary 
and eternal, is thrown out The fact, conceded by Descartes, and by 
the whole thinking world, with the exception of the materialists, that 
matter is a produced and temporary existence, on the same ground 
that the finite mind is a production of God, plays a most important 
part in the reasonings of Spinoza . 1 On this ground, therefore, he 
concludes that God is one and not two, one and not many, and yet 
the one becomes the two, the many, the all. So that, in a strict and 
absolute, not popular or figurative sense, God is all and in all. Thought 
is absolute, infinite, universal, and matter is its form or shadow. 
The omnipresence of God is what Spinoza calls extension — not 
meaning by extension anything gross or palpable, but the universal, 
all penetrating presence of the infinite and eternal essence. Particu- 
lar things are only modifications of God . 8 

As self-existent, God, according to Spinoza, is free ; for there is 
nothing to limit his power; this, however, amounts to nothing more 
than exhaustlees and everlasting activity, constantly evolving itself, 
by necessary laws, without anything like what we call will, volition, 
or purpose. He thinks, thinks eternally, but contemplates or thinks 
only himself, without ideas, without the flow of consciousness, with- 
out the succession of reason or intellect . 9 

From this it is easily seen how Spinoza explains the finite, or 
phenomenal world. The question is asked, is it eternally distinct 
from God, or is it produced or created by God ? No, says the sub- 
tile and consistent pantheist, God does not really change, God does 

1 Spinosa’s fundamental error consists in his denying or obscuring the idea of 
Chase. Properly speaking, he does not admit the possibility of an effect Or& 
athn, therefore, is ruled out of his system. The external universe is only a mani- 
festation, not a creation, of Qod. Opera, Vol. L pp. 139, 213. 

* Opera, VoL L p. 203. * Ibid. pp. 213, 219. 

Vol. VIDL No. 80. 24 
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not create, “ in the vulgar sense of the term," he simply is. He is 
the “ I am that I am." He is the one, unchangeable, absolute, neces- 
sary being that underlies, and in fact, constitutes all that exists. 
Thought and extension are attributes of his being, as unchangeable 
as himself. Hence all individual or particular thoughts, or exten- 
sions, are mere abstractions, or forms, unless they are referred to the 
absolute thought and infinite extension of God. That is to say, in 
themselves they are nothing. The phenomenal world, therefore, says 
Spinoza, is constituted by an infinite number of u particular determi- 
nations or expressions ” of the one absolute Being, infinite thought 
giving rise to finite minds, and infinite extension to finite or material 
forms. 1 God, then, may be viewed absolutely, as natura naturans, 
or relatively as natura naturata, the one containing all things poten- 
tially in itself, the other being an evolution of this nature into all the 
modifications of thought and extension of which the universe is com- 
posed ; or, as we might say, the one being Brahm, or absolute, eternal 
being, the other Brahma, or relative being, distributed in finite forms, 
M lying on eternity and the stars." 2 In a word, God is to nit, the 
universe, of which all things past, present and to come are but modes 
or manifestations, or, in Spinoza’s own words, u Deus est omnium 
rerum causa immanens non transiens,” while “ man is but a mere 
balance of powers, and passions, the tension by which he subsists." 
Right is the correlate of power, while sin is weakness, negation, or 
deficiency ; whence the object of all law is the exercise of force, and 
all law is limitation.* 

How little all this differs, in the end, from the grosser system of 
Hobbes, or from the dreamy conceptions of the old Hindn philoso- 
phers, who, according to Sir William Jones, a believed that the whole 
creation is rather an energy than a work, by which the infinite mind 
is present at all times, and in all places, and exhibits to his creatures 
a set of perceptions, like a wonderful picture or piece of music always 
varied but always uniform.” So that we may well say with Dugald 
Stewart, in reference to the reproduction of old and exploded errors, 
u One is almost tempted to believe that human invention is limited, 
like a barrel organ, to a specific number of tunes.” 

And yet, conceding the fundamental positions from which the sys- 

1 The mode in which this is done, is explained in the Second and Third Parts 
of his “ Ethica.” 

8 Opera, Vol. I. p. 228. See p. 233, in which he shows that matter, or body, 
is a mode of the Divine extension. 

8 Ibid. p. 115. Compare pp. 131, 212, 217# 
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tem of Spinoza is drawn, with a perfection of logic which has all the 
force of mathematical demonstration, conceding, for example, that 
grand assumption of his, that being and thought are identical, and 
consequently that the order of ideas is the order of the universe ; or, 
that other, that the cause must always pass over into the effect, in 
fact, constitute the effect ; or that other, that the infinite Being or Cause 
can never produce anything different from, or separate from himself 
— its absurdity instantly vanishes, and one cannot help being struck 
with involuntary wonder at the stupendous force of 'that single, soli- 
tary thinker. Ah ! who can tell into what depths the noblest mind, 
once adrift on the ocean of speculation, may involuntarily sink. One 
false movement, the loss of a chart, of a compass, or a star, may in- 
volve the greatest philosopher in irretrievable difficulties, nay, insure 
his final and eternal shipwreck. 

That Spinoza, strange and wayward in many respects, was a man 
of transcendent mental power, nay more, of great depth, simplicity 
and earnestness of character, can scarcely be questioned by those ac- 
quainted with his life and writings. Perhaps metaphysically fanati- 
cal if not absolutely mad (ferox ratione) ; for it seems to us there is a 
metaphysic, as well as a natural, lunacy ; he was carried away, as by 
an evil genius, into the bogs and quagmires of pantheistic doubt and 
despair. Yet, poor man, he followed this ignis fatuus, with a sub- 
lime enthusiasm, worthy of a better fate ; so that his whole life, ac- 
cording to Schleiermacher and Cousin, was a long and lofty aspira- 
tion after the absolute and divine. But alas ! we fear the God he 
sought was but the dream of a distempered fancy, which so far from 
conducting to the bosom of infinite love, only plunges the weary spirit 
into the blackness of darkness forever. 1 

It may be well inquired here why Spinoza uses the term God at 
all to designate the great, primal, immanent, universal Substance, the 
Causa causarum, if not for the purpose of softening the horrid as- 
pect of his opinions. Indeed Professor Norton of Cambridge states, 
on the authority of Le Clerc, that “ Spinoza composed the work in 
which his opinions are most fully unfolded, in the Dutch language, 
and committed it to his friend the physician Mayer to translate into 
Latin ; that where the name of God now appears, Spinoza had writ- 

1 The works of Spinoza were published a few years ago at Heidelberg by Dr. 
Paulas, with a highly laudatory preface. Dr. Binder, the editor of the Leipsic 
edition, speaks of him in terms of equal admiration. A German translation has 
Appeared from the pen of Auerbach, and a French one from that of SoisscL 
Amand Saintes haa written his life with great ability ; and while dissenting from 
his system, commends Spinoza as a great and a good man. 
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ten Nature ; but that Mayer induced him to substitute the former 
word for the latter, in order partially to screen himself from the 
odium to which he might be exposed .” 1 We do not attach much im- 
portance to this anecdote, indeed we have good reason to doubt its 
authenticity ; but assuredly the term Nature would seem quite as ap- 
propriate, as that of God, in the system of Spinoza. His absolute 
Substance is certainly not God, in any proper sense of that expression. 
What then shall we think of a philosophy or of a religion, professing 
to be Christian, which recognizes Spinoza as the rejected saint, 

“ verstossenen heiligen Spinoza,” and speaks of him as “ full of faith 
and full of the Holy Ghost T* * 

It has been supposed by many, by Gothe for example,* that Spi- x 
noza carried philosophical speculation to its highest point, that here 
it found its limit beyond which no human intellect can go. Leibnitz 
however, a man of almost illimitable range of thought, had no such 
idea ; for correcting, as he supposed, the errors both of Descartes and 
Spinoza, he endeavored to lay the foundations of a vast structure of 
spiritual philosophy. His system indeed was not thoroughly matured 
and developed, and it has to be collected from a considerable mass of 
brief and fugitive compositions, including his letters, as well as from 
his Theodicea, the object of which is rather theological than philo- 
sophical. The aim of Leibnitz was practical, rather than theoretical, 
though founded upon profound and original investigation. He 
wished to harmonize conflicting opinions, both theological and scien- 
tific, and find a basis, upon which original and independent thinkers 
of all sects and schools might stand together, in the defence of a com- 
mon philosophy and a common religion. He refuted the sensational 
origin of ideas, defended as he supposed by Locke, carried out the 
spiritual views of Descartes with reference to mind, giving a better 
exposition of fundamental ideas, and enlarging the criteria of their 
validity. Taking the human mind, in its necessary laws, as the 
groundwork of his philosophy, and having attempted to reduce all 

1 “ The Latest form of Infidelity” By Andrews Norton. It will be recollected 
that when this earnest protest appeared at Cambridge a few yean ago against 
the transcendental Scepticism of Emerson, Parker and others, Dr. Ware, Jnn. 
pnblished a discourse on the u Divine Personality,” the object of which was to 
show that no proper idea of God could be formed which did not involve the attri- 
butes of intelligence, freedom and wilL 

8 Schleiermacher’s Reden Ueber die Religion. See also “ History of Ration- 
alism in Germany, by Amand Saintes, p. 339, English brans. A frsDer state- 
ment upon this point may be seen in “ Vie et Oarages de Spinoza,” by the same 
author. 

1 In “ Wahrheit nnd Dichtung” 
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tilings to pore ideas, he endeavored thence to construct the universe . 1 
His method, therefore, though apparently more thorough and com- 
prehensive than that of his predecessors, was yet ideal and rational- 
istic. Rejecting the criterion of Descartes, that of clearness and dis- 
tinctness, he took that of identity and contradiction as the criterion in 
necessary matter, and the principle of “ sufficient reason ” in contingent 
matter. The first of these involves the possible, that is, whatever 
may be conceived of as not contradictory, or, if you please, whatever 
must be conceived of without a contradiction. This gives us the ab- 
solute and the true, or that which must necessarily be. The next, 
that of the sufficient reason, measures the actual, not that which must 
be, but that which may be, that, in a word, for which, as actually ex- 
isting, there is sufficient reason. To discover what ideas are valid 
respecting the contingent world, must be determined by reference to 
use, or final causes . 1 

Applying these criteria to things themselves, he finds not only the 
idea of substance, with its attributes of thought and extension, (that 
is of embodiment, for such is Spinoza’s idea) but also of cause or 
power, spontaneous and creative ; so that God, as the great primal 
Substance, or Subsistence, not only is, but acts and produces. Power 
does not reside in masses, for these are infinitely divisible ; power is 
inherent in substance from which all material qualities must be ex- 
cluded. So that, strictly speaking, we come to power or force, as a 
pure and immaterial essence.* This constitutes the basis of existence. 
Thence spring all the forces and forms of the universe. 

On this principle Leibnitz constitutes the world (kosmos) of imma- 
terial energies. His system is developed as a Monadology ; that is, 
one absolute, infinite, immaterial, eternal Monad (or One) being as- 
sumed as a conscious and voluntary cause, he proposed to show how 
from this source all the finite monads or forces of the universe de- 
rived their existence, whether these appear in immaterial souls, or 
in what we term physical forms . 4 Leibnitz’s mind, like those of 

1 Leibnitz's method is not inductive and psychological, but abstract and onto- 
logical This point is well brought out by M. Jaques in his Introduction to the 
edition of his works, from the press of Charpentier, Vol I. p. 31. His views of 
the human mind are developed in his “ Essays on the Human Understanding,” 
his theosophy or theology, in the “ Monadoiogie,” and “ Theodic^e.” 

3 Spinoza decisively rejects final causes, Leibnitz as decisively maintains them. 

9 While the system of Descartes is mechanical, that of Leibnitz is dynamical. 

The universe in his view, is composed of simple forces, or monads, which he says 
expressly are without extension or divisibility. Monadoiogie, Oeuvres, Vol. II. 
p. 463. 

4 Oeuvres, Vol. II. p. 469. 

24 * 
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Pythagoras and Plato, as well as Descartes and Spinoza, was pre- 
eminently mathematical, and his problem of the universe is little less 
than a geometrical proposition. Given one necessary, universal and 
eternal Monad or Force, to find all other monads or forces. Indeed, 
he speaks after the manner of Plato, of Jehovah as the supreme and 
eternal Geometer . 1 From this system all dualism is excluded. Of 
matter, in its ordinary import, there is none. Force is the primal 
element which underlies all other elements, and constitutes all finite 
essences, all finite forms. Identity runs through matter and mind ; 
substantially they have the same origin and the same end. They 
involve, indeed, infinite diversity of quantity, quality and form, but 
spring from one source, partake of one nature, constitute one universe. 
In a word, they are a combination of spiritual monads or forces, 
which spring from the one indivisible, absolute, everlasting Monad, 
or Force which we call God. 

It ought, however, to be recollected that the name, monad, does not 
precisely determine the nature of the essence or power to which 
Leibnitz applied it. It is given for the sake of distinction, and sim- 
ply signifies one, one elementary something, essence or force, — in 
God, creative, conscious, intelligent, designing, — in finite mind or 
matter, one essence or force, not gross and material, like an atom or 
a corpuscle, but pure and spiritual, like the being from which it de- 
rives existence. Indeed, Leibnitz wished to avoid the difficulties 
which spring from the ill understood distinctions, which we make in 
reference to matter and mind ; he therefore gives this name to the 
simple idea of a force, or energy, capable of developing itself in out- 
ward act and shape. God is the original Monas, or Force, from 
which all others are created or generated, by a conscious act of pro- 
ductive volition ; so that in this respect, his views differ from those 
of Spinoza, and on the whole, harmonize with some of the highest 
forms of theological truth . 2 The created monads vary in character 
and power.* Some are in a state of stupor, so to speak, and consti- 
tute dull matter, yet possess a sort of perceptive power ; while 
others are conscious and form in the case of those distinct and clear, 

1 “ So completely, indeed, and bo mathematically linked did Leibnits conceive 
all truths, both physical and moral, that he represents the eternal Geometrician 
as incessantly occupied in the solution of this problem. The state of one Monad 
{or elementary atom) being given, to determine the state, past, present and fix- 
ture, of the whole universe.” — Stewart, Dissertations, Part II. p. 75. 

3 It is on this ground, that in his Theodicea, he maintains the conformity of 
faith with reason, la conformiu de la Foi avec Raison. 

• “ Monadologie,” $ 9. Oeuvres, YoL EL p. 464. 
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the soldi of men and angels, in the ease of dose somewhat dtdl or 
indistinct, the souls of the lower animals. All these hare their own 
inherent energy and their own peculiar sphere, and thence exert no 
direct or immediate influence upon each other. Each one, however, 
is a microcosm, and contains an image of the universe . 1 They act 
in harmony, by a preestablished divine arrangement, jnst as two au- 
tomata constructed by the same artist and made to move together by 
the same impulse, act in harmony, by means of a preformed arrange- 
ment . 2 

Mind and matter, however, according to this theory are not essen- 
tially different. They are identical, being one in their origin and 
their end. They act according to the same fixed and necessary laws. 
All things, physical and moral, are preestablished. All obey one 
impulse, and subserve one end. Hence the doctrines of preestab- 
lished harmony, of philosophical necessity, and Optimism. 

And what is all this, however grandly and beautifully developed 
by its author, but a scientific basis for pure idealism? Ideas not 
realities, forces not beings, construct the universe, and nothing but 
idealism or rationalism, in other words, absolute spiritualism can 
spring from such a system. Still, in the hands of Leibnitz, it is made 
subservient to the loftiest faith, the warmest devotion. His Theodicea 
has the force of a grand moral Epic, in which are celebrated the per- 
fections of the eternal God. The celebrated Genevese philosopher, 
Bonnet, tells us that he used it os a manual of devotion. 

Leibnitz, though speculating beyond the bounds of thfe human in- 
tellect, and losing himself in the untried depths of absolute being, 
though pouring contempt upon some of the greatest discoveries of the 
Newtonian philosophy, and giving ample evidence of possessing many 
of the weaknesses of our common humanity, was probably one of 
the greatest philosophical geniuses which Germany or the world 
has produced. His speculations found a congenial home in the 
minds of his countrymen. In nearly all the theories which have suc- 
cessively followed among that speculative people, Leibnitz constantly 
reappears. It is the same lofty, but strange and fanciful melody, 
with infinite and ever recurring variations. 

Wolf methodized the Leibnitzean philosophy, but not possessing 
the warmth and genius of his master, presented it to the schools of 

1 Oeuvres, Vol. II. p. 471. 44 Monadologie,” $ 51. 

a Oeuvres, Vol. II. p. 473. 44 Monadologie,” $ 62. 44 Cheque monade cr 44 repre- 
seute touts l’univers.” 

Oeuvres, Vol. II. p. 473. “Monadologie,” §§ 63. 65. 78. 
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his native land, as a vast and complicated system of ideal abstractions, 
giving rise as usual, to an arid and destructive scepticism, which 
lasted for many years. 

But the eighteenth century closed with Kant and the Kantian 
philosophy, in which the possibility of metaphysics or ontology as a 
science, is positively denied, and as many think demolished, and a 
basis laid for consistent, philosophical scepticism. By those not ac- 
quainted with the subject, Kant is spoken of as the father of German 
transcendentalism ; while the fact is, while often using the term, he 
endeavors to extinguish the very idea of transcending our subjective 
states. To speak of the Kantian metaphysics , as many do, is a gross 
misnomer ; for in the system of Kant, metaphysics is an impossibility. 
The great problem of the “ Kritik of Pure Reason ” is the possibility 
of “ synthetic judgments a priori ,” or, in plainer words, the possibility 
of attaining absolute (unconditioned) truth, which Kant decides in 
the negative. He does not, as many well-informed persons seem to 
think, deny the reality of the external world, or the reality of mind ; 
far from it ; but he brings subject and object together, the inner and 
the outer world, and shows that it is only their synthesis or union, 
their point of contact, so to speak, of which we can knew anything. 
Nature is real, but is given us only in consciousness, and under the 
forms of perception, space and time, which are simply laws of mind, 
not objective realities. But in addition to perception, the mind pos- 
sesses the faculty of understanding (verstand), which has its principles 
and forms equally subjective, and for aught that we know artificial ; 
while higher still, it possesses the power of reason (vernunft), which 
simplifies and coordinates the whole as unity, giving us os a principle 
of generalization and order, the one, the absolute, the unconditional, 
the causative, in other words, God, the soul, and nature. But these, 
too, are subjective ; whence objectivity or reality is assumed and can- 
not be demonstrated scientifically. 

Thus, again, are all things reduced to the region of ideas, of dim 
and visionary abstractions. Reality escapes into the void, and truth 
remains, like a shadowy island, in the midst of a boundless gulf. 
“ The region,” says Kant, “ of the pure understanding is an island, 
and enclosed by nature itself in unchangeable limits. It is the regio * 
of truth (an engaging title) surrounded by a wide and stormy ocean .” 1 

But the heart, Kant’s heart itself, demands God, duty, immortality, 
not merely as ideas, but as realities. For these great truths, then, 
Kant in a subsequent work, which he calls the “ Kritik of Practical 

1 Kritik of Pure Reason, English translation, p. 222. 
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Reason,” finds a basis in the wants of the individual and of society. 
As the eye is adapted to light, and light to the eye, and the one being 
given, the existence of the other follows, as a matter of course ; so, 
also, God exists for man, man exists for God. Deity, religion, im- 
mortality, are absolute necessities ; society is organized around these 
ideas, and cannot exist without their influence. Here, then, he lays 
what he deems a broad and substantial foundation for religion and 
morality. But as to a proper scientific basis for these truths, accord- 
ing to the Konigsberg thinker, reason furnishes none . 1 They may 
be believed, but cannot be demonstrated. So that the boasted Kan- 
tian philosophy, grand and imposing at first sight, as one of the 
castles of the dark ages seen through the misty twilight, turns out 
after all, to be a comparatively small affair. “ Too frequently,” as 
Carlyle remarks, M the anxious novice is reminded of Dryden in the 
battle of books ; there is a helmet of rusty iron, dark, grim, gigantic 
— and within it, at the farthest corner, is a head no bigger than a 
walnut ” 4 

Its effect upon Germany, however, was prodigious. Neglected 
for a time chiefly on account of its obscure and difficult terminology, 
u witch jargon,” as Herder calls it, it found ardent admirers, and spread 
like wild-fire through all the German universities. It gave rise to 
the most violent contentions and agitations. Heresies innumerable 
sprang up in its pathway, and the young divines of Germany who 
were especially enamored with it, seemed to run wild with a sort of 
metaphysical mania. Kant was hailed by his admirers as something 
more than a philosopher, as a prophet, and the entire metaphysics of 
past ages were trodden under foot as salt that had lost its savor. 
Even Leibnitz, the great German favorite, was for the time forgot- 
ten. The air of mysticism and depth connected with the Kantian 
system, its vast, “ forest-like terminology,” where the panting intel- 
lect of ordinary minds wanders amid inextricable labyrinths, or sinks 
exhausted with “ scholastic miasma,” though appalling enough at 
first, possessed for the speculative and enthusiastic German mind, an 
extraordinary attraction. 

While Kant's philosophy cleared the atmosphere of Wolf’s ab- 

1 Sir William Hamilton (Article on Consin, in the Edinburgh Beview to 
1830) gives it as his opinion, that Kant’s grand error consisted not in represent- 
ing reason to be weak, bat deceptive. Certainly it may be the one without the 
other. 

9 This passage occurs in Carlyle’s “ Lift of Schiller,” a work containing more 
good sense than some of the later and more boastfal works of the Scottish Tcn- 
ftlsdrockh. 
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stractions, it introduced others in their room, and opened, in the case 
of many who carried out his logic to its legitimate results, an easy 
path into the Serbonian bog of absolute scepticism. But Kant him- 
self was no infidel, in the ordinary sense of the term. He lost sight 
of the object in the subject, and failed to solve the problem of the 
universe, but he never denied the fundamental truths of religion, or 
transcended the dictates of common sense. A quiet, solid, thoughtful 
man, he performed his round of duties; and died in the bosom of the 
Lutheran church. Enter the gloomy and apparently interminable 
wilderness of his logic, and every now and then you will come to 
some beautiful, sunny glade, with the blue heavens overhead, and the 
song of summer birds among the trees. Occasionally, after long toil- 
ing among the brambles, foot-sore and weary, you reach some craggy 
elevation, and, forgetting all your toils, descry in the distance vast 
continents, with oceans of light, and islands “ green as emerald.” 
Take, for example, the following passage regarding the Divine exist- 
ence, than which nothing can be found grander or more striking in 
the range of literature. 

“ The present world opens to us so immense a spectacle of diversity, order, 
fitness and beauty, whether we pursue these in the infinity of space, or in 
its unlimited division — that even according to the knowledge which our 
weak reason has been enabled to acquire of the same, all language fails in 
expression as to so many and nndiscernibly great wonders — all numbers in 
measuring their power, and even our thoughts in bounds, so that our judg- 
ment of the whole must terminate in a speechless, but so much more elo- 
quent astonishment Everywhere we see a chain of effects and causes, of 
ends and means, regularity in origin and disappearance ; and since nothing 
has come of itself into the state in which it is, it thus always indicates, far- 
ther back, another thing as its cause, which renders necessary exactly the 
same further inquiry — so that in such a way the great whole must sink into 
the abyss of nothing, if we did not admit something existing of itself, origi- 
nally and independently, external to this infinite contingent, which main- 
tained it, and as the cause of its origin, at the same time secured its duration. 
This highest cause, (in respect of all things in the universe,) how highly are 
we to think of it ? The world we are not acquainted with according to its 
whole contents ; still less do we know how to appreciate its magnitude by 
comparison with all that is possible. But what prevents us, since we once 
require in respect to causality an external and supreme Being, we should 
not at the same time, in respect of the degree of perfection, place it above 
everything else possible ; which we can effect easily, although certainly only 
the delicate outline of an abstract conception, when we represent to our- 
selves, united in it as a single substance all possible perfection — which 
conception, favorable to the claim of our reason, in the midst of experience, 
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by means of the direction which such an idea gives towards order and fit* 
ness, and yet is never opposed to experience in a decided manner. 

u This proof deserves at all times to be mentioned with respect It is the 
oldest, the dearest, the most adapted to ordinary human reason. It animates 
the study of nature, just as itself has its existence from this, and thereby 
ever receives fresh force. It manifests ends and views, where our observa- 
tion had not discovered them, and extends our cognitions of nature by means 
of the clue of a specific unity whose principle is out of nature. But these 
cognitions react back again upon the cause, namely the occasioning idea, 
and increase the belief in a higher being into an irresistible conviction .” 1 


Fichte, young, ardent, enthusiastic, with great logical power, and 
an imagination which nothing could limit, took up the problem of the 
Kantian philosophy, at the point where his predecessor left it, and 
endeavored to determine the relation of subject and object, of the 
world within and the world without. His mode of resolving the 
problem was bold and summary ; subject and object, in his system, 
are one. The subject “ posits ” or realizes, or, if the term be clearer, 
embodies, the object. Each soul, or subject, makes its own world. 
The Ego posits the Non Ego and makes it real. The external world 
exists, exists necessarily, but exists by means of the internal world, 
and is dependent upon it. Mankind, in attributing a real existence 
to the external world, the world of outward forms, are right, but 
wrong in supposing the object independent of the subject. Both 
exist, but not separately. Mind and matter are identical. There is 
only one existence, having the twofold aspect of subject and object 1 

Thus we have an immediate knowledge of all things. We are 
our own universe, our own world ; we are spirit, we are matter ; nay, 
in some sense, we are God. The development of self forms our 
world, constitutes our duty and destiny. 

In this system, then, God and duty, though seen under a peculiar 
aspect, and perhaps belittled, are not denied. The result is subjec- 
tive idealism, or, as in similar cases, the reduction of all things to 
pure ideas, and those ideas united in the single, individual, indivisible 


1 Kritik of Pure Reason, p. 474. It may seem to some that Kant is here some- 
what inconsistent with himself, for he denies that the argument possesses what 
he calls apodictical force ; and yet he allows it to be consistent with reason, and 
fitted to produce “ irresistible conviction.” The discrepancy, however, may arise 
from his variant use of the term reason ; for, notwithstanding his imposing tech- 
nology, he uses this term, as Sir Wm. Hamilton says, in fourteen different senses. 

* Like Descartes and Spinoza, Fichte a&ects absolute demonstrative certainty, 
Hot philosophy simply, bat Gnosis , WissenschaJUlehre. The principal work- in 
Which his views are developed is entitled, “ Regriff der Wissenschaftslchre ” 
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Ego* God, says Fichte, cannot be inferred, he must be believed in. 
Faith is the ground of all conviction. You believe in the existence 
of the world, which is nothing more than the incarnation or embodi- 
ment of that which you carry within you. It is, so to speak, your 
own shadow, yet to you and all of vast moment, for it is the means 
of your development and perfection. In the same way God exists 
in your consciousness, and you believe him. He is the Moral Order 
(Moralische Ordnung) of the world, as such only can you know 
him . 1 In other respects, he is unknown and inaccessible. In a word, 
he is infinite, an object not of reason but of faith. But we cannot 
attribute to him intelligence and personality ; for thus we fall into 
anthropomorphism. Properly speaking, God u— is everything— 
consequently he cannot have. 1 Neither intelligence nor will can be 
predicated of his infinite nature. He is himself intelligence — he is 
himself will. Consequently Fichte, in his later works, where his 
system is somewhat modified, speaks reverently of God, as the 
supreme and everlasting WilL God, therefore, is not you, nor I, 
nor aught else specifically, but is in all and through all, the moral order, 
the infinite medium, the grand ideal of the whole. 

That such a system of subjective idealism should give rise to errors, 
the most startling, cannot be matter of surprise. Fichte, at the best, 
is seen evermore hovering over the abyss of absolute nothing, and 
occasionally losing himself in its fearful depths. “ Tomorrow, gen- 
tlemen,’* he said on one occasion with startling audacity, “ I shall 
create God !” 8 By this he meant that he would develop the process 
by which God comes into consciousness as subject and object. 

It must be said that the system of Fichte logically carried out ex- 
tinguishes both nature and God, and leaves us nothing but thought, 
or subjective idealism, which creates its own Deity, its own world, 
and its own immortality. Fichte however earnestly denied the 
charge of atheism, and appalled by his own principles, took refuge 
in a sort of stoical and mystical devotion in which God and the im- 
mortality of the soul are recognized as objects of simple faith * 4 He 
represents himself as standing between two worlds, “ the one visible, 

* Sittenlehre, (1798,) pp. 184, 189. 

■.These views ere brought out to their legitimate consequences, hi the work 
which may be regarded as a supplement to the M Wissenschaftslehre* entitled, 
u TJeber den Grand un seres Glaubens an eine Gottliche Weltordnung^— * On 
the ground of our Belief in a Divine World-Order ” 

* Amend Baintes, “ Histoire du Rationalisme ” 

■ On what grounds he did this, see Tennemaxm’s Manual of Hist. of Philos , 
p. 487. Mttell, p. 481. 
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in which the act alone avails, and the intention matters not at all ; 
the other invisible and incomprehensible, acted on only by the will,’ 9 
and where he sees “ the Divine Life, self-forming and self-represent* 
ing Will, clothed to the mortal eye, with multitudinous sensuous forms, 
flowing through him and through the whole immeasurable universe, 
here streaming through his veins and muscles — there, pouring its 
abundance into the tree, the flower, the grass. The dead, heavy 
mass of inert matter, which did but All up nature, has disappeared, 
and, in its stead, there rushes by the bright, everlasting flood of life 
and power from its Infinite Source.” Here, then, recognizing the 
Eternal Will as the creator of the world, and the creator of the finite 
reason, who exists in Himself, “ and in whose light we behold the light 
and all that it reveals,” he cries out with adoration : “ Great living 
Will ! whom no words can name, and no conception embrace ! well 
may I lift my thoughts to thee, for I can only think in thee. In thee, 
the Incomprehensible, does my own existence, and that of the world, 
become comprehensible to me ; all the problems of being are solved, 
and the most perfect harmony reigns. I veil my face before thee, 
and lay my finger upon my lips.” 1 

Schelling, who is yet alive, and whose system, not yet thoroughly 
coordinated and developed, comes after Fichte, in the order of philo- 
sophical speculation. Fichte hod laid the foundation of his philoso- 
phy in simple consciousness, and made it entirely subjective ; Schel- 
ling rejects this as a ground of absolute certainty, and maintains that 
in addition to understanding and reason, man has a higher power 
which may be denominated transcendental intuition, or the vision of 
absolute truth ; whence his system is that of an absolute objectivity. 
Plotinus had called this faculty ecstasy, Schelling called it intellectual 
intuition. Assuming, therefore, as existing at least in some minds, 
those for example, of a higher order, this vision of things as they are, 
Schelling attempts to construct a maguificent and all-comprehending 
Nature-Philosophy, by which ail science, natural and supernatural, is 
to be explained. Schelling adopts one of the great principles of 
Fichte’s philosophy, the identity of subject and object, but goes a 
step further, by maintaining that they find this identity in a higher 
power. The Ego and the non Ego which in Fichte create each other, 
in Schelling are created by the absolute. In themselves they ‘are 
zeal, but identical in a single essence. Knowledge and being corns* 
pond. They are correlates. The one mirrors or represents the other. 

1 “ Bestimmung des Menschen,” as quoted in Lewes’s Hist, of Ph., Vol. IV. p. 164. 

Yol. VHL No. 30. 25 
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Subject and object, the finite and the infinite, are one in God. In a 
word, Schelling reduces the universe to the region of pure ideas and 
thence takes the ideas or notions of his own mind as the types of all 
possible knowledge. Nature is spirit visible, spirit is nature invisi- 
ble. Man is divine, that he may see God the divine. He knows all 
things in God. 

In this system we have first the absolute Substance, not the finite 
Ego of Fichte, but the infinite and eternal Ego, the cause creative, 
immanent, universal, invisible, as Bruno and Spinoza taught; and 
secondly, the created or finite result, or the visible, tangible, universe* 
But the absolute Ego produces the non Ego, not by its own force or 
out of its own nature, but out of us, by an interior creative energy. 
“ Men are but the innumerable individual eyes with which the infinite 
World Spirit beholds itself.” 

The principle of identity, though recently modified, and to some 
extent abandoned by Schelling, runs through the whole of his philo- 
sophy, and pantheism is its necessary result. Man becomes subject 
and object by becoming conscious of himself. God, the absolute, in 
the same way, becomes subject and object by becoming conscious of 
himself. He finds himself by an external realization, “ The blind 
and unconscious products of nature,” says Schelling, “ are nothing but 
unsuccessful attempts of Nature to make itself an object (sich selbst 
zu reflectiren ;) the so called dead nature, is but an unripe intelli- 
gence. The acme of its effects — that is, for nature completely to 
objectize itself, is attained through the highest and ultimate degree 
of reflection in man, or what we call Reason. Here nature returns 
into itself, and reveals its identity with that which in us is known as 
the object and subject” 1 

Thus nature and the universe form a circle. First, the absolute 
embodies itself in what we call finite forms, which are only reflec- 
tions of itself, and thus sees itself mirrored in the productions of the 
external world. This is the first movement by which the absolute 
develops itself. The second movement is a “ subsumption, or the 
regress of the finite into the infinite,” in other words, it is nature, as 
finite, again making itself absolute, and reassuming the form of the 
eternal. “ The combination of these two movements is the reunion 
of the subject and object in divine reason ; it is God, not in his ori- 
ginal and potential, but in his unfolded and realized existence.” 2 

1 System des Transcend : Ideal ism us, p. 5. 

8 This will strike the reader at once as precisely the view of Bruno and Spi- 
noza, expressed by the Nature Naturans, and Nature Naturata. Schellmg’s sys- 
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This is pantheism as perfect as that of Spinoza. To relieve him- 
self of the terrible embarrassment, felt even by the German mind, 
in a pantheism so absolute and overwhelming, ScheUing has started 
upon a new track, and claiming that he had only given the negative 
or simply ideal side of philosophy, which springs from thought, but 
can never come to being, an admission of the highest moment, he 
proposes to give the positive side, which starts from being and comes 
to thought. By this means he attempts to rise above the pantheistic 
view of his ideal philosophy, and exhibits God as the supramundane 
Being, creation as an emanation from God, and man as a being at 
once dependent and independent — dependent as to the principle of 
his being, independent as to his free personal existence. But the 
effort, instructive as it is, is a decided failure. The two systems are 
not coordinated ; and in the second, as in the first, there are serious 
and fundamental errors. The absolute God is yet retained, without 
consciousness, intelligence and personality, except as he becomes real 
and personal to us by an embodiment of himself in the external cre- 
ation. 

Hence Schelling’s doctrine of the Trinity, for he ventures upon an 
explanation of this mystery, as three divine potencies, and his doc- 
trine of redemption through Christ, as the return of the finite into 
the infinite. 1 

Schelling pours contempt upon physical science, as an outward and 
empirical thing, and even casts away psychology as useless in a sys- 
tem of absolute nature-philosophy. Copernicus, Newton, Bessel, 
Leverrier, are plodders in the world of sense; Locke, Reid and 
Stewart mere empirical seekers in the outer courts of philosophy.* 
He goes to the inner shrine and centre of truth, “ the prima philoso- 
phic" as he terms it, and constructs the universe of science from & 
priori principles. In Germany, his speculations on nature have been 
much admired, but are incapable of verification, and though ingenious 
and often splendid, lead to no practical result. On this theory, being 
and thought must be identical, though Schelling honestly confesses 

tern, as a whole, may be described as a Transcendental or Absolute Idealism, the 
title indeed of one of his principal works, “ System des Transcendentalen Ideal- 
ismus ” 

1 For a clear and interesting statement of Schelling’s views upon this subject, 
consult Morell’s Hist of Phi., pp. 451-454. 

* See Jahrbucher der Medicin, Vol. I. His great aim here is to show, that 
science is valuable only so far as it is speculative — that it is not “ phenomenal or 
relative, but absolute.” Reason as finite, and science as finite, are nothing. His 
11 Natur-Philosophie,” is the construction or science of nature, h priori . 
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that he has lost himself between them. Finite and infinite must be 
one. .God is centre and circumference, subject and object, the uni- 
verse without and the universe within. Thought, then, is impersonal, 
is divine. Hence, whatever is known or thought by man exists. 
Ideas are the measure of the universe. So that, instead of studying 
nature and facts, whether as given in the world of matter or of mind, 
or by means of a specific revelation, we ought simply to study God 
in ourselves. All knowledge is given us in our existence. God is 
in U3, we are in God. In a word, man is in some sense, omniscient! 
Thought (Das Denken) is not my Thought, and Being (Das Wesen) 
is not my Being ; for everything belongs to God or the All. We 
know God, then, as we know ourselves. Subject and object are iden- 
tical in a third, which is the absolute, which absolute is neither ideal 
nor real, neither mind nor matter, but both. This absolute is God. 
He becomes “ conscious of himself in man,” and thus man, under 
the highest form of his existence, manifests Reason, and by this rea- 
son, “ God knows himself .” 1 

In what respect this is an improvement upon the old idolatrous 
pantheism of the Brahminic faith, it would take Schelling himself 
to say. Such a philosophy gives us nothing but abstractions, appa- 
rently grand and beautiful at a distance, like the mirage of the desert, 
but mocking the thirst of the traveller, and leaving behind it and be- 
fore it only “ the waste howling wilderness.” Is it wonderful, then, 
that one of the most powerful of the writers of young Germany, 
who reprinted the Letters of Schleiermacher on the “ Lucinde ” of 
Schelling, which urge fundamentally the same views on the subject 
of religion, should in the preface blasphemously declare “ that he 
would rather be in hell with Schelling, than in heaven with Marhein- 
ecke,” and that the world would have been happier “ if it had never 
heard the name of God ! ” a Such are the horrible results of boldly 
speculating beyond the necessary bounds of the human intellect 
Under the influence of such’ a philosophy, the poetic and gifted Stef- 
fens mournfully said, “ All living nature, the whole of varied life 
seemed to me faded and gray ; all my wishes and hopes vanished, for 


1 We may be suffered to say here, that Coleridge was caught in this philoso- 
phy of the absolute, and was even more mystified and bewildered than Schelling. 
It appears, from innumerable coincidences, and even identities (plagiarisms on tho 
part of Coleridge,) that the Englishman helped himself from die writings of tho 
German plenis manibus. Coleridge was a genius of tho highest order, but not a 
remarkably clear or consistent philosopher. 

8 History of Rationalism, by Salutes, p. 244. 
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I vm compelled to confess to myself that m such they contained 
falsehood. * * * The total abrogation (of finite personality) 
seemed to me to destroy all that I considered dear and holy.” Phi- 
losophers like Spinoza, Schelling and Hegel, to borrow a figure from 
Carlyle, or rather from Schiller, who in his Philosophische Briefs t, 
paints the struggles of a doubter, are like the conjurer that has pro- 
nounced the spell of invocation, but has forgot the ' counter-word ; 
“ spectres and shadowy forms come crowding at his summons ; in end- 
less multitudes they press and hover around his magic circle, and the 
terror struck Black Artist cannot lay them.” Nothing but the dark- 
ness of an eternal night opens before our terrified vision, and an in- 
finite wail, as of perdition, echoes through the universe. 

It is but justice however to Schelling to say that it is asserted, on 
high authority, 1 that the Berlin philosopher has renounced, or essen- 
tially modified, the system of identity and now teaches the supreme 
and personal sovereignty of the one true and living God ; that he 
extols Christianity as the completion of reason and the last hope of 
the world. It may be, that, as he grows older, he feels the need of 
some better faith both for himself, and for the distracted church of 
his native land ; but whether he will succeed in giving a true exposi- 
tion of philosophy or of Christianity is yet to be seen. 

We may here take occasion to remark, that the recent German 
philosophy has all turned upon the solution of a single problem, the 
relation of subject and object, of the Ego and the non Ego, or at 
a higher point of thought, the relation of the infinite and the finite, and 
has uniformly resulted in pantheism, or the identity of subject and 
object, of God and the universe. 

But pantheism has various forms, and it is not a little curious that 
both Fichte and Schelling reject what they call pantheism as opposed 
to their peculiar theories ! Upon this subject their distinctions are 
amazingly delicate, and would scarcely strike ordinary thinkers as 
distinctions at all. Generally speaking, however, by pantheism they 
mean the deification of the visible or palpable universe, the universe 
of mere forms and phenomena. This species of pantheism, Hegel 
himself unhesitatingly rejects. 

But this is unnecessarily to limit the import of the term. By pan- 
theism is generally understood any system which maintains the iden- 
tity of all things, which makes the finite universe not so much a pro- 
duct, as a manifestation of God, which denies all occasional causes 

1 Dr. Neander, as quoted by Am&nd Sainteg, “ Vie et Ouvrages de Spinoza," 

p. 288. 
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and merges the whole in the infinite essence, in a word, any system 
which denies or doubts the Divine personality, freedom and intelli- 
gence, and represents God simply as Being, absolute and all-compre- 
hending, whether such Being be regarded as material and mechani- 
cal, or ideal and spiritual. 

Indeed, according to the view we have given, pantheism may as- 
sume four distinct forms. It may deify nature as it is, making mat- 
ter, or some form of vital, or of mechanical force, the single substance, 
or essence of the universe, infinite, absolute, eternal, but undergoing 
perpetual changes, and giving rise to all the peculiar manifestations 
of what we term soul and body. This is the pantheism of the ancient 
Ionian school, and of some of the oriental mystics. Had Hobbes of 
Malmesbury possessed the feeling of worship, such would have been 
the form of pantheism he would have favored. Auguste Comte might 
be brought to worship such a God, if indeed he does not regard all 
worship as folly and superstition. This theory, however, is much 
more likely to take the form of pantheism, denying the very possi- 
bility of religion and virtue ; or, if allied to superstition, to lapse into 
polytheism, and adore the manifold forms of matter, whether these 
be the starry host of the Persian magi, or the crocodiles of Egypt. 

The second form of pantheism may be the deification of the human 
soul, or as the Germans call it, the Ego, making that the fountain of 
the universe, the All that exists substantially, everything else being 
the Ego realized or objectified. This is the subjective, pantheistic 
idealism of Fichte and his followers. 

The third form of pantheism might be the rejection of what we 
call nature or the universe as mere form or appearance, and the dei- 
fication of spirit, as the only substance, having the fixed attributes of 
thought and extension, and thus producing by an absolute and eternal 
necessity both nature and man. Such a theory would justify its abet- 
tors in speaking of finite beings and finite things, but always with the 
reserved, or implied idea, that they are only manifestations or ema- 
nations of the universal Spirit, into which they are perpetually re- 
turning. This is the pantheism of Spinoza, and in a modified form, 
that of Bruno and Schelling. 

The last and most complete form of pantheism would be the reduc- 
tion of all things, matter and spirit, to pure thought , and the construc- 
tion of the universe from nothing, and its consequent possible return 
to nothing. Outward manifestations, limited forms, need not of course 
be deified in this system, on which account, the author of such a 
theory, might reject the vulgar pantheism ; but his only God would 
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consist of mere thought and relation, with their constant changes, and 
eternal succession. This is the absolute pantheism of Hegel, beyond 
which speculation cannot go. The universe is at last reduced to a 
pure abstraction, thought itself springs from zero, and returns to zero. 

Das Nichts , Nothing — is the beginning and end of the Hegelian 
philosophy ; and here therefore German metaphysics finds its com- 
pletion. Between the two zeros or the two nothings, a magnificent 
field, including God, science, history, art, present themselves for con- 
templation and study; and all these Hegel, with amazing logical 
subtilty, has discussed. But his philosophy, whatever in other respects 
it may be, begins in nothing, from which come all things, and ends 
in nothing, to which tend all things . 1 

But such a statement appears so extravagant and startling that we 
must justify it by a few remarks. Pantheism, we have said, is the 
true secret of the German philosophy. The only chance, therefore, 
which a new theorist has for originality, must lie not in the adoption 
of a new view, but of a new method. He must still tread, though in 
different style, and in an apparently new direction, the circle of the 
absolute. Hegel at first agreed with Fichte and Schelling. Com- 
mon science he rejected as empirical, as belonging to the outer world 
of mere forms and shows. The observation of facts, patient investi- 
gation, induction, deduction, what indeed most persons call science, he 
treated with disdain. Hence, in his first work, De Orbitis Planeta- 
rum, founded on Schelling’s Nature-Philosophy, he poured unbound- 
ed scorn upon Newton and the modern astronomy ! Gradually, how- 
ever, he found it necessary to recede from Schelling. His mind was 
more orderly and logical ; and he wished to establish philosophy upon 
an absolute basis. He would assume nothing, not even the Ego of 
Fichte, or the intellectual intuition of Schelling. He would construct, 
on strictly logical principles, a system of universal and irrefragable 
truth. Instantly he gave himself to the task with all the energies of 
his subtile and vigorous intellect. So absorbed was he in his work, 
that he went on writing when the cannon of the French army was 
roaring under his window in the memorable battle of Jena. 

Unconsciously, however, Hegel assumed one thing, yet only one, 
though that one the real basis of the entire German Ontology, namely, 

1 We presume that the Hegelians would not say that the universe will ever be 
actually reduced to absolute nothing. All they maintain is, that nature is a con- 
stant transition or oscillation between nothing and something, between the abstract 
which is nothing, and the concrete which is something ; consequently that nature 
never is, but is always becoming. 
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the identity of subject and object, and consequently of being and 
thought. Taking it for granted that fact and idea must be coincident, 
he took the genesis of thought for the genesis of the universe, the 
process of logic for the process of God. This given, his whole sys- 
tem follows without an effort, and taken alone it is one of the most 
wonderful specimens of a gigantic and pitiless logic. Except this, 
however, he assumed nothing, not even consciousness, or the ordinary 
axioms of human thought. Literally he began with nothing. But 
nothing is a negation, and a negation implies the existence of some- 
thing which it denies. Something and nothing are the two poles of a 
truth, or idea, which consists of the union or contact of the two. 
Neither of these exists by itself. They exist in their relation only ; 
so that the relation in this case is the only truth. 

But how can nothing be said to exist, we may well inquire, our 
Saxon dummheit, and want of Teutonic Anschaungsvennogen , as the 
Germans say, making our question seem quite a poser. Hegel, how- 
ever, promply replies, It exists as a thought, that is, as an abstraction. 
Dae nichts ist ; derm es ist Gedanke. And so also pure being (seyn) 
which is only a thought, an entirely unconditioned thought, exists in 
the same manner. Thus his famous maxim is that Being and Thought 
are the same , whence also Seyn und Nichts ist Dasselbe. 1 

Thought and being, or ideas and realities being the same, accord- 
ing to Descartes and Spinoza, Leibnitz and Sclieliing, IlegeFs conclu- 
sion fairly follows. 

The Hegelian method may be described as the identity of contra- 
ries, which has a basis of truth in the fact that all things have, so to 
speak, two sides, and appear to us as contradictions ; and the entire 
problems of metaphysics turn upon the reconciliation of these oppos- 
ing dualities, as a distinguished thinker has expressed it, les concilia- 
tion des dualites desesperantes . 3 All things in the created universe 
spring from the infinite, whence the duality of the finite and infinite 
— the finite — the non or not-finite, — they have two sides, therefore, 
one dark, the other luminous ; the one bounded, the other unbounded ; 
the one known, the other unknown, except by faith. Man is finite, 
yet he lies in the infinite ; but how, who can tell ? He discerns, or 
believes the infinite, but he sees, he comprehends only the finite. 
He sprung from the Absolute , the unconditioned, the unbounded and 

1 Encyclopaedic, pp. 89 — 97. For admirable accounts of Hegel and Hegelian 
pantheism, see Amand Saintes’ “ Vie et Ouvrages de Spinoza,” pp. 390 — 333. 
Dr. Ott*B “ Hegel et Philosophic Allemande.” Willm’s “ Philosophic Allemande,” 
Vol. IV. 

* Vinet, “ Essaies de Philosophic Morale.” 
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eternal, which he adores, but the secret nature of infinite Being or of 
God he cannot explore. His thought, like himself, seems to hover 
between the finite and the infinite. It reposes apparently upon the 
absolute, yet understands it not ; for whatever is understood has rela- 
tions, and never can measure the absolute. There are certain funda- 
mental axioms of thought, which bring with them no reasons, no 
conditions, and rest therefore upon a simple, fundamental belief ; but 
the instant we conceive them, apply them, or reason with them, they 
enter into relations and limits. All positive thought, indeed, as Sir 
William Hamilton maintains, by irrefragable reasons, is conditioned. 
It is never absolutely simple — it involves two sides, as it were two 
contrary poles, vibrating between the finite and the infinite, the local 
and universal, the absolute and related, the subjective and objective, 
the self-subsistent and the phenomenal. Cause and effect, one of our 
most essential and common ideas is, fundamentally, but the idea of 
the infinite passing into the finite, or producing the finite, the unlim- 
ited passing into bounds, the eternal into time. For all finite causes, 
in the process of thought, must hang upon the infinite Cause ; and 
there is a sense, both logical and religious, in which God is all and 
in all.” This double character of human thought, and this apparent 
corresponding duality and contradiction of the universe, may be found 
in all science, in all knowledge ; for here evermore are cause and effect, 
being and relation, action and reaction, darkness and light, time and 
eternity, finite and infinite, man and God. Even without reference 
to the infinite, man himself is dual, being soul and body, mind and 
matter, subject and object, and viewing all things, somehow, as inter- 
mediate between them both, or as having relations to both. In a 
word, thought is dual, being at once subject and predicate, cause and 
effect, analysis and synthesis, — in its simplest forms and highest 
generalizations, uniting contraries, reconciling contradictions. 

Hegel had some idea of the true method of thought, but he carried 
it into extremes. Confounding all thought with being, all object with 
subject, he had to begin with nothing, as we have said, and end with 
nothing. 

Two contraries, such as existence and non-existence, appear to 
exclude each other. Hegel pronounces this notion to be false. 
Everything, he says, is contradictory in itself — this, in fact, is its 
essence ; and its identity consists in the union of the two contraries. 
Thus Being (Seyn) in the abstract or unconditioned is nothing, that 
is, apart from any individual or particular thing, is the same as noth* 
sng. Existence, therefore, is identical with its negation, that is, with 
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nothing. The two ideas involve each other. The middle term, the 
union or relation of the two, is conditioned existence, that is, the uni- 
verse. Take another example, the idea of weakness is a negation, 
but it implies the idea of force ; but force in the abstract is nothing. 
They are identical ; and here, therefore, in their union or middle 
term appear as a positive or concrete power. Pure or absolute light is 
no better than darkness ; for light without color or shadow is invisible. 
Absolute clearness is identical with absolute obscurity, that is, with its 
negation ; their union, however, or their middle term gives us light ! 1 

If you say, this is word-quibbling, Hegel would reply, on his ground- 
principle, the identity of thought with reality, that whether it is word- 
quibbling or not, it is absolutely true. But it leads to contradictions 
and absurdities, you say. Hegel rejoins, it must lead to contradic- 
tions, of course, but not to absurdities. Reality is found only in the 
dash and final union of innumerable contradictions. 

According to this logical process, then, nature and thought may be 
constructed. Subject and object do not exist as separate realities, 
but exist only in their identity. Their relation is the only thing con- 
ceivable. So also finite and infinite, which appear to exclude each 
other, are identical. Mind and matter, too, are identical, indeed they 
are only subject and object viewed in different aspects. The two 
poles unite and form the truth, which is an eternal relation. God 
and the universe would seem to exclude each other, but they are iden- 
tical after all, and their identity is the truth. 9 

On this ground Hegel contended that Schelling’s views of the iden- 
tity of subject and object is not exact. The latter assumed the reality 
of both sides or poles of the magnet, or the reality of two contraries ; 
and the identity he called the point of indifference between them. 
Hegel decided that the positive truth or reality is found not in the 
two terms related, but in the relation itself. Thus he gives us an ab- 
solute idealism, or a universe of mere relations. All things therefore 
are not mere appearances to us, as taught by Kant, but mere appear- 
ances in themselves. Thoughts are the only realities. “ The real 
objectivity is this : that our thoughts are not merely thoughts, but are, 
at the same time, the reality of things.”* 

1 “ Hegel et Philosophic Allemande,” par Dr. Ott See also, Lewes’ Hist of 
Philos., Vol IV. pp. 203, 204. 

3 Our thoughts, according to Hegel, are the reality of things, and thoughts 
are only relations, or give us only relations. “ Encyclopedic ” p. 97. “ Ges- 
chichte der Philosophic,” Vol. IXL p. 690. Willm, Hist de Philos. Alle. Vol HI. 
pp. 898, 399. 

9 Geschichte der Philosophic, VoL HL p. 689. 
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If there be a God, then, according to Hegel, he is only the Abeo* 
hue Thought, or rather the Absolute Relation. So that God, or 
thought, comes to consciousness only in man ! ” He finds the highest 
sphere in scientific thought. “ It appears,” says he, “ that the World 
Spirit has finally succeeded in freeing himself from all impediments, 
and is able to conceive of himself as Absolute Spirit (or Intelligence, 
Geist zu erfassen .) — For he is such only so far as he knows himself 
to be the absolute Intelligence : and this he knows only in science, 
and this knowledge alone constitutes his true existence.” 1 

In the logic of Hegel, this and that , here and there, now and then, 
nothing and something, finite and infinite, good and bad, right and 
wrong, time and eternity, are the same things. These too, all are as 
nothing except in their identity or relation. Properly speaking, 
things do not exist — they are only coming into existence. They 
form a Trinity, Nothing, Something, and the Relation between them. 
These, then, are one, one in the identity or relation. So that Hegel 
pretends to accept the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. God the Father is the eternal Idea — Idee an und 
fur tick , that is, the Idea as an unconditional Abstraction, which is 
the same as Nothing. God the Son, engendered by the Father, is 
the Idee as Anderseyn , that is, as a conditioned or realized object. 
God the Holy Spirit is the Identity of the two, that is, the Absolute 
Relation, the negation of the Negation, and the totality of all exist* 
ence. Separate from the world, then, there is, according to Hegel, 
no God ; so also, separate from the consciousness of man, there is no 
Divine consciousness or personality. The Deity is only the eternal 
process of Thought, uniting the objective movement in nature and 
the subjective in reason or logic, and coming to a full realization of 
itself only in the universal genesis or spirit of humanity. 2 

Thus vanishes, as a reality, the whole external world. Thus van- 
ishes God as a self-existent, personal essence, a being of intelligence 
and will. Thus vanish, in fact, all possible beings and things, swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of a vast, all-devouring logic. Thought 
only remains, or rather relation, that is to say, abstraction, and what 
is this in its last analysis but nothing ? The world is reduced to an 
idea, the foundations are destroyed. God and the universe are gone I 

And yet hundreds of minds in Germany, some of them of the 
highest order, and all of them above mediocrity, have received all 

1 Geschichte dcr Philosophic, Yol. HI. p. 689. 

* “Philosophic der Religion,” Yol* H. pp. 480* 461. “ Gcfehichte der Philo- 
sophic,” VoL UL p. 377. 
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this as the last revelation of human wisdom, the most perfect tri- 
umph of philosophic thought ! What, then, can we say but this, that 
the sophists ( 00901 ) of this world are caught in their own subtilty ? 
“ Professing themselves wise, (ooqpot, philosophers,) they have be- 
come fools.” 

“ Gens ratione ferox, et mentem pasta cliimreris 

A race with reason mad, and fed Upon chimeras. 

The German philosophy has been imported into France, and to a 
slight extent into England and the United States ; but thus far has 
not, in these countries, assumed a definite form, except perhaps in the 
Eclecticism of Cousin and liis followers. It is well known, that sub- 
sequent to the revolution of 1798 in France, a decided reaction against 
the sensual philosophy took place, and a few intelligent thinkers, aided 
chiefly by the Scottish philosophy, were gradually approaching a 
higher and purer system. Under the auspices of Laromiguiere, 
Royer Collard, Jouffroy, and Cousin, for a time, the Scottish philoso- 
phy of Reid and Stewart was all the rage. Cousin’s inquiring spirit, 
however, led him to the study of Kant, and he began to promulgate 
in his lectures the doctrines of the Konigsberg sage. But he did not 
Btop here. Having introduced the Parisians to the labyrinths of the 
Kantian philosophy, he became enamored of Proclus, the Alexan- 
drian mystic, who revived the study of Plato and introduced among 
the speculative thinkers of his day a sort of vague and mystical pan- 
theism. Cousin edited Proclus, lectured on him, borrowed some of 
his ideas, vamped up others, and would have made him the demigod 
of the popular philosophy, had the giddy public been willing. A visit 
to Germany made him acquainted with the philosophy of Fichte, 
Schelling, and especially Hegel, who has been styled “ the modem 
Proclus of Germany.” 

On his return to France, Cousin made the public acquainted with 
as much of the doctrine of Hegel as it could bear, adding something 
of his own to make the mixture “ slab and good.” He adopted, es- 
pecially, Hegel’s principles of historical criticism, and reproduced, in 
clear and elegant French, the comprehensive and striking views of 
his master on the development of speculative philosophy, as a natural 
growth of humanity, a necessary movement of u the divine spirit in 
the soul of man.” 

But Cousin, to be original, must find a method of his own. He ad- 
mired somewhat the old Greek philosophers, especially Proclus, and 
yet cherished no slight respect for Locke and the Scottish philosophy. 
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His mind is dear, methodical and comprehensive, and his style a 
model of grace, vigor and elegance. What, then, more promising 
than the idea of Eclecticism* Indeed, it was the only method left for 
anything new by means of the old. Philosophy had run out into two 
extremes, as it were opposite poles, of what might be, as Cousin sup* 
posed, a common centre. Might they not be brought together, and 
the truth at last discovered ? In a word, might not Locke and Kant, 
Stewart and Proclus, Reid and Hegel, be reconciled, and a grand and 
beautiful system thence deduced ? Yes, Eclecticism is the only sys- 
tem now remaining to the aspiring philosopher, who should advance 
the domain of science, and make himself a name in the annals of 
speculative thought. 

Behold, then, the origin of Eclecticism, and its claims to the admi- 
ration of the world. The experiment has been successful, and now 
Eclecticism is the prevalent philosophy in France. It has been 
treated with some respect in England, though demolished in its fun- 
damental positions by Sir William Hamilton. It has been welcomed, 
but not thoroughly grasped, by a certain class of minds in the United 
Stales. Its impression, however, upon the great body of our thinkers 
has been comparatively slight. Recently Mr. Morell of England has 
taken it under his protection. While objecting to some of its minor 
positions, he seems to regard it as the true method, and obviously 
adopts its fundamental doctrines. He defends it from attack, and 
clearly conveys the impression, that in his view, it has solved the 
great problem touching the passage of psychology to ontology, or the 
relations of the finite and phenomenal to the infinite and the real. 
Mr. Morell, however, has not grappled with the difficulties of the 
question, and has turned away, as if in conscious weakness, from the 
strong statements and striking arguments of Sir William Hamilton. 1 
His history, however valuable in other respects, only reechoes the 
historical criticisms of Hegel, Dam iron and Cousin. It indicates 
industry, learning and skill, with a commanding use of clear and ele- 
gant English diction, but no originality, vigor or profundity of mind. 

But what is Eclecticism ? Is it a simple collection of philosophic 
fragments, in which the most incongruous and contradictoiy methods, 
processes and notions are coordinated by a thin spider web of system ; 
or is all the error first eliminated from the great mass of divergent 
theories, and nothing left but the residuum of pure gold P This were 
much to claim certainly. Still, if Eclecticism means anything worth 

1 The passage in which this occurs is curious enough, and worthy of attention. 
“ Hist, of Philos.” p. 656. 

Voi.. VIII. No. 30. 26 
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while, it mast mean the latter. A mere collection of notions and 
hypotheses, though interesting as materials for a history of philosophy, 
would of itself possess no intrinsic value as science. A criterion mast 
be found. Truth must be tested, and separated from falsehood. 
How can this be done ? Where is the criterion referred to — where 
the purifying fire, the separating process, and the final touchstone to 
endorse the golden treasure ? M. Cousin’s ingenuity alone ? By no 
means. What then? M. Cousin’s system, or what M. Cousin as- 
sumes as the true philosophy ? Nothing else is conceivable. So that 
in Eclecticism we have only a new system, added to the thousand 
and one which have preceded it. This must be admitted ; but recol- 
lect it is a system taken out of all other systems and bringing them 
into fraternal unity. How ? For that is the question already put — 
and here we begih to detect a fallacy, a sort of vicious logical circle* 
The gold or the true system is taken from all other systems which, 
according to M. Cousin, are dross and gold together. How ? By 
the true system — that is to say, the gold is taken from this huge pile 
of rubbish, by means of itself! 

But you mistake, exclaims the Eclectic ; all error, according to M. 
Cousin, is only incomplete truth, not dross and gold exactly, but gold 
out of place, gold incomplete. To get the truth then, or the philoso- 
phic gold in its completeness, the different parts, Kant, Reid, Hegel, 
Proclus, Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hume, Spinoza, have only to be 
brought together. 

But is there not a palpable fallacy here also ? What! is error in 
reality only incomplete truth ? You might as well say, that brass, 
iron, tin, nay, absolute dross, are only incomplete silver and gold. 
Error is often an absolute denial of the truth, and bears the same 
relation to it that darkness does to light, or wrong to right. A few 
grains of truth may be found in all erroneous systems, and in this 
their plausibility may consist ; but two, or half a dozen errors, even 
if they consist of incomplete truths, that is, of one sided, imperfect, 
partial views, brought together, will not give us more than they con- 
tain. Nor can an error, on one extreme, be corrected by bringing 
it into contact with an error, on the opposite extreme. Something 
must be thrown out of both ; that is, whatever is misstatement, false 
logic, or false inference must be thrown out. In a word, all the dross 
and baser metal must be separated .from the precious ore. Error 
doubtless is often an incomplete view* of the reality, a half truth, as 
we call it, by courtesy, but more frequently it is something positively 
false ; as for example, the assumptions that all clear and distinct ideas 
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are necessarily true, that subject and object are identical, that like 
can never produce unlike, that spirit cannot create matter, that the 
infinite cannot produce the finite, and cause it to exist separate from 
itself, that human thought is identical with being, the finite reason 
commensurate with infinite existence. So also, the opposite assump- 
tions are positively false, namely, that all thought is derived from 
sensation, that there is no real distinction between mind and matter, 
the former being only a modification of the latter, that there is no 
God but the vast combination of mechanical forces, no duty but ex- 
pedient, no heaven but political freedom or carnal pleasure. All 
these are not simply incomplete views of truth, but plain and palpable 
falsehoods. They deny the reality of things, and by no process can 
be transmuted into truth. Light and darkness, right and wrong, yes 
and no, God and Satan, can never be made one. 

It is evident, then, that a criterion is demanded, in some interme- 
diate system, some higher and better views ? Does Eclecticism fur- 
nish such ? In other words, what are Cousin’s peculiar notions, which 
bring the most opposite systems together, and from the whole, give 
us absolute, philosophical truth ? We reply, the “ pure spontaneity,” 
and especially the “ impersonality of reason,” and the passage thence 
from the finite to the infinite, from the related and conditioned, to the 
absolute and eternal. 

As to the impersonality of reason, the organ to M. Cousin of pure 
truth, what does that amount to, if not to this, that reason, while in 
man, does not belong to man at all ; and if in any sense finite, is also 
infinite? Well, then, whose reason is it, if it is not mine, nor thine, 
nor man’s in general ? The only reply possible is, that it is God’s. 
In other words, it is the absolute, universal reason, and is thus identi- 
cal and commensurate not only with thought, but with existence. 
Man’s reflective power, his intellect and senses, including hfs affections, 
according to Eclecticism, lead him into error, never at least, give him 
the pure truth. But reason, being impersonal and divine, is the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Almighty, nay more, is absolutely infallible. 
It is enthusiasm, says Cousin, who defines inspiration by that term, 
that is, God in us. 1 

How does M. Cousin and Mr. Morell, who also adopts and defends 
all this, prove the impersonality of the reason ? They do not prove 
it — they merely affirm it The whole thing is an assumption; for 
surely it is no proof of the impersonality and divinity of reason to 


* &&6e povs. See “ Histoire de la Philosophic,” 2 8. Tome II. p. 135. 
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say, that it is not under the control of the will or the affections, or 
that it has its own sphere and its own laws . 1 

Now, we respectfully ask, can such a position touching reason in 
man, be entertained except on the ground of subjective pantheism? 
Is reason, that which is highest in man, really not himself, but God ? 
Is the soul of man finite by its personality, infinite by its reason ? In 
a word, is it God in humanity, as Hegel also teaches, who thinks, 
and thus comes into consciousness and joy, in the palpitating spirit of 
the human race ? In a word, are God and humanity one? 

Tbdt the human spirit is so constituted as to form not only ideas 
according to sense, but ideas according to spirit, in a word, that it is 
endowed with the capacity of forming fundamental and universal 
axioms, which are the basis of all conviction, we cheerfully grant. 
But to assume that reason in man is the absolute and universal Reason, 
in other words, God ; for God and universal Reason are one, is assum- 
ing one of the fundamental positions of Spinoza and Hegel, namely, 
that thought is absolute and divine, or, that Being and Thought 
are one . 3 It makes man literally nothing, except as a manifestation 
or expression of God. Logically carried out, it would establish the 
complete identity of all things, and swallow up mind and matter, the 
universe and man, in an absolute, universal spiritualism. 

But Cousin’s great claim to distinction, as an original thinker, is 
said to be his mode of crossing the chasm between the finite and the 
infinite, by means of “ the impersonal Reason.” This, then, will test 
the worth and power of his philosophy : for this is the grand problem, 
the pons asinorum of metaphysics. Let it be remembered, however, 
that simply to assume the two points or poles of this double fact, and 
the relation between them, is not to solve the problem. Any one can 
do that, and leave the whole question just where it was before. The 
solution sought, must show how the one has sprung from the other, 
and in what sense the one is involved in the other, especially how 
finite beings are dependent, and yet not dependent, as in the case of 
free agents, upon the infinite Being — how they are united, and yet 
separate, one and yet many. In a word, the problem to be solved is, 
how can there be unity and yet duality, or plurality, God and yet 
man ? Are both, or all of these, in the higher elements of their ex- 
istence, identical, the difference between them being only apparent 

1 Morel! Hist, of Phil., p. 54. Compare p. 649 et seq. 

* Indeed, Morell admits that, in his general positions upon this subject, Cou- 
sin is only “ treading in the footsteps of his German predecessors” — Hist. Phi- 
los., p. 649. 
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and incidental ? Is reason, for example, which gives to man his pe- 
culiar distinction in the scale of being, only God as the real essence 
and substratum of the human soul, and is it through this medinm we 
reach the absolute, and thus identify ourselves with all that exists ? 
Are Reason and Being one, and is God really infinite and finite at 
once; in* other words, the All, not in a popular and moral, but abso- 
lute and metaphysical sense ? 

This, we maintain, is the real theory of M. Cousin. Through im- 
personal reason in man, he claims to reach the absolute, the infinite 
and eternal. Having risen to this elevation, how does he construct 
the universe of finite beings and finite forms ? In a word, how does 
he solve the great problem to which we have referred, and briefly 
described as the problem of creation ? Does God create out of noth- 
ing ? No, says M. Cousin, God creates out of himself, he creates 
out of a creative energy. It is his nature to create. God is a cause, 
a cause which must necessarily pass into effect, which therefore eter- 
nally passes into effect 1 Very well ; but how ? Please to solve the 
problem scientifically. How passes the infinite into the finite, mind into 
matter, God into man and angels P In other words, how does God, 
from his own spiritual and creative energy, construct the outward 
universe of finite beings and finite forms ? It would seem to most 
persons an inscrutable mystery, and certainly no metaphysician, in 
ancient or in modern times, has made the slightest approach to its 
solution. M. Cousin, however, considers it the easiest thing imagin- 
able. A few strokes of his facile and elegant pen are sufficient to 
reveal the mighty secret. “ To create,” says he, u is a thing not dif- 
ficult to conceive, for it is a thing which we do every moment ; in 
fact, we create whenever we perform a free action. I will, I form a 
resolution, I form another and another, I modify it, I suspend it, I 
prosecute it What is it that I do ? I produce an effect, which I 
refer to myself as its cause, as its only cause ; so that, with reference 
to this effect I seek no cause above and beyond myself. This is to 
create. We create a free action, we create it, I say ; for we impute 
it only to ourselves. It was not ; it begins to be, by virtue of that 
principle of causality which we possess. Thus, to cause is to create ; 
but with what? with nothing? By no means. On the contrary, 
with that which constitutes the very basis of our being. Man does 
not draw forth from nonentity, the act which he has not yet done, 
and which he is about to do ; he draws it forth from the power which 

1 It will be seen that Cousin here endorser one of Spinoza's fundamental er- 
rors. 
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he has to do it, that is, from himself. Here is a type of a creation. 
The divine creation is the same in its nature . 1 God, if he is a cause, 
can create ; and if' he is an absolute cause, he cannot but create ; and 
in creating the universe, he does not draw it forth from nonentity, 
which does not exist, which is only a word ; he draws it from him- 
self ; for that power of causation and of creation, of which we feeble 
men possess a portion ; and all the difference between our creation 
and that of God, is the general difference between God and man, the 
difference between the Supreme and Absolute Cause, and a relative, 
secondary cause.” 2 

Well may we exclaim, as we gaze upon this product of the labor- 
ing mountain, What! is this all? Is creation nothing more than 
action, and especially a necessary, absolute, eternal action ? Such is 
Cousin’s position, and such, too, is Spinoza’s. I move my hand — I 
trace lines upon paper ; — is this creation ? Does this bear even the 
remotest affinity, except in the idea of cause, to the Divine production 
of the universe, not from preexistent materials, but from nothingness, 
that is to say, from God himself? You build a house, that is an act, 
or series of acts, which have a cause, a voluntary cause. Is it then 
a creation ? Does it bear any proper analogy to the creative energy 
of God, springing, at his infinite volition, into worlds of light and 
beauty, or constructing, by a process utterly unknown to man, the 
numberless forms of concrete being ? Let there he light , and there was 
Ught ! God said, Let us make man in our image ; and man, the lord 
of creation, walked in glory and in joy through the groves of Eden. 
Can man do such a thing as that ; nay, can he form even the slightest 
conjecture as to the rational^ or mode of its production. We talk 
metaphorically of poetical creations and what not ; but who, in his 
sober senses, believes that any one creates in the sameeense that God 
creates ? Is Milton divine ? Great indeed, and so to speak inspired, 
but as incapable as a Hottentot, of creating a single ray of light, the 
petal of a flower, or the down upon an insect’s wing. Creation, for- 
sooth, it does come, on Cousin’s notions, to a very small affair. 

But, no, the chasm between the finite and the infinite cannot bd 
crossed at this Tate. A pretty figure of speech, or a handsome play 
upon words, does not solve the problem of the creation. 

1 To create “ out of nothing,” is not what Cousin represents it to be, when the 
expression is med by intelligent persons. It doee not mean the production of 
an effect, without a cause ; for, in this sense, ottf of nothing, nothing comet ; it means 
simply to create, not out of pre-existent materials, bnt by an inherent creative 
power. 

a ' Coots de l’Histoire de la Phil. (Introduction,) pp. 101 , 108 . 
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But Cousin admits that God creates ; that is a good deal for a phi- 
losopher who goes into raptures at the name of Benedict Spinoza j 
and yet by the very terms it is quite evident that he denies it. God 
it seems, according to Cousin, is an absolute, necessary and eternal 
cause, or creative force, which cannot but pass into effect. The cause 
then exists for the effect, is controlled by the effect. Whence it fol- 
lows, as Cousin avows, that God is “ creating without cessation and / 
infinitely.” God then must create— this is his characteristic accord- 
ing to Cousin. He has no real choice in the matter ; and the idea of 
a creation in tame, a creation which has a beginning, is denied. The 
cause must pass into the effect whether it will or no ; indeed, it was 
always cause, always effect. In which case creation is not, properly 
speaking, a t cork, but an energy or act, a necessary, perpetual, ever- 
lasting act Cousin may admit, that God is first in the order of ideas, 
but in reality creation is as eternal as God, and can never be separate 
from God. God and the universe are eternally one. The whole is 
like the genesis of thought ; subject and object, infinite and finite, go 
together, so to speak, necessitate and involve each other. Once more, 
then, thought and being are identical. God and nature are one, but 
one as subject and object, cause and effect. Hence Cousin’s Trinity , 
bearing a striking resemblance to Hegel’s ; God absolute, and God 
conditioned, or God in himself, and God in the universe, and the re- 
lation between them, producing unity. Human consciousness has 
“three momenta” — a reflected Trinity, unity , multiplicity and the 
relation between them. So also, in God, according to Cousin, there 
is first, the absolute unity — then creation or plurality, and the rela- 
tion between them. “ The unity of the Triplicity, alone, is real ; 
and at the same time this unity would utterly perish, if limited to 
either of the three elements which are necessary to its existence ; 
they have all the same logical value and constitute one indecomposa- 
ble unity. What is this unity ? The divine intelligence itself. Up 
to this height, gentlemen, does our intelligence upon the wings of 
ideas — to speak with Plato — elevate itself. Here is that thrice 
holy God, whom the family of man recognises and adores, and before 
whom the octogenary author of the Syeteme du Monde y bowed and 
uncovered his head, whenever he was named.” 1 

Here, then, in clear daylight, is Cousin’s idealism, and notwith- 
standing all his protests, his pantheism, not indeed the vulgar pan- 
theism which deifies only the outward creation, but a pantheism as 


1 “ Histoin de U Philos.” (Introduction), p. 96. 
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decided as that of Spinoza and Hegel The result, on the fairest 
logical grounds is inevitable. God at last is the AUy at once finite 
and infinite, cause and effect, immensity and space, mind and matter, 
divinity and humanity, eternity and time. Hence, with a boldness 
which is almost startling, he says : “ God is at once true and real, at 
once substance and cause, always substance and always cause, being 
substance only just so far as he is cause, and cause only just so far as 
he is substance ; that is to say, being absolute cause, one and many, 
eternity and time, space and number, essence and life, indivisibility 
and totality, principle, end and centre, at the summit of being, and at 
its lowest degree, infinite and finite together, triple in a word, that is 
to say, at the same time, God, nature and humanity. Indeed, if God 
be not everything, he is nothing.” 1 Cousin, indeed, claims to believe 
in a personal God — a being of intelligence and will ; but inconsist- 
ently and illogically, provided his language is to be taken in its ordi- 
nary sense. Protest against it as he may, an absolute pantheism, 
which he speaks of as “the bugbear of feeble imaginations” has 
swept him within its fathomless depths. 

The fact is, Cousin, with all his fine genius and attainments, is 
caught in the snare of a bewildering Ontology. Adopting the funda- 
mental error of the identity of being and thought, of reason and God, 
and discarding the very possibility of mystery, he speculates as if he 
were in the confidence of Jehovah, and had assisted at the creation 
of the world. He makes no account of the limited powers and re- 
sources of man, none especially of his imperfect and sinful condition. 
His system, therefore, imposing and beautiful as it may be, is con- 
structed upon the false foundations of the German ontology. His 
psychology, in which are many interesting details, is an after-thought, 
brought in to buttress the falling fabric, but only lending it imaginary 
support. Embodying many fine details, and splendid historical criti- 
cism, it is nothing more than an artificial Eclecticism , in other words, 
a piece of magnificent patchwork. 

Never ought it to be forgotten that ideas are not facts ; and an 
ideal philosophy, however logical and imposing, must finally be 
brought to the test of reality. One theory after another may be 

1 44 Frogmens Philosophiques,” Preface. Quoted at p. ISO of the 44 Introduction 
k l’Hist. de Philos.” Cousin claims to reject pantheism, but he explains it as 
the deification only of the outward or material world. In this respect his views 
have been greatly misunderstood. For, while this pantheism may be rejected, 
and proofs upon proofs of the fact cited from his works, he may reserve his faith 
for another form of pantheism, more beantifal, but equally false. 
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projected, like meteors on the brow of night, and men may stare and 
shoot, bnt the calm heavens roll on in their silent majesty, and mock 
oar folly from afar. The fact is, the powers of man are bounded. 
He may descry, — he may believe, — he may adore, the primal Source 
of being, the absolute and infinite Cause of all that exists ; but he can- 
not make it a science or a philosophy. The attempt to do so has 
uniformly failed, will forever fail. It plunges the mind into an inex- 
tricable labyrinth of thought from which there is no escape. In this 
boundless “ antrum,” or as it were, illimitable forest, philosophy, like 
Polyphemus of old, has wildly wandered, with vast and gigantic 
powers, but struck with a fatal blindness, and rushing into inevitable 
destruction. 

On the other hand, instructed by common sense and Divine Reve- 
lation, as to the necessary limits of the human mind, and taking 
things as they are, acting upon the spontaneous impulses of a purified 
soul, above all, guided by the Holy Spirit, the most illiterate Chris- 
tian, though a child, often knows more of God, of himself, and of the 
universe, than the profoundest philosopher. Guided by knowledge 
and love, conveyed to the world through the mission of Christ, he is 
made “ to lie down in green pastures, and led beside the still waters,” 
while the proud metaphysician stumbles and perishes “on the dark 
mountains.” Hence, says Isaac Barrow, quoting, in combination sev- 
eral passages from Chrysostom, “ by virtue of faith, rustic and me- 
chanic idiots 1 do, in true knowledge, surpass the most refined wits 9 
and children prove wiser than old philosophers ; an idiot can tell us 
that which a learned infidel doth not know ; a child can assure us 
that, wherein a deep philosopher is not resolved — for, ask a boor, 
ask a boy educated in our religion, who made him ; he will tell you, 
the Almighty God — which is more than Aristotle or Democritus 
would have told. Demand of him, why he was made ; he will answer 
you, to serve and glorify his Maker — and hardly would Pythagoras 
or Plato answered so wisely. Examine him concerning his soul ; he 
will aver that it is immortal, that it shall undergo a judgment after 
this life, that accordingly it shall abide in a state of bliss or misery 
everlasting — about which points, neither Socrates nor Seneca could 
assure anything. Inquire of him, how things are upheld, how gov- 
erned and ordered ; he presently will reply, by the powerful hand 
and wise providence of God — whereas, among philosophers, one 
would ascribe all events to the current of fate, another to the tides 


1 Idiotai — common, ignorant persona. 
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of fortune ; one to the blind influences of the stars, another to a con- 
fused jumble of atoms. Pose him about the main points of morality 
and duty ; and he will, in a few words, better inform you than Cicero 
or Epictetus, than Aristotle or Plutarch, in their large tracts or vol- 
uminous discourses .” 1 


ARTICLE III. 

RELIGIOUS BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION AND PASTORAL 
SUPERVISION IN COLLEGES. 

By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Bowdoin College. 

Who can tell wliat tender affections, what earnest hopes, what 
fond anticipations are' concentrated on a group of young men such as 
is found in all our colleges ? Could we see the anxious, throbbing, 
agonizing hearts — the father’s earnestness, the mother’s solicitude, 
the sister’s love — could we make present to ourselves the pride and 
joy which are diffused through the family circle by the young stu- 
dent’s success and good reputation — or the mortification, distress and 
bitter disappointment which follow his failure and shame — we should 
look upon every member of college, of whatever character, as an 
object of deep and permanent interest. 

Whatever he may be in himself, he holds relations to others which 
invest him with dignity and importance. Let any man watch the yearn- 
ings of his own soul towards his own son, and then let him remember 
that what his son is to him, the sons of other parents are to them, and 
he never can despise any one who is a father’s or a mother’s child. 

Important as every young man is to his family friends, considered 
in reference to himself, he is still more important, still more interest- 
ing. There is an immortal soul, destined to a never ending existence 
— and what an existence! What capacities of enjoyment — what 
susceptibilities to suffering ! What powers in that one mind to be 
developed or crushed — to be a source of joy to the possessor, or of 
misery unutterable — and that forever ! And how delicate the men- 
tal and moral structure ! How liable to injury ! In what imminent 

1 Barrow’s Works, Voi. TL p, 86, Edin. Edition. 
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peril of falling to ruin ! If we were intrusted with the carriage of 
some fragile and priceless fabric, like the celebrated Portland vase, 
for example, and the road was rough and rocky — or if we were to 
transport, through stormy weather over an angry sea, some unique 
product of a Raphael’s pencil, how careful should we be — how anx- 
ious lest an untimely jolt, or a wandering drop of water, should for- 
ever mar the precious deposit. Yet how infinitely small is the value 
of all works of human art, however excellent or unique, compared 
with the worth of the human soul, the product of an all-wise Creator’s 
skill ! It seems to me the man is mad who can lightly esteem any 
human being, when he once considers what a human being is. 

Our physical creation, magnificent as it is, would have but little of 
interest or beauty, were it not for the intelligent souls, in curiously 
organized bodies, which inhabit it. How infinite the variety of pleas- 
ing sounds, and how attractive — how enchanting the power of music ! 
But, what is sound? what is music? Without an ear to catch the 
vibrations of the air, there- would be no such thing as sound; without 
the organ of hearing, music would have no existence. What is this 
magnificent arch of the heavens above us, but the combined action 
of light and vapor upon the eye ? And if there were no eyes, there 
would be no sky. How beautiful is the rainbow, as it rests upon the 
bosom of the cloud 1 Yet, the eye is as necessary to give existence 
to the rainbow, as it is to see it after it is formed. How exquisite 
the beauties of color, as seen in the flowering plant, or the lustrous 
insect ; but, without eyes to reflect the rays of light, there would be 
no such thing as color. And what are eyes, or ears, or nerves, with- 
out the intelligent soul within, to enjoy the results of their organi- 
zation and action? In a very important sense, man himself is, 
passively at least, the creator of the harmony and beauty which we 
enjoy; and wonderful and beautiful as the works of creation are, 
man himself is the most wonderful, the most beautiful of all — the 
last production of creative skill, and the only one which bears the 
image of the Creator. 

In Scripture, the whole visible creation is represented as being 
formed with reference to man, and as existing for inan, in a sense so 
intimate, that all nature sympathizes with his weal or woe. When 
man fell, nature herself,' the earth and its products, vegetation, ani- 
mals, all fell under the curse, for his sake ; and When the work of 
redemption shall have been completed, and man restored to his origi- 
nal holiness, by the mediation of the only begotten Son of God, then 
the creation itself, so long unwillingly subject to vanity, shall be de- 
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livered from the bondage of corruption, and restored to the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. and there shall be new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein the righteous dwell, Bom. 8: 19-22, 2 Pet 3: 13. 
For what purpose are all the arrangements of this world ? What is 
the use of anything on this earth ? Is it not that the world may be 
inhabited by comfortable, well-informed, well-behaved human beings ? 
What but this are all the interests of society — all the use of govern- 
ments, of civilization, of learning, commerce, manufactures, the whole 
social organization ? And as the existence on earth is so transient, 
and the existence beyond the grave, eternal, what comparatively is 
worthy of a thought, except the salvation of the undying soul ! Was 
it not for this that the Son of G-od for a season left the glory which 
he had with the Father before the world was, and dwelt, and labored, 
and suffered, and died on this earth ? 

In whatever aspect we view the subject, the moral and religious 
improvement of the young men gathered in our colleges, assumes 
the very first place in interest and importance. Everywhere the re- 
ligious and moral training of the educated young man is important, 
and in our own country it is more emphatically so, for, here men never 
do things by halves, but whatever they are, that they are wholly, and 
nothing else. The French or the German young man, in his uni- 
versity life, may be dissipated within certain limits, not much over- 
leap the boundaries which a worldly prudence prescribes, and in due 
time, as matter of course, become a staid, sober, dignified citizen. 
But not so with the American. Let the young man here, in his col- 
lege years, act the inebriate or the profligate, and there is the end of 
him ; he is never anything else ; and early death, and a drunkard’s 
grave, is the best that his friends can expect of him ; for if his life 
is prolonged, it will be only the protraction of shame and woe. Fre- 
quent are the falls in our land, but rare, very rare, are the recov- 
eries. How important, then, that there should be direct and earnest 
endeavors for the religious and moral culture of our college students ! 
How much is depending upon it, both as it respects individual happi- 
ness and the well being of society at large ! For it is our educated 
young men who will give tone to society, and control the destiny of 
the generation in which they live. The usual course of college study, 
however well chosen and earnestly pursued, cannot meet the object ; 
for mere intellectual training, without careful moral culture, does not 
correct the evils of the heart ; on the contrary, in many cases seems 
to aggravate them. The ever eloquent Cicero, who had a moral 
sense delicate and cultivated beyond almost any writer of the Pagan 
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world, saw this great truth very clearly. In the third book of his 
work, De -Natura Deorum , he introduces Cotta arguing in the follow- 
ing strain : 

u Sentit domus uni us cuiusque, sentit forum, sentit curia, campus, socii, 
provincial, ut quemadmodum ratione recte fiat, sic rationc pcccctur. Alter- 
umque et a paucis, et raro ; alterum et sacpe, et a plurimis : ut satius fncrit 
nullam omnino nobis a Diis immortalibus datum esse rationem, quam tanta 
<‘um pernicie datam. Ut vinum aegrotis, quia prodest ra o, nocct saepissime, 
meliu'* est non adhibere omnino, quam spe dubiae salutis in apertam perni- 
ciem incurrere ; sic haud scio, an melius fuerit, huniano goneri motuni is turn 
eelerem cogitationis, acumen, sollertiam, quam rationem voeamus, quoniam 
pestifera sit multis, admodum paucis salutaris, non dari omnino, quam tain 
munifice et tarn large dari. Quae enim libido, quae avaritia, quod facinus 
aut scelus suscipitur nisi concilio capto, aut sine animi motu et cogitationc, id 
est, ratione perficitur ? Utinam igitur, ut ilia anus optat, 

nc in nemorc Polio scrurihus 

Caesa cecidisset abiegna ad terrain train's, 

sic istam calliditatem hominibus Dii ne dedissent ! Qua perpauci bene utun- 
tOr; qui tamen ipsi saepe a male utentibus opprimuntur ; innumerabiles 
autem improbe utuntur \ ut donum hoc divinum rationis et consilii ad frau- 
dem hominibus, non ad bonitatem impertitum esse videatur .” 1 

The ordinary course of college discipline cannot meet the case ; 
for this is merely negative in its character, directed only to the sup- 
pression of disorder, and not intended or adapted to win the confi- 
dence, or cultivate the affections. There must be something positive, 
something to bring forward the right as well as suppress the wrong — 
something which shall not only prevent the outgushing of bitter 
waters, but shall sweeten the fountain itself. 

To effect this great purpose, the idea of God must be brought in 
close and continuous contact with the soul. Vice is mean, grovelling, 
earthly — a degradation of the immortal spirit, and for the soul to 
see and feel its relationship to God is its great security against the 
meanness of vice. The whole creation around us should be our tem- 
ple, and every emotion of the mind an act of worship, if the heart 
would be secure from the assaults of the tempter. Let the young 
man learn to regard all that he sees as the workmanship of God ; let 
him learn to admire the wonderful resources of the Divine mind, as 
developed in the objects of creation, which meet him at every turn \ 
let him become conscious of the continued presence and operation of 
that Great Power, which 

1 De Natura Deor. III. 28-31 or 70-76, Opera vA. Orelli IV. ii. 113-115. 
Vol. VIII. No. 30. 27 
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“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent 

let him become habituated to the great truths taught by Natural Re- 
ligion ; — let these become a part of the daily aliment of his mind, 
and grow up into its permanent substance — and can low, earthly, 
grovelling vice take hold of him ? Not that the mere knowledge of 
nature can remove him from temptation, but the habit of contemplat- 
ing nature in connection with the God of nature, the habit of com- 
muning with God whenever one studies nature — this it is which 
elevates the soul and raises it above the grosser forms of earthliness. 
If Natural Religion by itself cannot regenerate and sanctify, as we 
admit in general it cannot, it would seem that it might at least secure 
one against intemperance and licentiousness, and low, vulgar, filthy 
wickedness — and these are the forms of sin which most usually ruin 
our youth for this world. 

Learning without God makes but a distorted mind — a soul for 
which God’s dominions have no appropriate or safe place. Then 
should not God, and a knowledge of God, have a place, and a recog- 
nized, important, well-understood place in every college ? To avoid 
the evil of sectarianism, must we fall into the still greater evil of 
atheism? To prevent our young men being bigots, shall we allow 
them to be infidels ? To give them large and liberal minds on reli- 
gious matters (?) is it necessary, is it worth the w ? hile, will it requite 
the cost, to let them grow up under the influence of sensual youthful 
passion, without any of the counteracting influences of religion to re- 
strain and control ? Ho, a third time No ! ! 

We have a power altogether above and beyond that of Natural 
Religion — we have Revealed Religion, that life and immortality 
which are brought to light in the gospel — and this is and must be our 
great reliance, and here we have a sure and certain hope ; and let us 
not be so foolish as to refuse to avail ourselves of this power. 

Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way f By taking heed 
thereto , according to thy word . Ps. 119: 9. 

The power of the word of God must be our reliance for controlling 
the minds of our young men, and guiding them in paths of purity, 
usefulness and peace. The days of mere human authority are past, 
forms and modes once venerated have lost their influence, and the 
requirement to submit to any routine, solely on the ground that it has 
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been long submitted to, excites ridicule and aversion, rather than 
reverence and obedience. 

We must have the word of God, and that word must commend 
itself to the unprejudiced mind by its own intrinsic merit ; it must 
have within itself a persuasive power; it must meet the natural 
yearnings and spontaneities of the soul. Mere objective authority, 
even though it were the authority of God himself, would scarcely be 
submitted to in this generation of self-reliance and self-esteem. The 
objective must commend itself to the subjective , or there will be con- 
tinuous revolting. They who are striving to hold men by mere eccle- 
siastical authority and church tradition, to restrain them by the force 
of antiquated customs and veneration for the wisdom and virtue of 
their ancestors, have most painful experience of this truth. They 
have more than both hands full of work ; no sooner do they stop one 
leak-hole than a dozen others burst forth ; the whole fabric is already 
half dissolved ; and they find themselves in the condition of the fifty 
daughters of Danaus who were condemned to the task of carrying 
water in sieves. 

In this matter of revealed religion, there must be authority, and 
authority implicitly submitted to, or the benefits of revealed religion 
cannot be realized. The most important topics of which revelation 
treats, are topics of which we know absolutely nothing, of which we 
have no means of knowing anything, except on the authority of the 
Bevealer. The origin and the early history of our race ; the origin 
of sin and evil ; the way of redemption ; the retributions of eternity ; 
the nature of the spiritual world and the employments of the soul 
there; the nature, the number, and the condition of the original 
inhabitants of the spiritual world ; these and hundreds of other sub- 
jects of a similar kind, and of the deepest interest, are utterly beyond 
the reach of all our natural means of information ; we have not the 
means of forming even a probable conjecture concerning them, and 
unless we have a positive, objective revelation, we are wholly in the 
dark in regard to them. Concerning the condition of the inhabitants 
of the spiritual world, for example, or even whether there be any 
such inhabitants, or any such world — how can we know anything 
except by positive revelation from above? We have never been in 
the spiritual world to learn anything there of our own knowledge ; 
we have never seen any one who has been there, that we might learn 
directly from him ; and none of the original inhabitants of that world 
have ever dwelt with us, to tell us what they know of those unseen 
regions. I know there have been pretended voyages to the spiritual 
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world, even in our own time, and every age has been visited by ghosts 
and apparitions in numbers greater or less; but the character and 
conduct and doings of these pretended visitants, has, for the most 
part, been so uniformly and so monotonously silly — so exactly in the 
same strain and yet so abjectless and jejune, that we are compelled 
to think, if these are the spirits of the departed from this earth, cer- 
tainly in dying they must have lost what little of common sense they 
ever possessed ; or on the supposition that they are the original in- 
habitants of the world of spirits, we must feel towards them, after 
they have made such exhibitions of themselves, much as the simple- 
minded Trinculo felt towards the awfully dreaded Caliban, when he 
heard him begin to talk and found him ready to fall down and wor- 
ship the drunken sailor Stephano, for giving him intoxicating drink: 
“ By this good light, he is a very shallow monster — I afeard of him ! 
— a very weak monster — a most poor, credulous monster — I could 
find in my heart to beat him, but that the poor monster’s in drink— 
I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy-headed monster — a most 
scurvy, ridiculous monster.” Examine all the histories of these ghost 
doings from the middle ages down through Cotton Mather and Justinns 
Kerne r to the spiritual rappings and the ghostly riotings of our times, 
and they all have the same uniform character of petty annoyance and 
pertinacious silliness ; so that, however formidable they might appear 
at first, we cannot in the end avoid coming to the same conclusion in 
regard to them that Trinculo did in regard to Caliban, that they are 
very shallow, weak, poor, scurvy, puppy-headed, ridiculous monsters. 
If these are actual specimens of the spiritual world, then (he fables 
of Homer and Virgil are far preferable to the reality ; and this world, 
imperfect and hard as it is, is altogether the most respectable part of 
God’s dominions. And yet how many, who regard the revelations of 
the Bible with cold distrust and decided incredulity, receive with 
almost implicit confidence these ridiculous manifestations ! So it often 
is, they who reject the truth with ^tll evidence in its favor, embrace 
the grossest impostures with all evidence against them. So the Jews 
rejected Jesus Christ and received Bar Chochba as their Messiah ; and 
we read in Scripture of those, upon whom, because they received not 
the love of the truth that they might be saved , God' sent strong delusions 
that they should believe a lie , that they all might be damned who believed 
not the truth but had pleasure in unrighteousness, 2 Thess. 2: 10 — 12. 

In the Bible only do we find information respecting the spiritual 
world, of such kind and given in such a way as to deserve respect and 
confidence. This is our only guide. On this aad all kindred topics. 
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the Bible is the only chart of a coast otherwise wholly unknown ; and 
yet a coast along which we must sail during the most interesting, the 
most critical part of our voyage. We may judge something of an 
unknown coast by the form and structure of the head-lands, the shape 
and flow of the waves, the change and run of the tides, etc., yet, from 
all these and other such sources very little indeed can be known ; 
and a blind piece of work it certainly would be, arbitrarily, here and 
there, as caprice and pride might dictate, to throw aside the chart and 
sail by conjecture. Yet this is the way in which many deal with the 
Bible, and thus put in jeopardy the eternal interests of their future 
existence. 

The Bible claims to be absolute and final authority on all spiritual 
matters ; and from the very nature of the case, if it is not this, it is 
nothing, and worthy of no reliance. If it be not authority absolute 
and final, we have no means whatever of correcting its mistakes, of 
separating the true from the false — and having found it to be, in the 
most important particular, a false witness for itself, we can no longer 
know from itself what is worthy of belief and what is not. It is like 
employing a guide in a strange and difficult country, who pretends to 
know the whole way perfectly ; but we scarcely enter on our journey, 
before we discover. that with some very important parts of the road 
he is as little acquainted as we are. How much security should we 
feel with such a guide for the remainder of our travels ? 

It would be obviously impossible, in the limits assigned to us 
here, to go into a full discussion of the doctrine of inspiration. We 
must confine ourselves to one point, namely, the authority of Christ 
as a divine teacher, which few at this day seem willing openly to 
deny. Yet if we admit His authority, in any proper sense of the 
term, the authority of the Bible as a revelation from God is establish- 
ed beyond all reasonable doubt. 

Christ claimed for himself full authority, as a teacher commissioned 
and qualified by God, to give instruction infallibly true, and of para- 
mount authority on all spiritual matters. 

Matt. 11: 29, 30. John 5: 20 — 24, 39 — 48. 8: 42 — 49. 18: 89. 

The same authority which he claimed for himself, he ascribes most 
folly to the prophets and writers of the Old Testament ; and even 
rests, in a most important sense, the validity of his own claims, on 
the fact, that in his person the Old Testament scriptures were fulfil- 
led. 

Matt 26: 24—81. Luke 22: 39. 24: 25 — 29. 44— 46. (Compare 
1 Cor. 9: 8 — 10. 10: 1 — 11. 2 Tim. 8: 14—17. 2 Pet. 1: 19—21, 
27* 
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for the estimate in which the apostles held the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, as they were taught to hold them by the Lord. Luke 24: 82 
— 46. Also the whole epistles to the Romans, Galatians, Hebrews.) 

lie promised also, in the most explicit manner, to endue his apos- 
tles and the writers of the New Testament, with the same authority 
which he himself possessed. 

John 19: 18. 20: 21. Matt. 28: 19. 10: 19, 20. Luke 12: 11, 12. 
24: 49. Matt. 16: 19. 18: 18. 

He even engaged to reveal to them, by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, truths, beyond those which he had ever taught personally. 

John 16: 9, 12, 13, 14. 14: 25, 26. / 

And this authority was understood to extend to their written, as 
well as their oral instructions, as is demanded of course by the veiy 
nature of the case. 

Acts 15: 20. 2 Thess. 2: 15. Ephes. 3: 2, 3. 2 Pet, 8: 15, 16. 

And he confirmed all these claims by such mighty works as no man 
could do except God were with him. 

John 3: 2. Matt. 11: 2 — 6. John 5: 36. 14: 10, 11. 15: 29. 

And those for whom he made these claims, made the same claims 
for themselves. 

1 Cor. 2: 10 — 13. Gal. 1: 11, 12 15 — 19. 2 Pet, 8: 15, 16. 

And they performed the same mighty works in confirmation of 
their claims. 

Mark 16: 15 — 20. Acts 5: 12, 15, 16. 8: 5 — 8. 19: 11, 12. 

And forasmuch as their claims might he more liable to be disputed 
than his, Christ promised to them a still stronger external attestation, 
even greater works than he himself had performed. 

John 14: 12. Acts 5: 15. 19: 12. 

This promise of Christ, however, whatever reference it may be 
supposed to have to the manner of performing some miracles (as 
above cited), undoubtedly refers mainly, perhaps exclusively, to the 
great spiritual results of the teachings of the apostles, the foundation 
of the Christian church, the conversion of the Gentiles, etc. — an 
attestation which continues with unabated, nay with augmenting force, 
to the present time. 

The authority of the whole Bible is thus affirmed by the personal 
and oil-repeated testimony of Christ : and if it be not authority, Jesus 
himself is found a false witness, and unworthy of credit on any sub- 
ject. If we know that in one instance he taught wrong, how can we 
know, on his own authority, that in any instance he teaches right ? 

Of course we do not expect that anybody will, in these days, take 
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anything on trust) at least anything good. Whatever authority is 
gained for the Bible, we expect to work for it. All we ask, as the 
basis of our operations, is, a reasonable degree of intelligence and 
candor. The mind must be trained to see the grounds on which the 
claim of Scripture rests, to recognize these claims and submit to them. 
The age is full of scepticism, of evasions, of nullifications of the 
Divine authority. Doubts are started as to particular texts, as to 
certain books, the whole Old Testament, a large portion of the New 5 
certain statements and certain doctrines are objected to as unworthy 
of God ; or, to get rid of disagreeable truths, the whole Bible, by 
means of forced interpretations, is politely bowed out of society ; and 
the last method is frequently resorted to by the most rigid dogmata- 
zers, as well as the loosest libertines in theology. Men are willing 
that the Bible should give them a lift now and then, but only so far 
'and in such direction as they please. The influence of so great and 
good a man as Neander, falls in with these corrupt tendencies of the 
age, encourages and increases them ; and his example and his teach- 
ings, in this respect, become far more pernicious than they could have 
been, had he been less excellent, less learned, less sincerely and de- 
votedly a Christian. He himself seemed fully conscious of the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from this source ; and scarcely made a secret 
of his regret that his Life of Christ was about to be translated and 
published in America. He seemed to think (and justly, I suppose) 
that our young men would be rather better off without it than with 
it ; though it might do good in Germany, where men were already 
so far from the Bible, and have a tendency to bring them back towards 
it ; yet, in America it would be found, he feared, to be beneath the 
prevailing standard, and would therefore lower the tone of reverence 
and submission to the Divine authority, rather than elevate it. Such 
apprehensions are seen everywhere peeping out from his letter pre- 
fixed to the American edition of his work. The good man! the 
corrupt atmosphere in which he had always lived, had touched the 
conclusions of his understanding more than the feelings of his heart. 

Here the great moral battle of the age is to he fought on this ques- 
tion : Has the Scripture any binding authority ? Are its teachings 
of any weight to us, except so far as we can approvingly reproduce 
the same ideas in our own minds ? In other words, is revelation ob- 
jective, or is it merely subjective f Does God reveal himself to man, 
or is man himself the only revealer of God ? Most fully and dis- 
tinctly do we take the ground of the binding authority, of the objec- 
limm s of revelation. Most decidedly do we believe that God speaks 
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in the Bible, and with a clearness of utterance altogether beyond 
that which we can find in our own consciousness, or in the works of 
creation around us— and therefore it is the duty of men ft> hear, 
to believe, and to obey. The Bible itself is the revelation, and not 
merely the record of o revelation. 

Now, with these premises to start from, what is the only proper 
and safe method of dealing with this matter ? By the appropriate 
methods, by strict, laborious, faithful, historical and critical research, 
we must ascertain what books were recognized by Christ and his 
apostles as of divine authority ; then in like manner must we ascer- 
tain the condition of these books as to integrity and incorruptness ; 
and, finally, having thus made ourselves sure of the words, we must 
learn the meaning of the words just as we learn the meaning of the 
words of any other book — only, never forgetting that the Holy 
Ghost, which inspired the writers of the sacred volume, is also needed* 
and promised to aid the readers of it — and here our responsibility 
ends . The meaning being ascertained, all we have to do is, to take 
the meaning just as it is given, to yield at once unconditional, unques- 
tioning submission to the divine authority, without any reservation or 
equivocation. Now, here is a resting place, and our only resting 
place. Here we have a firm foundation which can never be moved ; 
and this is the position, and the only position exactly adapted to the 
human mind — which fully meets its capacities and emotions, its oft 
recurring fears, and its conscious weaknesses. A fellow man may 
tell me what he pleases about what is perfectly plain to his reason, 
and what he knows by his own consciousness ; my reason and my 
consciousness are as good for me as his are for him (at least, good or 
bad, they are all that I have, and I must use them for want of bet- 
ter ;) but when God speaks to me, then I know, then I can believe, 
then I can safely submit In short, the enlightened Christian must 
put the Bible and its authority, just where the blinded papist puts 
the church and its authority. The want which drives the papist to 
the church is a real one, a want inseparable from human nature in 
its present state ; but he goes to the wrong place to find a supply for 
it Let the Christian go to the right place. 

And it is wonderful how Divine providence, in these days, is open- 
ing the resources for ascertaining the integrity and incorruptness 
of the Bible, beyond what has been done in any former age. 

The monumental hieroglyphics of Egypt, keeping pace with the 
Bible history from the age of Abraham, to the time of the latest 
Jewish kings ; the mysterious arrow-headed characters on the ardri- 
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tectural remains of the ancient Persian empire, involving the Bible 
narrative from the destruction of the Hebrew monarchy, to the very 
close of the Old Testament canon — have both been deciphered and 
read during our own generation, and with the most wonderful and 
gratifying results. And even now, the long buried monuments of the 
old Assyrian empire, of which almost nothing had before been known, 
•which, like a restless ghost, has only occasionally appeared on the 
field of history, and then instantly vanished ; but which yet is inti- 
mately interwoven with the Bible history, from the very commence- 
ment of historic narrative in the tenth chapter of Genesis, quite down 
to the minor prophet, Nahum, a period of not less than 1500 years, 
— the chroniclers, I say, of this old monarchy, are now emerging from 
their 8000 years' burial under ground, talking in their strange old 
half Hebrew tongue, and telling us important passages of their event- 
ful story, which modern linguistic skill has already begun successfully 
to interpret 1 Who can fail to see, that as man becomes sceptical 
and unbelieving, God too takes care to turn his scepticism and unbe- 
lief to shame ? 

But here we are met with an objection. How are the people to 
make these learned and laborious investigations ? How are they to 
know what is the word of God, and whether we have it entire and 
incorrupt ? 

The people at large are not to make these investigations. It is 
impossible that they should make them. They have neither the time, 
nor the opportunity, nor. the capacity to do it ; and God neither re- 
quires nor expects it of them. And therefore he has not given the 
Word alone — but the Word in connection with the unperishing 
Church and the living Ministry — that Church which will never cease 
till Christ again appears to reestablish forever his authority over 
man, and that Ministry which is to be Christ's Ambassador and 
Christ’s Interpreter on earth, till his great and final advent. 

It is the business of the ministry to make these investigations — 
to ascertain these points — to be the divinely authorized teachers in 
regard to them — to be the mouth of God to the people. If the 
people will have a ministry incapable of making these investigations, 
or unwillingly to attend to them - — a ministry incompetent, unfaith- 
ful, or dishonest, the reponsibility is their own, and they must bear 
the loss. 

There have always, from the beginning to the present time, been 
teachers incompetent and false ; men in all ages have been misled and 

i How much is to come of this, time only can show. 
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rained by them ; the prophecies, the gospels, the epistles abound with 
warnings against them. Still, the living, teaching ministry is an es- 
sential, integral part of the Divine economy, an indisputable link in 
the chain of salvation ; and the Bible for the people, without the 
ministry, is quite as far from God’s plan, as the ministry without the 
Bible for the people — which last is the pernicious, corrupting, mis- 
chief-making error of the Romish church. The ministry must teach, 
and teach, too, with authority ; and the people must be taught. The 
people, in order to be taught, must be teachable ; and the minister, 
in order to teach, must first himself learn ; and then, according to the 
apostolic injunction, he must let no man despise him. 

A good man, pleading a good cause, has an influence which no bad 
man can have ; his words have an authority which the words of no 
bad man ever can have. People who have neither learning nor 
acuteness enough to detect a false statement or sophistical argument, 
yet, if their hearts are in sympathy with the good and true, are very 
quick to feel the difference between a false teacher and a true one — 
and these, if I may so call them, moral instincts of the regenerate, 
are often appealed to by the sacred writers in reference to this very 
point of distinguishing the true teacher from the false* 

There is something in divine truth, worthily exhibited, which 
awakens a response in every human heart, not utterly given over to 
earthliness and degradation. Independently of all argument, inde- 
pendently of all views of utility, of all reachings forth for happiness, 
a divine truth fitly presented will force a throb in the soul as surely 
as a pulsation in the atmosphere will produce a sound in the air. 

There is no need of argument — the thing comes of itself — and our 
strongest, most abiding, most useful convictions, are often those which 
spring directly from the heart, without any conscious exertion of the 
discursive faculty. Says an eccentric but brilliant writer : “ He who 
denies the existence of God is certainly a fool* He who thinks it 
always necessary to demonstrate his existence by argument, is a .'till 
greater fooL” In the same strain writes Matthias Claudius : u No 
one can with truth reproach me for being a philosopher ; yet I never 
go through the woods without having it whispered within me. Who 
made these ti$es grow so beautifully ? and then softly and as if from 
a great distance, comes to me, as it were the voice of a great Un- 
known. I’ll bet you, I am then thinking of God, with such joyous 
reverence do I tremble while I am thinking.” 

There is, at the present time, peculiar need of thorough Biblical 
instruction in all our colleges. The wants of the age on this subject 
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are imperative ; the evil to be counteracted is wide-spread, insidious 
and most destructive. There are many who receive the Bible, on 
the whole, as a divine revelation, who regard Jesus Christ, especially, 
as a teacher sent from God, who would be shocked to be spoken of as 
infidels, and most of all, to be regarded as the enemies or the rejecters 
of Christ — who yet, practically, give to the Bible very little author- 
ity, consider much of it as antiquated and even obsolete, and doubt 
whether the writers of it had an inspiration different in kind from 
that which other men have had, though perhaps in some respects 
higher in degree. This is an error particularly pervading the edu- 
cated and active young men of the present generation throughout the 
world ; and is one of the offshoots of a pernicious philosophy, which 
does not recognise the existence of a personal, self-conscious Deity, 
but regards the human mind as the only representative of the divine, 
and the creation of the human soul as the only act by which the 
Creator can become conscious to himself of his own existence. Of 
course, individual immortality is also denied, and the whole history 
of intellectual existence is. nothing but an eternal emanation from 
and re-absorption into the in itself unconscious divine essence. This 
philosophy, like a miasmatic atmosphere, corrupts many who do not 
know of its existence, and undermines the whole authority of revela- 
tion with not a few who imagine themselves firm believers in revealed 
religion. Nowhere is this philosophy of negation and destruction 
working more mischief than among the young men of our colleges ; 
and if prompt, efficient and appropriate measures are not speedily 
taken to counteract it, we shall soon have all our learned professions^ 
not excepting even the clerical, controlled by subtle pantheists, who 
will insidiously profess all reverence for the Bible, pay the tribute of 
a simulated respect to piety, and perpetually use with all seriousness 
and gravity the technical phrases of the most orthodox theology, 
entirely emptied of their original meaning, and made simply the 
hieroglyphics of an atheistic mystery. 

From such a consummation, already realized in some portions of 
the old world, may the good Lord forever deliver this land of the 
Puritans! 

In some subsequent number of the Bibliotheca Sacra we shall show 
what this philosophy has already done and is now doing with the 
most sacred portions of the Christian revelation. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PASTORAL EPISTLES- 
By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 

It is a gratifying fact, that amidst the prevalent scepticism in 
Germany, the Scriptures have found able defenders. If the authen- 
ticity and integrity of the sacred books have been assailed with great 
pertinacity and acuteness, they have also been vindicated with signal 
ability and success. Talent has been matched with equal talent; 
learning has been confronted with still ampler knowledge. In the 
benignant providence of God, the country which has supplied the 
poison has furnished the antidote. 

But however important the defence of the Bible may be in Ger- 
many itself, it is thought by some to be a superfluous task in Great 
Britain and in this country. Why should English and American 
scholars trouble themselves with the Teutonic scepticism? Why 
should our periodical publications lay before their readers the results 
of inquiries which would never else be entered upon, the solution of 
doubts which would never else be started ? A sufficient answer is, 
that the scepticism is not conflned, and cannot be, to the continent of 
Europe any more than English or French infidelity in the last cen- 
tury, could be confined to London and Paris* Error flies on the 
wings of every wind* It is impossible to lay an embargo upon it in 
any country of Christendom. It will meet and battle with truth on 
every field. Papal And Geological dogmas cannot be imprisoned in 
the countries of their birth. Our candidates and ministers would do 
well to resort to the great Protestant armories of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and be prepared on all {mints to meet the 
Bellarmins and Bossuets of the present day. Alike necessary will it 
be to encounter the sophistries of the “ higher criticism,” which has 
had its congenial soil in Germany. The emigration to this country 
from the German States is very large, and will occasion, no doubt, 
the influx of no inconsiderable amount of learned rationalism. The 
new States will be particularly obnoxious to this evil. To encounter 
it successfully, truth must have her numerous and well-trained cham- 
pions. Besides, the mischief is widely propagated through the 
written page. It is stated, on high authority, that well prepared 
translations of Strauss’s “cunningly devised” work on the Gospels, 
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is largely circulated and read in England, in the form of tracts. It 
may scop be found that the elaborate work of Dr. Davidson on the 
New testament, in which he has refuted (as some suggest unneces- 
sarily) so many errors of the Strauss and Tubingen sehools was pub* 
lisbed none too early. 

Another answer would be that in discussing and overthrowing an 
error, valuable truths are elicited. The collision casts new light on 
some important doctrine. Fresh and interesting aspects of a subject 
are presented, which might have remained, in the ordinary and peace* 
fill study, forever unknown. The strength of a beam is not known 
till it is tested by a heavy weight. Truth is not seen to be invincible 
till it has come out of a sharp encounter. Amid the storms of the 
last thirty years, it has struck its roots deeper than ever. Till it felt 
the tempest, it was not known how sound its heart was. The im- 
pregnable position in which the Gospels stand was not apprehended, 
till Strauss and his followers had exhausted their quivers. For these 
reasons, and others that might be named, we think that no apology is 
needed for the frequent discussions in our pages of topics in biblical 
criticism, and for meeting, so far as we are able, the attacks which 
are made on the volume of inspiration, whatever form they may 
assume. In so doing, we are consulting the best interests of the 
church and of the country, by providing weapons by which the truth 
may be successfully defended. 

It is for the reasons above stated, in part, that We have translated 
and condensed the article which follows. It is the substance of the 
Introduction to the Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to Timothy 
and Titus, published in Gottingen in 1850, by Dr. J. E. Huther of 
Schwerin. It is well known that the genuineness of these epistles 
has been doubted or strenuously denied by De Wette and others, on 
several grounds, which will be specified. Dr. Huther has, as we 
think, satisfactorily refuted these objections, and vindicated the Pau- 
line authorship. Great value has been given to the discussion, also 
by the manner in which the author has discussed the question of a 
second imprisonment of Paul at Rome. It is well known, that this 
has long been a subject of great interest, and involved in no little 
difficulty. It appears to us that Dr. Huther, if he has not completely 
established the theory of a second imprisonment, has at least rendered 
it niiich more probdble than that of a single imprisonment, on which 
Wi'eseier has lately expended so much pains and so ffltinjr acute re- 
marks. Dr. HuthePs commentary is the latest which has appeared 
on the Pastoral Epistles, and is a continuation of that of Dr. Meyer# 
Vot; YHL No. 30. 28 
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Biographical Notices op Timothy and Titus. 

Timothy was the son of a Christian Jewess, whose name was Eu- 
nice ; his father was a Greek. His birth-place cannot be definitely 
determined, for that degfiaiog, Acts 20: 4, is to be connected with 
ncu Ttpo&eog, is at least very improbable, since the position of the 
xai is rather against this connection than in favor of it. That ImX, 
Acts 16: 1, refers to “ Lystra,” is in the highest degree probable, but 
it does not follow that Timothy was born in Lystra. Timothy had 
received a pious education from his mother and grandmother, whose 
name was Lois ; he was also conversant from a child with the sacred 
Scriptures of the Jews, 2 Tim. 1: 5. 3: 14, 15. Paul became ac- 
quainted with him first at Lystra, on his missionaiy journey. He 
was already a disciple, padyryg, and was well reported of among the 
believers in Lystra and Iconium. That Paul calls him his “ son,* 
1 Tim. 1: 1. 2 Tim. 1: 1. 1 Cor. 4: 17, arises from the fact that he 
had received his first knowledge of the Gospel through the Apostle, 
either immediately, or through his mother and his grandmother, 2 Tim. 
3: 14. Paul took him as a helper in his work ; yet he previously 
circumcised him, as his father was known in that region to be a hea- 
then. As an assistant Timothy accompanied the Apostle on his jour- 
ney to Philippi. When Paul and Silas left this city, Acts 16: 40, 
Timothy, with some others of Paul’s companions, seems to have re- 
mained there some time. In Berea, they were again together. When 
Paul journeyed to Athens, Timothy and Silas continued in Berea ; 
still, Paul left word for him to come to him immediately, Acts 17: 14, 
15 ; this probably he did. Not long after, Paul sent him to Thessa- 
lonica, to ascertain the condition of the church there and to strengthen 
it, 1 Thess. 3: 1—5. When Timothy had performed this duty, he again 
met Paul at Corinth. Timothy’s name is inscribed in the two epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians,' which Paul wrote from this place, 1 Thess. 
1: 1. 2 Thess. 1: 1. When Paul, on his third missionary tour, tarried 
a long time at Ephesus, Timothy was with him ; where he had been 
in the intermediate time is not known. Still, before the uproar caus- 
%ed by Demetrius, Paul sent him from Ephesus to Macedonia, Acts 
19: 22. Immediately Paul wrote the so-called first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, from which it appears that Timothy had been directed 
to go to Corinth, but that Paul did not suppose that he would reach 
the city, till after the reception of the epistle, 1 Cor. 4: 17. 16: 10* 
11. When Paul wrote from Macedonia the second epistle to th4 
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Corinthians, Timothy was again with him, for his name appears 
in the superscription; this would he inserted the more readily, 
as Timothy had just left Corinth. Then he went with Paul to 
Corinth, for that he was with him there is shown by the salu- 
tation which Paul conveys from him to the church in Rome, 
Rom. 16: 21. When Paul, after three months’ abode, left Greece, 
Timothy, with other helpers, accompanied him. He journeyed 
with him a XQt trjg A ( ««$* i. e. to Philippi, whence was the route 
over to Asia Minor. Thence Timothy and some others preceded 
Paul to Troas, where they remained till the Apostle arrived, Acts 20: 
3 — 6. Here there is a large gap in Timothy’s history, as he is not 
again named till Paul’s imprisonment at Rome. That he was with 
the Apostle, is clear from the fact that his name is in the inscription 
to Paul’s epistles to the Colossians, Philemon and the Philippians ; 
another reason for the supposition is, that none of Paul’s companions 
stood in so close relations to him as Timothy. When Paul wrote to 
the Philippians he designed to send Timothy as soon as possible to 
them, so as to learn more exactly the circumstances of the church, 
Phil. 2: 19, seq. From the two epistles to Timothy, we learn the 
following facts in regard to his life. On a journey to Macedonia, 
Paul sent him back to Ephesus, that he might there oppose the false 
doctrines that were constantly extending, 1 Tim. 1: 3. Probably, 
when entering on this service, if not earlier, Timothy was solemnly 
consecrated to his office by the laying on of hands by the Apostle and 
the “ presbytery,” where the fairest hopes were expressed concern- 
ing him, by prophetic words, comp. 1 Tim. 1: 18. 4: 14, 2 Tim. 1: 6; 
he had already witnessed a good confession, 1 Tim. 6: 12. Still, Paul 
then hoped immediately to come to him. At a later time, Paul found 
himself a prisoner at Rome. When he anticipated his death as 
drawing near, he wrote to Timothy that he should^ come to him im- 
mediately, before winter, that he should bring Mark with him, and 
also certain articles which he had left at Troas, 2 Tim. 4: 9, 13, 21. 

There is no mention of Timothy elsewhere in the New Testament, 
except in Heb. 18: 23 ; that the Timothy here named might be another 
Timothy, is certainly possible, but it is not probable. From this pas- 
sage, it appears that Timothy, when the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, was a second time set at liberty, and that the author of the 
epistle intended, in company with Timothy, if he came soon, to see 
those to whom the epistle was sent. According to church tradition, 
Timothy was the first bishop of Ephesus. 1 From the First Epistle 

1 Eusebius, Hist. EccL III. 4, says : TtfuXho t rijs tv’Efpdoy na goud as i&raftU 
wot w $®to 9 ryv tmoxonyv tihjtpiviu. Comp, also Coast Apost 1, 7, c. 46, 
Photii BibL 254, Chxysost HomiL 15 in 1 Tint 
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to Timothy, we merely learn that the oversight of the church at Ephe- 
sus was committed to Timothy by the Apostle, a similar office to that 
exercised by the apostles over the Christian churches ; it was a station 
in which the later special episcopal office might have taken root, yet 
it is by no means to be regarded as identical with it 

We have still less knowledge of the life of Titus than of that of 
Timothy. He also was a helper of Paul, and as such is first named. 
Gal. 2: 1, Paul mentioning, that on a journey to Jerusalem, under- 
taken fourteen years after his conversion, he took Titus with him. 
Though he was of heathen descent, Paul did not permit him to be 
circumcised, as he would not “ give place ” to his adversaries. When 
Paul had written the First Epistle to the Corinthians, he sent Titus 
to Corinth, so as to obtain information of the state of the church. 
After Paul had hoped in vain to find him at Troas, 2 Cor. 2: 12, he 
met him in Macedonia, 2 Cor. 7: 6. The notices which Titus brought, 
occasioned the writing of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
With this epistle he sent Titus the second time to Corinth, where he 
was to complete the collections for the poor saints at Jerusalem, which 
had been before commenced, 2 Cor. 8: 6. 16: 23. When Paul was 
imprisoned at Borne, Titus had gone to Dalmatia, 2 Tim. 4: 10. 

From the episile itself, we learn, that Titus had aided the apostle 
in his missionary labors in Crete, and was left there by him, in order 
to finish what was further needed for the church, Tit. 1:5. In ch. 8: 12, 
Paul directs him to come to him at Nicopolis, where he expected u to 
winter." As the apostle calls him his “ genuine sou, according to 
the common faith," it would appear that he was converted by Paul. 

Ecclesiastical tradition makes Titus the first bishop of Crete. 
Eusebius, after stating in regard to Timothy, what we have already 
quoted, goes on to say, “ As Titus, who was over the churches in 
Crete." 1 Titus is said to have died in Crete, in his 94th year, and 
to have been buried there. 


Time of Writing the Pastoral Epistles. 

First Epistle to Timothy, In respect to the time of the authorship 
of this epistle, different views have prevailed from an early period, 
as it is difficult to bring it, in accordance with the internal indications, 
within the sphere of Paul’s life known to us. According to the no- 
tices in the epistle, Paul and Timothy were together for a long time 

1 Hist Red. HI. 4. Comp. Hieron. Catal. Script Ecd., Theodoret in 1 Tim. 
HI. Theophylact, Prooem. ad Tit, Const Apos. VH. 46. 
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in Ephesus ; then Paul journeyed to Macedonia, and left Timothy in 
Ephesus, to oppose the false doctrines taught there. Probably Paul 
wrote to him this epistle from Macedonia, in which he reminds him 
of his service in Ephesus, and gives him the instructions already 
mentioned ; for if he hoped immediately to return to Ephesus, still 
he might think that delay was possible. According to the Acts, Paul 
was twice in Ephesus, the first time on his second missionary tour 
from Antioch, as he returned from Corinth to Antioch, Acts 18: 19. 
In the first instance, he stopped there but a short time, as he wished 
to be at Jerusalem at the approaching feast During this period, we 
cannot at all place the authorship. Paul was at Ephesus the second 
time, on his third missionary tour. He remained there between two 
and three years, and, after the commotion caused by Demetrius, 
travelled to Macedonia and Greece. Theodoret, and many other in- 
terpreters after him, suppose that Paul wrote the First Epistle to 
Timothy, on this journey to Macedonia, or in Macedonia, Acts 20: 1, 
2. Still, the following circumstances are adverse to this view : 1. 
According to Acts 19: 20, Paul had already sent Timothy to Mace- 
donia, before his own departure from Ephesus. That Timothy, who 
had a commission to go to Corinth, 1 Cor. 4: 17, returned to Ephesus 
before the apostle left that city, as the latter certainly may have ex- 
pected, 1 Cor. 16: 11, is not stated. 2. When Paul undertook the 
journey to Macedonia, he seems by no means to have designed to 
return immediately to Ephesus, as he decidedly hoped to do, when 
he wrote the epistle, 1 Tim. 8: 14, for, on his return from Greece, he 
passed from Troas without stopping at Ephesus, Acts 20: 16. We 
must, therefore, if this theory is correct, conclude that Paul after- 
wards altered the determination which he still cherished in Mace- 
donia ; yet, of such alteration there is not the smallest trace, but, 
according to 1 Cor. 16: 8, 4 and Rom. 15: 28-5, he had already de- 
signed, on his travels through Macedonia to Corinth, and then in 
Corinth itself, to travel thence as rapidly as possible to Jerusalem. 
8. According to 2 Cor. 1: 1, Timothy was with Paul when the latter 
wrote his second epistle to the Corinthians, from Macedonia, and ac- 
cording to Acts 20: 4, he accompanied the apostle in his journey from 
Corinth to Philippi. Consequently Timothy, after Paul’s departure 
from Ephesus, must likewise have left that city, though the apostle 
had directed him to remain there till his return, which still can with 
difficulty be supposed. All these reasons show that the journey of 
the apostle from Ephesus to Macedonia, mentioned Acts 20: 1, cannot 
be the same of which he speaks 1 Tim. 1: 8. 

28* 
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In order to reconcile the authorship of the epistle with the relations 
known to us from the Acts, some interpreters, particularly Bertholdt 
and Matthies, have recourse to Acts 20: 3-5. They suppose that 
Timothy left Corinth before the apostle, and then went to Ephesus, 
(which Luke indeed does not mention,) where he received the epistle 
from Paul. Matthies seeks to fortify this opinion, by inferring from 
1 Tim. 1: 3, that Paul had directed Timothy to go to Macedonia, 
thence to proceed and to stop in Ephesus. But this explanation can- 
not in any manner be justified ; the passage rather makes decidedly 
against it. But leaving this out of the account, the theory can be 
maintained only by charging on Luke, as Bertholdt does, an histori- 
cal inaccuracy. “ I believe,” he says, “ that Acts 20: 4, 5, puts us on 
the^ right track, only I think, at the same time, that Luke has not 
given the account with entire accuracy. His notice that Timothy 
preceded Paul to Asia Minor, is indeed perfectly correct, but there 
is an inaccuracy in the account that Timothy journeyed in company 
with Sopater, Aristarchus, etc., and with them awaited Paul at Troas. 
It is in the highest degree probable that Timothy started from Cor- 
inth with these helpers of Paul, but that he took the direct course to 
Ephesus.” Since Luke states definitely that Timothy accompanied 
the apostle to Asia, together with other friends, (< rvreinaro ccvrtp 
tijg 'Aaiag,) that Timothy went first to Troas, and that Paul met them 1 
in Troas, then has Luke, if Bertholdt is correct, not only given an 
inaccurate, but an entirely false account Should his notice not 
be considered as a falsification of the fact, then we must suppose that 
Paul had instructed Timothy to go to Ephesus, etc. But this is con- 
tradicted by 1 Tim. 3: 14, since Paul then had no intention to go to 
Ephesus ; besides, it is not conceivable why Paul in this case did not 
give his instructions to Timothy verbally, rather than communicate 
them in writing immediately after his departure, which would seem the 
more strange, as he himself would go to Ephesus forthwith . Still 
more untenable are the hypotheses of Paulus, that the epistle was 
written during the Apostle’s imprisonment at Caesarea; of Sclineck- 
enburger, that it was written in Jerusalem at the time mentioned 
Acts 21: 26 ; of Bottger, at Patara, Acts 21: 1, or in Miletus, Acts 
20: 17. Against all these hypotheses is the fact, that they alike ren- 
der necessary an arbitrary handling of 1 Tim. 1: 3. 

If one will not allow himself in these arbitrary interpretations, 


1 Ovroi v. 5, refers obviously to all the persons before named, consequently 
also to Timothy. 
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there then remains (supposing theft the Epistle was written in that 
portion of Paul’s life recorded bjiLuke in the Acts), only the suppo- 
sition that the journey of the apostle from Ephesus to Macedonia, 
mentioned 1 Tim. 1: 8, when Timothy was left behind at Ephesus, 
occurred during the two or three years’' abode of Paul in Ephesus, 
without being mentioned by Luke* >Xhis supposition, which Mosheim 
and Schrader favored, Wieseler (ChrwMogie des Apostolischen Zeit* 
alters), setting aside the manifest errors with which they connected it, 
has endeavored to prove as the only one which is correct. The pos- 
sibility is allowed, that Luke may have omitted to mention not merely 
one journey of the apostle ; several passages in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, (1 Cor. 16: 17. 2 Cor. 2: 1. 12: 14. 13: 1, 2. 12: 21,) 
place it beyond doubt, that Paul, before he wrote the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, had been in Corinth not once but twice, though in the ' 
second instance he stayed hut a short time. For this journey, of 
which Luke says nothing, there is no other place in the history of the 
Apostle, except during his abode in Ephesus (Wies. pp. 233 seq.), 
so that it is necessary to regard the journey to Macedonia mentioned 
1 Tim. 1: 3, as identical with the one to Corinth, and to conclude that 
the first Epistle to Timothy was written on this journey from Mace- 
donia. But there are several objections to this theory. Against the 
suggestion that the organization of the church presupposed in the 
epistle, as well as the requisition that the inicxonog should not be a 
re® (pvtog, imply a longer existence of the church, Wieseler indeed 
remarks that that journey was undertaken by the apostle just before 
the close of his residence in Ephesus, so that the church there had 
been in existence long enough to justify the presupposed organization 
and the requisition in regard to the “elders;” hut this supposition 
again has its difficulty from the fact that according to it, the apostle 
himself was in Corinth shortly before he wrote the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, and that consequently there could have boen no sufficient 
occasion for Meriting to the church there. Besides, Acts 20 : 29 , 30 
is against Wieseler’s view. According to the epistle, false doctrines 
had already penetrated into the Ephesian church, but, according to 
the passage in Acts, Paul describes the introduction of false doctrines 
as to be expected in the future. If we allow that the wozds 
avre or refer not to the church, but only to the elders assembled at 
Miletus, still eig vgdg, v. 29 , is to be understood of the Ephesian 
Christians generally ; and assuredly Paul, in his address to the elders, 
would not omit to mention the presence of false teachers if he knew 
that the church were so seriously threatened by them, that; he had 
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thought it necessary at an earlier day to warn Timothy against them, 
as he has done in his Epistle to him. Besides, according to Wiese* 
ler’s view, Paul had been separated from Timothy only a short time, 
and after his return to Ephesus, must have sent him forthwith from 
that city. But how does this agree with the entire character of the 
Epistle ? The instructions which Paul gives to Timothy manifestly 
show that the latter was to labor long in the church, and the more 
threatening to the church die false doctrines were, the more unlikely 
it appears that Paul, so soon after the communication of those instruc- 
tions, should have withdrawn Timothy from his labors in the church. 

The Epistle to Titus. The historical relations to which the epistle 
points are these : After Paul had labored in Crete, he left Titus there $ 
then he wrote to him the epistle, which he probably sent by Zen aa 
and Apollos, Tit 8: 13, in which he directs him as soon as he had 
sent Artemas and Tychicus to him, to hasten himself to come to the 
Apostle at Nicopolis, where he had concluded to pass the winter.— 
The Epistle contains nothing definite on the first planting of Chris- 
tianity in Crete, nothing on the duration and extent of the Apostle’s 
labors there, nothing on the length of time between the departure of 
the Apostle from Crete and the writing of the epistle ; but it is prob- 
able that the Gospel was not first preached in Crete by any other 
apostle, as it was Paul’s maxim, not to enter into another’s labors. 
Paul had probably labored in Crete some time, for 1: 6 presupposes 
that when Paul wrote the epistle, there were Christians in the prin- 
cipal cities, at least in a number of cities ; it is probable that the 
epistle was written by Paul not long after his departure, for it could 
not be supposed that he would leave his substitute long without writ- 
ten instructions ; finally, it is probable that Paul had given Titus 
these instructions a long time before winter, for only on the supposi- 
tion that Paul bad allotted a considerable time to Titus for labor on 
the island, would he have given these instructions. 

If we suppose that the epistle was written during that part of Paul’s 
life recorded in the Acts, then we may inquire whether his visit in 
Crete and the writing of the epistle took place before or after or rfw- 
ing his two or three years’ abode in Ephesus. Each supposition has 
had its supporters. 

Those who place both the visit and the writing previously to Paul’s 
residence in Ephesus, fix either on the time during which Paul was 
first in Corinth, Acts 18: 1 — 8, or while he was going from Corinth 
to Ephesus, Acts 18: 19, or after he had passed through Galatia and 
Phrygia at the commencement of his third missionary journey, before 
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he went thence to Ephesus, Acts 18: 23. But in opposition to all 
these views alike, is the circumstance that Apollos could not have 
been Paul's helper before Paul's second visit at Ephesus, Acts 18: 
24 — 19: 1, but as he is named as such in our epistle, then we must 
suppose that another Apollos is here meant — a supposition which is 
wholly arbitrary. Besides, against the first view, according to which 
Paul journeyed from Corinth to Crete, thence to Nicopolis in Epirus, 
Tit 3: 12, and thence back to Corinth, is the fact that the second 
abode of Paul in Corinth, mentioned 1 Cor. 16: 7. 2 Cor. 2: 1, etc^ 
could not have occurred then, but must be placed afterwards . Against 
the second opinion is not only the fact that the journey from Corinth 
to Jerusalem was undertaken with a certain haste, so that there was 
hardly time for any labor in Crete, but also the circumstance that, 
according to this view, by Nicopolis, a city in Cilicia is meant, when 
it is not obvious why Paul would winter there and not in Antioch* 
Against the third view is the fact, that Paul, in his third missionaiy 
tour, had chosen Ephesus as the goal of his labors, Acts 18: 21 ; his 
labors up to the time of reaching that city were confined to u strength* 
ening the disciples," Acts 18: 23. How would it accord with this, if 
Paul, instead of going at once to Ephesus, had gone from Phrygia to 
Crete and Corinth, and had there determined to winter in Nicopolis 
in Cilicia, and then go to Ephesus ? 

Less probable is the opinion that Paul went to Crete at the time 
mentioned Acts 15: 41, and that later, during his two or three years* 
abode in Ephesus, wrote the epistle. Against the former supposition 
is the circumstance that the definite route is given in Acts 15: 41 and 
16: 1 ; against the latter, that almost the whole of the second and a 
part of the third missionary journey of Paul would lie between the 
beginning of the independent labors of Titus in Crete and the sending 
of the epistle to him. 

Some, who place the visit and the writing of the epistle after the resi- 
denee in Ephesus, think that Paul on the journey from Ephesus to 
Greece went from Macedonia, vs. 1, 2, to Crete ; in that case Titus, 
after finishing his second mission to Corinth returned again to the apos- 
tle in Macedonia ; Paul with him then made a journey to Crete ; then 
Paul returned alone to Macedonia, then wrote the epistle from Mace- 
donia, and then first betook himself to Corinth. Thus Paul, after he 
had written the second Epistle to the Corinthians, must have twice 
passed Corinth without stopping, yet from the last notices which he 
had received from Corinth, he must have felt constrained not to delay 
his journey there. Others think that he visited Crete during hia 
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three months’ abode in Greece, Acts 20: 3. But these were winter 
months, in which a journey to Crete and back was not to be thought 
of. 

The third supposition, that Paul undertook the journey to Crete 
from Ephesus, before his departure to Macedonia, and from thence 
wrote the epistle to Titus, has been defended by Wieseler with great 
acuteness. According to this view, Paul, having remained something 
over two years in Ephesus, journeyed, through Macedonia, 1 Tim. 1: 3, 
(namely the second journey, not mentioned in Acts) to Corinth ; on 
this journey, which was short , Titus accompanied him ; with Titus he 
went to Crete ; on his departure he left Titus there ; he returned to 
Ephesus, and there wrote the epistle to Titus ; then he sent Timothy 
to Macedonia, directing him to go to Corinth, and thereupon wrote our 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. Then he sent Tychicus and Artemas 
to Crete, and directed Titus to come to him ; he thereupon sent Titus 
to Corinth. With the hope of meeting him in Troas, he commenced 
his journey to Macedonia ; he first met with Titus, not in Troas, but 
in Macedonia ; he now sent him the second time to Corinth ; after he 
had written our second Epistle to the Corinthians, he went through 
Macedonia to Nicopolis in Epirus, where he spent the first winter 
months, and then went to Corinth. 

But in opposition to this theory, the following reasons may be ad- 
duced: 1. If Paul made his second journey to Corinth at the time 
here fixed upon, he could have spent upon it only a short time ; how 
then is it conceivable, that he could at the same time have performed 
a missionary labor in Crete ? 2. Paul wrote to Titus, that he should 
stay in Crete till he had sent to him Tychicus and Artemas, that then 
he should himself come to Paul at Nicopolis. According to Wieseler, 
Paul must have altered this plan, for he caused Titus to come to him 
at Ephesus ; still it is hardly conceivable, that the apostle, when he 
had just committed to Titus an important service in Crete, should 
have so soon withdrawn him from it. 8. It is not probable that Paul 
would have fixed on a city as a winter residence, in which he had 
not been before, and where he could not know what reception he 
should find ; his determination seems rather to presuppose, that he 
had already labored in Nicopolis. 4. In 1 Cor. 16: 6, Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians, “With you, perchance, I shall remain, yea 
even tarry through the winter according to Wieseler, the words 
ftQog vfide are to be referred not to the Corinthians only, but in 
general to the Christians in Achaia, to whom, 1: 2, the epistle was 
directed; since now, according to Tacitus, Ann. 2, 53, Nicopolis in 
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Epirus was reckoned to Achaia, Wieseler supposes that the hope 
expressed by the apostle in that passage was fulfilled ; but though the 
epistle was not directed solely to the church in Corinth, still it espe- 
cially referred to that, so that the readers would assuredly interpret 
those words only of an intended residence of Paul in Corinth, and 
not of a place so far removed from this city. That Paul could not 
possibly have thought of Nicopolis, is obvious from the fact that when 
he wrote these words, as Wieseler himself bolds, he had not been in 
Nicopolis, but made known the gospel there at a later time. Paul 
conceived of Christian* only as the readers of his epistle, but not 
those who might be afterwards converted to Christianity. Finally, 
if Augustus extended the name Achaia even to Epirus, it . does not 
follow that in common usage, Nicopolis was considered as lying in 
Achaia. Besides, Paul, according to Wieseler, did not carry out the 
plan mentioned Tit 8: 18, since he remained in Nicopolis only two 
winter months ; and thus must have travelled to Corinth in the midst 
of winter. Though some subordinate circumstances may favor Wie- 
seler’s view, and give an air of probability to it, as that Apollos was 
With Paul in Ephesus, 1 Cor. 16: 12. Tit 8: 18, still the correctness 
of the view can, thereby, by no means be shown. 

Second Epistle to Timothy. From the epistle we learn that it was 
written by the Apostle, when he was imprisoned) and written in Rome, 
1: 8, 12, 16, 17, etc. The New Testament mentions only one im- 
prisonment of the Apostle in Rome. We fire then to inquire, whether 
it was during this period, that the epistle Was written. Since Timo- 
thy was with Paul when he wrote the epistles to the Colossians, 
Philippians, and to Philemon, then our epistle must have been writ- 
ten to Timothy either before or after those epistles. According to the 
more common opinion, it was written before ; but this is contradicted 
not only by the entire tone of it, but by the following particular dates : 
1. In Acts 27: 2, Luke expressly names Aristarchus, besides himself, 
as the companion of Paul to Rome ; when the epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon were written, Aristarchus was still with him ; 
but when our epistle was composed, he was not with Paul. 2. At 
the time the two epistles were written, Demas was with Paul, but 
when he wrote to Timothy, he had forsaken him, “ having loved the 
present world one might indeed say that at the time of the writing 
of the two epistles, he had penitently returned to Paul, but this would 
be a very improbable hypothesis. 8. According to 2 Tim. 4: 6, Paul 
apprehended the end of his life to be very near ; on this account 
dearly be desired Timothy to come to him immediately ; in the other 
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eptatlefl written during the imprisonment recorded in Acts, lie nowhetw 
represents his situation as having been earlier more afflictive and later 
more favorable as he does in the second Epistle to Timothy ; now if the 
imprisonment closed with the death of the Apostle, then it is manifestly 
more probable that the martyrdom took place immediately after this 
epistle was written, than immediately after the authorship of the others* 
The second theory, that our epistle was written letter than the three 
referred to [during the imprisonment mentioned in Acts], has been 
particularly advocated by Wieseler. But several objections lie against 
this. First, the passage, 2 Tim. 4: 19, is adverse. Paul could hare 
left the cloak, together with the books and parchments at Troas only 
during his third missionary tour. Now it would be singular that he 
should first wish to obtain these articles after the lapse of something 
like five years, for that he had left them with Carpus for his special 
use, is an hypothesis which has nothing in its favor, but rather the 
word aniUitov against It. Still more decidedly adverse is the passage, 
2 Tim. 4: 20. An unbiassed reader would gather nothing else from it, 
than that Paul journeyed from Corinth, Erastus stayed behind in 
Corinth, and Paul, on his departure from Miletus, left Trophi- 
mus there sick. Since now Paul on his journey from Caesarea to 
Home, was neither in Corinth, nor in Miletus, so the journey here 
spoken of could be only the journey which the apostle made before 
his imprisonment in Jerusalem. But how can it be supposed that 
Paul should have made mention for the first time of these circum- 
stances to Timothy, in a written form five years afterwards, though 
Timothy, within this interval, had been with Paul ? In order to deprive 
this passage of its weight, Wieseler supposes that it is to be 
understood of Paul’s experience as a prisoner. Trophimus, says 
Wieseler, was not left at Miletus by Paul on his missionary journey, 
for according to Acts 21: 29, he was with Paul in Jerusalem. Paul 
embarked in a ship sailing to Adramyttium near Troas. In this he 
sailed to Myra in Lycia, and there went aboard another, sailing direct 
to Italy. Trophimus accompanied him to Myra ; there, on account 
of his sickness, he left him and went in the Adramyttium ship to 
Miletus, where he would remain as his conjectured home. But fisidg 
from the artificial character of this hypothesis, and the infeifcctnfcss at 
least in which it involves the language of the itpostlfe, all this, if it 
actually so occurred, ittust Jiavfe been necessarily known & long timd 
to Timothy, who had been with Paul in Rome, and so much the more, 
if, with Wieseler, we suppose, that Paul wished to take Trophimus to 
Rome that he slight be a witness for him against his Jewish ocetisert* 
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The idea that the emphasis is to be laid on the words Trophimm and 
sick, and that Paul by that would remind Timothy only of the sickness 
of Trophimus, which might still hinder him from coming to Rome, is 
an unsatisfactory artifice, since the whole sentence involves nothing 
less than a wish to remind Timothy of the facts. Wieseler thinks 
that Erastus was an important witness for Paul, whom he had sent 
for to come to Rome, summoned either through Timothy, or Oneai- 
phorus, but that, notwithstanding, he remained in Corinth, and that 
it was this, which Paul now communicated to Timothy ; but of such 
a summons there is not the smallest trace. Besides, v. 20 has not at 
all the position which it would probably have if it were written in 
'relation to the judicial proceedings. ‘These are referred to in vs. 16, 
17. If the notices in v. 20, refer to the same things, they must have 
been placed in connection with vs. 16, 17 ; but they are wholly sepa- 
rated by the salutation in v. 19. On the other hand, they stand in 
immediate connection with the direction to Timothy to hasten to him 
before winter. It is more than probable that vs. 20, 21, stand in a 
like relation to each other as vs. 9, 10. Timothy supposed that De- 
mas, Crescens and Titus were with Paul in Rome ; Paul now informs 
him that they had left him ; he conjectured that Erastus and Tro- 
phimus had accompanied Paul to Rome ; Paul now tells him that 
they had not. So the whole stands in a simple, natural connection. 
Thus the epistle cannot have been written by the Apostle after the 
writing of the Epistles to the Colossians, etc. during that imprisonment 
in Rome, of which the Acts makes mention. 

From the above considerations, it is evident, that these three epis- 
tles could not have been written in the part of PauPs life described 
in the Acts ; and in spite of the opposing difficulties, should it be 
thought not absolutely impossible, that one or another of them might 
have been written in the period in question, still, the fact is of pecu- 
liar weight, that the placing of the authorship in that period is alike 
difficult in respect to cM the three epistles , and to accomplish the same, 
more or less improbable and artificial combinations are necessary. 
Besides, the events and circumstances in the life of the Apostle, which 
are presupposed in these epistles, are certainly omitted in the Acts, 
which is not the case, in general, of any other of PauPs epistles. 
Still, if one wholly dissents from the above, there are other weighty 
reasons, arising from the nature of the epistles themselves, adverse 
to the theory in question. If we look at the contents of the three 
epistles, we find that in all alike, an attack is made on certain false 
teachers. These are of an entirely different kind from those with 
Vol. VTLL No. 30. 29 
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whom Paul had to do in the epistles to the Homans and Galatians; 
they are like those who are opposed in the Epistle to the Colossiaiis 
—such false teachers as could have originated only at a later period. 
Paul, also, in his address to the Ephesian elden at Miletus, speaks 
of the appearance of such teachers in the church as something future. 
Christianity must hare already become a powerful principle before 
such a mixing of the Christian element with the oriental-Jewiah 
speculation, as is shown in those false teachers, could hare taken 
place. If we look at the form of the three epistles and their peculiar 
diction, we And that the coloring is manifestly different from that of 
the other Pauline epistles. 

According to Wieseler’s theory, which, aside from this, has the 
most probability in its favor, the first Epistle to Timothy was written 
between the first and the second Epistles to the Corinthians, after 
that to the Galatians and before that to the Romans. But it cannot 
be denied from an unprejudiced examination, that the entire mode of 
exhibition in the epistles is adverse to such a view. Whoever esti- 
mates, not simply the external relations, but the nature, the internal 
evidence, must consider it impossible, that Paul could have written 
the first Epistle to Timothy at the same time in which he wrote the 
other epistles alluded to. Besides, the character peculiar to this 
epistle is entirely like that of the other two pastoral epistles. The 
inward connection between them is at least as great, if it is not greater, 
than that between the Epistle to the Colossi&ns and the Ephesians. 
If one is compelled, on account of this relationship, to place the author- 
ship of these two at the same time, then we must certainly come to 
the same conclusion in regard to the pastoral epistles. According to 
Wieseler, indeed, there was no long interval between the first Epistle 
to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, though the first to the Corinth- 
ians is to be placed between them, which still is attended with much 
difficulty ; but the second to Timothy which has entirely the same 
character with the first, is put more than five years later, during which 
time not only the second Epistle to the Corinthians and that to the 
Romans, but also those to the Ephesians, Colossi&ns, etc. were writ- 
ten 1 To rend from one another things so relate^, cannot possibly be 
justified. 

As a result, it stands sure, 1. that all three epistles belong to one 
and the same period in the life of the Apostle, and 2. that this period 
cannot fall in that section of the Apostle’s life, which is known to us 
by the Acts, and by the rest of Paul’s epistles. The writing of them 
must, accordingly, belong to a later portion of his life. But this is 
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possible only on the ground that Paul was liberated from the Roman 
imprisonment related by Luke, and was subsequently imprisoned in 
Rome. 

The notice in the Acts cannot be made to hold good against the 
historical probability of a liberation and subsequent imprisonment, 
ranee the martyr-death of the Apostle at the dose of the imprisonment 
mentioned by Luke is not less an hypothesis than the liberation. We 
must resort to the statements of the ancient church fathers. Still, it 
is not to be overlooked, that they give only a few notices respecting 
tike apostles. Not so much an historical, as a p&renetical or doctrinal 
interest lies at the basis of their writings. They looked at existing 
needs, and only occasionally at past facts. Hence we cannot wonder 
if they communicate only a few facts in regard to Paul, and those 
few only in the form of hints. 

The first dear and definite notice that Paul was liberated from the 
imprisonment mentioned by Luke, is found in Eusebius, Hist. EccL 
22, 22, and is as follows : “ Then (namely, after the lapse of the two 
years, mentioned Acts 28: 30) after pleading his cause, the Apostle 
is reported to have gone again on the ministry of preaching, and that 
having come a second time to the same rity, he finished his course 
by martyrdom under him [Nero]. While he was in bonds, he wrote 
his second Epistle to Timothy, signifying at the same time his first 
defence, and his impending death.” 1 Still, the testimony of Eusebius 
has not remained unassailed. The attempt has been made to invalidate 
it, 1st, because Eusebius himself does not rely on competent vouchers, 
but only on the report, Xoyo^, and 2nd, because his conviction of the 
correctness of this report rests only on the second Epistle to Timothy 
itself, and particularly on hi9 interpretation of 2 Tim. 4: 16, 17. But, 
on the other hand, it is to be remarked, that Eusebius, by the phrase, 
Xbyog never denotes an uncertain and doubtful report or myth, 
appearing only occasionally, but rather, the general, prevalent con- 
viction, as such, so that it appears from his testimony, if nothing more, 
that at his time, the view generally prevailed that Paul was set at 
liberty from that imprisonment Since now Eusebius met with this 
account, so the condition of the second epistle was a proof to him, 
that it was written in the second imprisonment in Rome, indicated by 

i TSrt fUr #5* aneleyrpdpiw ini rijv rev Mftvypmee Bmmrim M- 
yot tfu onfandm rim indmrol lor, b* imfidrt® rfj avrij nil* rip non 

mMm Tdttw&jratpafrvpitp • ip y btmpok i%6ptwt r*fr nyk TipMhow dstkt^ap 
imoflijr opov oiftuUpwr rqp r v n^6r Wfmmvry ywoptorp anrloyiap 
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the tradition. On the other hand, the assertion, that Eusebius infer- 
red the liberation and subsequent imprisonment only from the second 
Epistle to Timothy, is without foundation and is in opposition to the 
words of Eusebius. The circumstance that Eusebius adduces no tes- 
timony from an older church writer for the truth of that tradition, 
may be taken as a proof that there was no witness ; so, on the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that no opposing testimony was known to 
him. In favor of the truth of that tradition, there appear, if not 
direct, yet indirect proofs, and that too of an earlier time. 

First, the passage in the first epistle of Clemens Romanus to the 
Corinthians, c. v. The text of the Cod. Alex., the ooly remaining 
text, as amended by the editor, Junius, is : “ Through zeal Paul re- 
ceived the reward of patience . Having been a preacher in the 

east and in the west, he obtained the excellent reward of his faith. 
Having taught righteousness through the whole world, and even to 
the boundary of the west, having come and testified before governors^ 
so he was released from the world.” 1 Wieseler remarks, that on 
the supposition that the text so restored is the actual original of Cle- 
ment, only the extreme west may be understood by re'fpa tijg dv- 
<T£ 0 )£, since, he thinks, that Clement could have so written, even if he 
knew only of the Apostle’s residence in Rome — and not in Spain. 
In proof he relies on Rom. 10: 18. But it is not to be overlooked 
that these words are cited from the Old Testament ; at the same time 
they answer Paul’s object, since to him Rome was the city represent- 
ing the west. Entirely analogous is the passage, Acts 2: 5, where 
Luke says that Jews were present at the Pentecost “from every nar 
tion under heaven,” and afterwards he names the Romans as the 
representatives of all the western nations, (not indeed, as Wieseler 
thinks, “ as the farthest people of the west”) These passages show, 
indeed, that Clement’s phrases, “in the east and in the west,” and the 
“ whole world,” do not necessarily point to countries beyond Rome. 
But it is otherwise with the expression, x[ai ini] to t typo, rrjg dvoecog. 
It would be difficult to show that Rome, in the view of the orientals,, 
lay at the utmost boundary of the west ; how much less would this be 
the case in the view of the occidentals ? But it wholly impossible 
that a man who lived in Rome itself, and thence wrote these words, 
could have thought of Rome by that expression. Besides, the posi- 

1 Jtd tifloy [©] Havhot \mopevip fiyafinov [lnto%]tv , \y&v6]f*6~ 

vos iv rfj d\axoXji xal iv [xij] 6vou, xov yswtuov xijg nistmg avrov nJUoe tht- 
fitv • dtxouoovyipf oXov tor xoopov *[ai wrl] 1 6 xt$f*a rip dvoewg il&m* 
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Hon of these words gives them a special emphasis ; if Clement had 
not intended to refer to countries beyond Rome, he would assuredly 
have been content with the expressions first used, as these would 
have perfectly indicated the labors of the Apostle in the west, 
and consequently in Rome. Accordingly, if this passage is rightly 
restored by Junius, it bears decided testimony in favor of a journey 
of the apostle to Spain; yet, certainly not for a course of labor 
there ; this rather seems to be excluded by the use of the simple 
ik&oir. But Wieseler doubts the correctness of this restoration of 
the text, since he believes that the original text was not xeu ini to 
v SQfMj etc., but xal t mb to tigpo, etc., and the translation would be, 
“ after he had taught righteousness through the whole world, and had 
appeared before the supreme power of the West , and had testified before 
the rulers,” etc. That to tsgfta may mean the sovereignty and 
even the highest imperial authority, is certainly granted; but 
with this meaning, the words vno — Ipjrgatfax do not well accord ; 
besides, in opposition to this conjecture and its explanation, is the 
fact, that thereby the highest imperial authority would be designated 
only as that of the West, while its power likewise extended over the 
East. Certainly Clement, who, according to Wieseleris own expres- 
sion, u sounded a panegyric on Paul,” could have by no means de- 
scribed that highest authority in so limited a manner; he would 
certainly, if he had understood to tiqpa in that sense, have not 
merely added tije dvaeotg, but, in conformity to fact, t ijg uvatoXijg xcu 
tijg bvaetog. So the restitution of the text by Junius, must stand, and 
it must be granted that Clement in this passage actually refers to a 
journey of the Apostle to Spain. 

The second passage is found in the Canon of Muratori, formed 
about A. D. 170, “ Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro 
scribta sunt Lucas obtime Theophile comprindit, quia sub praesen- 
tia ejus singula gerebantur, sicuti et semote passionem Petri evidenter 
declarat, sed profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.” 
That these words contain a contradiction of the position that Paul 
made a journey to Spain, is by no means the fact ; for if it is proba- 
ble, as Wieseler correctly supposes, that after proficiscentis the word 
omittit has fallen out, then the fragmentist would only say, that Luke 
did not mention that journey, but he does not say that it did not occur, 
or that it was doubtful, or was controverted. But however these 
words may be explained, so much stands irrefutable, that that journey 
was a matter of tradition at the time the fragmentist wrote. 

If it appears from these passages, that tradition preserved the 
29* 
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knowledge of a journey of the Apostle to Spain, (not of labors there,) 
then the liberation from the imprisonment in Rome mentioned by 
Luke, would fall in with this tradition (confirmed by the Xoyog iju 
of Eusebius,) since that journey could take place only on the suppo- 
sition that Paul was liberated. As no decisive argument can be 
urged against the truth of this tradition, by which its impossibility, 
or even improbability can be shown, then the result may be rightfully 
used in settling the time in which our Epistles were written. For, if 
in the life of Paul up to his first imprisonment in Rome, no fit time 
can be found in which to place their authorship, and if, at the same 
time, the authorship of the three must necessarily belong to one and 
the same time in the life of the Apostle, (while the contents of the 
epistles point to a late period,) then the supposition is authorized 
that the epistles were written after the imprisonment mentioned in 
Acts ; the first to Timothy and that to Titus in the interval between 
the two imprisonments, and the second to Timothy during this second 
imprisonment. This view, which presupposes the genuineness of the 
epistles, is the only tenable one, according to the foregoing investi- 
gation, and hence it has been received in the most recent times by 
the defenders of the authenticity, except Matthies and Wieseler. 

If now we suppose, as can hardly be doubted after Wieseler’s in- 
quiries, that Paul first came to Rome in the spring of A. D. 61, then 
the epistles were not written — as the imprisonment lasted somewhere 
about two years — till after the spring of 63. The time, however, 
may probably be determined more exactly. In the summer of 64, 
Rome was burnt at the instigation of Nero ; a general persecution 
of the Christians was 'connected with it. Since in the epistles there 
is not the slightest allusion to these events, it is very probable that 
they were written before these events, and that the martyrdom 
of the Apostle, which is sufficiently vouched for by tradition, 1 took 
place either before, or at the latest, during that persecution. Since it 
cannot be supposed that the Apostle’s first defence would have ter- 
minated so favorably for him, as is mentioned 2 Tim. 4: 17, if it had 

1 The tradition which testifies to the manner of his death — beheading by a 
sword — conflicts, it is thought, with the view, that he was put to death in that 
persecution. But this is by no means the case, since we are not informed that 
this kind of capital infliction was not in use at that time. Allowing that it is 
improbable that the mode of his death by beheading was an indulgence to his. 
rights as a Roman citizen, still there may have been other reasons which are 
unknown to us. That Paul was beheaded towards the end of Nero’s reign, A 
1). 67 or 68, has no sure support in tradition. Had his labors, after his first im- 
prisonment, lasted so long, tradition would have preserved some notice of it 
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been made after the burning of the city, then this defence is probably 
to be placed before the burning, somewhere about July, 64. If these 
conjectures are correct, then it is the interval between the spring of 
68 and the summer of 64, in which the pastoral epistles were writ* 
ten, and in which the events took place, which are mentioned in the 
epistles as belonging to the same time. This interval was indeed 
short, but not too short They may have happened in the following 
order. In the spring of 63, Paul departed from Rome, landed in 
Crete, where he staid some time, and then left Titus there ; he then 
went to Ephesus, where he met Timothy. After he had stayed here 
a short time, he travelled to Macedonia. From hence he wrote the 
first Epistle to Timothy, and somewhat later, after he had come to 
the conclusion to “winter” at Nicopolis in Epirus, he wrote the 
Epistle to Titus, to whom he communicated that conclusion. After 
he had passed the winter in that city, he returned, near the end of it, 
to Ephesus. Without stopping here, he went through Miletus, where 
he left Trophimus sick, to Corinth. Without taking Erastus with 
him from this place, as he hoped, he sailed to Spain. Unknown cir- 
cumstances induced him to leave Spain immediately for Rome. Per- 
haps he was apprehended in Spain, and taken as a prisoner to Rome. 
Thus he might have reached Rome in May or June ; at the begin- 
ning of July, his first defence might have been made. Immediately, 
he wrote the second Epistle to Timothy, and then suffered martyr- 
dom, either before or shortly after the conflagration. 


Genuineness — External Evidence. 

The external evidence in favor of the genuineness of the three 
pastoral epistles, is very decisive. Eusebius reckons them among 
the Homologo umena, since not the smallest doubt of their genuineness 
prevailed in the Catholic church. They are found as Pauline epis- 
tles not only in the Canon of Muratori and in the Pesheto, but are 
repeatedly cited as such by Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Clement of 
Alexandria. If they are not expressly quoted by the earlier church 
fathers, yet by allusions, hints, or at least reminiscences, they seem 
not to have been less known to them than the other Pauline epistles. 
Clement of Rome uses the word evo^eio, so common in the pastoral 
epistles, to denote “ godliness.” In his first Epistle to Corinthians, 
ch. ii, he writes, “ ready to every good work,” see Tit 8: 1. Ignatius, in 
the Epistle to the Magnesians, ch. viii : “ Be not led away with strange 
doctrines, neither with old fables, which are unprofitable,” 1 Tim. 1: 
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4* Tit 8: 9. Some places in Polycarp’s epistles, have a very strik- 
ing correspondence, e. g., “The beginning of all evils is the love of 
money ; knowing, then, that we brought nothing into the world, and. 
have nothing to carry oat, let as be armed with the armor of right- 
eousness,” 1 Tim. 6: 7, 10. Justin, in his Dial. C. Tryph. 47, copies 
the words, Tit 3: 4, “ the kindness and philanthropy of God.” There 
are, also, allusions or quotations more or less direct in Hegesippos, 
Theophilus of Antioch, and Anthenagoras. 

But, with the Gnostic heretics, these epistles shared a different 
fate. That they are not found in Marcion’s Canon, does not prove 
that he was ignorant of their existence. Jerome, in the Introduction 
to his Commentary on Titus, charges him and the other heretics with 
having arbitrarily rejected them. It is well known how capriciously 
Mansion treated some of the New Testament writings admitted by 
him as genuine. It is in entire harmony with this, when he excludes 
from the Canon, epistles that so decidedly war against the Gnostic 
errors. The reason why Tatian receives the Epistle to Titus, as 
genuine, while he rejects those to Timothy, may be owing to the fact 
that the heretical teachers are more definitely named as Jewish in 
Titus than in Timothy. 

Since the time of Tatian, the genuineness of these epistles was 
not doubted till the beginning of this century. J. E. C. Schmidt sug- 
gested doubts in regard to the first Epistle to Timothy ; Schleierma- 
cher, 1807, decidedly rejected it, but received the other two. The 
first epistle was defended by Planck, Wegscheider and Beckhaus. 
Eichhom then attacked the genuineness of all three, in which he was 
followed, though with some wavering, by DeWette, in his Introduction 
to the New Testament, 1826. While De Wette’s criticism was rather 
of a negative kind, Eichhom sought to prove that the epistles were 
written by a disciple of Paul. Schott, 1830, very arbitrarily de- 
scribes Luke as the author. The epistles have been defended with 
more or less ability, partly in special treatises, partly in works of a 
more general kind, by Hug, Bertholdt, Feilmoser, Guerike, Bo hi, 
Curtius, Kling, Heidenreich, Mack, and others. Baur, Tubingen, 
1835, supposes that they originated at the time of the M&rcion 
heretics, from an author, who, without being able to rid himself of 
Gnostic notions, was in the interest of the Pauline party, and pat his 
attacks on the Gnostic errors into the month of PauL Baumgarten, 
Bottger, Matthies, and others, have refuted Baur. Even De Wette 
does not accord with him, but, in his Commentary, 1844, thinks that 
the epistles were written near the end of the first century. 
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Genuineness — Internal Evidence. 

The genuineness of the Epistles has been assailed mainly on three 
grounds: 

I. The historical difficulty of fixing on any time in Paul’s life when 
they could have been written. But this difficulty presupposes that a 
liberation of the Apostle from his imprisonment at Rome, mentioned 
in Acts, did not take place. But since it has been shown that this 
presupposition is not well founded, the difficulty falls to the ground. 

II. The introduction of some points, which indicate a later age 
than the apostolic. These are three in number. 

1. The heretics attacked in all three of the epistles. 

The passages in the first Epistle to Timothy, which refer directly 
to the. heretics, are 1: 8, 4, 6, 7, 19. 4: 1-7. 6: 3 seq., 20. The here- 
tics are characterized in these passages as follows : They favored the 
emanation theory ; they put believers under the yoke of laws, particu- 
larly in respect to certain kinds of food, and also marriage ; they 
were given to a tiresome love of disputing, and thereby boasted of a 
special knowledge ; they made use of their supposed godliness as a 
cloak to gain earthly possessions. Besides, the passages 1: 17. 2: 4* 
5, 15. 3: 16. 4: 10. 6: 15, 16, seem to stand in opposition to the here- 
tics. If this be the case, then their theology did not embrace the 
absolute idea of the Divine Being, which well agrees with the ema- 
nation theory ; they denied the universality of the Divine grace in 
regard to salvation, as, perhaps, they referred it only to a class of 
mankind, the “ spiritual,” nvevftdnxoi ; they favored Docetism, since 
they rejected the truth of the human nature of Christ, and viewed 
the t extoyovia of women as something in itself to be rejected, which 
would accord specially with their prohibition of marriage, and in gen- 
eral with their view of the nature of matter. Less definite is the 
second epistle to Timothy in regard to the heretics. The passages 
are 2: 16-23. 4: 6-9, 13. 4: 4, and perhaps 2: 8. Only one peculiar- 
ity is brought out, namely, that they maintained that the resurrec- 
tion was already past, which was in manifest opposition to the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection. In the epistle to Titus, the 
heretics are referred to in 1: 10, 11, 14, 16. 3: 9, 10. The character- 
istics perfectly agree with those in 1 Timothy, except that here the 
Judaizing element is particularly prominent, since the pv&oi are de- 
scribed as Jewish, and the payoi as of the law. 

It is manifest that these heretics are wholly different from the 
Judaizers, whom Paul attacks in the Epistles to the Galatians and 
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Romans, for if both were characterised by a “legal* spirit at war 
with the evangelical life, yet the one class were entirely different from 
the other. The “legal* spirit of the heretics of the pastoral epistles, 
not only went beyond the Mosaic law, but had a different ground from 
that of the Judaizers. Its quality is indeed not formally stated in the 
pastoral episfles, but it cannot be denied that it lay in its fantastic, 
speculative theories on the being of God and his relation to the world. 
These heretics more resemble those attacked in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, than they do the Judaizers. There is no sufficient ground 
for the supposition that our epistles attack different heretics from 
those referred to in the Colossians. All the traits much more per*- 
fectly agree in one likeness, and this likeness corresponds to that 
which later meets us in Gnosticism. Still, an essential difference is 
not to be overlooked. Gnosticism was found in a stronger or weaker 
opposition to Judaism, while the heresy here described has a Jewish 
character . We have not then sufficient grounds to find in this heresy 
the first germ of Gnosticism. The same fantastic, speculative tendency 
is certainly common to both, but here we see this tendency in con- 
nection with Jewish-Christianity, there, on the contrary, with Gentile- 
Christianity. That Judere- Christian speculation was not so fully 
developed as Gnosticism, is naturally accounted for from the fact that 
the Jewish type of Christianity was wholly absorbed in the Gentile 
type ; only in Ebionitism and in the Clementine system did a ten- 
dency, at least similar, continue. The more we look at this heresy 
and that of the later Gnosticism, the more will the semblance of an 
argument disappear in favor of the position that the former could not 
have belonged to the apostolic age, especially as then the existing 
Judaism likewise showed tendencies to the same speculations. 

Baur thinks that the heresy referred to in the pastoral epistles is 
the Marcionite Gnosticism ; but his position is not tenable. According 
to him, in 1 Tim. 1: 8, the heretics would express the sentiment 
“ that the law was not good,” but a sound interpretation would draw 
exactly the opposite from the passage, as the word eoftodtdaaxalot 
shows. From Tit. 3: 9, Baur infers the Antinomian character of the 
false teachers ; but if this were correct, it would not prove the Mar- 
cionite character of it, for Antinomianism, as is known, was found 
with other Gnostics. The passages 1 Tim. 4: 3 connected with Tift. 
1: 14, certainly show that the prohibitions by the heretics here stated, 
e. g. forbidding to marry, had their ground in a dualistic conception 
of the world ; but it is manifestly too much to say, that this dualism is 
to be found only, or in its most definite form in Marcion, for the same, 
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though with modifications, is an essential element fa Gnosticism in 
general Boor also thinks, that the author of the epistles was fa* 
fected with Gnosticism $ but it is hardly worth while to refate him. 
We may exclaim with De Wette, * how artificial \ n How bifad must 
Irenaeos and Tertullian have been, that they— the most decided 
opponents of Marcion— did not discover the manifest traces of the 
Maraonxte system fa these epistles ? This discovery was reserved 
far a Tiifaingen professor 1600 yean later ! De Wette is compelled 
to place the authorship of the epistles not later than the end of the 
first century; but it may just as well be placed fa the apostolic times, 
far proper Gnosticism, fa its developed form, was as foreign to the 
dose of the first century, as it was to apostolic times 

2. The church organisation. Those, who have attained the genu- 
ineness of the epistles, especially Banr and De Wette, object that the 
strengthening and development of the hierarchy which are indicated 
fa the epistles, could not have been the work of the apostle Paul. 
Banr, fa his earlier work on the Pastoral Epistles, remarks, that in 
the genuine Pauline epistles, there is no trace of particular officers for 
the guidance of the churches, while, according to the pastoral epistles, 
these officers are so organized, that im'axonoi, ttQwfivteQoi and duc- 
zojhh come out prominently $ in connection with which he supposes 
that the plural, ttQ&ffhheQOi, fa the collective sense designates the 
single overseers, one of whom, under the name iniaxonog, had v the 
oversight of single churches. In his later work on Paul, Banr main- 
tains, that the Gnostics, as they were properly the earliest heretics, 
first gave occasion for the establishing of the episcopal organization. 
It is granted, that they were thus actually organized, yet in this 
we may certainly find a proof for the earlier authorship of our epis- 
tles than the period of Gnosticism, for fa the epistles there is not a 
trace of the peculiar episcopal organization ; yea, even if Baur’s view 
on the relation of the expressions and iniaxmoi, were 

correct, still the meaning of fm'nrxono? here would be essentially dif- 
ferent from what it was later fa the proper episcopal organization. 
In our epistles, we meet with the simplest form of church order. 
The institute of deacons originated in the earliest apostolic period ; 
and if the time when the “ presbytery” had its origin and the manner 
fa which it was introduced, are not handed down by tradition, still, it 
must, apart from all the testimonies of the Acts, have originated very 
early, since no church could be conceived of without a government. 
Now fa all the precepts which are given fa our epistles on the pres- 
byters and deacons, the writer has obviously fa view nothing else than 
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that each men only should be taken for this work, who by their pre- 
vious conduct were worthy of the confidence of the church, and were 
fitted for successful labor. Where is there aught hierarchical in this ? 
How different in this respect are the Ign&tian epistles P If one thinks 
it strange* that, while, in the eight epistles of Paul acknowledged as 
genuine, such references are not found, they should be met with in our 
epistles, he is to consider that these epistles, if genuine, belong to the 
last period of Paul’s life, when he was near the end of his labors. It 
must have been natural for him, especially when he saw a heresy, 
destructive to the churches, beginning to extend, to turn attention to 
church institutions and also to men, that, to a certain extent, would 
take his place in care for the churches. That Paul had not the 
smallest interest in ecclesiastical institutions, and that this want had 
its deep foundation in the spirit and character of the Pauline Chris- 
tianity, is an absolutely groundless idea, as it stands in the most de- 
cided contrast with wh&t we know in the Acts, of the Apostle’s labors* 
3. Institute of widows. Schleiermacher takes fflyou, 1 Tim. 5: 9 
seq., in the sense of deaconesses, and adduces it as a testimony of the 
later origin of this epistle. Baur supposes, that by this expression, 
according to its usage in the church in the second century, those fe- 
males were denoted, who adopted an ascetic mode of life, and, in this 
character, gradually formed a peculiar ecclesiastical order, closely 
connected with that of the bishops, presbyters mid deacons, on account 
of which the name deaconesses was given them* Baur adds, that 
they were not so much actual widows, as nominally such. But he 
allows, however, that widows only were first received ; later, the un- 
married were admitted, while the name remained unchanged. But, 
if indicates a peculiar kind of ecclesiastical persons, it would 
prove nothing against the apostolical origin of the epistle. It would 
well accord with apostolic times, and with the spirit of Paul. That 
virgins were admitted into the number of widows, or that the widows 
were devoted to an ascetic life, cannot be proved from 1 Tim. 5: 11, 
as Baur thinks. But it is still a question whether the word XVQ M 
here means deaconesses. Mosheim and De Wette contend that it 
does not. According to the former, the “ deaconesses ” waited on the 
women, without performing spiritual duties, while the “ widows ” had 
an honorable place in the assemblies, exercised a kind of superinten- 
dence over other women, and attended* to the education of the orphan 
children that were supported by the church. If this view be correct, 
such an arrangement in regard to widows might have properly been 
made in the apostolic church. De Wette objects to the regular and 
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faml oheioe of time widows as something foreign to that period, 
feat there is nothing said in the entire passage of a forma! choice ; 
wmmfoffa&m does not imply it That the widow must have been 
the "wife of one husband,” i. a. married only once, by no means in- 
timates that a oeeond marriage was not regarded as Christian. The 
ground of the precept may have been, that the widows might have a 
M good report” among * those without,” the heathen considering it as 
an honor not to marry the second time. 

The manner in which Pda! speaks of Timothy, In his epistles to 
him, is regarded by some as an objection to the genuineness. Accord- 
ing to De Wette, Timothy must have been at least thirty-five years 
of age, having labored ten years with Paul. He is represented 
aa a timid youth, needing, in his inexperience, many instructions. 
But we should infer from the first account of him, Acts 16: 1 seq., 
that he was much below twenty-five years. Then, the difference be- 
tween his age and position, and those of Paul, would render it proper 
for the latter to speak of him as his son, as a young man, and to ad- 
dress him as one needing exhortation and encouragement, especially 
as he was to take the oversight of an important church, in which' 
there were many " elders.” 

HE. The last objection to the genuineness of the epistles, relates 
to the peculiarities of expression and modes of thought We are to 
inquire, whether these are of such a kind as to preclude the aposto- 
lic origin of the epistles. That they contain a multitude of peculiar 
words, J#«f iUyojutrse, manifestly decides nothing, for each of Paxil’s 
epistles contains a greater or less number of such expressions. These 
phrases would be a proof of the spuriousness of the epistles, only as it 
should be shown that they belonged to a later period, or were borrowed 
from other writings. 

It is urged as mi objection against the three epistles, that some 
passages have a coloring peculiar only from the fact, that they are 
borrowed from other New Testament epistles, and in fact can be ex- 
plained only by means of these epistles. Instances are found 1 Tim. 
Is 12-14, "and I thank Christ Jesus our Lord,” etc., compared with 
1 Cor. 15: 9, 10; 1 Tim. 2: 11, 12, "Let the women learn,” etc., 
with 1 Cor. 14: 34, 85, " Let your women keep silence,” etc. ; also 2 
Tim. 1: 8-4>, with Bom. 1: 8 seq. ; 2 Tim. 2: 5, with 1 Cor. 9: 24, and 
others. The resemblance is undeniable, but it cannot constitute an 
objection. The agreement is not complete. There are some devi- 
ations. In that case, the objector must suppose that the author of the 
pastoral epistles either designedly deviated from the text lying before 
Vol. VIH. No. 30. 30 
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him, so as artfully to conceal bis deception, or that ho had almost nn-> 
‘willingly admitted these urgent reminiscences. Still, it may be sop*' 
posed that the Apostle himself, while he was treating kindred subjects, 
might use similar expressions, when, on the whole, his diction had a 
coloring different from what was earlier peculiar to him. Besides, 
instances of agreement of the same kind are found in other epistles 
of Paul, without invalidating the genuineness of any of them. That 
these passages cannot be understood without reference to similar ex- 
pressions in other epistles, is decidedly incorrect. 

But how do we explain the often observed difference between the 
diction of these epistles and that of the other Pauline epistles ? The 
opposers of the genuineness hold, that the author was an impostor of 
the post- Apostolic age, who had indeed imbibed not a little of the 
Pauline mode of conception and expression, but who could not con- 
ceal his own peculiar manner. Baur has pointed out some post- 
Apostolic phrases, which are used in attacking the heretics. But 
these prove nothing, since the position that the heresy here attacked 
originated after the apostolic age, has no sure support. The influence 
of these attacks on heresy, is not to be confined merely to the proper 
polemic passages, for not only did the Jews and heathen, but also the 
heretical Christians' furnish material for the expression of Christian 
ideas ; this “ polemic ” gave occasion to ideas and phrases which could 
not otherwise have been formed in this peculiar manner, out of the 
simple Christian consciousness. This holds not merely of the later 
church teachers, but of the apostles. As instances, we refer to John’s 
idea of the Logos, and Paul’s of dixcuoovvtj. Let it be granted, that 
at the time of the apostles, there was a heresy akin to Gnosticism, 
which our epistles presuppose, still there is nothing unapostolic in 
the fact that the mode of describing the heresy, revealed an effect of 
that heresy, as is the case in the words qparspo vr, imfpdreut, qwg Ax- 
QoaiioVf etc. 

Besides these, there are expressions which, it is urged, belong to 
the church language of the second and third centuries, e. g. “ man of 
God,” “ husband of one wife,” evatpua, Baotleig (the last to be ex- 
plained from a custom introduced by Hadrian.) But it may be re- 
plied, that the later writers may have borrowed them from the apostolic 
-—especially as some are found in the writings of the so-called apos- 
tolic fathers. 

These epistles differ from the other Pauline epistles, not only in 
single expressions, but in the mode in which the thoughts are devel- 
oped, though there are points of agreement* Is this peculiarity un- 
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■worthy of Paul ? The answer will vary according to the subjective 
feelings. Schleiermacher finds no fault with the second Epistle to 
Timothy and the Epistle to Titus. De Wette denies to the second 
epistle all good grammatical and logical connection, as well as a true 
tact for what is befitting, while he thinks that Schleiermacher exag- 
gerates what is objectionable in the first epistle, and did not penetrate 
sufficiently into the spirit of the author, and saw want of sense and 
connection where a fundamental interpreter must have judged other- 
wise. Baur even thinks that the first epistle is not wanting in unity 
and the carrying through of a definite idea. De Wette objects to the 
transition of the thoughts ; “ but prejudice was so strong in him," 
u that where all is in the most perfect order, he would find some 
things unworthy of the Apostle.” 

If these epistles bear a stamp different from that of the Galatians, 
Homans and Corinthians, it is to be considered that Paul would not 
resort to a dialectic development in pastoral letters, — private epistles 
to his assistants. Where this peculiarity does not prevail, the course 
of thought is not so different as some have maintained. Even the 
peculiarity in respect to general truths, urged by De Wette, is seen 
in the other Pauline epistles; comp. Rom. 13: 10. 14: 9, 17. 1 Cor. 
4z 20. 6: 7. 7: 19. The reason urged against the genuineness from 
the prevailing view of practical morality will not hold. The same 
view is by no means less prominent in the other Pauline epistles. 
A perfect agreement exists in all, in the fact that faith is the deepest 
ground of a moral life, and faith also in the atoning death of Christ 
The morality taught in 1 Tim. 2: 15. 3: 13. 4: 8. 6: 18, 19, is not in 
opposition to Paul’s doctrine of grace. It is, also, urged that the con- 
tents of the epistles are not so rich and weighty as those of the other 
Pauline epistles ; the thoughts are too general, are feeble, etc. But 
it is to be considered, that Timothy and Titus needed only general pre- 
cepts ; such discussions as those in the Galatians were not demanded. 

As the result of a careful examination, we find : 1. That the exter- 
nal evidence furnishes no ground to doubt the genuineness of the 
epistles ; 2. That the difficulty of bringing the authorship of the epis- 
tles within the period of Paul’s life, disappears on the theory of his 
second imprisonment in Rome ; there is no adequate reason for not 
admitting this imprisonment ; 3. That the internal peculiarities of the 
epistles, in regard to the subjects handled, the development of thought 
and mode of expression, show indeed some things of an unusual char- 
acter, but still not of a kind to have any decided weight against the 
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genuineness; and 4. That it would be for mere difficult to shew, M 
in general and in particulars, how an impostor could hare prepared 
three sueh epistles as these are, both in contents and in form, and 
foisted in the name of the Apostle Paid, than it is to prove their 
genuineness. No evidences for their posWapostolic origin exist ; they 
accordingly hold their place in the Canon as Pauline epistles. 


ARTICLE Y. 

HICKOK’S RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Tayler Lewis, LL. D n Prof, of Greek, Union CoiLegs, Schenectady, N. Y. 

[Concluded from p. 217.] 

The rapid sketch we proposed to make of this work was brought 
down, in the previous number, to the Second Division of the Second 
Part, or the Understanding in its Objective Law. The survey then 
taken of the first portion will give the reader a fair view of the wri- 
ter’s method. It may, therefore, be sufficient here to state in the 
most cursory manner, that the general plan is carried out, in all the 
mental departments, with the same rigid intellectual symmetry. The 
investigation of the understanding in its idea is concluded by two 
chapters of the highest interest — “ The h priori Principles in a 
Nature of Things,” and an u Exposition of False Systems of a Uni- 
versal Nature.” We have then, as in the sense, The Understanding 
in its Objective Law, followed by an ontological demonstration of the 
valid being of the notional and its objects. 

The same method again meets us in the study of the Reason. We 
have, first, the idea, secondly, the law, and thirdly, the ontological 
demonstration of the absolute verity of those objeets of which reason 
takes direct and exclusive cognisance, or, in other words, of the super* 
natural. The sense envisages, or distinguishes quality and con joins 
quantity in space into phenomena ; the understanding substantiates, 
by connecting phenomena into a nature of things ; the reason gives 
meaning to, and comprehends, the whole operation of both, and the 
objects of both. 

To comprehend nature, we must obtain for nature an origin and m 
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end, and thus some existence, not only before nature, and above na- 
ture, but reaching beyond it In the sense we had the pure intuition, 
in the understanding, the pure notional, and here we must attain the 
pure idea, or the ideal. This must rise above space and time, and be- 
cause it would comprehend the natural must be supernatural (ch. II.). 
Again, — in the sense we found our first a priori position in the 
primitive intuition of space and time remaining indestructible for the 
intellect after the abstraction of all that has come into consciousness 
through sensation ; in the understanding we took our second a priori 
position on the notion of the space-filling force, remaining indestructi- 
ble for the intellect after a like abstraction of everything involved in 
the conceptions of substance and causality that had come to us through 
experience ; and here, in the reason, we obtaioTour third and highest 
a priori position in an idea which resolves into its own simplicity the 
duality of the space-filling force, and gives origin to the substance of 
nature. This is the idea of The Absolute. 

Next for the elements of comprehension. Here the trine method 
again presents itself. In the sense operation of conjunction, the three 
d priori elements were unity, plurality, and totality. In the opera- 
tion of connection in the understanding they were found to be, 1st, 
substance in space or source and event in time, 2nd, cause and effect, 
and, 3rd, reciprocity in action and reaction. In like manner the ele- 
ments of this higher operation of comprehension are found to be, pure 
spontaneity, pure autonomy, and pure liberty. Pure spontaneity is 
simple act standing above all conditions of force, and thus not under 
a necessity as nature ; although essential to personality it is not of 
itself sufficient for it Pure autonomy is end above nature, a law to x 
its own action found in the behest of its own intrinsic worthiness. 

In the syntheses of these three is found something distinct from both, 
making the third element, or pure liberty. In these we have a com- 
pleted personality determined a priori to the Absolute (Sec. II.) ; 
and in this pure personality of the Absolute we have the a priori 
comprehension of nature. This pure personality, we may remark, 
altogether transcends the first cause of the naturalist, and this com- 
prehension of nature is a distinct thing altogether transcending all 
natural science. It is a comprehension, of nature, not only in its be- 
ginning, but in its continuance and its consummation. It is the high- 
est rationality that the Absolute Reason be himself the end of all ends. 
This is, too, the opposite of pantheism. It is pure holiness, or per- 
fect separation from nature, not only as originating power, but also 
in the finalities, whether moral or artistic, for which it acts. It is, 
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in other words, in the language of the Bible, the catechisms, and the 
old theology, — the glory of God. 

To sum up then briefly the substance of several sections — Sense 
conjoins into phenomena, but cannot tell whence they came, nor 
whither they go,— in other words what they ore. The understand- 
ing connects phenomena in their substances and causes, but cannot 
tell what they mean. Something within us affirms that they have a 
meaning, and that this meaning and the elements of its comprehen- 
sion, may be thus found in the ideal of an Absolute Personality and 
finite personalities, and the relations existing between them, — in 
other words, in God, the soul, and immortality. 

Thus we have the reason in its idea. We have, or may have, this 
ideal comprehension of nature and the universe. It is a glorious idea* 
Without it existence is an enigma, nature thick darkness, and man a 
dream. To some minds there would be, in this thought alone, proof 
abundant of its objective realization. But in the consummation of 
his admirably sustained scheme, the author next proceeds to an ex- 
amination of the facts which go to verify this idea in its objective law. 
These are traced, 1st, in respect to a finite, and, 2nd, The Absolute 
Personality. Under both of these, without noticing the divisions and 
subdivisions in which they are arranged, we have aesthetic facts, 
mathematical facts, philosophical facts, psychological facts, and higher 
than all, ethical facts. There are, moreover, the ready assent to the 
fact of final causes in nature as a reaching forth to something beyond 
nature, although it may not carry us out of nature, — the easy recog- 
nition, in all ages of miraculous interpositions, — the order of nature’s 
formation by a combining of natural development with the addition, 
from time to time, of new forces from the supernatural, as evinced in 
geological facts,— the recognition of a free personality in humanity 
— the comprehending facts of an ethical system. In these we have 
the reason in its law. 1 

To the whole is appended an ontological demonstration of the solid 
being of the supernatural as deduced from the harmony of such a law 
of facts with snch an idea. It is briefly presented under three heads, 
the valid existence of God, the valid being of the soul, and the valid- 
ity of the soul’s immortality. For the valid being of the soul, there 
are two sources of argumentation. 1. The fact of a comprehending 
agency. 2. The facta as given in an ethical experience. For the 

1 In this, which is one of the most interesting sections of the work, the author 
has anticipated some of the most striking arguments of a late remarkable volarne 
entitled “ The Footprints of the Creator.” 
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▼•lid existence of God, there are three Hoes of demonstration. 1. 
The fact that all atheistic speculations are from the autonomy of the 
discursive faculty as understanding. 2. The fact of new forces ori- 
ginating in nature. & The fact that an ethical Bystem is in being. 
For the soul’s immortality, the line of argument is brief y this: God 
is, — a future state, in view of the moral demands of this soul, ought 
to be ; the existence of God is a guarantee that what ought to be, 
will be. And thus we have the science of our entire being, including 
the functions of the sense, the understanding, and the reason : in other - 
words, a Rational Psychology. 

On the argument against the materialist, we have already dwelt 
The confutation of the idealist is a work of far more difficulty. We 
will state concisely what, unless we have utterly mistaken his mean- 
ing, we must regard as the substance of the author’s proof of an ob- 
jective world, as given under both the sense and the understanding. 
He shows how perception is possible, and how, if it is at all, it must 
be. The same demonstration is given in respect to an experience. 
If there is an objective world, thus, and thus, will its phenomena be 
perceived by us, and thus, and thus, will its things and events, its 
substances and causalities, become the objects of our experience. 
Sensation and experience have put us in a position to construct such 
a proof, but the proof, when found, is also found, just as conclusively, 
not to depend for its certainty on either, but to exist in indissoluble 
connection with certain intuitions, notions, or knowledges, which we 
cannot separate from the mind itself, and which we cannot even con- 
ceive of as separate. Hence, such proof, in regard to the souly is 
justly called d priori and necessary. 

But, secondly — thus do we actually perceive ; and such is really 
our experience. The objective law which we find the soul actually 
following, corresponds precisely to the d priori idea which had before 
been thus conclusively proved, as not only a possibility, but the only 
possible process. But this involves the conception of an external 
world as a necessary part of the ideal theory. The objective world, 
therefore, which seems to enter into the actual perception and expe- 
jience, is as real and neoessary a part of such experience, as the 
hypothetical or ideal objective world (if we may use the strange ex- 
pression) which actually entered, and necessarily entered into the d 
priori idea (thus found) of the sense and the understanding. 

This certainly proves that an objective world may be ; but does it 
show that it actually is t One cause is adequate to the effect; does 
this exclude every other ? Is the actuality, and, in a certain sense, 
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the objectivity, of the perceiving and experiencing, the actuality or 
reality of their apparent objects ? In other words, does the hypo- 
thetical objectivity necessarily make perception and experience what 
they are, or might they not have been, or is it impossible to show that 
they might not have been, just what they are without any correspond- 
ing real objectivity ? Now, we know that there may be perceptions, to 
all appearance , and experiences, which have every known character- 
istic of objectiveness, and yet wholly subjective. There are the cases 
which have been presented from the time of Heraclitus down to 
Hume, such as the phenomena and experiences of dreams, of revery, 
of disease, of madness, and, in short, of all that are called false per- 
ceptions. “ Have you never heard,” says Socrates to his pupil, — as 
though it were a question which had come down from the olden time, 
and was familiar to all who had ever thought — “ have you never 
heard it asked what proof we can give that we are not now sleeping, 
and that what we now say and do, may be but a dream, from which 
we may hereafter awake and find it so ? and do you not see that the 
same ground may be taken in respect to madness and disease P” 1 In 
all these cases, then, are conjunctions of quantity, and distinctions of 
quality, and notional connections of substance and causality, and yet 
they have, in themselves, no mark by which they can be distinguished 
from those that are supposed to have a real objective ground. They 
may differ in many respects from other states of the soul, but in 
nothing on which we can rest as a distinct characteristic of true ont- 
ward objectiveness. They may appear less rational, less coherent, 
less vivid, but these, it may be said, are but their appearances to some 
other subjective state, and such judgments, may be, after all, but the 
delusions of one subjective condition of the soul claiming to decide 
upon the experience of another. 

We are compelled to say, that we do not perceive the conclusive- 
ness of the author’s reasoning on this head. He makes a distinction 
between what he calls an ideal and an actual phenomenon, p. 303. 
The first only seems, the last actually appears . But what is there 
which makes one a seeming and the other an actual appearing ¥ 
It is not anything in the phenomena or experiences themselves. 
There are the same conjunctions, the same distinctions, the same 
connections in both. Is it, then, something in the constructing mind 
itself, and which transcends all these operations ? In the case of an 
ideal circle, (which is the author’s example,) the mind, it is said, “ has 
given a product which stands out separate from the agency that pro- 

1 Plat. Theaetetus, 158 B. 
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duced it, and, as other than itself, is object to itself in its own intu- 
ition ” p. 801. u Bat, is there no difference,” he proceeds to ask, 
* between this ideal fores and the phenomenon of a material ring with 
its given content in the sensation,’’ that is, “ no difference in the con- 
sciousness ? ” Is there not, however, some content in sensation even 
in die case df the ideal form, onl y by an inverted process of the mind 
upon the seasomm, Instead of having come from without, as we en- 
deavored to show in the previous number of oar review, (note, page 
187,) and is not the statement too strong that “no intellectual (or 
spiritual) act ean give content to avoid sensibility ? ” Again, sayB 
the author , u the inielleet has given all it may to the pure form to 
make it objective, and yet most manifestly the phenomenal ring has 
something mere in ha objectiveness than the pure circle, and this 
something more must have been given to it from some other than a 
mere intellectual operation.” We have been so carried along with 
the author’s general method of investigation ; we have become so 
intensely interested in his work, that it is, with feelings of strong dis- 
appointment, we find ourselves unable to follow him in any of his 
conclusions ; but we can only say, it is not most manifest to us* It 
seems, on the contrary, the very thing to be proved* Again he says, 
" in the ideal, however complete in the construction and vivid in the 
imagination, there is not what the real phenomenon possesses.” But 
wherein do they differ, quasi phenomena, if alike in completeness 
and vividness, and of course in the power of accompanying belief, 
though it be but for a moment ? They have both been constructed 
by the same laws. Both, according to their vividness, exclude other 
objects, whether actual or ideal. Both, whilst they exist, limit alike 
all our thinking respecting them. We cannot think anything incon- 
sistent with the ideal, any more than with what we call the real circle. 

The difference then, if it exist at all, must be in their origin, and 
here there does seem to be something of which consciousness may 
ckiim to take cognizance. One is cognized as being with volition, 
the other without Both meet in the sensorium, but, to use the au- 
thor’s expression of the difference, “ one is produced by the intellect, 
the other is found by the mtellect.” True, here is a difference which 
may be traced in certain eases. It is, however, even here, a differ- 
ence, not in the phenomena, but in the mind’s, or rather the will's, 
relation to them. Still it does not seem to reach the idealist's posi- 
tion. He maintains that sense is the intellect giving objectivity to 
its own creations. This is sometimes done with volition ; and then 
we seem to be conscioos of the process* But may not the spiritual 
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energy do the same, or a similar thing, without volition, or without a 
consciousness of volition ; and then the perception would appear to be 
first. It would, too, be according to those laws of construction which 
are the same for all cases, and then how are they to be distinguished ? 
There are ideal creations of the soul which seem to come without our 
volition, just as much as those we choose to style real perceptions. 
We know that this is sometimes so ; why may it not then be done in 
all cases that would seem to involve objectivity ? If men had never 
dreamed, — if there had never been such a thing as false perception, 
the proof might have been deemed (for us) satisfactory, if not condu- 
cive against all possibilities. But we have had dreams, and conscious- 
ness at the time, has had no doubt of their real objectivity. Con- 
sciousness has had no doubt of the reality of the madman’s subjective 
world. And yet, all these dreams, and all the false perceptions of 
that subjective world, have been constructed and connected in strictest 
obedience to the a priori scheme of the sense and the understanding 
which the author has so scientifically demonstrated. 

Had there never been, we say, these strange phenomena in our 
strange existence, had there never been distinct and vivid subjective 
states to which we know there was no outward, idealism might with 
some justice be regarded as that absurd thing which certain schools 
would represent it. But with such facts forming so large a part 
(almost one half we were tempted to say) of our existence, there is a 
natural ground for the mode of thinking which has led to such con- 
ceptions. There is much in this life of ours to lead the soul, at times, 
to the thought that “ man walketh in a vain show,” and that we need 
some other assurance of reality than can be found alone in the sense 
and the understanding. 

We wonder not, therefore, that there has always been in the world 
a tendency to such idealism. He can hardly be called a thinking 
man who has not, at some periods of his life, been more or less drawn 
to the indulgence of some of its peculiar contemplations. We have 
no doubt that it has often been the dream of musing childhood, and 
that it has not unseldom come over the soul of the aged when he 
looks back upon his long sojourn in this seeming land of shadows, 
and begins to live almost wholly in a subjective recalling of the past 
It has ever, too, been a speculation more or less attractive to men of 
an introspective or philosophical habit of thought ; and it is not, there- 
fore, to be driven out of the world by any such stubborn dogmatism 
as that of Reid and Brown, nor by any such superficial witticisms as 
those of the Rev. Sidney Smith. It can never be laughed away by 
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any ridicule of Berkeley, neither will it regard as a conclusive answer 
the stale joke, such a favorite among a certain class of writers, about 
running ideal heads against ideal posts. 

And so also, we may say in respect to the doctrine of mediate or 
representative perception. It still keeps its place in the world. It 
appears in the structure of all languages. It has created metaphors, 
instead of having been derived from them, according to the easy ex- 
planation so often given. They are the natural offspring of this 
innate and universal pre-judice of a representative correspondence 
between the soul and the outward world. Hence, too, the thought, 
noticed by the earliest writers, and which must have occurred to every 
man who thinks, that our sensations, though unvarying correspon- 
dences for the same sentient, may be very different for different sen- 
tients ; 1 so that as far as the sense is concerned the dogma ascribed 
in the Theaetetua to Protagoras, rd avrov Ixaatop pofof 
that each man has his own seetnings, may be strictly true. It is a 
striking fact, too, that those who show so much contempt for the old 
and universal doctrine, cannot state their own positions without run- 
ning into inconsistencies of thought and language,— a sure evidence 
that they are at war with nature and the laws of the human mind. The 
witty Sidney Smith thinks it as easy to make Berkeley ridiculous as to 
raise a vulgar laugh against the noble Carey and the Baptist mission* 
And yet after a lecture devoted to these “ images from the moon ” we 
find him gravely making this distinction between the senses of sight 
and hearing. “ In the latter,” he says with all seriousness, “ we hear 
only a sound which experience leads us to refer to the bell as its 
cause.” But why may we not hear an external world, if it make a 
noise, and even smell an external world, as well as see an external 
world ? An affection, then, produced in us through undulations in the 
air only authorizes us to infer a cause ; an affection produced in us 
through undulations in a finer medium is thereby raised to the rank 
of an immediate perception ; in reading a book we are conversing 
directly with an outward world $ in hearing a speaker, we are follow- 
ing an association of ideas through which we infer its existence* 
And yet this writer attempts to be facetious about “ metaphysical 
lunatics,” as the best name he can bestow upon all those to whom 
such nonsense as his own is utterly inconceivable l 

To return, however, to the general position of the idealist — the 

1 *Hov 8 ug%vqioouo av m oiov aol tpaivtrat exaorov toiovtov naX xvrt 

tUtl oryovv t / SEAL Met AC ovn fycvyc. 2S2» TL di ; aWtywVra* ; 
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Method of Argument oar author employs against it, fa of a mnefa 
higher and more serious land, end as far as h goes we «fe wining to 
yield our assent to its force, if not to its cendnsfaeness. Taking die 
general view we presented several pages hade, it might be main- 
tained, that although it fails, or seems to fail, in respect to the sense 
and the understanding, there is about it a conviction of conclusive 
ness when viewed in reference to the department and objects of the 
reason* An idea of a process of perception and experience, although 
it includes the hypothesis of an objective world, is not proof of such 
objective world, however exactly such idea may seem to agree with 
an actual law of perception and experience. The law of perceiving 
may be in itself real and actual, in one sense, and yet wholly subjec- 
tive ; or the law and the idea may be but two aspects of a coinciding 
unity. It is because such objectivity, although inducted in the idea, 
is not included as an absoktfe necessity* It is yet to be ranked among 
contingencies. The seeming, or the appearance even, may come 
from some unknown operations of our minds acting instinctively, or 
without volition, and without consciousness, or they may be produced 
by some higher mind acting upon our senaorium. In other words, 
the idea of a sense and an understanding may be consistent, we think, 
with the contingency of their objects. But in respect to the reason, 
the case would seem to be carried, or rather, to carry itself, to a 
higher tribunal Here the very idea would appear to include the 
non-contingency of its objects, either on the ground of necessity or 
impossibility. Certainly may this be said of the highest of them. 
The true thought of Deity as the Absolute, would seem to necessi- 
tate (far our mind) its actual existence. The Glorious Idea must 
have objectivity, on the ground of there being (for our minds, we 
say again) no alternative between its actual reality and its impossi- 
bility. What we call nature, may be, or may not be. So, also, as it 
fact merely, some most exalted being, far higher than man, yet still 
finite and imperfect, may be or may not be. But that which, if trae, 
is the highest of all truths, the source of all truth, the truest of all 
truths, if truth admit of degree, cannot itself belong to the class of 
contingent verities* We do not put it forth as any mystical or tran- 
scending thought* It seems to us, that if one place the mind intently 
and steadily upon *it, he must see it, in its own light, as a certain and 
intuitive axiom* It cannot, we say, belong to the class of contingent 
verities. If not contingent, it must be necessary or impossible. If 
not impossible, therefore, it must be actual. In other words, if we 
cannot affirm its impossibility, as we certainly cannot, then are we 
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driven to the belief of its reality. Or to present the statement more 
formally: If God, the Absolute, the Infinite, the All-perfect, the All* 
wise, the All-good, the All*holy, may be, HE IS, because necessity of 
beings both by itself, and as included in perfection of being, is involved 
in the very idea, as it is Hot in the ideas of sense and nature. The 
proposition, GOD IS, must surely be of as high a rank as the one 
that maintains that the sphere is two thirds of its circumscribing cy- 
linder, and if so, it cannot be dependent for its proof, to any mind, on 
any inductive or a posteriori reasoning. 1 

- The argument against the materialist, we have said, is compare* 
lively easy. There is that in the perception, which could not have 
oome from the sense. We ask him, whence it is, and he cannot tell 
us. Here, however, the position is reversed. There are some things 
in the perception, or experience, that could not have come from the 
mind. This we affirm against the idealist* but it is not so easy to 
maintain it, as the other proposition. He brings up certain facts, 
and very startling facts, too, which go to show that there may be per- 
ceptions and experiences possessing in consciousness every known 
i appearance, or characteristic of objectivity, and yet known to have 
no other origin than the mind itself. 

Let us, then, endeavor, in the first place, to ascertain what con- 
sciousness truly reveals. If it cannot affirm directly that some phe 

l This argument which we have here presented in oar own way, and in the 
most concise form, may be found more fully stated in Cndworth’s Intellectual 
System, Vol. HZ p. 390, Eng. e&, where it is given** a modification of the Car- 
tesian. The closest examination has never enabled us to detect its fallacy. 
There is another which has been suggested to us by a passage in the Parmenides. 
Truth is inseparable from thought; thought is inseparable from a thinker . The 
first is inconceivable without the second ; the second is inconceivable without 
the third. There are certain truths which the laws of our minds (out of which 
we cannot think) compel us to regard as independent of time and space, and all 
created things ; in other words, as necessary and eternal. Necessary and eternal 
truth cannot be conceived of by ns, except as necessary and eternal thought *, 
necessary and eternal thought is inconceivable by Us except in connection with 
an eternal thinker, or rather with an eternal intelligence. If we think steadily 
upon it, we shall find that by the laws of our minds, We cannot take the one with* 
out taking the other. But we are compelled to take the one ; therefore we must 
take the other. If we sever the chain, all collapses and falls to the ground, the 
first proposition as well as the second. The word, truth, loses its meaning, and 
only gets vitality again by connecting it with thought and mind. Om t%u koyort 
vorjfutxa ovta, dvojjrA efocu (132 c). And again, dlvvarov vfojpa tivai, vdrjficL 
Si ovSevds. The view is just Us conclusive, whether we regard ovlsvfc here as 
expressing the object or the subject . There cannot be truth, except as vcgrbr; 
there cannot be rot/rdr without Nous* 

VoEk VIII. No. 30. 31 
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aomena are from without, it certainly does lie within Ms power and 
acknowledged office to make distinctions between those that lie with* 
in the spiritual realm, whether some of them oome originally frost 
without, or not. And this it surely does. We know it by an inter* 
aal light (“a lnmine ahqno interiori oetendente verum,”) as Descar- 
tes calls it in distinction from a blind impetus, “ spontaneo quodaas 
impetu me ferente ad credendum.” There are certain constructions, 
envisagings, etc^ which the mind knows to have been preceded by 
its own volitions ; others have had no known connection with the 
wilL All may be from the mind. Consciousness can utter no denial 
of this. But all are not from the soul’s direct volition. That ehe 
knows and affirms. Here, then, is an interior difference which is 
well stated by Descartes, in the passage to whieh we have already 
referred, and where he sums up the whole in this distinction of volun- 
tary and involuntary. u Ita videor doctus a nature, et praeterea ex* 
perior illas non a mea voluntate pendere. Saepe enim vel invito 

obversantur, ut jam sive velim give nolim sentio cak>rem, etc 

Deinde quamvis ideae illae a voluntate mea non pendeant, non ideo 
constat ipsas a rebus extra me positas necessario procedere ; ut enim 
impetus illi de quibus mox loquebar, quamvis in me sint, a voluntate 
tamen mea diversi esse videntnr, ita forte etiam ediqua alia eel in me 
facultas nondum ndhi satis cogniia istarum ideanm effectrix, ut bac* 
tenus semper visum est illas, dum somnio, absque ulla rerum exter* 
narum ope in me formarL* 1 

Speaking of the Berkeleian hypothesis, that all sensation is itself 
purely mental the author says : “ This is affirmed from the want of 
such an a priori cognition of sensation as may make it competent to 
show that no possible intellectual subjective agency can Induce sensa- 
tion, nor give to any ideal creations the characteristics of real objec- 
tive phenomena.” But has this been shown, or can it be shown? 
Are there not startling facts in our being which show just the con- 
trary ? Is there not real sensation in dreams ? We mean not the 
half-felt bodily states of which we are more or less conscious in slum* 
ber, but sensation connected directly with the visions and perceptions 
of the subjective dream itself. Is there not often, not only sight and 
hearing, accompanied, as we have every reason to believe, with an 
affection of the sensorium, but also intense pleasure in the sentiency 
and intense pain. Is there not sensation (a real affection even of the 
material sensorium) in false perceptions, in spectre-seeing, in imagi- 


1 See Reid’s view of Descartes’s doctrine, eh < YlJX p. 140. 
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md sounds,— -and this not arising merely from a diseased condition 
of the material organ, but derived from the previous originating no- 
tion of the spiritual mind ? We mean, is there not, in all these cases, 
or may there not be, an affection in that very same sensorium which 
is the seat of all sentiency derived from without ? In other words, 
may not the soul by thinking make the body feel, or produce an actual 
content in the sensibility ? This is the hinge question, on which the 
validity of the demonstration must wholly turn. But there is this 
difference, it may be said, — the subjective states, so called, are imi- 
tations, suggestions, or reminiscences which imply a previous objec- 
tivity and would never have been without it This, however, would 
be assuming that the objective is already proved on independent 
groonds ; otherwise, as was said before, it is only the judgment of 
one state upon another, both of which may be equally subjective, 
equally destitute of any ground for decking upon their mutual rela- 
tions. 

We oome hack, therefore, to the distinction before taken, and which 
is the only one we can find. Some perceptions or rather some con- 
structions of the sense (for the propriety of the word perception may 
be denied) have been preceded by an exercise of will, others have 
not. Of these latter, some have, for a time, all the seeming charac- 
teristics of what we call objectiveness ; afterwards they take the ap- 
pearance of subjectiveness (that is, when another seeming objective 
world is in possession of the mind) and are recognised as such. In 
others, the “objective characteristics,” . to use the author’s phrase, 
endnre for a longer period ; but certainly this is not a question to be 
determined by longer or shorter continuance ; otherwise an indefi- 
nitely prolonged dream would, by that very circumstance, become 
reality. 

The distinction of consciousness, then, is not between constructions 
ah extra and from within ; but surveying them all as lying within the 
mind, and in this respect alike, she acts within her own province in 
pronouncing some voluntary, and others involuntary. It is not, then, 
so much a direct recognition of a world without us, in the first place, 
as of a power above us, — of something which is independent of our 
wilL There has been an attempt to cut the knot of the difficulty by 
maintaining that perception directly involves an antithesis. There is 
the famous German flourish of the me and the not-me. But this is 
only the dogmatism of another school It escapes no difficulty as 
long as we admit that the subject may create its own object, and give 
to it all the appearance of objectiveness, or that there may be real 
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acta of the soul which are nevertheless without volition. But wiS 
and not-vriU is a distinction falling within the spirit regarded as em- 
bracing all its objects, and within the direct light of consciousness. 
It is not a direct cognition of an external world, but it is a direct cog- 
nition of something which is not my will, and through this there is a 
path to the recognition, if not the proof, of another and a higher will 
by which my perceptions are affected, whether through an objective 
world, or through laws and operations of my mind which although 
carried on by me are not under my will, and must therefore have re* 
ceived their origin and their action from another. 

Thus there springs up in the soul the thought of a causality above 
us rather than of a world without us. If there were no external 
world, a variation in the sours own subjective states, running bade to 
a period of not being, would suggest the same idea of a power which 
is not our power. It may be objected that this is giving precedence 
to the later and more metaphysical conception. And yet the notion 
of causality may be the origin of that of outwardness, although the 
latter, when born, grows much more rapidly, and by being thus more 
early and distinctly developed, comes, at last, to be regarded as the 
first-born, whilst the former is comparatively obscured, and therefore 
placed among later and more difficult conceptions. The ideas of space 
and time present a similar case. The latter, as connected with the 
inner sense, precedes the former which belongs more to the outer, 
and yet the intuition of space is sooner developed in distinctness, and 
thereby assumes the appearance of having been more original and 
fundamental in the souL 

A similar method is employed in the work, to prove the valid be* 
mg of the notional, and of the objects of the understanding. The 
law corresponds to the idea. Nature is as we are compelled to think 
her. That is, if there is an objective nature, thus, and in no other 
way, can we have an experience of her, or understand her to be. 
This is proved in a series of demonstrations exceedingly dear, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and without a flaw that we can detect Yet still 
we have a difficulty similar to that which met us in the field of the 
sense. There might have been, or rather, it is impossible to show 
that there might not have been, just such notionals, just such an un- 
derstanding, comprising just such an experience, and yet wholly sub- 
jective. Can the soul by its own energy create content in the sensi- 
bility ? That was the turning point before. Gan the soul, by its 
own energy, create within its own experience, a phenomenal of a»- 
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tagomem 1 which shall correspond to the understanding conception of 
force f That is the hinge-question here. If the negative of this 
can be shown, the author’s argument is perfect. It not only proves 
a possibility, but invincibly shuts out all opposing possibilities. 

On page 489 there is a distinction very strongly and clearly stated 
between the subjective experience of our dreams and our waking ob- 
jectivity. “ We cannot," it is said, “ bring the times of our dreams 
into one connected whole of a dreaming time, or identify the times 
passing in our dreams with one objective universal time, except as 
we have some substantial source for phenomenal succession, , and sub- 
ject the times of our dreams to this one common standard which marks 
the progress of one universal time for all." This we think too strong- 
ly stated. We cannot, it is true, when in what we call the waking 
state, bring our dreaming into one such connected whole ; but we 
cannot say there may not be, even in the same subject, a conscious- 
ness in which this is done, or which may connect into one universal 
time of its own all our dreaming experience, wild and incoherent as 
it may seem to be. What forbids there being in this way double or 
triple consciousness belonging to one subject (if we take something 
back of consciousness as the real personal self, or ground of identity) 
and yet so separate, that they never intermingle, and we know not in 
one state what we have known, as we knew it, in the other. On 
such a supposition, the experience of one state perduces through, or 
rather acrou all the intervals, and bridges over and connects all its 
chasms, however much they may seem to be severed by the interven- 
tion of others. That such a supposition, instead of being altogether 
a chimera, has some ground of possibility in our most mysterious be- 
ing, would be shown by those facts (if facts) which are to be found 
related in certain books under the head of double consciousness. 
Such facts, however, should be attested by the highest evidence. 
None that we have ever read of have a profounder connection with 
some of the most important and fundamental positions in psychology. 

We should like to dwell upon our author’s very striking comparison 
of snbjective time to mirrored spaces, either existing separately, or 
themselves regarded as appearing in one constant mirror supposed to 
contain them all. We can only refer the reader to it, and the simile 
of the current in the same chapter, as presenting matter of great in- 
terest, and as excelling in beauty and pertinency anything we ever 
met with in any similar work. But the limits of our review forbid 

1 Not only a subjective not-me, but something further — that which is opposed 
tome. \ 
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The.Hrgnment for a real objective time, as law to the idea, may be 
condensed into the following statement 

It is a fact that we somehow determine time to be perpetual and to have 
been continually passing during sleep and other interruptions. 

This can be no intuition of the sense ; it cannot come from any conjoining 
agency ; I cannot perceive time passing, nor myself in the current. 

Therefore I must think it discursively through some medium as data which 
lie beyond the subjective experience. 

And finally, all the facts in our determination of the interrupted periods 
of our experience to be in one perpetual time, are brought in colligation by 
the notion of perducing source as time-filling substance. 

This proves the notional, as a fixed part of our spiritual constitu- 
tion ; but does it prove its truth, or that it tells the truth. The notion 
says there is an outward perducing time, and we must either have no 
experience, or one that conforms to it As clearly as the sense in- 
forms us that we are sailing on a river, so does this more interior 
oracle assure us that we are sailing down one steady stream of time. 
But one is no more infallible than the other. The notion is within 
us and may dream. Neither is it helped when another mind is brought 
to testify, not only to the existence of the same subjective notion, but 
to its outward realization in some fixed standard, through which alone 
the otherwise independent consciousnesses of the two can be recon- 
ciled. But this other mind is without us. How can we know its ex- 
istence ? All other men may be but phantoms floating in our subjec- 
tive sensorium, or imaged in the glass of our minds, or we may be all 
mutually enmirrored and contained in the all inclusive mirror of 
Spinoza’s dream. 

The strong point, if it can be proved, is the necessity of some com- 
mon objective standard which shall give “ one time for us all.” Other- 
wise there might be as many times as consciousnesses, or the same 
seeming objects might be for different subjects, in different subjective 
times, and yet, somehow, strangely thought into one, or what might 
seem to be, one common experience. And yet who knows, the scep- 
tic might say, but that it is so ? May they not be thought into bne 
time, just as phenomena in all parts of differing spaces may be mir- 
rored into one common space ? I do this in my dreams. Scenes and 
events and thoughts long past I bring up and mingle with the present, 
without allowing a consciousness of separation. Nay more, I create 
a past wholly my own, wholly new in itself, and yet I somehow 
strangely invest it with that character we call familiarity, and which 
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is supposed to be the result alone of long experience. I people my 
subjective realm with other conscious agents, new yet seemingly well 
known. I M it with space-filling forces. I give to all its associa^ 
tions the required consistency with their and my own one seeming 
common experience. I bring all this into simultaneousness, and thus 
clothe it with every characteristic of reality. Now can we certainly 
affirm that such may not be the simultaneousness of what we call our 
waking state ? We may compare it to the effect produced upon our 
phenomenal experience by the varying periods occupied in the trans- 
mission of light ; and by the operation of which a universe of past 
events, belonging to all periods of past time, may be now passing be- 
fore us with all the apparent simultaneousness that may be claimed 
as belonging to our objective experience. It may be said that it is 
not, in that case, the past we now see, — for that would contradict the 
notionals of our understanding — but the present representation. And 
yet a whole experience may thus be made up of representations of 
what now is not, and never had been during the whole life of that ex- 
perience. The comparison may be imperfect, and yet it is sufficient 
to show, that even in a physical world of admitted objectivity there 
may be such an arrangement, or organization, that what we regard 
as near in space and present in time, may, in one sense, be billions of 
leagues distant for the one, and billions of centuries remote for the 
other. 1 

These very terms, distance, remoteness, it may be said, show a law 
of our minds compelling us to recognize this notional of a one uni- 
versal space, and a one universal time, as involving an objective refer- 
ence. True, it shows the validity of the notional, and it is much to 
prove this as involving something more than Hume’s association, and 
Brown’s voice of ceaseless prophecy. But still it proves only the 
notional, we think, and then we mu6t go out of the sense, and out of 
the understanding, to that “ behest of the reason f which requires 
faith in the Absolute, as the ultimate and sure ground of confidence 
in both. It is much in this sense, to prove the validity of the no- 
tional So distinct, so uniform, so decided an utterance of the soul, 


1 What shall we say of the subjective vision of the prophets 1 Sometimes they 
received verbal messages ; sometimes they saw signs ; at others they seem to be 
represented as beholding the real scene before it was. As in Nnm. 24: 17, M I see 
it, but it is not now ; I behold it, but it is not near.” The form of the tense in 
the passage would denote a present seeing of the future , rather than a prediction 
of a fttnre seeing. What shall we say too of what is called the second sight ? or 
is fids all fable ! 
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although in itself not infallible, could not have been given to deceive 
ns with a mere show of substance and causality, if, after all, they are 
nothing but phenomena and sequences. Such a world might furnish 
an extensive science of shadows for the soul and for the understand- 
ing, too, but it would have no meaning for the reason or for faith. 
In one sense, “ man walketh indeed in a vain show,” (c ]|2J3 , h elxon,) 
but all is substantial when he truly believes in God. 

If there is any truth in the view we have taken, we are indebted 
for it, and for much in the manner of stating it, to ideas received 
from the author’s book : although we may have seemed to find diffi- 
culty in some parts of his argument. A regard to the symmetry of 
his work may have led him to attribute too much, we will not say to 
the sense and the understanding, but to considerations drawn solely 
from them. The ontological verity of their objects cannot, we think, 
be proved by them , nor from them. Taken, however, in connec- 
tion with the higher department of the soul, it does seem to us that 
he has settled the great question of the reality of an objective uni- 
verse. God meant that we should ordinarily trust the phenomena 
of the senses and the notionals of our understandings, as giving true 
intelligence of an outward world ; but then, with all reverence be it 
said, we think we can see a reason why there were allowed to be 
those strange facts in our existence which would prevent an implicit 
reliance. The validity of the notional well settled, as not the mere 
offspring of association, or of a blind belief, but as a distinct part of 
our mental constitution, we are kept ordinarily steady , notwithstand- 
ing our dreams, to the common apprehension of our substantial ex- 
ternal world, our space, our time, our universal common ground of 
experience for all. But, then, when we are compelled to think about 
it, the ultimate trust is not so much in the notional, as through the 
notional, in something higher. When the question comes before us 
in all its seriousness, we find, on the other hand, enough of a dreamy 
and subjective experience to make us flee to this strong hold, and 
feel, that as “ the Lord liveth ,” so is the assurance that “ our soul Hv 
eth,” and that the objects of our senses and of our understanding have 
a true, and substantial, and perduring being. 

This is not Cartesianism. The author’s exceptions to that theory 
are well taken, and conclusively maintained. In it, u the Deity,” as 
he shows, “ is degraded to a physical force as cause in an understand- 
ing conception.” u The divinity of the supernatural is brought down 
to the perpetual servitude of the natural ; ” or, in other words, “ the 
Deity is needed only for holding nature in its place.” A similar ob- 
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jection is also well taken to the “ occasional causes,’ 9 to which the 
doctrine of Descartes was carried by his religious follower, Male* 
branche. And jet, we think, there is a vast difference between them 
and the view on which we have been insisting. It is one thing to 
sink Deity into nature, or to elevate nature to Deity; it is another 
thing to derive from the idea of God a proof of the objective reality 
of nature, and of a Teal separate substance and causality in nature, 
as involved in the truthfulness of the notionals he has given us. A 
conviction thus derived, that there is a real nature of things with its 
real immanent powers aside from immediate divine agency, is very 
different from that hyper-pietism of Malebranche and others, which, 
in its making everything in the natural world proceed from the direct 
act of God, would confound Deity with nature, by absorbing the nat- 
ural in the supernatural, just as certainly as Spinoza does, by devel- 
oping nature out of the Deity. 

God has given us these perceptions, and these notionals, and we 
therefore believe that there are real phenomena corresponding to the 
one, and real substance and real causation corresponding to the other* 
Thus viewed, the author’s argument seems to us conclusive. With 
this thought ever held in connection, the proved correspondence of the 
idea and the law (which is his great argument) does give us, notwith- 
standing our occasional dreams, a real world, an established nature of 
things, with its conjunctions, its connections, its chain of efficiencies, 
its contexture of reciprocal influences, in distinction from the con- 
tinual miracle or supernatural of one school, the mere development, 
or extension of a first cause which characterizes another, and the 
mere empty phenomena and unconnected sequences of a third. 

In this way our philosophizing brings us round to the old doctrine 
of the Scriptures and the Catechism — a true creation of a true nature 
of things, and a work of Providence since carried on (with occasional 
miraculous interventions) through and by this nature of things. In 
other words, God made a nature, — originated its substances,— gave 
being to its dynamical agencies, so as to have immanent and perdunng 
efficiency in themselves, or during their unhindered operations, and 
then implanted in the human spirituality, trustworthy notions corres-- 
ponding. The Malebranche theory may seem very pious in thus as- 
cribing everything to the direct act of God, but besides the objection 
before mentioned, it is directly opposed to the Scripture. Even with 
its continual recognition of an ever present Deity, the Bible every- 
where assumes the fact of a nature of things distinct from God, and 
to which powers belong that are supposed to remain in it, and to ad 
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by their own efficiency thus given. Even the first productions of oar 
''renovated earth were through an imparted dynamical agency, instead 
of proceeding from the immediate energy of God. The new forces 
were working already, according to an immanent law. We gather 
this, not so much from the causal form of the Hebrew verbe em- 
ployed, as from the general aspect of the scriptural declaration. u And 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass (K®nn) ; and the earth 
cawed to come forth (ftxin) the herb yielding seed (ifHpa), or caw- 
ing the growth of seed, after its kind.” 

If there can be a proof of the reality of an objective world, or of 
an objective nature of things, we do not say, by the understanding, 
bat by considerations drawn solely from the field of the understand- 
ing, then it would follow, that there might be such proof even in an 
atheistic hypothesis. But can this be so? Can man, or the soul of 
man, be anything but an enigma, can our perceptions and our no* 
tionals be anything else but dreams,— can the world have any other 
reality than that of coming and departing phenomena and unconnected 
sequences — can there be any real unity of nature, or any harmony 
of the universe, to a mind for which the highest reality is supposed 
to have no meaning, and the absolute ground of all truth and all being 
no objectivity ? 

If it be demanded what this real substance (or hypostasis) is, which 
thus stands , or, to use a more convenient metaphor, lies beneath na* 
tore, and which the notional of our understanding claims to represent, 
we can conceive of nothing that better answers its conditions than 
our author’s " space-filling force.” This has its difficulties, but every 
other view we attempt to take has still greater ; that iB if we will 
think upon what matter is, and cannot satisfy our minds with the 
Johnsonian argument of kicking the foot against a stone. Our main 
trouble is with the originating conception. That once mastered, or 
assumed, the beauty of its applications, mid the harmony of the scheme 
deduced from it are the great arguments for its absolute verity. The 
author makes the following distinction between it and pure act* 

“ This, being in one direction, and suiting no other action, could have 
nothing answering to the conception of force. Except as action meets ac- 
tion, and thereby counteraction takes place, no generation of force is con- 
ceivable ; and hence all conception of force is not original pure act , but a 
product of an antagonism. At the point of contingency, as pure notion in 
the understanding, shall we first attain the conception of force as pure un- 
derstanding conception. Such a point becomes an occupied position in 
space resisting all displacement ; and to the extent to which the diverse 
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points in space are omtiguoody occupied by pure faces is fare « filling «f 
qpace, end a resistance to all foreign intrusion within sash space.” p. 836. 

Bat how is this — an antagonism of an antagonism, each of which, 
if there is nothing conceived of as lying under by way of hypostasis, 
is an absolute nihility without the other ! — a counteraction of a coun- 
teraction ! We confess that we are quite lost. 

Neither is the difficulty wholly cleared up by what is said, p. 608, 
of creation, or the origination of such force by the Absolute. 

“ As incorporeal and uncreated reason and wifi, the Absolute has his own 
spring of action within htmsel£ and in this a power in liberty which Is wholly 
above and separate from all force in nature. He may originate simple acts 
which in their own simplicity have no counteragency, and can, therefore, 
never be brought under any of the conditions of space, and time, and nature. 
From his own inner self-determination, he may designedly put forth simple 
acts in counteraction, and here a force begins which tabes position in space, 
and occupies an instant in time. There is a beginning in something where 
nothing was, and this has position, instant, and permanence. This perpetu* 
ated energy and counteraction is creation in progress. A space is filled, a 
time is occupied ; there is an impenetrable substance which may give con- 
tent in a sensibility, and be conjoined in definite phenomena. Above fat 
point of counteraction, all is simple activity, unphenamenal, unsubstantial, 
and having all its essentiality in the power of the supernatural as will in lib- 
erty. In and below that point, all is force , phenomenal in the sense, substance 
and cause, from its antagonism, in the understanding, and existing as physi- 
cal nature in its essential conditions.” 

Our author is one of the last writers that can be justly charged 
with using words for nothing. Whenever we do follow him, although 
k has been sometimes with difficulty, we have always found his sen- 
tences opening into clear and definite significance. We have de- 
rived from him too much light to believe that he has not here, as 
elsewhere, a meaning distinctly apprehended by his own mind. But 
we must confess our perplexity. The proportions are all clear if we 
can only draw a true line between the dualistic force which is in na- 
ture, as the beginning and continuation of nature, and the duality of 
simple activities which are in the supernatural above it. Otherwise 
this perpetuated energizing in counteraction would seem to resemble 
the very thing which is charged upon the Cartesian hypothesis,— 
namely, the “ bringing down the divinity of the supernatural to the 
perpetual servitude of the natural.” 

And yet the difficulties are increased by the conception of matter 
as inert substance excluding all thought of force, or tendency, except 
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is superinduced ab extra. It would be, as the Author elsewhere sijty 
a mere caput mortuum, and all attempts to show from it how it could 
become causality, would be in vain. It could give no content in a 
Sensibility ; it could exhibit no varied modes of beings so as to appear 
as events, except by some ab extra efficiency. It would do nothings 
and, therefore, as notion for ground or source, would be* nothing; 
the ab extra efficiency accomplishing all without it. There would 
still be required the Divine activity immanent in space, as constant 
causality and immediate source for every event. Now the under- 
standing may be satisfied with its force, or its matter, let it get the 
conception whence it may. But the reason demands a separation of 
nature from God, although not its entire independence of origin and 
termination. It demands it as the only means of preventing us from 
falling into that abyss of pantheism, which is just as subversive of the 
moral and the supernatural, as the most atheistic naturalism. Hence, 
if it could get nothing better, it would be content with the /act, how- 
ever it might transcend every conception we might attempt to form 
of the manner in which it was accomplished. And here the Scripture 
coincides with this highest behest of the reason. M Lo , I call to them ; 
they stand together” 2 It gives us the origination, and the subsequent 
perdurance, as though by a separate inherent force, once imparted 
and then Self-CXercised through its own immanent law. “ He comr 
manded, and they stood fast,” 2 is the sublime language of another pas- 
sage. 'What Was the commanding , and what was the standing , or 
standing fast, are not explained to os, and perhaps we could never 
know ; but the fret, as a fact, may be admitted, and once received, it 
makes all the separation between God and nature which the reason 
demands, and on which the understanding can rest. We may accept, 
therefore, the author’s space-filling force as the nearest approach that 
can perhaps be made to the absolute and ineffable verity, regarding, 
however, its origin and its perpetuation as among the mysteries which 
pass all understanding, and all powers of adequate representation in 
human speech. 

Taking, however, this conception of force, as the mother of mat- 
ter, or as itself matter enough for all substantial 4 purposes, (seeing 

1 It may be doubted whether we Can ever Wholly separate the thought of being 
from that of power. Can anything truly be which does nothing ? or is not this, as 
Plato says in the Sophista, the venr oqos or definition of it? TMhpcu ydp opov 
vd "ONTA, ms t'miv ov % aXld vl nlrjp JTNAMiJS — sera els rd tcouHt 
eregov ortovv, tire els rd nafteiv xa2 ofuMforarav, Sophista, 247, £. 

* Isaiah 48: 13. * Psalm S3: 9. 

* A view very similar to that of Dr. Hickok, has been given in a late maths' 
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there is no event or phenomenon of matter that may not be deduced 
from it,) and taking, too, this perpetuated antagonism or counteraction 
as once assumed, we may go on to those interesting results which are 
presented as its legitimate deductions. 

u Past a doubt,” says the author speaking (p. 555) of an d priori 
law running through all distinguishable forces in nature, “past a 
doubt such a law exists, and determines how each distinguishable sub- 
stance must be” This d priori law would be the exact correlation of 
the developed ideal contained in the understanding conception of the 
first substance in nature and of the added forces that may be in har* 
mony with it. In other words, just as in the pure intuition of space, 
the intellectual energy, (call it by what name we will,) finds all mathe- 
matical truth, so in the pure conception of force , an intellect strong 
enough and clear enough, and with a keenness of vision that could be 
sustained long enough, would see involved all physical science. This 
is very different from the belief that nature, in itself, is necessary. 
It may be, or it may not be. It may be empirical or purely ideal. 
God may originate it, or he may not ; he may allow it to continue or 
he may cause it to cease, just as he pleases. 1 But if it is, it does some- 
thing ; and, in that case, he has given an understanding and a reason 
to see, that in certain initiatory conceptions are to be found its most 
general conditioning principles, and which compel us to affirm, even 
when from the tiring of the intellectual energy we cannot see and 
cannot understand, that in those first conceptions, and those first con- 
ditioning principles, there is somehow certainly contained the science 
of the most minute operations that fall under the notice of our senses. 

Past a doubt physical knowledge has its d priori axioms, necessi- 
tated (for us) by the laws of our understanding, as well as the mathe- 
matics. Nor does this drive us to the conclusion that all that now is 
in the natural world grew by development out of the first force, or as 
a work which since its origination by the Absolute has been going on 
without him. It is perfectly consistent with the idea of new forces 
implanted by God in nature at different periods, or from time to time 
coming into nature from the supernatural j — which new forces, also, 
when once sown by the Divine hand, have their own conditioning 


maticai work, entitled, The Calculus of Operations, by John Patterson, A. M m 
a production presenting a rare union of high mathematical and metaphysical 
talent 

1 Pure space, pure force , pure will in personality. In this ascending series we 
have the initiatory cognitions for the phenomenal, the physical and the super* 
natural 

Vol. Yin. No. 30. 32 
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principles and the understanding conceptions connected with them by 
an ideal or a priori bond. There is more in nature now than there 
was in the beginning. This appears from the rock bound volumes of 
geological science, as is most conclusively shown in the examination 
which the author gives of “ the order of nature’s formation.” Sec. IL 
Ch. H. Part III. 

It is perfectly consistent, too, with the belief of the miracnkms and 
the providential. In other words, it may admit, as coming from the 
Supernatural Power, not only new forces added in nature, and after- 
wards becoming a part of nature, but also new directions of forces 
already existing, turning them to results they would not otherwise 
have produced ; and, moreover, sudden interventions breaking up anj 
particular action of any particular force, or putting an end to all na- 
ture herself with all her forces. Yet still we must agree with the 
author, that as a nature undiverted, unimpeded, it is d priori deter- 
minable ; — determinable (we would say by way of qualification) in 
its first general conditioning principles by our intellects — determina- 
ble downward, even to its ultimate operations, by an intellect of a 
given energy. 

The expression is not too strong. Past a doubt, we find the con- 
viction in our souls, if we will look for it, that nature, thus viewed by 
herself to the exclusion of ah extra considerations, is one, and must be 
one. Even to the most common mind it is the security (although 
there may not be a direct consciousness of it) against that dissolving 
view which would represent the universe as a mere collocation of 
phenomena, or a mere succession of arbitrary unconnected sequences. 
The mind demands some such conception as that of the universal 
space-filling force, as the support of its very natural, if not in-born, 
idea of a one nature, or one kosmos, an undivided plenum, instead of 
a phantasmagoric series of events which after all are not e-vents be- 
cause they come oust of nothing, or a ghost-like procession of magicsl 
occasions with voids of all power, and, therefore, of all being between 
them. 

There is a letter of Newton to Bentley, in which this great philos- 
opher says, that “ it is inconceivable to him how one thing should act 
upon another through a vacuum,”— that is, not a mere exhaustion of 
the air pump, but a vacuity of all being ; such as our author has set 
forth (p. 369) where he regards the space-filling force, although with 
its added modifications forming higher or lower degrees of substance, 
in particular places, yet in its primary state as pervading the universe. 
Instead of being a scholastic subtlety, the axiom that “ nothing could 
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afct bat when it k and where it is,” was one out of which Newton 
could not think. Dugald Stewart, however, and others of that school, 
find no difficulty with what appeared to Newton so inconceivable ; 
and in their doctrine of occasions and sequences, there certainly is 
no such difficulty. They have in this respect greatly the advantage 
of the author of the PrincipLa. If one thing is but the occasion, the 
antecedent, or the sign of another, without any inherent causality or 
efficiency, then, ex v% Urminorum, they may be parted, not only by 
distances and periods, occupied with reciprocally acting in-flmnce*, or 
con4iffuously impulsive forces, but by any chasms of nihility both 
in space and time. Newton could not conceive of this. His great 
mind, like the most common mind, could not divest itself of that con- 
ception of causality whioh God had' made part of its constitution, — 
an imperative law of its thinking. He felt himself compelled to fol- 
low that vulgar notion of impulse through an intervening medium, 
(whether we call it matter, or fluid, or force, or anything else,) as of 
a real ens in space, in distinction from non-ens ; and the result was 
his sublime doctrine of universal gravitation. That false Baconian- 
ism which is everlastingly talking about bare facts and sequences, as 
being the only object of science, or of philosophical investigation, 
would never have seen the one-ness of the kosmos in the fall of the 
apple. To the sound understanding of Newton, nothing possessed 
the dignity of a fact unless it could be held to be what the word truly 
imports, a something done (factum) an effect, an e-vent, coming out 
of an efficiency, and that connected with all the physical efficiency of 
the universe. 

Thus regarded, the smallest change in nature is a witness to this 
universal efficiency. There is before me on my table a beautiful toy, 
which does as well for this purpose as the most extensive philosophi- 
cal apparatus. It is an elegant representation of a ship with its 
masts and sails all rocking upon a point, and brought to an equilibrium 
by a weight suspended below the frame on which it is supported, and 
directly underneath its centre of gravity. As it swings gracefully 
upon its pivot,.or rests calmly in the repose of its equilibrium, it an- 
swers every purpose of an intellectual sedative. I gaze upon it as 
an object not only of sensitive but of ideal beauty. It represents 
visibly to me this great truth, — the unity of nature, the unbroken 
plenum of causality, the perfect reciprocity of dynamical influence, 
not only through all the space but all the time occupied by the natu- 
ral universe. All that ever has been, all that is now, and all that 
ever will be, is here — here, as an assumed centre of all previous 
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causality, of all present efficiency, of all future effect. In other 
words, it may be taken as the symbolical embodiment of the necessary 
a priori conviction of all rationalized understandings, that, as far as 
nature is concerned, (we mean nature uninterrupted and undiverted,) 
no one thing would now be what it is, if all things were not what 
they are, and had not from the beginning been just what they were. 
Why do we feel that the mind is compelled by an inward law to make 
this affirmation ? Why is it a necessity of our thinking, unless God 
has implanted it in the organization of our souls as a witness to the 
outward truth to which it corresponds, and made such a connection 
between them, that, the conception of nature’s unity once broken, the 
conceived unity of our own existence suffers a shock, if it is not 
wholly broken up with it into a fragmentary succession of sequences, 
occasions, and phenomena, to the exclusion of all substance from our 
spiritual as well as our material being ? 

Nature abhors a vacuum. This intense and far-reaching affirmation 
of the ancient mind has long enough been the stale jest of superficial 
lecturers. It is, however, some satisfaction to know that the best 
modern science is slowly but surely coming round to it again. There 
is a law of the understanding which makes it a necessary part of our 
thinking, as long as we remain true to the innate notions of cause 
and effect ; and it is one great recommendation of the author’s doc- 
trine of the space-filling force, that in it we find the best scientific 
expression for such a law. Nature is a plenum. The universe is 
full. Whatever may be the limits which God assigned to it in the 
beginning, when He created the heavens and the earth, — however 
remote may be that frontier where utter non-existence commences — 
still, within those limits there is no part or point of space in which 
there is not something which is truly ms, in distinction from non-ens. 
It is a plenum, not of that which is capable of affecting our senses, 
but of something conceived by the understanding as a space-filling 
entity, and which, as the author maintains, might give content in the 
sensibility to beings of a higher and more refined organization. 1 
The differences would be differences of intensity, (rtvnrtomg xal pi- 
to use Aristotle’s terms, 8 ) and that of every degree from zero 
upwards, as the author says, p. 388. He must mean, however, as far 

1 Thus Aristotle gives two senses in which the word xsvfo or vacuum, may he 
taken, “ Some say it is that tv £ pxfiiv 2m oupa aio&griv in which there is noth- 
ing sensible ; others say it is that tv £ oXa>$ peSiv ears, in which there is nothing at 
all. n Phys. Ausc., Lib. IV. 6, 3. 

» Ibid. 9, 5. 
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m the occupation of space was concerned, without denying that there 
might be other differences. But nowhere within these bounds of the 
created universe is there absolute nothingness. Everywhere is there 
the han nine? ttjtf n, the higheet or fret part of the dust of the worlds 
as the architectural Wisdom styles it, Prov. 8: 26. If we admit at 
all the idea of nihility, then is nature severed, and equally severed, 
whether the chasm be thinner than the almost invisible leaf of beaten 
gold, or wider than the widest bounds of stellar systems; whether 
below the keenest search of the microscope, or extending to a dis- 
tance immensely beyond where the telescope has ever reached. 

In this conception of nature, too, as the author shows, there neces- 
sarily comes in, not merely a chain of causality, or the conception of 
many chains tending ever in one direction of progress, but a wide 
woven contexture of reciprocal influences. It is not only up and 
down, but transverse and athwart. Nature is a web, and every point 
in space and time may be taken, at pleasure, as the centre on which 
all her past and present influences may be regarded as being brought 
to bear. Although pressed for space, we cannot omit giving an ex- 
tract to this effect from the volume we are reviewing. It is presented 
not only for the great value of the thought, but as one specimen, out 
of many that might be offered, of the writer’s admirable power of 
language. 

“ With this conception of the reciprocity of influence throughout nature, 
and that no one thing can be changed in its inner modifications, but it has 
been acted upon by all, and that thus one portion of nature acts through 
every other portion, while every other portion is also acting through it, we 
have the analytical judgment h priori , and thus a primitive principle of 
nature, that it can be no coacervation of particular things which are merely 
in apposition in space ; nor yet a mere concatenation of various series of 
things in independent lines of cause and effect ; but that which all have a 
perpetual source, and a conditioned order of succession , this warp of all 
lines of causation is also woven across with the connecting woof of recipro- 
cal influences, and thus that nature has its complete contexture which may 
be held as one web of a determined experience, and which no more adheres 
continuously , than it also coheres transversely 

We would only remark, that the etymological precision so striking 
here, especially in the words we have italicised, is everywhere a 
constant characteristic of the author’s style. When it is difficult to 
follow him, it is because the region through which he takes us is dark, 
or it has been but little visited, or, which is more likely, it has be- 
come intricate in consequence of being traversed by the confused 

32* 
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paths and cross-roads which more careless writers have made in every 
direction upon its surface, and not from the want of the utmost cau- 
tion of the author in setting upon it guide-posts at every point expos- 
ed to the danger of error. The reader accustomed to the confused 
platitudes of Dugald Stewart, or the loose exuberance of Brown, or 
the smirking common-places of Sydney Smith, or it may be, the spec- 
tral twilight of the mystical and idealistic schools, is not prepared for 
the exact simplicity of terms employed throughout this book. Thus 
in reading the above extract, (although we do not select it as present- 
ing any unusual difficulty) one may see no emphasis in such words 
as particular , series, perpetual , connecting , etc., to say nothing of the 
more unusual and therefore striking expressions. He may even 
regard some of them as redundancies, when a close examination 
would show in respect to every one, not only a distinct thought, but a 
thoughtful selection, — would show, not only their adaptedness, but 
that no others would have answered in their place. A still more 
careless reader might take it as some common sentence in which 
words are often used for their rhetorical flow, or to round a period. 
Another critic might condemn it for its length and apparent compli- 
cation, without being aware that this is sometimes the only mode of 
securing the utmost conciseness and the utmost perspicuity. In the 
above extract alone there is truth and thought enough to furnish some 
writers with material for half a dozen chapters. It might, in that 
way, too, require much less study, but what it would gain in ease it 
would lose in force and clearness. If, on the other hand, it were cut 
up into short periods, it would lose that convincing power which it 
can only possess when the whole thought, with all its complications 9 
is presented as a unity. 

The easiest reading is not always the most perspicuous, — certainly 
not the most conspicuous. One who reads Dr. Hickok’s work as it 
ought to be read, will find, often, that it requires great steadiness and 
concentration to follow him ; but he will also find, that there is mean- 
ing there, and that when discovered nothing could be more transpa- 
rent He will often, too, be satisfied that in no other manner could 
the thought have been presented without some deficiency, or some 
redundancy, or some less eligible arrangement of its parts that would 
have detracted from its force no less than from its significance. In 
these respects we do not deem it extravagant to compare him with 
some of the master minds of antiquity. His sentences must be studied ; 
and so must those of Bacon, of Plato, and of Aristotle. But if the 
text of these writers be not corrupt, we are sure of a meaning, and 
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when we discover that meaning we are sture that we have it, and not 
only that, but as with a dash of light comes the conviction, that, much 
as its deciphering may have cost us, there is- no other way in which 
that meaning could have been so well expressed. We see that their 
sentences have been the result of great pains and carefulness on their 
part, and that only by a like process could the thought, in all its com- 
pleteness, and all its unity, be mirrored in the reader's soul. 

It may appear to some a strange assertion, and yet it is strictly 
true, that Dr. Hickok’s style is deeply metaphorical. We refer not 
now to the formal figure or comparison, although some of his illustra- 
tions of this kind are marked by great force and beauty, but to that 
hidden metaphor which is contained in the most important terms in 
language, and in no department more than in that which is represen- 
tative of psychological processes. They are the metaphors involved 
in the primary senses of words, and which were originally brought 
into use, not for purposes of adornment and illustration, like the figu- 
rative language of later times, but through a necessity of the soul 
striving to find the best outward expression of the inward action, and . 
thus the safest representative of all we can truly know respecting it 
They are a development, a formation of the soul acting spontaneously 
without a philosophical consciousness, and thus are they the best ex- 
ponents of its laws, just as any physical product is the most exact out- 
ward expression of the interior force to which it owes its formation . 1 

Seldom do we find more of this etymological precision than in the 
work before us. The author has proceeded, and proceeded safely, 
on the principle that in the primary senses and metaphors contained 
in the most truly philosophical as well as in the most common lan- 
guage (and the most philosophical ever resolves itself etymologically 
into what was once the most common, although long since passed 
from an ordinary to a scientific use), we have the most direct guide to 
those original notions of the human soul out of which we cannot think 
without a logical contradiction. How different this from the course 
of some of the more popular writers on psychology whose works are 
used as text-books in our colleges, and who are ever telling us that 
this or that idea is but a “prejudice generated in unphilosophical 
minds by the unfortunate use of metaphorical language." But whence 

1 It would be enough to suggest, for example, to any reader of the book, how 
much depends on getting a clear view of the etymological distinction between 
the words conjunction and connection, and how much of what is said of the differ- 
ent action of the sense and the Tinders tending would otherwise appear pointless 
and unmeaning. 
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came the metaphor? and is it the child or the parent of the pre- 
judice ? This question ttyey never think of answering ; or should they 
attempt the solution of the difficulty, they would doubtless maint ai n 
that they had poured upon it all needed light, by resolving it, as they 
do all causality, into some unaccountable sequence of the human 
mind, or some inexplicable occasion through which, without any con- 
ceivable necessity therefor, it is ever running into falsehood and ab- 
surdity. 

A science of psychology, says Morell, is still a desideratum. We 
will however hazard the assertion that in this book of Dr. Hickok 
such desideratum is supplied. Whatever may be thought of its com- 
pleteness, it is the science of psychology— the science itself, instead 
of that mere writing about it, or those rambling semi-historical, semi- 
philosophical discussions of certain topics connected with it which 
form the substance of most of the treatises used in our schools and 
colleges. Abstract indeed the author is, but there is an intellectual 
beauty in the mathematical straight-forwardness with which he car- 
ries us on from section to section through every part of his condensed 
and well-arranged system. Independent of the truths presented, 
there is awakened a scientific interest allied to the aesthetic emotion 
called out by contemplating an exquisite work of art. It is as though 
some splendid and harmonious structure were rising before the eye, 
as we observe him, preparing for his after-work by the most exact 
definition, commencing next with consciousness in order to make a 
pure and perfect abstraction of all its content except the indestructible 
intuitions which, by remaining, show themselves to have been a pri- 
ori conditions for all experience, — then, after thus going down to the 
foundation, returning step by step, and building up through the aid 
of these shaping intuitions an a priori science, every part of which 
has been as rigidly demonstrated as any theorem in geometry, — and 
lastly, going back to experience, not now for the purpose of emptying 
it in order to get at the underlying cognitions, but to show how its 
whole content is actually filled up by a law in exact correspondence 
with the before constructed a priori idea. 

Nothing diverts the attention from that rigid method the writer has 
marked out for himself. He suffers himself to be led away by none 
of that fondness for illustrative discussion, or still more idle philoso- 
phical story-telling which characterizes such writers as Brown and 
Abercrombie. In proof of this it may be observed, as a striking 
fact, that in this large volume, there is not a single note from begin- 
ning to end. Whatever came not directly within the field of scien^ 
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tific demonstration is not allowed to divert the attention even to a 
passing marginal remark. Could the book be introduced into the 
higher classes in our colleges, it would, no doubt, possess a value, 
even as a means of mental training, or a course of intellectual gym- 
nastics, equal to, if not surpassing any that is afforded by the most 
accurate instruction in mathematics or philology. 

We can, however, very readily anticipate an objection arising from 
its very title page.' A Rational Psychology — The Subjective Idea 
and the Objective Law. These, and the very common use of the 
words a priori , to the shame of our philosophy be it said, are sufficient 
to frighten many readers, and to give others a ground for condemn- 
ing the work at once. It must be all transcendental moonshine, or 
German idealism, or Hegelianism, or something worse. Facts — 
give us facts. This is the law of philosophizing since the time of the 
great Bacon whom every body quotes. Facts says Dugald Stewart, 
— facts says Brown, — facts says Sidney Smith, — facts says Macau- 
lay, — facts say the Edinburgh and Westminster reviews, — facts, 
say all the popular lecturers — this is now the demand of science, of 
philosophy, of theology. “ With facts,” says the writer of a late most 
valuable essay, “ philosophy begins, proceeds, and ends ; ideas and 
ideal systems however profound must give way to realities.” There 
are so many rich trains of thought in the treatise to which we now 
refer, that its author, we hope, will pardon our slight criticism on the 
passage, should it meet his eye. We should not have chosen it, had 
it not come in so appositely to the view we are taking. We intro- 
duce it to show that although one who thinks, and thinks profoundly, 
may fall into this style, he must very soon be led by the a priori ne- 
cessities of his own mind, to qualify, in some way, the barrenness of 
such a statement. We read on — “ These the mind seeks in jhe 
realm both of matter and spirit, and as thus fact after fact, and prin- 
ciple after principle, discovers itself in beautiful harmony , the soul re- 
joices, etc.” But where is the scale which is to guide the ear in 
resolving noise into tune and proper music ? In other words, what 
is it which converts a "fact” into a "principle,” and whence the "har- 
mony” that shapes these facts, the spirit that hovers over them, and 
without which' they would ever remain in chaos ? How are they ever 
to arise from the toku and bohu which becomes darker and deeper 
with their accumulation, unless there is an ideal light in the soul that 
shines down upon them, and which is h priori to the facts themselves. 
We must somehow have the harmony, or who shall tell, or how shall 
we tell, whether they truly " rise in harmony” or not. 
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On die other hand, nothing can be more opposed, than the method 
of this book, to a smoky and mystical idealism. As the result of the 
most diligent study we are prepared to pronounce the author one of 
the most common sense writers we ever read — in other words, most 
in accordance with the xoircu Srvouti, the semper ubique et ab omnibus 
of the universal human sooL The whole design of his book is to give 
a substantial ground for all our knowledge ; and the result of our own 
individual experience in this very feeling of substantiality as opposed 
to all that is dreamy and sceptical. We rise from its perusal with 
the thought that we are on solid ground,— with a dearer conviction 
of a one substantial nature, a tine human soul and a true human body, 
— a dread Absolute Personality, and a moral accountability tremen- 
dously real 

It is on these accounts we feel warranted in describing this work 
by an epithet which is seldom applied to similar productions. It is a 
very serious book. Although so purely speculative there is, at tunes, 
something almost fearful in the views it presents, of the superiority 
of the ethical to the aesthetic&l and the philosophical, of our ethical 
relations to the Absolute Eight, and the awful doom and degradation 
which must await the related finite personality when it irrecoverably 
sinks the spiritual and the supernatural into the sentient and the 
natural 

Should we make any objection to this part of the work, it would be 
to point out what seems to us an omission rather than an error. The 
author, we think, is led by the peculiar course of his argument to find 
sin too exclusively in the sentiency, or the region which connects our 
spirituality with nature. Certainly he would not deny a soul-sin, or 
a pure sin of the spirit, having its seat in the supernatural will above 
all temptibility from nature, and deriving an immensely enhanced 
malignancy from this very fact. By such sin fell the angels. By 
such a sin of the spirit must our first parents have first fallen, or 
Satan never could have tempted them through that poor sentiency on 
which some, theologians as well as philosophers, are so much disposed 
to throw the blame of all our depravity. The author’s mind was too 
exclusively drawn to the relation of the natural to the supernatural 
We regret that he did not enter into the analysis of such soul-sin ; as 
he might well have done in connection with what he says of the 
aesthetic and philosophic characteristics. Such an analysis might 
have made the subject of one of his richest chapters. 

But our space will not permit us to dwell on these important 
themes. Instead of giving even a summary of them we must content 
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ourselves with calling attention to a few of the admirable positions 
the volume furnishes for assailing some of the worst errors of the day. 
It is in its later chapters a complete* armory of weapons against the 
scientific naturalism of such books as the Vestiges of Creation, and 
that still worse thing, the spurious ethical naturalism which «nfca all 
ethics into physics, making the great end of human existence obedi- 
ence to physical laws, and that too, through a continual exchanging 
of one physical good for another, as Socrates says, teaching men to 
be temperate through intemperance and to be brave through fear, or 
which has no idea of self-denial except as a means of avoiding a 
greater pain or securing a greater pleasure. So, also, its strong 
maintaining of the inherent merit of righteousness, and of course, the 
inherent demerit of sin irrespective of all physical consequences, leads 
directly to the inherent desert of punishment, and presents one of the 
best grounds of argument against all such theories (now so rife) that 
would resolve it into cure, or prevention, or a police contrivance for 
the preservation of order in God’s political universe. For the same 
reason, we may say, its whole spirit is in point blank opposition to 
that monstrous system of theological Benthamism which makes the 
universe a grand sentient democracy in a state of nature , where all 
law and all morality are nothing more than a summed expression for 
the majority or balance, of “ pleasing sensations * (as a late writer 
defines happiness), and God is to be had in respect and deferred to, 
mainly as being a greater sentiency, or as having a greater capacity 
for happiness than all lower natures in existence. 

But we must bring our long review to a close. Deeply impressed 
with a conviction of the value of the book, we have attempted, as well 
as we could, to convey that conviction, and the grounds of it, to others. 
In doing so we have endeavored also to discharge a debt of gratitude 
for the rich instruction received from its perusal. After weeks of 
intense study, we laid it down with the impression that it must be 
henceforth one of our few books, to be kept as a settled standard for 
future thinking. We believe the same feeling of substantiality will 
be left upon the mind of eveiy intelligent man who will give it that 
dose study which is the only worthy tribute to its intrinsic excellence- 
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ARTICLE VI. 

t>B. JONAS KING’S EXPOSITION OF AN APOSTOLICAL CHURCH. 1 

This brief but lucid and, to us, satisfactory exposition of an Apos- 
tolical Church, is designed for such Greeks as are more or less con- 
vinced that the religion of their church is not the religion of the 
Bible, the source, and the only source, of all true religion. The fol- 
lowing summary will give the reader a good idea of its contents. 

The true Disciples of Jesus Christ — Their Religious Guide — Nature of 
the Christian Church — Its Government — Bond of Union — The Pastor — 
His Support — His Principal Duties — His Titles — His Dress — Equality 
of Pastors — Deacons — The Lord’6 Supper — Nature of the Bread and 
Wine — Baptism — Sponsors — Mode of Baptism — Church Discipline — 
Anathemas, Curses, Excommunication — Prayer — Fasts — Divorce — Re- 
creations — The Lord’s Day — Worship of Saints and Angels — Offerings 
- — Pictures and Images — Theatrical Representations of the Sufferings and 
Death of Christ — Holy Relics — Crosses — Amulets — Pray era for the Dead 
— The Seven Sacraments — Confession of Faith — Of God — The Fall of 
Man and his Moral Corruption — The Incarnation of Christ — Salvation 
through Him — Faith and Works — Regeneration — Mediation of Christ — 
The Holy Scriptures — State of the Soul after Death — The Resurrection 
and Judgment of the Dead — Everlasting Life and Punishment — Canoni- 
cal Books of the Bible. 

It is now more than twenty years since Dr. Jonas King settled as 
a missionary at Athens, the capital of that small and unhappy portion 
of Greece, usually known as Greece Independent Like a servant 
faithful to his Master, he has labored hard for the spiritual welfare 
of the people among whom he lives, and his rewards have been, con- 
stant disappointment, anathemas, and curses fulminated against him 
by the heads of the church, insults, persecution, and many other vex- 
ations which bigotry, superstition, unprincipledness, envy and malice 
eould devise. A Protestant missionary in Greece is, by the bigoted, 
hated and shunned as an accursed heretic, the enemy of the Mother 
of God ; by the infidels, that is, by the majority of those who are 
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King. Cambridge, New England, 1851.] 
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more or less educated, he must be prepared to be regarded as a hypo- 
crite or fanatic. Protestantism in that country is, by a singular con- 
ftadon of ideas, confounded- with Freemasonry, which, in its turn, is 
imagined to be systematic atheism. And because the Protestant mis- 
sionaries who first settled there, were Americans, the term American 
is now synonymous with IVeemaeon (tyaquaaorog,) or Atheist. We 
should not be surprised, therefore, if this publication subjected its 
author to new trials. Stall, we cannot but hope that the successors 
Of Annas and Caiaphas will profit by his advice, “ not to employ 
against him their usual weapons, namely, anathemas, curses and in- 
ftohs, but to refute his errors by the Word of God,” if they can. 

It has often been asserted that the Greeks are very violent in their 
opposition to the Bible, and numerous facts have been adduced in 
support of this position. We would suggest, however, to those who 
make this statement, that hostility to the Word of God, is not peculiar 
to the Greeks as a nation. In Greece, the blind lead the blind ; the 
masses are like ngopara notjiera fjaj lyjovta, and the individual is like 
naXofiog vno avipov oaXevofWog, too ignorant to oppose anything. 
The head-quarters of the opposition are at Constantinople, to xarot- 
mjrtjQtos two dcupovtop, on ov 6 Oqovos tow 2ara*a, the residence of 
the most influential High Priests and other sons of those who cruci- 
fied the Great Missionary. The causes of this apparently 
obstinate resistance to divine fruth are numerous. We submit the 
following: 

First The natural depravity of the human heart, foort to tyQorrtfia 
tip ectQKoe ex&QO eig 0eov • too* yaq tQfmi rov Qeov ov% vnoraaae- 
tcu , vide yaQ fivvarcu. This indeed would be enough of itself to ac- 
count for all hostility to revealed truth ; but we must add, 

Secondly. The religion of the Bible requires natural honesty, 
reflection, and sobriety, qualities of rare occurrence in Greece, where 
unfortunately, thoughtlessness passes for genius, sincerity for hypo- 
crisy, honesty for stupidity, and where adulation, lying, and meanness 
are believed to be necessary to success. How can religious knowl- 
edge make much progress in a country where lying and speaking the 
truth are regarded by most of the instructors of youth as in them- 
selves indifferent things, good when they benefit, bad when they in- 
jure ? The fountain-head of lying, however, is the church, in other 
words, the higher clergy, who, in fact, constitute the church, the com- 
mon people having no voice in its government Among other kinds 
of deception, it almost daily causes pictures of saints, and especially 
of the virgin, to perform extraordinary cures, which are adduced as 
Vql. YDL No. 30. 33 
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irrefragable proofs in favor of the orthodox faith. The most re- 
markable of these pictures, are those painted by Luke the Evange- 
list, who, according to Paul’s testimony, was a physician, and if so, he 
might have been also a painter, and therefore he was a painter. Be- 
sides, say the hierarchs, if Luke did not paint these miracle-working pic- 
tures, who did paint them ? As to their number, he might have painted 
seventy, for the Bible speaks of three seore and ten palm trees, and of 
seventy disciples ; therefore, he did paint seventy, three or four of 
which have already been discovered, and are doing wonders. Such 
arguments are very conclusive in the East, although to some of our 
readers they may appear nonsensical. The church, moreover, has 
sanctioned many of the popular errors, such as the effects of the evil 
eye (fiaoxaria,) for which she has provided appropriate prayers. 

Thirdly. We have already intimated that the chief opposition to 
the spread of Biblical knowledge, comes from the higher clergy, 
whom the ignorant masses believe to be the lineal successors of the 
Apostles. And although they may despise their character, yet they 
dread their anathemas, and consequently they dare not disobey their 
impious mandates. They are early taught to distinguish between the 
character of the man, and that mysterious power supposed to reside 
in him ; the result of which illusion is, that the clergy in general, 
and the higher clergy in particular, are looked upon as a superior 
order of beings, having the power of binding and loosing (tov 8ao- 
fuiv xai Xvuv<) by which the ignorant understand, that when a man 
has been anathematized or otherwise cursed by a Bishop or Priest, 
his body remains unchanged after death, which shows that his soul 
is, in an inexplicable manner, bound to its tabernacle, and is conse- 
quently miserable, until the same, or any other ecclesiastic causes the 
body to be loosed , that is, decomposed, by reading over it the prayero 
entitled, Ev%ou avyx&grpixai si* naoar agar xeu depogujfibr tig tb&ps- 
dra araproiaxofiereu naga agxitgecog tj i| drdyxtjg naga nrsvfiatixov 
nargog ; ei ov ndgaour agx^tgtvg, for which he charges a pretty round 
sum of money. And here the classical scholar will naturally be re- 
minded of the Homeric verses, (H. 23, 71-74) : 

Qa7TT8 fit otti raxurra, rtvXag Atdao ntgrjoco, 

TrjXi fit efgyovoi tiScoXa xafiovzcnv, 

Ovde fit nm fitaytG&ai intg norafioto scow 
AlX avrcog aXdXrjfieu dr tvQtmvXig *Attiog dd>. 

Let my pale corse the rites of burial know, 

And give me entrance in the realms below ; 
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TEH then, the spirit finds no resting place, 

But here and there the unbodied spectres chase 
The vagrant dead around the dark abode, 

Forbid to cross the irremeable flood. 

Pope's Translation . 

Fourthly. In Greece and Turkey, religion is, with the individual, 
a point of honor. If the missionary intimates to a Greek, directly 
or indirectly, that his church is in error, especially if he attempts to 
confirm his position by a quotation from the Bible or the early Fa- 
thers, the person thus addressed is apt to take it for a personal as 
well as national insult. When a Moslem intends to offer the highest 
insult to a Greek, he aims at his cross ; the Greek, under similar cir- 
cumstances, abuses his Mohammed. The technical terms used in 
theological disputes of this nature, are too gross to be mentioned 
here ; besides, they are fortunately untranslatable. 

Fifthly. The illusion of the restoration of the Byzantine empire, 
has been one of the most serious obstacles to the progress of Scrip- 
tural religion among the Greeks. And as the church in its present 
form is the only thing that can bind them together as a nation — for, as 
eoon as a Greek changes his religion, he loses his nationality — all their 
politicians are systematically opposed to religious controversies of any 

kind whatsoever. In view of the realization of this dream, even the 
« 

disciple of Voltaire is heard to talk loudly about his holy religion. 

Sixthly. The Greek church virtually, if not formally, regards 
the Canons of the Seven (Ecumenical Councils, as the highest court 
of appeal in all religious matters. The bare text of the Scriptures 
is looked upon as an obscure oracular response, having no meaning 
without the explanations of the divinely instructed (ftsoaocpot) Fa- 
thers, the only legitimate expounders of the Word of God. This is 
one of the most formidable enemies the Evangelical missionary has 
to contend with. He must convince the Greeks, that the rules of 
the Bible alone are binding upon Christians, before he can make the 
least progress in his work. And the book before us, we hope, will 
do considerable towards accomplishing this object 

For the benefit of those who wish to know something about the 
leading peculiarities of the Greek church in its present state, we add 
the following remarks. In its external form, it is a compound of 
Heathenism and Judaism, the former being the basis of it Its reli- 
gion consists of little else than a series of .bodily motions, including 
the motion of the tongue, and abstinence from certain kinds of food 
on certain stated days. The chief object of worship, in a practical 
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point of view, is Maat, the mother of Jesus, who although a histori- 
cal personage, is the latest phase of Rhea, Athene, and Artemis united 
into one being. The progress of Mariolatry in this church seems to 
be this : “ The blessed among women ” was a virgin when she became 
the mother of the Son of man. About the early part of the third 
century, some persons, confounding her probably with Athene, imag- 
ined that she remained a virgin after the birth of the Anointed. 
About the latter part of the fourth century, the second (Ecumenical 
Council contrived to have her name inserted in the creed, usually bat 
incorrectly styled the Nicene Creed. This, however, does her bat 
little honor, since in the same creed, Pontius Pilate also figure*. 
By the third (Ecumenical Council, held about fifty years after the 
second, she was most solemnly declared to be The Mother of God 
(Qsoroxog). After that, she continued to gain glory very rapidly, 
until finally she has virtually supplanted the worship of God is 
Christ. The God of the Bible is indeed still regarded theoretically 
as superior to Mary, but for all human purposes the latter is all-suA- 
cient Is a Greek in distress ? he usually cries, Ilarapa 0*or ow, 
fiorj&u pou God, in fact, belongs to a religious system now become 
obsolete. He is to Mary what, with the ancients, Kronos was to Zewa 
She is now 'Tneqayia Qsoroxog, Aemd^erog y Nvfifq drvft<pevtog, 
MtjTTjQ tov Qeov rov 'Tyictov, TifuaneQa star Xegovfilp, 'Erdefcasio* 
row XeQcupipy H port] iXnlg xcu nQoataaia row fuctmr, and an end- 
less variety of similar absurd and blasphemous titles. Protestants 
are commonly shocked at the heathenish expression, “ The Mother of 
God but what will they do when they are informed that the Greek 
church has provided also a Grandmother and Grandfather for him? 
We are aware that very few will be disposed to credit our statement, 
and therefore refer those who doubt its accuracy to the Greek Calen- 
dar (QQoloyiov), where they will find under September 9th, Tmo 
ayuov xcu dixcucor QeonaxoQm ’Iaaxup xcu 3/vnp, The feast of the 
holy and just parents of God Joakeim and Anna, they being the tra- 
ditional parents of Mary. Under July 25th, !ff xoiptjw tip dying 
Jhnnjg, fjLtjtQog ttjg Qeoroxov, The feast of the sleep (death) of Saint 
Anna, the mother of the Mother of God. Anna is called also Osoupo- 
fiTjicoQ, The Grandmother of God ! 

The language of the “ Exposition ” is now spoken, or rather written, 
by such Greeks as are more or less acquainted with the authors of 
ancient Greece. This language resembles the ancient in most of its 
forms, but the meaning of many of its words is not to be found in the 
classical authors, and its syntax and versification are entirely modem $ 
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and the more it approaches the ancient as to its exterior, the more it 
departs from its spirit It is in fact little else than modern ideas, 
chiefly French, in Greek dress. As a specimen take the following 
extract from one of the leading Journals published at Athens : 

*H xvpiqrqak ftoff arjpegop <pegei oXa td o ijpeia xcu oXag tag d&foo- 
tijtag trig ffopoxfdjfff. H fiagat^Qtjotg avti] rjgxei, ropiXopev, pa neiog 
tovg diev&vroptag td ngaypma pag art to avGtripa tov KmXittov 
drcu oli&Qtop xcu di a&toig xcu did tot tonor . % 0 prjyaptGpog tov 
Svptaypatog dip ixnhfQoi nXiop tag Xeitovgylag tov. 'H Bmik&ia 
haneipoi&rj, 6 Xaog imoer elg yapignecat, 6 ptiyapiapog tov 2vrtay- 
patog ixnXtjgot igyaaiap dvooidrj, xcu Qvnagap, draxmi xcu Gfjxoru 
$ OQfioQOfy p aXXovg Xoyovg, to Hvrtaypa xatrjptyoe dXrf&rjg fiogfiogo- 
<pdyog. 

To the uneducated, that is, to the mass of the nation, this dialect is 
almost unintelligible, partly because its words are often different from 
those in common use, but much because the vocabulary of the illite- 
rate is as meagre in Greece as in any other country. For philologi- 
cal purposes, however, the language of the common people is infi- 
nitely more important than that of the educated. Add to this the 
fact that the most valuable portion of Romaic literature has appeared 
in this dialect 

We observe here that the inhabitants of Boeotia, Attica, Megaris, 
Argolis, Poros, Hydra, and Spetsais are mostly Albanians, and speak 
a language as different from the Romaic, as the Slavonic is from the 
Greek. Further, in Tsakonia, a small district of Lakonia, a curious 
jargon is spoken by the common people. Some learned Germans 
regard it as a branch of the Doric ; we have no doubt it is a barba- 
rous Romaic. Take this specimen : 

Top toegi 9 nov pa lyovrte top noXepo pi td xotGoti xafiaXdgide, td 
povroovpa gov di g ogaxape. Txid loa tote , tee idagi exape geoyt 
tci pdg tagaaovpeve ; Oil pd ya&rjQB, ore 1 That is, in common 
Romaic : Top xatgo onov ^ pels etyape top noXepo pi tovg Tovgxovg , 
td povtGovpd gov dip td etdape* TIov tjoovp tote, xcu taiga pdg tjX~ 
&eg xcu pdg xovneocu f Oil pa ya& jjg, y adage! 

It is more than probable that in a few generations both jargons 
will disappear from Greece. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DR. NEANDER. 1 

By George M. Adams, Castine, Me. 

Johann August Wilhelm Neander was bom on the 16th of 
January, 1789, at Gottingen in the present kingdom of Hanover. 
He was the child of Jewish parents of the name of Mendel, and 
accordingly bore that name during his early years. His father was 
a wealthy merchant at Gottingen, but while Augustus was yet a 
child, was reduced by misfortunes in business to comparative poverty 
and removed with his family to Hamburg. He had five children ; 
of whom one son studied medicine, but died young ; another became 
a merchant in Russia ; a richly gifted daughter after many vicissitudes 
of fortune became insane ; and another daughter, Johanna, shared to 
the last the fortunes of the son of whom we have chiefly to speak. 

Augustus was distinguished in the family from hid earliest youth by 
a decided fondness for study. His progress was remarkably rapid. 
When eight years old he could learn nothing more from his private 
teacher. It is told that at this time a worthy bookseller in Hamburg, 
“ was struck with the frequent visits to his shop of a bashful, ungainly 
boy, who used to steal in and seize upon some erudite volume that no 
one else would touch, and utterly lose himself for hours together in 
study.” At the preparatory school and at the Gymnasium, Neander 
won the lasting favor of his instructors, especially of Johann Gurlitt, 
then Director of the Gymnasium at Hamburg, and esteemed through- 
out Germany for his services in the cause of education. This worthy 
man was a second father to his favorite pupil, and his kindness to 
him did not end with their connection at the Gymnasium. The mutual 
attachment formed here continued through the lifetime of the teacher. 
Gurlitt, though not free from the reigning rationalism of the age, was a 
man of high moral principle, and we should naturally attribute to him 
an important part in developing in Neander that extreme conscien- 
tiousness which distinguished him as a Jew, and which was always 

1 We are indebted for many particulars of the early life of Neander, to the 
kindness of a friend in Berlin, Candidate Carl Piachon, who had access to sources 
not open to the public. The account of the illness and death is condensed from 
“ Neanders Heimgang ” by Licentiate Ranh in the publication: “Zum Gedacht- 
niss August Neanders.” Berlin, 1850. 
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among the prominent traits of his character. And doubtless some* 
thing was here due to the teacher, but more to the mother of Neander, 
who had a deep, earnest religious character and seems to have exerted 
over him a commanding influence. His youthful associates speak of 
the peculiar tenderness with which he always alluded to her. And 
all the readers of his History will remember the manifest predilection 
with which he delineates the character and maternal influence of An- 
thusa, Monica, and other eminent mothers. 

We come to the latter part of his life at the Gymnasium, the year 
1805-6. A valuable insight into his inward history at this period is 
furnished in a few letters from him to Chamisso, published some years 
since in connection with the biography of the poet, and translated in 
part for the fourth volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 1 These letters 
indicate a mind remarkably mature, thoughtful and introverted, closely 
studying but not yet able fully to understand itself, and accordingly 
self-distrustful and timid. He had, as he says, hitherto found no one 
among his associates “of similar tastes with whom he could form 
an intimacy, and was disinclined to seek for one.” The prejudices 
against his race and religion had doubtless helped to keep him in* 
wardly aloof from his companions. Indeed, there must have been 
few boys in the Gymnasium mature enough to sympathize with the 
young philosopher. And his kind teacher, Gurlitt, was too far from 
him in age to be the confidant of all his heart. So his mind had been 
developing in solitude, confirming itself in its native introversion. 

He now found at length the needed sympathy from some young 
men several years older than himself, who had come from Berlin to 
complete at Hamburg their preparation for the university: Varnhagen 
Von Ense, who has since distinguished himself in German literature, • 
and Wilhelm Neumann. These enthusiastic, students, though it is 
hardly probable that they fully understood Neander’s religious strug- 
gles, yet recognized and admired the depth and richness of his mind 
and the simple earnestness of his character. He was on his part as 
delicately responsive to the voice of sympathy, as he had been timid 
in seeking it, and an intimate friendship grew up between him and 
them. They made him a member of the Society of the North Star, 
a literary fraternity which had been formed at Berlin, including be- 
sides themselves, Chamisso and others. This served as an introduc- 
tion between Neander and Chamisso, and without ever having seen 
each other they corresponded occasionally for several years. It is 

1 Paget 380-402. 
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the letters of Neander in this correspondence, to which we have 
alluded. He seems to have lavished upon his new found friends all 
the long pent up frankness and affection of his nature, and perhaps 
drew them nearer to his heart than the degree of affinity in character 
and aims would have induced under other circumstances. This inti- 
macy was of much advantage to him. Without it his speculations 
and struggles, shut up too closely within himself, would soon have 
become morbid. “ From that time,” he writes to Chamisso, * I can 
truly say that many things became dear and intelligible to me which 
before were obscure and seen as it were in the distance. I now un- 
derstood myself better. No one really comes to feel that which he 
is blindly in pursuit of, till he is brought in contact with others who 
are like himself.” 

We have alluded to his religious struggles. We wish to trace their 
progress more closely. They had commenced and proceeded far, 
before he met with Varnhagen and Neumann. We find no intimation 
of any strong influence exerted upon him from without, by circum- 
stances or by associates, to which the commencement of this inward 
conflict is to be ascribed. It seems rather to have originated in the 
movements of his own reflective soul, seeking, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit as we must believe, satisfaction of its spiritual wants. 
The Judaism in which he had been brought up could not satisfy 
him. He felt the need of a religious life. That offered him only 
dead, cold forms which had forgotten the truths and feelings they 
once expressed. His classical studies made him acquainted with 
Plato and he became deeply interested in him. He found much in 
him which harmonized with his own intense nature. There is a 
reflective earnestness in the stragglings of that noble mind after the 
truth which stirred all the sympathies of the young Jew. Here wae 
what he had most painfully missed in the formal religion of his fathers, 
and he embraced the great philosopher as a friend who had read his 
soul. Neumann, with whom his acquaintance was now commencing, 
writes of him to Chamisso: “ Plato is his idol and his perpetual 
watchword. He pores over that author night and day, and there are 
probably few who receive him so completely into the very sanctuary 
of the soul.” But when the glow of his first love had passed away, 
he found that though Plato had read his wants, he had not satisfied 
them. The Spirit of God had now awakened within him a deeper 
want, which philosophy has no means to supply. He demanded a 
voice more mighty than that of Plato to lay the “ demons which 
infested his soul.” In short, he was convicted of sin. 
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The draggle was long. All the sacred associations of childhood 
conspired with the suggestions of corrupt nature to blind him to the 
truth. At this period — as he told his friends in later years, and 
always with the deepest grateful emotion — while his mind was 
groping in the darkness, he read Schleiermacher’s Reden fiber die 
Religion, and soon the Sun of Righteousness rose upon him. What 
he had sought in vain in the teachings of Plato, he found in the 
teachings of Christ, — in Christ himself. For it was eminently a per- 
sonal relation to the Saviour in which he henceforth stood. His 
native character and the peculiarity of the process through which his 
soul had passed, had prepared him to seize with delight upon this 
distinguishing feature of Christianity. He embraced Christ with the 
ardor of a soul that had sounded the depths of its own wants. So in 
later years, he contended with a severity quite foreign to his nature, 
against the Pantheistic philosophy which would rob men of a personal 
God and Saviour. 

Early in the year 1806, at the age of seventeen, he joined the 
Christian church, assuming at his baptism the significant name Nean- 
der (viop urdpar). His mother and his sister Johanna Boon followed 
him in professing the Christian faith. 

He completed his course at the Gymnasium with distinguished 
honor. On leaving he delivered an address on the subject of the 
Possibility of the Admission of Jews to the Offices of the State, which 
indicated it is said, “ how deeply the youthful writer had thought out 
the relation of Judaism to Christianity.” It produced so much im- 
pression that it was immediately printed, — a rare honor in those 
days. 

As his father was unable to give him much pecuniary assistance, 
GurHtt and the Baron von Stieglitz, a Jewish banker, who was a 
distant relative of the Mendel family, furnished him means to study 
at the university, and in accordance with their wishes he proposed to 
study Law. His friends Varnhagen and Neumann were going to 
Halle, and he concluded to yield his preferences, which had been for 
Gottingen, and go with them. They entered the university at the 
commencement of the summer semester, 1806. The study of the law 
grew more and more unsatisfying to Neander, and soon after reach- 
ing Halle, by earnest entreaty he persuaded his patrons to allow him 
to give it up and devote himself to Theology. He writes to Chamisso, 
“ I have made up my mind to study Theology. May God give me 
strength, as I desire and shall endeavor to do to proclaim to erring 
men the only true God in a spiritual way, which the unassisted intel- 
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led can neper comprehend.” This was henceforth the purpose of hia 
life. It would not be easy to express it more fully and truly in a few 
words. There was need of such efforts. The commencement of the 
present century was the period of greatest religious declension in 
Germany. Rationalism had reached its supremacy* It had swept 
away all faith in things supernatural, all enthusiasm, all that belongs 
to the heart, and sought to satisfy men with moral precepts drawn 
from and addressed solely to the understanding. But when Neander 
commenced his theological career, there were some indications of a 
reaction against this system, at least an indefinite longing in the 
hearts of many for something more living than Rationalism could 
afford. Neander was fired with the thought of being one who should 
help to meet this want of the age with the proclamation of a spiritual 
faith. He too had wandered through the dry places of intellectual 
morality vainly seeking rest, and he longed to lead others to the lov- 
ing Saviour he had found. 

The University of Halle was at this time one of the most distin- 
guished in Germany, and shared largely in the new life that was be- 
ginning to be felt in all branches of literature and science. F. A 
Wolf, the philologian, was there in the bloom of his reputation and 
influence. Schleiermacher, now at the age of thirty-seven entering 
upon his more distinctively theological stadium, had recently been 
called thither. Steffens, the genial, spirited poet and philosopher, 
had at the same time come from Copenhagen to take the chair of 
natural philosophy in the rising Prussian University. At the head 
of the medical faculty, and hardly less eminent in his department 
than Wolf and Schleiermacher in theirs, was Johann Christian ReiL 
Around these four men, who adopted a more comprehensive and 
liberal method of instruction than had been before known in the uni- 
versity, gathered a circle of students comprising the flower of the 
institution. Among them were Karl von Raumer, Bekker, Boeckh, 
and Friedrich Strauss . 1 Professors and students here alike forgot 
the difference of “ Faculties ” in the sympathy of spirit which per- 
vaded them all Indeed the distinction between professor and student 
was by no means sharply defined. They met every week at the table 
of one of the four professors, where the utmost freedom reigned. 
Earnestness and enthusiasm in study characterized the members of 
the circle. Into this circle Neander at once entered, though prob- 
ably by some years the youngest of its number. Thus he came into 

1 Q. P. A. Strauss, now Professor of Theology at Berlin, — not to be con- 
founded with David Friedrich Strauss, author of the Life of Christ 
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contact with the best minds of the university, and was led to a com- 
prehensive course of thought and study. Here with Wolf, and after- 
wards under the direction of Creuzer and Boeckh at Heidelberg, he 
gave special attention to classical antiquity, to which indeed his love 
for Plato had already introduced him. But this only in subordination 
to the theological studies in which his soul was absorbed. Schleier- 
macher, Knapp and Steffens were his teachers and advisers. To the 
latter he became much attached. Steffens was the youngest of the 
professors we have named, indeed one of those men who never grow 
old ; and his deeply religious spirit fitted him to sympathize most fully 
with Neander. They were firm friends from this time until the death 
of Steffens in 1845. It was also without doubt religious sympathy 
that drew Neander to Knapp, then the only remaining representative 
at Halle of the Pietistic school which had once held sway in the 
university. He was then delivering to his classes those Lectures on 
Theology which in a translation have since found so much currency 
in this country. But Schleiermacher was the professor who most of 
all attracted Neander. His mighty intellect, his earnest Christian 
spirit, the new direction and impulse he was giving to theological 
study would under any circumstances have attracted Neander as they 
did many others. But Schleiermacher was the author of the “ Dis- 
courses upon Religion ” which had pointed him to the Saviour. Of 
course he felt a peculiar reverence for him as in some sense his 
spiritual father, and he soon learned to admire and love him person- 
ally. It has been sometimes represented that Schleiermacher gave 
form and direction to Neanderis character. Doubtless his influence 
upon him was great, greater than that of any other man, and it may 
have modified some of his opinions and habits of thought at this early 
period. But it did not at all mould his character. What Neander 
was in his maturity, that he had been essentially in his youth. The 
first glance which we obtain into his inward life, in the letter of Neu- 
mann to Chamisso noticed Above, reveals the germs of his later de- 
velopment ; and so in his own earliest letters to Chamisso we see him 
searching after the essence of truth, disregarding — too contemp- 
tuously perhaps, disregarding— all that is merely formal, incidental, 
external. Neanderis studies in this commencement of his theological 
education, were of course chiefly exegeticaL He began, however, 
already to study the history of early Christianity, especially in its 
connection on the one hand with Judaism and on the other with the 
Platonic philosophy. 

But this quiet life was suddenly and rudely interrupted* The vic- 
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tory of Napoleon. over the Prussian army at Jena* Oat 14* 1806, left 
the country helpless. Oct. 17, marshal Bernadette leek Halle, after 
slight resistance, and three days later Napoleon came, and, vexed 
by the independent bearing of the students, suspended the u niv ers i ty , 
and drove the students, 1 at twenty-four hours warning, out of the 
city. 

Neander and Neumann started afoot for Gottingen, Yarnhagen 
venturing to remain in Halle. Neander was delicate in health, foam 
the effects of undue application. Uncalculating charity soon ex- 
hausted his purse. He fell ill by the way, and might have per- 
ished in the confusion, but for Dr. Gesenius, who found him suffering, 
and brought him in a carriage to Gottingen. Here he remained 
about three years, and completed his university course. With ear- 
nest study, and oftentimes severe inward wrestling, he wrought out 
independently his system of theological belief. The change was a 
sad one to him, from the genial circle at Halle, to the cold Rational- 
istic atmosphere of Gottingen. But it proved a valuable part of his re- 
ligious as well as of his intellectual discipline, and he recognized it as 
such. “ It was well,” he says, “ and I thank God for it. In no other 
way could I have made such progress. From every human medi- 
ator, from every agreeable association, must one be torn away, in 
order that he may learn to hang only and entirely on the eternal Me- 
diator, who* is Man and God in one person, and who, suffering and 
dying, has won for himself all those who in faith yield their inmost 
being to his suffering and death.” In the letters written from Got- 
tingen, humility and childlike submission are especially discernible. 
Alluding to the intellectual struggles through which he was seeking 
the “ light” of truth, he writes to Chamisso : “ God give to me, be- 
holding the light in my own soul, also with a loving sympathy to 
receive the beams of that light everywhere, though refracted and dis- 
torted in an earthly atmosphere ; and at length, when His time has 
come, may I send out the collected rays 'to illuminate others, and to 
be reflected back again upon myself; — God grant it, or grant it not ; 
His will be done. So, my heartily dear friend, similar storms and 
trials, proceeding in the case of one of us more from the inner, in case 
of the other, more from the outer world, have brought us both into 
distress which has but one relief ; they point us both to the one Refuge 
which will be secure in all perils of inward and outward life, to him 
who places no proud reliance upon that even which is highest and 

1 It is told, among other things, that a student to whom he spoke, replied to 
him with (he address, “Monsieur.” 
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noblest and eternal in man, bat humbly trusts in God, and resigns 
hims elf entirely to His will, even when He seems to forsake him ; 
Hie seems only to do it; He lets the ground sink under us, and (as at 
present he is doing with our generation,) leaves us to a sickly life, 
only that death may destroy death, and that life may come to life ; 
009 ? o<ror o iQXOfieeoe i xcu ov xQovutf ” In the latter part of this 
extract, he alludes to a conflict, partly at least of a religious nature, 
through which Chamisso was passing. Neander wrote to him re- 
peatedly, with reference to it, and did his utmost to lead him to the 
Saviour* He closes such a letter, as follows : “ Would that I might 
be with you, and embrace you before the cross of Christ, and with 
you behold His glory ! May it be with you as I pray and desire. 
Yes, I believe that it will be so. I press your hand and commend 
you to the love of God and of Christ, for present and eternal sal- 
vation* May you live as you desire, in God. His blessing upon all 
that you undertake. Amen ! Amen 1 ” 

Meander completed his university studies at Gottingen, in the year 
1809, and returned to Hamburg, with the intention of entering upon 
the life of a pastor. After the necessary private study, he had passed 
the severe examination with much honor, when the whole course of 
his future life was somewhat unexpectedly changed. 

The city of Hamburg had a small fond, the income of which was 
devoted to the support of one of its young theologians, as lecturer at 
the university of Heidelberg. Gurlitt succeeded in obtaining this 
stipend for Neander. And in 1811 , the latter commenced his career 
as an instructor, by a course of lectures on Church History, in that 
ancient university. His promotion to the higher academic offices 
was remarkably rapid. In 1812 , he was made Professor Extraordi • 
narius at Heidelberg, in acknowledgment of the historical talent 
evinced in his first published work, the monograph upon the Emperor 
Julian and his Times. In 1813 , at the age of twenty-four, he was 
called as Professor Ordiitarius (the highest academic rank) to the 
new university at Berlin, where the Prussian king was collecting the 
best talent of Germany. Schleiennacher, De Wette and Marhei- 
necke were already there. With the former, Neander stood in the 
most friendly relations* With De Wette, as is shown in a late Num- 
ber of this Review, he lived “ on terms of high mutual respect, but 
not of intimate friendship.” De Wette, at this period of his life, in- 
clined too far towards Rationalistic views, to 'gain Neander’s full con- 
fidence and sympathy. 

Here at Berlin, Neander spent the remainder of his life. t Hil 
Vol. VIIL No. 30. 34 
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external history during these thirty-seven years, presents but few 
points to arrest attention. In 1818, he was made a member of the 
Supreme Consistory, which has the direction of the affairs of the 
church in the Prussian kingdom. In 1830, he came into a contro- 
versy (if the honest and Christian discussion of differing opinions 
deserves so harsh a name) with Hengstenberg, the editor of the Evan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung. Neander’s name had been announced as 
one of the contributors to that journal. Somtfbevere attacks appeared 
in it upon Schleiermacher, and also upon Gesenius and Wegscheider. 
Neander published a protest against these articles, and withdrew his 
name from the journal, though with full expression of his personal 
affection towards the editor, and of respect for the honest but, as he 
thought, mistaken principles upon which he had acted. Neander did 
not defend the views attacked, but objected to criticism of the opinions 
of individual theologians in a popular journal. He has sometimes 
been blamed for this course, as apparently in opposition to his princi- 
ples of Christian union and catholicity; and Gesenius and Weg- 
scheider were certainly exerting a baneful influence by their Ration- 
alistic sentiments. But Neander thought that the rules of Christian 
charity required more forbearance with them, than had been exhibited ; 
and it is to be remembered, that he was bound by ties of peculiar 
gratitude to Gesenius as well as to Schleiermacher. Several years 
later, when controversy waxed warm between the Hengstenberg party 
and the more liberal school, who respect, without closely following 
Schleiermacher, Neander refused to take sides in it, but sought to 
act the part of a peacemaker. It would not be right to infer from 
Neanderis charity towards Gesenius and Wegscheider, that he had 
now lost any of the opposition to Rationalism, with which in one of 
his early letters to Chamis 60 , he proclaimed “ against such a system, 
against everything which it holds sacred, its gods and its temples — 
eternal war.” Against the system, he contended constantly, vigor- 
ously, effectively. To him, among the first after Schleiermacher, 
does Germany owe her deliverance (which now seems accomplished) 
from that chilling form of error. It is against another and more 
subtle infidelity, that the evangelical theologians of Germany have 
now to contend — the Pantheism of Hegel, Bruno Bauer, and Strauss. 
Here Neander was most earnest and decided. Indeed, if in anything 
he was liable to overstep the limits of Christian charity and mildness, 
it was in his opposition to this entire tendency. It was evil, and only 
evil, in his eyes. Any one who has spent an hour with him, during 
the last ten years, has almost certainly heard a vigorous expression 
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of his antipathy against this modem Gnosticism. He regarded it as 
the chief source of the great social and political evils under which 
his country is now suffering. For, in common with very many pious 
men in Germany, Neander considered the revolutions there, during 
the past three years, as religious no less than political movements, 
revolutions against the restraints of Christianity, no less than against 
those of monarchy. And it is a significant fact, that perhaps without 
an exception, the leaders of the democratic movement in Germany, 
the Heckers, and Blums, and Vogts, have been men of infidel prin- 
ciples. They have assumed, that liberty and atheism belong together; 
that the fear of God and the fear of kings are inseparable. Nean- 
der wrote to the editor of the Deutsche Kirchenfreund, under date of 
October 28, 1849 : “ What by many has been called freedom in our 
father land, during the mournful year that is past, is something very 
different from that which the spirit, sprung from the bloom of Puritan 
piety in your America, seeks and intends. It was here a contest 
between atheism and Christianity, between Vandalism and true cul- 
ture. Already tens of years ago I foretold it, that the philosophy of 
a distorted logic, of intellectual fanaticism and self idolatry, must 
lead in its*consistent development, to these consequences — which it 
has now reached by infusing itself into the popular mind. We stand 
on the brink of an abyss, of the destruction of European culture, or 
on the boundaries where a new creative era shall make itself a path 
through manifold storms,— a new, grand act in the world-transform- 
ing process of Christianity. We will hope the latter from the mercy 
of a long-suffering God.” 

Strong as were these private expressions of his opposition to the 
ideal philosophy, Neander confined himself in his efforts against it, 
to strictly scientific means. He believed that it could be overcome 
only on the open field of free discussion. So, when Strauss’s Life 
of Christ was published, and the Prussian government was disposed 
to prohibit its sale in that country, Neander, whose advice was asked, 
said emphatically, u No ! it must be put down by the truth.” Neander’s 
life at Berlin was a very laborious one. He discharged the respon- 
sible duties of a member of the Consistory ; he delivered not less 
than fifteen lectures a week, on subjects varying in successive semes- 
ters, so as to cover almost the entire field of theological study ; he 
conducted in private the exercises of the class in Church History ; 
and during his thirty-seven years there, he published more than 
twenty-five volumes, and left additional ones nearly ready for the press. 1 

* Neander’s principal works are, “Julian and his Times,” “ St Bernard and 
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He was never married. The maiden sister Johanna, of whom we 
have already spoken, kept his house and watched over him with affec- 
tionate solicitude. With much practical wisdom and tact, of which 
he had nothing, she directed all his worldly affairs. It is not easy to 
see how he could have lived without her. He submitted cheerfully 
and gratefully to her direction. In only two points did he claim un- 
yieldingly the right of acting for himself : he would study more closely 
than she wished in her care for his health, and he would give no ac- 
count of the money he spent in charity. Next to his affection for his 
sister was that for his pupils. His attachment to them became pro- 
verbial. He never seemed so happy as when in the midst of them* 
When his physician advised him to leave for a time the anxieties of 
the university, he replied, and no doubt with literal troth, that ha 
should pine if denied the opportunity of associating with and aiding 
and directing youth. He was accustomed to gather a circle of stu- 
dents about him every Saturday evening in his study, where he ac- 
commodated himself to their thoughts and feelings, and became so 
entirely one of them in the affectionateness and simplicity of his heart, 
that it was hard to be always mindful of the deference due to hie 
years and genius. We remember some of those social occasions with 
peculiar satisfaction. The number present was from eight to twelve, 
of the young men most closely attached to Neander, including often 
one or two French, Scotch or American students. As each one en- 
tered, Neander rose and gave him the hand with some word of wel- 
come or friendly inquiry which came evidently from the heart. The 
walls of the study were lined with books ; books were scattered on 
window-seats, sofa, tables and chairs, and here and there stacks of 
them upon the floor. We made our way among them as best we 
might, and took seats about a table on which stood a shaded study- 
lamp. Around the study, above the book-cases, hung portraits of 
distinguished scholars. Neander sat in his study-gown, with nothing 
in his own manner to distinguish him from the rest. A servant soon 
brought in tea, the books and papers were pushed to one side of the 
table to make room for the tray, one of the students (the sister Jo- 
hanna was never present on these occasions), passed the cops and a 

his Times,” “ Development of the principal Gnostic Systems,” w Chrysostom and 
the Church in his Age,” “ Memorabilia from the History of Christianity and the 
Christian Life,” “ Anti-Gnosticus : Genius of Tertullian,” “Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church,” “ Life of Christ ; ” all these preparatory or incidental to tho 
great work of his life, “ The General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church,” which he brought down to the fifteenth century. Of the manuscripts 
which he left behind him, some account will be found in a later sots. 
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basket of plain cake, and the simple meal was despatched without 
interrupting the conversation. This was perfectly free and informal, 
guided altogether by the inclinations of those present. If it was left 
to Neander to direct it, he usually asked, especially from the foreign 
students, for anything of interest to the cause of Christ which they 
might be able to communicate. We recollect that on one of these 
occasions, a student read aloud at Neander’s request the Introduction 
to De Wette’s last work, the Commentary upon the Apocalypse which 
had then just appeared ; in which the author expresses more decid- 
edly than ever before, his faith in spiritual religion. After alluding 
to die dangers which were threatening the church, De Wette says : 
u In my labors upon the Apocalypse I have not learned to prophesy, 
and the vision of St. John did not reach to our times. I therefore 
cannot know what the fate of our dear Protestant church will be. 
Only this I know, — that in no other name shall we find salvation, 
but in the name of Jesus Christ and him crucified.” And we shall 
never forget the glow of joy which lighted up Neander’s countenance, 
and the tear which stole down his wrinkled cheek, as these words 
were read. It cheered his pious heart to receive this evidence of a 
return to the truth, in one whose soul had so long been torn with the 
inward struggle between Rationalism and Faith. 

It was a chief object with Neander at these times, to draw out and 
answer the theological or practical difficulties of those who resorted 
to him, and he did this with the utmost regard and tenderness. But 
upon this point, as well as with respect to the whole-hearted, admir- 
ing love with, which his German students returned his kindness, we 
let one of their own number speak : l 

u From this time I attended regularly his Saturday evening assem- 
blies — delightful, ever-memorable hours. However different might 
be the company, Neander remained the same, always simple, cordial, 
mild. He entered into the views of every one ; in the presence of 
minds the most rigid and unbending, his affectionate tolerance, his 
humility, shone only the more brightly. How he could ask, persuade, 
nay, even beg, when he suspected there were yet doubts and difficul- 
ties remaining ; how winning was his bending attitude, his tone and 
look, when he asked, ‘ Do you not think so? to me at least it appears 
so ; or, do you think differently ? ’ And yet how entirely free from 
everything which looked like urging his own opinions upon another ! 
If he saw that the inquirer manifested judgment and an earnest will, 


1 Hermann Rossei, in his u Leben und hinterlaasene Schriften.” Berlin, 1847. 
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he would kindle into a youthful fervor* I remember that once he 
was engaged in conversation with a student who sat at some distance 
from him, and little by little he drew his chair nearer, till he found 
himself close before the speaker. When the point was settled, and 
the conversation gradually became less animated, he moved himself 
backwards in the same manner to his place again. Of that stately 
bearing and outward dignity, and all the substitutes for true, inward 
dignity, which little minds, and often alas, even great ones, think they 
must assume — of this, Neander had just nothing. He sat among 
us as a father, as an old friend. Rank and circumstance were noth- 
ing for him ; he spoke with the student as with the professor, and he 
would not have spoken differently with a prince. He expressed as- 
sent and dissent, without respect of person, according to the naked, un- 
disguised truth. For this very reason, the youth almost idolized 
him. Under many a plain student-coat, beat a heart that would have 
poured out its last drop for Neander. 

“ One evening we were assembled at Neander’s, when a pastor 
from the neighborhood of Diisseldorf was announced. An early 
scholar of Neander’s he with others had often sat around him, just as 
we were now sitting. He was a slender man, and his head was already 
growing gray ; yet he had sat at the feet of Neander, who now with 
jet black hair and in the fulness of his strength stood up and gave his 
hand to his former pupiL Joyfully he took it and held it pressed in 
both his own ; his voice trembled as he expressed to Neander how 
very glad he was to be permitted once more in his life to stand thus 
before him. With eager eyes he hung upon the countenance of his 
teacher, as if he would drink in his whole appearance, the familiar, 
loving tone of voice, the indescribably mild look. How glad he tfould 
have been now to find that Neander also remembered him, and how 
heartily glad would Neander have been to afford him this pleasure. 
But it could not be. He tried hard to remember ; by hints and the 
mention of accompanying circumstances he could almost reach it, 
but then he lost the trace, and he was too candid to conceal it It 
made a sorrowful impression on us to see hope sink on the coun- 
tenance of the stranger. In further conversation his strong attach- 
ment showed itself by unmistakable signs. He seemed to be a well- 
meaning man, but of narrow views, so that on almost every point he 
found himself opposed to Neander.# Against any other man he would 
have maintained his opinion stiffly, nay, perhaps with a blind seal ; 
but here his heart was too much on the side of his opponent With 
timid love he softened down every difference; and when he ventured 
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to express his own views, he did it with evident anxiety, although 
Neander was always so kind and ready to assent to everything; yet 
for ail that, he could not find it in his heart to oppose Neander. 

“ What Neander so finely exhibited in these evening interviews, 
the sacred truthfulness of his entire being and life, and the most 
affectionate regard for the feelings of others, — this was alwayB the soul 
of his social life. Open-hearted, inoffensive as a child, he stood be- 
fore the world, separated only from every, rude contact by the breath 
of heavenliness which surrounded him. With noble natures he thus 
came easily into close connection. As if by a magnetic influence one 
knew, without hearing him speak, what he thought and felt, was him- 
self attracted by him, and drawn into the peaceful motion of his in- 
ward life. And what a heavenly composure descended then upon 
all his thinking and feeling! Amid the whirling impulses of the 
times, in the conflict of strangest contradictions, where the noblest 
feelings of humanity are staggered, where heart and nature are si- 
lenced before the brawl and babble of dialectical subtilty, how safe 
did one feel, how sound in mind and heart, how simple and clear did 
his soul become in Neander’s sacred presence. 

“ This simplicity it was, which led Neander into the heart of things ; 
nothing with him was mere form. What other men do more or less 
from habit and according to the fashion of the times, received from 
him the spirit in which it originated. When he greeted any one, 
gave his hand, or inquired after the health of a person, it was always 
an expression of truth. At a simple 4 How do you do? 9 from his 
mouth, one could not preserve that placid indifference with which 
such inquiries are usually received ; that he was truly solicitous ap- 
peared plainly in word and mien. If any one who visited Neander 
was in trouble, he was sure to perceive it and would ask, ‘ Is there 
anything the matter with you ? You look so cast down, — you are 
not unwell, I hope ?’ One could not do otherwise than answer, ‘ Oh 
no, I am very well.’ While a look and tone so soothing, so healing, 
entered the heart, one felt that he really was very welL 

“ Never shall I forget the impression which his manner towards a 
blind young man made upon me. He was a poor youth, who, be- 
cause he had not the means to pursue a liberal course of study, 
wished to educate himself for the business of teaching. For this 
purpose he attended Neander’s lectures, although he was but poorly 
acquainted with the ancient languages. Pale and worn, he sat always 
in the same seat, attentively listening, and repeating over to himself, 
with silent motion of the lips, those parts which pleased him most. 
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If he found any one afterwards, with whom he could go over again, 
in his childlike way, what he had heard, he was perfectly happy. 
He was truly one of those of whom it is written, that they are poor 
in spirit, and of a lowly mind. To see now this man, sickly and 
silent, stand before Neander, whom he so heartily revered, but whom 
he could not see, and to hear the tone with which Neander asked 
him, ‘How do you do?’ — I was obliged to turn away, the tears 
started into my eyes. Oh, how many of those forsaken by all the 
world, would be happy, at least for one hour in their solitary life, if 
they could stand before Neander, and hear him ask them, ‘ How do 
you do ? 9 To see and hear him, is to believe and know that it will 
yet be better, that it will be well. How could one thus blessed by 
his kind words, fail to be reminded of the Heavenly Friend, who 
says to all that labor and are heavy-laden, ‘ Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest’ ” 

This might be thought the partial view of a devoted friend, but a 
theological opponent says of him, in a hostile criticism of one of his 
works i 1 “ It were not easy to find among the prominent characters 
of our time, a person whose life is so true a mirror of the principle 
which actuates him, as is that of Neander. What he is, that he is 
wholly. There is in him no ostentation, no striving after effect, not 
a trace of the current hypocrisy. Herein lies the cause of the great 
influence which Neander has gained over the life and consciousness 
of the age ; here the ground of the satisfaction which men of the 
most opposite views find in his works. For the smallest of them is 
a revelation of his pious heart, every subject that he touches becomes 
the lovely mirror of his soul, and is thus, to those who sympathize 
with him, a translation of their own inward life — to those who differ 
from him, an object of hearty enjoyment.” 

It may not be uninteresting to refer more particularly to the per- 
sonal appearance of Neander. He was one of those men who seem, 
to be sent into the world, to teach us the superiority of the soul to 
the dull clay into which God has breathed it. That mind which 
made itself felt wherever Christianity is known, was encased in a 
body as frail and untutored as that of a child. He was of medium 
height, rather slender and meagre, with a dark complexion, and the 
whole cast of features plainly Jewish. H^is hair long, and as black 
as a raven, hung carelessly over the high forehead. The eyes were 
almost hid by jutting, bushy brows, and nearly closed lids ; but now 

1 Georgii, in the “ H&Uische Jahrbiicher fiir deutachc Wissenschaft and Konst” 
April, 1839. 
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and then one caught a look into them, deep, dark, sparkling as a 
shaded fountain. His voice was full and deep, swelling and sinking 
with his delicate sensibilities. But his whole outward appearance 
gave a certain impression of helplessness, fitted at first to excite com- 
passion. He walked when alone, which was seldom, with an uncer- 
tain, distrustful step. 

A stranger who should have found himself unexpectedly in 
Neander’s lecture room, would have been ready to believe that the 
professor was spending an hour in abstracted reflection, and that the 
students had stolen in to hear him think aloud. Leaning upon a high 
desk which, when excited, he now and then tilted forward, threaten- 
ing to plunge with it into the midst of his audience, his eyes appa- 
rently dosed, his face turned sometimes to the floor, sometimes to the 
wall behind him, but never towards his hearers, his fingers mechani- 
cally twisting and twirling a pen, — there was nothing to indicate his 
consciousness of the presence of others, and one was surprised to 
see that he retained connection enough with the outward world, to 
heed the bell which marked the dose of the hour. The stories which 
are told of his appearing at the lecture room in his study dress, of 
his complaining of lameness when he had unconsdously walked home 
with but one foot upon the sidewalk, and the like, may be exagge- 
rations; but if not true, they are truthful ; none of them would seem 
strange to one who had known the professor’s extreme abstracted- 
ness. 

But in all this there was not the slightest trace of affectation. His 
whole nature was the very opposite of that. And, moreover, all the 
first impressions of the ludicrous excited by his appearance passed 
away after (me began to give attention to what he said, and to catch 
the earnest spirit of his soul Indeed we almost regret having dwelt 
so long on these peculiarities. They are not what one remembers 
most in Neander. 

His health was always poor. A rheumatic disease lurked in his 
system from the time of his illness at Gottingen. He hdd it in check 
by the most conscientious regard to diet and exercise, but chiefly by 
the power of an iron wilL Many men with his constitution would 
have given up active life and died years ago. Three years since, 
the disease turned upon his eyes and reduced him almost to blindness. 
But he toiled on by the help of readers and amanuenses, delivering 
his lectures regularly and carrying forward, though slowly, his great 
work, the History of Christianity. He felt more and more, during 
these years of declining health, the desire to exert a direct influence 
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upon the religious life of the community, and published brief practical 
commentaries upon the Epistle to the Philippians and the Epistle of 
James. He also, in connection with Nitzsch of Berlin and Julius 
Muller of Halle founded a weekly religious Journal, the Deutsche 
Zeitschrifl fur christliche Wissenschaft und christliches Leben, in- 
tended, as its name indicates, to bring the results of theological learn- 
ing and science to bear upon and promote practical piety. 

But his health was constantly failing. When we received his 
touching farewell two years ago, his hand was nerveless and tremu- 
lous, and his whole appearance suggested sad apprehensions. It 
seemed impossible that even his firm resolution could sustain him 
much longer against the disease which had been perceptibly wasting 
his strength for months. 

The end of the struggle came in July last Monday, July 8th, he 
was worse than usual, and as the weather was unpleasant, he was 
urged to postpone his lecture. But he could not be persuaded to do 
so. In the midst of the lecture his voice failed him more than once, 
but he forced himself on to the end of the hour. Completely ex- 
hausted, he reached home with difficulty by assistance of the stu- 
dents. In the evening the disease assumed a more alarming aspect. 
His first thought was for his troubled sister. He called her to the 
bedside and said tenderly, “ Don’t feel anxious, my dear sister, ’tis 
only temporary. I know my nature.” .But that nature was at length 
unyielding to the stem will which had so long ruled it. After a night 
of pain, it was with a touching sadness that he inquired: “I shall 
hardly be able to lecture to-day, shall I?” He expressly desired 
that his lectures should be postponed “ only for to-day,” believing that 
on the next day he should surely be able to resume them, and feeling 
that life, and labor for the youth who were to be led to Christ, were 
to him one and the same. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday he suddenly aBked for his reader, 
and desired that the work on which he had been last employed (Bit- 
ter’s Palestine), should be still further read to him; he impatiently 
censured the care of his friends who had prematurely sent the reader 
home, supposing he would not be wanted. Then, according to his 
daily custom, he had the newspaper read to him by another of his 
pupils. With eager attention he observed what was read. Later in 
the afternoon, while suffering much pain, he was solicitous lest he 
should occasion trouble to those around him, and with earnest en- 
treaty begged his sister to “go and get some sleep.” ' During the 
night his pains were much alleviated, and this awakened on the fid- 
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lowing day the almost expiring hopes of his Mends. He begged to 
be allowed to rise from his bed. The unconquerable will which 
had so often been victorious over the infirmities of his physical na- 
ture, he believed would yet exercise its wonted power. The follow- 
ing night his disease assumed the appearance of cholera, and those 
spasmodic hiccoughs came on which are almost certain premonitions 
of dissolution. And although a happy ignorance of the nature of 
these symptoms prevented any unusual alarm on the part of his 
hoping friends, yet the impression of a power which even the will 
of a Neander could not overcome,* occasioned anxious forebodings. 
Meanwhile the spirit, which through long-continued habit had gained 
the power of quieting the storms of bodily disease, remained dear and 
bright He distinctly recognized all who surrounded him. With 
that touching modesty and self-forgetfulness which had always been 
the garment of his kingly spirit, he turned aside the proffered aid of 
those whose love to him would call them away from their usual em- 
ployment, and with failing voice he expressed his cordial thanks for 
the least assistance. The frequent repetition of those dreadful hic- 
coughs, interrupted his slumbers as soon as begun. With deeply 
moving, though feeble voice, he prayed : “Goto, ich mochte schlafen ” 
(God, would I might sleep ! ) The Lord heard his prayer beyond his 
expectation. 

On Saturday his sufferings were still more intense, but his desire 
to rise from the bed to make a trial of his strength, broke forth with 
more eagerness than before. The gentle man, from whom his at- 
tendants had never heard a harsh word, now peremptorily commanded 
his servant to bring him his clothes, that he might rise and try to 
resume his holy work. With difficulty could a student who was 
watching with him persuade him to recall the order. The will of the 
sick man was not completely subdued until his sister who had been 
called, said to him : “ Think, dear Augustus, what you have often 
said to me when I have resisted the orders of the physician, — ‘ it 
comes from God, therefore we must willingly submit .’ " “ That is 
true,” replied he, with a tone of voice suddenly growing quiet, w it 
all comes from God, and we must thank him for it” 

A little later, the physicians, giving up all hope of saving his life, 
determined to resort to extreme measures to sustain him for a few 
hours. A bath of wine and strong herbs was prepared, which pro- 
cured for him the joy of being able to rise. They led him out of 
the dark bed-room in which he had hitherto lain, into the sunny cham- 
ber which, for twenty years, had been the witness of his unwearied 
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labors in the kingdom of God. The sight of the familiar apartment, 
the lofty spirits which were wont in friendly confidence to talk with 
him from the walls around, repressed even now the demand for final 
repose. With earnest effort rising from his seat, he began in regular 
discourse, a lecture on New Testament exegesis. Next, a new image 
rose before his excited vision : the meetings of his beloved class in 
history ; and he called for the reading of an essay recently assigned 
to one of their number. And as if he yrocdd in his struggles with 
resisting nature, produce the impossible, he dictated the subjects of 
the lectures which he proposed to give during the following semester, 
among them, u The Gospel of John, considered from the true his* 
torical point of view.” And finally, as his earliest efforts in the 
cause of sacred science had been designed to present a picture of 
those glorious results which the spirit of Christianity has produced 
far ages past, so his laBt thoughts amid the phantom visions of the de- 
cisive struggle were devoted to this work of his life. Beginning a 
dictation precisely at the point of his Church History, at whieh 
he had left off before his sickness, he described the peculiar charac- 
ter of the so-called “ Friends of God ” of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and their relations to the church generally. When he had 
eome to the close of a section, he asked what time it was. They re- 
plied, “ It is half-past nine,” (Saturday evening.) “ I am weary,” 
repeated the well tried man, “ I will now go to sleep ; ” and while he 
suffered himself to be laid by friendly hands, to his last repose, he 
whispered with a love-breathing voice which thrilled through heart 
and nerve of all present, “ Good night, good night” And as if the 
Lord would give a witness that the stem conflict of this Christian 
sufferer was designed only to introduce him to a so much the more 
undisturbed Sabbath of rest, he slumbered four hours, receiving even 
in a literal sense, the answer to the prayer pressed from him by the 
tortures of disease, and only the gradually fainter and fainter breath- 
ing gave signs that a living soul was passing into that realm, which 
we shortsighted mortals call death. It was the weekly festal day of 
the resurrection of our Lord on which his cross-bearing disciple en- 
tered into his closer fellowship. And yet perhaps one might not 
regard this as specially significant in Neander’s departure. It was a 
Sabbath day wherever his soul drew breath, for he thirsted for God 
and lived in God. He died as he lived, and well he might, for he had 
lived as a citizen of a heavenly world. 

The funeral was attended on Wednesday, July 17th, with a sym- 
pathy more general than had been known at Berlin since the funeral 
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of Schleiermacher. Early in the morning a crowd gathered about 
the house in Markgrafen street. At the university some hundreds 
ef the students assembled and walked in procession to the door of the 
dwelling. The house was filled with the professors, the clergy, high 
officers of government, and students. Professor Strauss, a Mend of 
Neander since the time of their student life together at Halle, deliv- 
ered the funeral discourse. The body lay there in the study which 
had been its home, decked with flowers and surrounded with lighted 
candles, the placid countenance uncovered. 

“ It hath pleased the Almighty Disposer of life and death,” com- 
menced the venerable speaker, “ to call home his blessed servant, our 
beloved Mend. Thousands in our city and in our German father- 
land share at this moment our grief, and soon will the whole evan- 
gelical world join in it It is a mighty company of mourners. We 
who stand around his body form the visible centre of the great invisi- 
ble funeral assembly. Human words may not now express the ful- 
ness of our feelings. 

u We turn to the Word of God. With irresistible power presses 
itself upon our minds a passage from that Gospel most dear to the 
heart of our departed Mend, and with respect to the Apostle whom 
he mo6t resembled : ‘ Then said that disciple whom Jesus loved, It is 
the Lord 1’ (John 21: 7). In this word lies the essence of the char- 
acter of the Evangelist,—- of the character of him who followed the 
Evangelist in his life. Our Neander was a ‘ disciple whom Jesus 
loved;* that may be traced in all the way through which his Saviour 
led him. 4 It is the Lord 1 * — this the message, it was the object of 
his life to proclaim.” 

A vast procession followed the body to the grave. A whole city 
paused in its busy life to join the mourning. The hearse was sur- 
rounded by students carrying lighted candles $ in advance was borne 
that greater light which had illuminated the life of the departed, his 
own much worn Bible. At the grave a lofty choral was sung by a 
thousand voices. The pious, eloquent Krummacher spoke touching 
words of the loss which the learning and the life of the church had 
suffered. One of the deputation sent from the University of Halle to 
assist in these last honors made an address in the name of his fellow- 
students. After a prayer and benediction, flowers were strown upon 
the coffin which had been lowered to its long resting place, and each 
one present, according to a beautiful German custom, threw a hand- 
ful of earth, into the grave. In the same hour, in a neighboring city, 
was laid the foundation of a most appropriate monument to the 
Vol. VHL No. 30. 35 
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memory of die departed . 1 The day dosed at Berlin with an addresa 
in the Aula of the University by Professor Nitoscfa, setting forth the 
important services of his colleague to the institution and to theology.* 

We had proposed to gather from our own M Pprood ow and from 
other sources at command, the more prominent characteristics of 
Neander. Most of those we shall name, have already been suffi~ 
ciently illustrated ; others we will develop briefly. 

Some of his more striking traits of mind and manner, are grouped 
jn and around what Bossel calls u the sacred trvtkjuhem of his entire 
being and life.” Here are, in the inner circle, child-like simplicity, 
openness and honesty ; and farther away on the other side, humility 

1 The meeting of the Conference of pastors and delegates annually holden 
near Ciisuin, fifty miles east of Berlin, fell in the last year upon the 17th of July- 
It had been proposed among them to fonnd an asylum for the care and moral 
training of vagrant children, on the plan of the noted “ ranhe Hans ” at Hamburg. 
The proposition was adopted with the warmest interest, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to issue a circular and collect subscriptions. During the discussion one 
of the pastors, so deeply moved that his voice often failed him, said : u They are 
now bearing to his burial the man to whom I owe so unspeakably much, who 
was my spiritual father in Christ Allow me, as a testimonial of my reverential 
love and gratitude towards him, to subscribe one hundred dollars for the pro- 
posed asylum.” Upon this the suggestion was made and adopted by acclamation 
to give to the asylum, if by God’s blessing it should be established, the name 
“ Neanders Hans.” 

2 Neauder left no will. His sister — now suffering much under her affliction — • 
inherits his little property. She will doubtless realize a considerable sum from 
his posthumous works. For the present she is assisted by the king. The publi- 
cation of the manuscripts is conducted by a commission at the head of which in 
Dr. Twesten, Professor of Theology at Berlin. The other members, selected 
with reference to their intimate acquaintance with Neanderis labors, are: K-F. 
T. Schneider, editor of the Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft, with which 
Neander was closely connected, Prof. J. L. Jacobi, and Licentiate Ranh. There 
will probably be published — the lectures upon Systematic Theology, Ethics, His- 
tory of Ethics, History of Doctrines, Outlines of Church History, Contrast of 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and upon Exegesis including the whole New 
Testament to the Apocalypse ; of that, only the epistles to the Seven Churches ; 
finally, an additional volume of the Church History, (a part of it, indeed, only 
in outline,) bringing the work down to the death of Huss, in the 15th century. 

As to Neander’s successor in the Professorship of History, nothing was defi- 
nitely determined at the date of our last advices. The theological Faculty had 
proposed to the Government four candidates : Professors Liebner of Kiel, Hue 
of Jena, Ullmann of Heidelberg, and Niedner of Leipsic. The political opinions 
of the candidates, will have considerable influence upon the decision. It was 
thought that the choice would probably fall upon Liebner, author* of the mono- 
graph, “ Hugo of St. Victor,” and of a Chris tology. 
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and implicit submission to the Divine Will; in another direction, 
etrict conscientiousness. His humility was touchingly exhibited a 
few years since, on the occasion of his birth-day, when the students 
testified to him in the strongest manner which the customs of Ger- 
man student-life admit, their esteem and affection, by a torch-light 
procession. They paused under his windows, the band peaMng out 
a lively greeting ; they sang in full, deafening chorus, a song in his 
honor, and then one of their number addressed him, expressing in 
strong terms their admiration and love. At the dose, torches were 
tossed aloft in the fulness of youthful enthusiasm, and cheers rent the 
air. It was too much for Neander. He felt he did not deserve this. 
Tears filled his eyes. He approached the window, unmindful of 
everything but what filled his heart, and begged them not to speak 
co of hjm, for he was a poor, weak sinner,/ hoping forgiveness only 
through the blood of Christ. “ Oh, Divine Love,” he exclaimed, a I 
have never loved thee strongly, deeply, warmly enough l” Of his 
conscientiousness, we add a single illustration. The students tell, 
that three years since, when disease attacked his eyes, he was unwil- 
ling to suspend his labors in the university. When friends urged 
him to leave for a while, he replied, that his lectures had been an- 
nounced, students had come to Berlin to listen to him, it was his duty 
to go on, and God would give him strength. But, as (he disease in- 
creased, almost destroying his sight, and the students assembled and 
formally voted that they were willing to release him from his obli- 
gations to them, and begged him to regard his health, he reluctantly 
yielded, and hurried away to a distant city to consult a skilful oculist. 
As soon as he arrived, he sent at once for the surgeon, and still fear- 
ing that he had needlessly deserted his post, demanded to know if 
there was any radical difficulty with his eyes. “ Alas, there is, Sir 
Professor,” he replied. “ So then, it’s all right,” exclaimed Nean- 
der, now relieved of his scruples. 

Not far distant among his characteristics from the group we have 
named, is another constellation, in the centre of which lies his dispo- 
sition to grasp the essential point of any subject, disregarding compar- 
atively, everything incidental or formal, — his regard for the Spirit 
above the Letter . We have seen indications of such a feeling in the 
history of his religious experience. His youthful dissatisfaction with 
Judaism, his deep sympathy with Plato, the subjective type of his 
conversion all show the native bent of his mind. But it was the re- 
ception ofi Christianity as a spiritual system, which especially devel- 
oped this trait in him. To his soul, wearied with the heartless forms 
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of an external worship, and oppressed by its own unsatisfied longings, 
Christ appeared as indeed a deliverer. He saved him from the yoke 
of the law, He removed the burden of his sin, not by any outward 
appliances, by no priestly rites or forms of words, but by implanting 
an inward life ; and from that day forth he cast Judaism, under what- 
ever name, forever behind him. If ever his meek spirit showed signs 
of contempt, it was in view of efforts to reinstate formalism in the 
Church. He had seen deeper into truth. He had looked through 
and through all the forms, in which it is represented to the senses or 
to the intellect, and it was so plain to him, that these are subordinate, 
that he could hardly preserve his proverbial forbearance towards 
those, who would yet place them higher than faith and love. 

Closely connected with his disregard for the mere forms and names 
of Christianity, was his catholicity of spirit He was ready to recog- 
nize the image of Christ wherever he found it, and though connected 
with much which he must dissent from — much that he must even 
condemn. He felt, that all our knowledge is but fragmentary, and 
that it is absurd for those, who agree in essential points, to waste their 
energies and their Christian graces in contending, because one sees 
this side, and the other that, of the same great eternal truth, which 
none but God can symmetrically comprehend. In one of the last 
lectures which Neander delivered — only eight days before his death 
— he scud with allusion to efforts which Dr. Gutzlaff was then making 
at Berlin, in behalf of missions to the Chinese, “ What we need in 
China, is not a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calvinistic, nor a Moravian 
religion, but the religion of Christ, which is fitted to all situations, to 
all nationalities, to all people, which under peculiar social and politi- 
cal conditions, may assume the form most appropriate, and in this 
form may become the herald and creator of a new era.” 

Neander respected the opinions of other men, though they differed 
from his own. He had the rare faculty of placing himself in the 
position of others, and looking upon a subject from their point of 
view. He thus appreciated the difficulties under which they labored, 
and was ready to embrace them in his broad charity. “ Far be it 
from me,” he says , 1 “ to judge the heart of any man ; in this regard, 
each must be his own accuser. A man that knows he serves a truth 
above the range of the human mind, knows at the same time how 
far below it he himself stands, and how, on the other hand, others, 
whose individual culture, modified by the spirit of the age, has laid 


i “ Life of Christ” Preface to the third edition. 
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them open to error, may in heart, be raised above their error* But 
this did not make him consciously indifferent to the truth. In the 
some connection, he adopts the “ golden words ” of Niebuhr : “ The 
man who does not hold Christ’s earthly life, with all its miracles, to 
be as properly and really historical as any event in the sphere of his* 
tory, and who does not receive all points of the Apostolic Creed, 
with the fullest conviction, I do not conceive to be a Protestant Chris- 
tian. And as for that Christianity which is such according to the 
fashion of the modem philosophers and Pantheists, without a personal 
God, without immortality, without an individuality of man, without 
historical faith — it may be a very ingenious and subtle philosophy, but 
it is no Christianity at alL Again and again have I said, that I know 
not what to do with a metaphysical God ; and that I will have no 
other but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart. Whoever 
can reconcile the metaphysical God with the God of the Bible, may 
try it, and write symbolical books to suit all ages ; but he who admits 
the absolute inexplicability of the main point, which can only be ap- 
proached by asymptotes, will never grieve at the impossibility of 
possessing any system of religion.” Neander was sensible of the 
one-sided, speculative tendency of the entire German character and 
theology ; and once expressed to one of the editors of this Review, 
his conviction, that what was most indispensably needed among them 
was, a large infusion of the practical element of the English mind. 
We have already spoken of his efforts in his last years, to promote 
this end. 

As his preeminent regard for the essential above the formal, led 
Neander to a large tolerance towards others, so it was connected 
with what one of his friends has called ‘ a spirit of apostolic, free 
manliness,’ in conducting his own investigations. That he' carried 
what is here meant, somewhat too far, cannot be denied ; that this 
tendency in him, gained him the confidence of sceptical minds, and 
so won them in very many instances to the truth, is equally certain. 

We turn to the outermost limits of the constellation we are observ- 
ing, to notice Neanderis whole-hearted, generous confidence in the 
self-sustaining power of the truth ; or, as the sum and essence of the 
truth most important to men was in his view the truth which Christ 
taught and was, — his unlimited faith in the power and progress of 
Christianity. That familiar passage will here occur to every one, in 
which he lays at the foundation of his History the principle enunci- 
ated by our Saviour in the twin-parables of the Mustard grain and 
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of the Leaven ; and represents Christianity as growing through the 
course of the centuries, from the small seed up to the mighty tree 
which is destined to overshadow the earth, and under the branches of 
which, all its people are to find a safe habitation. Unlike most of 
the evangelical theologians of Germany, Neander desired for the 
truth no support from the State. All that the church has to ask of 
earthly powers, in his view, is, to be let alone. Nay, u the perse- 
cution of the State, is better for the church than its patronage,” as he 
once remarked ; “ all history shows it." 

But the sun, — rather, the great central Pleiad of his mental 
heavens, was love. All else in him moved in subordination to its 
invisible law. All within him and without him felt those sweet 
influences which none can bind. 

When the writer was asking at Berlin which of Neander s courses 
of lectures he should attend, the students, who had heard him most, 
said : “ Neander is excellent in all departments ; but, if you want to 
know the man, hear him in Ethics or Church History, where his 
feelings will have scope.” And no one could hear those lectures 
without feeling, that there was in the blind old man before him, ready 
to gush out at every crevice of the subject, an exhaustless fountain 
of Christian love. The science of Christian morals became in his 
hands an attractive representation of the life, actuated by love, — 
warm, genial, glowing, from a heart which had felt it alL And 
what interest he thus threw around the history of the church we all 
know, but none so well as those, who have heard his tones, and seen 
emotion glow in his countenance and shine through all his uncouth 
but expressive gestures, making the pen twirl faster in his fingers, 
and the desk reel more heavily under him. He follows into its re- 
tirements the Christian life and feeling, which underlie the outward 
history of the church. An acute sympathy with all that is Christ- 
like conducts him through cloistered cells, to the caves of hermits, 
and the mountain retreats of persecuted sects, into the retired abodes 
of humble men and women, and detects for him unsuspected indica- 
tions of faith and love, and even of missionary zeal in the ages which 
seem darkest 

We need not undertake to point out the manifold developments of 
this fundamental principle of love in all Neanderis life and action. 
The preceding narrative of his life has already suggested them. His 
unbounded charity alone demands a moment’s notice. Unbounded it 
truly was. But for his sister’s greater prudence they would often 
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have been reduced to actual want. Besides his salary, 1 the income 
from his published works was large, but he never had anything in 
reserve. All the property that he left behind, exclusive of his books, 1 
amounted to two thousand rix dollars ($1400) ; while among his pa- 
pers were found receipts for the fees remitted to poor students during 
his residence at Berlin, amounting to sixty-five thousand rix dollars 
($45,500). He founded among the students a Union devoted to the 
care of the poor and sick among their own number, and gave to it 
the copyright of several of his works. It is now steadily pursuing its 
humane object under the name of the Neander ’sche Krankenverein. 

His native kindness was manifest in the manner of his charities* 
“ I was myself witness,” says Prof. Jacobi, “ of a case in which he 
entreated a young man with affectionate urgency, I may say even 
imploringly, to accept from him a gift of money in an hour of need. 
Seeing that the young man’s sense of independence was so strong as 
to humiliate him in view of receiving such relief, he reminded him 
with touching delicacy, that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and entreated him to accept the gift for love’s sake.” Many of his 
charities will never be known among men. He sedulously concealed 
them. Here and there some of them come to light since his death. 
One of these instances relates to the youthful Bossel, whose glowing 
description of Neander we have quoted above, p. 395. He lay weak 
and suffering under an illness which proved to be his last. He was 
too poor to obtain all that was needful for his comfort in this condition. 
The friend who took care of him, went in his trouble with a heavy 
heart to Neander. As he approached the subject diffidently, Nean- 
der interrupted him, and begged to know precisely how Rossel was 
situated. The student named the sum which he needed. Neander 
wrung his hands in anxiety and distress. He had as usual no money 
at his command. He walked about the study looking upon his books, 
one after the other, as a father upon his children. Suddenly he 
stopped before a huge volume in gilt, one of the most valuable books 
in his library, the more precious, as but few copies had been printed 
and distributed by the author among his friends. He seized the book, 
put it into the hands of the student, and said : “ I have no money, but 
take this and try to sell it But I beg you, do it secretly ; nobody 
must know it 1 ” The seal is now removed from the lips which it 
held so long closed. Only he, as the narrator remarks, who knows 

1 German professors are supported in part by a moderate salary, in part by 
fees receired from the students who attend their lectures. 

* About four thousand volumes. 
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what Neanderis books were to him, how he, who spared almost what 
was necessary from his person, became a prodigal with regard to 
books, how a bond of love and gratitude bound him to them, — only 
he can appreciate the greatness of the sacrifice. 

Such was Neander as he appeared to ns ; a great, a good, a lovely 
man. He was not indeed perfect. He had errors, — serious, danger- 
ous errors. We have no disposition to conceal them. Who that haa 
known Neander, his truthfulness, his humility, would dare to repre- 
sent him as he was not ? His views with regard to the nature and ex* 
tent of inspiration, and upon some other points, were such as could not 
be approved among us. His Life of Christ, which has done so much 
good in Germany, and here too, has so much aroused independent 
thought, has yet exerted an evil influence upon some minds among 
us. It bears marks of the struggles that brought it forth. These de- 
ficiencies, though of little comparative importance in Germany, over 
against the sweeping, annihilating infidelity it opposed, greatly impede 
its usefulness here. 

It is to be noticed farther, that the errors which in Neander and 
some of his eminent contemporaries have seemed to exert no delete- 
rious influence upon their Christian character, will not remain so 
harmless among us. There, theory and life are in a great degree 
distinct. Here they interpenetrate and affect each other constantly. 
An error in the one, becomes at once vice in the other. Not that 
the lax views of German Theology have been without their evil 
effect upon German practical life. If in some cases not so immedi- 
ately perceived in the individual, this effect is yet deeply and sadly 
manifest in the community at large. And many of the friends of 
Christ there are beginning to acknowledge this, and to feel and ex- 
press their new gained but earnest conviction, that Germany cannot 
overcome her present social evils, her infidelity and vice so rife 
among the lower classes, without higher doctrinal views upon certain 
points. 

It were easy to point to the tendencies in Neander which have 
doubtless led him into some of his peculiar views. As we have al- 
ready intimated, his admirable attachment to the one essential point 
in everything, has sometimes passed over into undne neglect of minor 
but not unimportant particulars. So in his ardent desires for the 
union of all true Christians, his judgment may sometimes have fol- 
lowed his heart farther than was prudent or just, over the space which 
divided him from errorists. When he believed that fundamental 
truth was not at stake, he has been ready to waive all disputed points, 
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or to reexamine, to seek some common ground — anything, rather 
than be divided from those who are united with Christ. His unlimit- 
ed confidence too, in the power and progress of Christianity, may 
sometimes have betrayed him. There is a certain carelessness with 
regard to the exact limits of truth, which naturally enough associates 
itself to the assurance that her territory is broad and secure. One is 
tempted sometimes generously to yield a disputed point, while sure 
that there is enough beyond candid doubt or dispute. Why contend 
bitterly for pebbles, while the rock-fortress towers impregnable ? 

These, and such as these, may be the reasons, to which we must 
attribute Neander’s deviations in some points from views which we 
believe to be essential to the truth. His errors are errors of the head, 
not of the heart This ought, in justice to him, to be fully understood. 
It ought to be acknowledged by those who dissent most from his 
views,— as it is surely most deeply felt by all who have known him 
personally, — that there was in him so far as man can perceive, not 
the slightest ambition to build up a school ; no pride of opinion, no 
conscious unwillingness to bow to the word of God. His errors have 
not proceeded from these causes. They are those into which an hum- 
ble seeker after the truth has unconsciously fallen. Let us remember 
with what humility he confesses to his 4 Christian Brethren in Amer- 
ica,’ that he is u conscious of the dimness which surrounds him, grow- 
ing out of the errors and defects of an age just freeing itself from a 
distracting infidelity.” Notwithstanding his errors, — his earnest love 
for Christ, and his unwearied labors have brought hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, to the truth as it is in Jesus. Through that labor, in that 
love, to his holy rest may we follow him ! Ave pia anima / 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

THE NATURE AND WORTH OF THE SCIENCE OF CHURCH 

HISTORY. 

An Inaugural Address, by Prof. H.B. Smith, Union Theol. Sem., New York. 

In addressing the Directors of the Union Theological Seminary 
and this respected audience, upon an occasion of such sotema interest 
to myself, and so closely connected with die welfare of the institution 
which they guard and cherish, I would, if possible, forget my own 
unfitness for the office to which I have been called, and accept its 
duties in the name and for the sake of the Great Head of the Church. 
It is the history of his church which I am to teach. And if die guid- 
ance of his wisdom is needed at all times by all his disciples, it is 
especially needed by his ministry ; yet more by those called to train 
men for his ministry, and in some peculiar respects by one who is 
to narrate the history of his kingdom to its future preachers in our 
age and country. 

The history of the church is not the straightforward narrative of 
the fortunes of an isolated community with inferior ends in view, but 
it is an account of the rise, the changes and the growth of the most 
wonderful economy the world has known, embracing the most com- 
prehensive purposes which human thought can grasp. It has main- 
tained itself in the historic progress of the race, as has no empire. It 
has been aggressive, attacked, progressive and diffusive as has no 
other community. It has moved through States, intertwined itself 
with institutions, changed politics, shaped national and individual 
character, affected all moral and social interests, and been interwoven 
with the whole web of human destiny. He who would know the 
principles which have really controlled human thought and action, 
will, if he be wise, explore the records of that kingdom which has 
had the longest duration and the strongest influence. On human 
grounds alone it may challenge the most earnest study of every 
thoughtful mind. But this history is invested with a solemn, a sub- 
lime interest, when it is viewed as the record of a divine economy, 
established in an apostate world, centering in the incarnation of the 
Son of God, and having for its object the redemption of the race, 
through the might of the Holy Spirit. As such, it contains the most 
antagonistic elements. For, though the origin of this kingdom be 
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divine, end though its oonsomation will be the glorious and untroub- 
led Manifestation of God’s grace and wisdom, jet, between the origin 
and the consummation there is a theatre of strife, where the strong- 
est energies of good and til, all the forces of a supernatural, and all 
the forces of a natural kingdom wage perpetual warfare. It is in 
the vanquishing of mighty and subtle fbes that the kingdom of Christ 
has shown its superior sad supreme authority. There is progress, 
bet it is progress through conflict. There are the victories of faith, 
there is also the partial success of unbelief, there is advance in spir- 
itual freedom, there is the exaltation of spiritual despotism ; there are 
enemies without, and fends within > there is the growth, there is also 
the perversion of Christian doctrine ; there is the church separate 
from the world, and the church contending against submission to, and' 
domineering over, States and empires ; and all this, not in one land, 
or one century, but from East to West, through many centuries, in 
the most puissant nations of the earth. And if it is chiefly in the 
oofiflicte of the race that we are to read the destiny of the race, then 
through these, its mightiest conflicts, may we be taught, that he who 
would reach forth his hand to grasp the solemn urn that holds the 
wades of human fate can find it only in the Christian church. And 
if Lord Bacon could say in view of the visible creation : “ God for- 
bid that we give forth the dream of our fancy as the model of the 
world, but may he rather' vouchsafe us his grace that we may indite 
a revelation and true vision of the march and signet of the Creator 
impressed upon creation much more ought he, who explores the 
revelations of God in his new and spiritual creation, to feel the con- 
stant need of that divine illumination which can alone enable him to 
distinguish what is from God and what is from man, what is tran- 
sient, and what is worthy of lasting veneration ; which can alone 
enable him to get above all these contests, so as to read their mean- 
ing, and so to read their meaning as to see the march and signet of 
redemptive grace impressed upon the moral history of our earth. 

While the position of a teacher of Church History is thus, from 
the nature of the case, always responsible and arduous, it is especially 
so to one who is called to discharge the functions of this office in our 
age and in our land. There are advantages, indeed, as well as dis- 
advantages, but both the advantages and the disadvantages increase 
the measure of his toil. There is an accumulation of historical ma- 
terials, and this is an advantage ; but they are more than sufficient 
to task the freshest powers in the longest life. There are now better 
digests of the materials than were even imagined possible, half a cen- 
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tury ago, bat the teacher must verify their details and try their prin- 
ciples. The presumptuous and ignorant assaults of a base philosophy 
against the Christian church, have well nigh spent their force; no 
sane and instructed mind would now dare to represent it as injurious 
to humanity, as the work of priestcraft, as a complex of endless and 
useless logomachy, and as sterile of all rational interest These vul- 
gar objections had their origin in schools which imagined that matter 
was more intelligible than mind, and in countries where the history 
of Christianity was identified with the progress of Romish corrup- 
tions ; and they now live only in the souls that are the fitting recep- 
tacles of the veriest dregs of human thought They have been 
refuted in part by the very progress of Christianity, as well as by a 
better philosophy, and a more comprehensive view of man’s history* 
But these larger views of human history bring with them still graver 
duties to the historian of the church, because most of them assign to 
the church a subordinate position in the development of the race, 
and thus impose the necessity of giving a more philosophical charac- 
ter to the exposition of that history, so that it shall be seen to embrace 
all, as well as the spiritual interests of humanity. 

There are also disadvantages in the study of this branch of learn- 
ing, springing from our systems of education and national habits of 
thought. As a people, we are more deficient in historical training 
than in almost any other branch of scientific research. We live in 
an earnest and tumultuous present, looking to a vague future, and 
comparatively cut off from the prolific past— which is still the 
mother of us all. We forget that the youngest people are also the 
oldest, and should therefore be most habituated to those " fearless and 
reverent questionings of the sages of other times, which,” as Jeffrey 
well says, "is the permitted necromancy of the wise.” We love the 
abstractions of political theories and of theology better than we do 
the concrete realities of history. Church history has been studied 
from a sort of general notion that it ought to be very useful, rather 
than from any lively conviction of its inherent worth. History is to 
us the driest of studies ; and the history of the church is the driest 
of the dry-*— a collection of bare names, and facts, and lifeless dates. 
It is learned by rote, and kept by mnemonic helps. Whole tracts of 
its course realize to us the notion of the philosopher in Addison, who 
used to maintain the existence of tenebrific stars, whose peculiar 
office it was to ray out positive darkness. Its sources are buried in 
the dust of alcoves, and when exhumed, it is seldom with the insig- 
nia of a resurrection. They are investigated for aid in present 
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polemics* not to know the past but to conquer in an emergency ; as 
if one should run over American history only in view of incorporating 
a bank, or passing a tariff-bill. While we all confess that there are 
sources of sublime interest in the study of the visible heavens, and 
that no research is too deep into the successive strata of the solid 
earth, we are slow to believe that in the course of human history, we 
are to find the revelation of the sublimities of a spiritual kingdom, 
and the registry of the successive epochs of that new creation, in 
which divine wisdom and love are manifested and mirrored forth, as 
they cannot be in the orbits of lifeless stars, or in the growth of the 
Unconscious earth. % 

While I attempt, then, as a subject appropriate to the occasion, to 
aet forth the Nature and Worth of the Science of Church History, 
1 would also crave the indulgence of this audience to my seeming 
exaggerations of an unfamiliar theme, in the belief that its inherent 
dignity will commend it to their favorable regard. 

And I propose to speak in the first place, of the nature or true idea 
of the science of church history $ and, in the second place, to show its 
Worth as a part of theological training especially in our times. 

I. The nature of the science of church history. What is, then, 
church histoxy as a science ? What is the true idea of this branch of 
theological learning ? 

The different departments of theological study are usually and most 
appropriately grouped under the four divisions of exegetical, doctri- 
nal, historical and practical theology. The scope of each branch ia 
well defined by the term applied to it. Historical theology embraces 
all that pertains to the historic progress of the church, under the his- 
torical point of view. Doctrines and polity as well as external fact9 
belong to it, yet not as doctrines and not as polity, but as the history 
of doctrines and polity, reproducing them with impartiality and criti- 
cal sagacity in the order in which they have really existed. The 
church historian ought indeed so to teach, os, by his instructions, to 
confirm soundness in faith and attachment to ecclesiastical order ; he 
ought to apply to history at all points the test of that word which 
alone is inspired and authoritative ; but in order to do this, his first 
duty is to present the facts themselves in the order of their occur- 
rence. Then he may judge them in their bearings on the great ends 
for which the church was instituted. And all the facts in both the 
external and internal history of the church, its progress and its re- 
verses, its constitution, doctrines and ritual, its theologies and its 
spiritual life, its effects on nations and the influence of races upon 
Vol. VIII. No. 30. 36 
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Itself, its contests with human thought in all the phases of philosophy, 
its bearings on social, moral and political well-being, its relations to 
art and culture, all these points fall, in their historical aspects, under 
the department of historical theology, they constitute the materials of 
the science of church history. 

What is, then, the true idea of this science ? We may answer this 
inquiry by considering these three points : that it is history, that it is 
church history, and that it is the science of church history. 

1. It is, in the first place, history with which we have to do ; and 
the history of the church falls under the conditions and laws, and has 
the dignity of all history. It is what has been transacted on the 
theatre of the world in its past centuries through human agencies, 
made known to us by means of monuments and testimony. It is a 
body of facts, but specifically of facts about the human race. It is 
with man that history has to do ; we can talk of a history of animals 
or of nature only by courtesy. It is with men collectively that his- 
tory has to do, and not as individuals ; historical personages are his- 
torical because they are the actors in events which affect the general 
good. The life of an individual is a biography $ the life of a com- 
munity is its history. And such a history is made up of a series of 
events, an orderly succession, no one of which can be understood ex- 
cept in its connections with the rest. And it is a series of events 
containing all the* great and permanent interests of humanity. Hu- 
man history in its real character is not an account of kings and of 
wars ; it is the unfolding of the moral, the political, the artistic, the 
social, and the spiritual progress of the human family. The tame will 
yet come when the names of dynasties and of battles shall not form 
the titles to its chapters. And the events of history are great, 
because they are freighted with the weal and woe of States, with the 
social and moral welfare of mankind. Historical facts have not only 
an existence in space and time, but they have also a moral life, they 
are instinct with the vitality of human interests. The whole move- 
ments of past centuries, and the whole momentum of centuries yet 
unborn may meet upon a single plain, a single day, a single wilL 
And of such epochs is the history of our earth made up in its majes- 
tic course, as the historic races of the human family have come one 
after another into the van of that uncounted and ever advancing host 
which started from its cradle in the East, swarmed through the plains 
of the Orient, skirted all the outline of the Mediterranean, toiled with 
slow advance from southern Europe even to its Northern shores, 
leaped the flaming walls of the old world, and now finds its largest 
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theatre in this our Western continent, whither all nations, tribes and 
tongues are congregating, bearing with them the elements, from which, 
it may be, the highest destiny of man is to be wrought out. 

The greatness of history consists then, essentially, in these two 
things : that it is a body of facts, and that these facts are a means of 
leading us to a knowledge of the great realities of human welfare, 
and of the actual development of the race under the pressure of all 
its vital interests. Its solidity is in its facts ; it is above the sphere, 
of mere speculation, as much as is nature, though it is a proper and 
the highest object of speculative inquiry. And it is impossible to get 
at a comprehensive view of man's nature and destiny, without the 
lights and monuments of the past. The most speculative nation of 
modem times, in its reaction from the unsatisfying results of its uni- 
versal and abstract philosophical systems, has thrown itself with ardor 
into the most elaborate historical investigations. Thq most imposing 
pantheistic system which was ever framed, the most compact and con- 
sistent, was bereft of its power, chiefly in its attempt to reconstruct 
the moral and religious history of mankind in conformity with its 
desolating principles. It fell upon this stone and was broken. It 
touched the monuments of time and became impotent Fiction may 
be great, but history is grand. Philosophy is noble, but history is 
its test 

It is now the province of the historian to revivify the past Its 
successive periods are to live again upon the historic page. “ Even 
what from its antiquity is but little known,” says Harris in his Her- 
mes, “ may, on that very account, have all the charm of novelty.” 
It will have this, if the historian gives us, not dead facts, but living 
men, and broad human interests. Of that high art which thus makes 
the past present and the absent real, Gibbon is the greatest English 
master, though his vision reached only to the confines of the central 
kingdom of our earth. The historian is also to reproduce events, so 
that we may read them better than did the very actors in them ; for 
he who is fighting in the thick of the conflict sees but a small part 
of the movements of the army, and even the general who directs the 
host cannot foresee the results of his victory or disaster. But in the 
results the historian is to read the causes. He is to teach us the 
events in the lighjt of their principles and laws. These he is to seek 
out with a patient, a sympathizing, a reverential, and a truly induc- 
tive spirit And his true office is not completed, if he gives us only 
partial principles and laws, but only as he gives us those which truly 
explain the greatest results of the greatest events. It is indeed true 
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that historical causes are so manifold, that nothing is easier than to 
build up some brilliant and partial theory, and cite facts in its con- 
firmation, but it only requires a more thorough study of history to 
disclose the deception, just as it only needs an open vision to see that 
a Grecian temple, or a Gothic cathedral Or a phalanstery is not the 
whole of the landscape, though it may engross the meditations of some 
rapt enthusiast. He who thus reads history in the light of all its im- 
pregnable facts, to get from them its laws, will be led along to see 
that human motives and interests do not embrace the whole of it, but 
that it is also the sphere of a divine justice, and the theatre of a divine 
kingdom. 

2. And this leads us to our second point, and that is, that the sub- 
ject of our science is not only history, but church history, that is, the 
record of the progress of the kingdom of God, intermingling with and 
acting upon all the other interests of the human race, and shaping its 
destiny. 

That man looks with limited or with sealed vision upon the annals 
of the human race, who does not descry, running through all its 
course, underlying it, and prominent above it, the workings of a spir- 
itual kingdom, whose influence, in one or another form, has defined 
the metes and bounds of history. To the rest of history it bears the 
same relation that the granite does to the earth’s strata, it is both 
deepest and highest, it supports by its solidity beneath, and juts out 
in its sublimity in the loftiest summits. 

The character of a people is shaped in part by its geographical 
position, whether along the lines of rivers, or among the mountains ; 
it is formed in part by the influence of climate, and in the same cli- 
mate, by diversities of race ; political institutions serve to make men 
submissive or independent ; social influences act with keener energy, 
reaching to the very fireside ; more potent still are strictly moral 
causes, the degree in which right or wrong is practically applied ; 
but that which shapes the whole character, and determines the final 
destiny of a people, that which has always done this, and from the 
nature of the case must do this, is its religious faith. For here are 
the highest objects acting on the deepest and most permanent wants 
of the human heart. And in the whole history of man we can trace 
the course of one shaping, o’ermastering and progressive power, be- 
fore which all others have bowed, and that is the spiritual kingdom 
of God, having for its object the redemption of man from the ruins of 
the apostasy. 

This kingdom gives us the three ideas in whose light we may best 
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read the history of our race, and they are sin, hqliness and redemp- 
tion. 

If we could but fully realize the majestic simplicity of this king- 
dom, its spiritual nature and sublime intent, if we could make present 
to us the full idea of it, which is not an idea alone, but also a reality ; 
if we could see that holiness is the great end of our being, and that 
sin is its very opposite, and that redemption is for the removal of sin, 
and the establishment of a holy kingdom, then were we in the right 
position for reading, in their highest meaning, all the records of our 
race. 

To narrate the history of this kingdom is the object of church his- 
tory. And it brings us at once to the very centre and life of all his- 
tory. By its light we may discern the very structure of human 
history, even as it is said that the anatomist may dissect the Brazilian 
fire-fly by the light which it emits. It runs through the chronicles of 
Recorded time, from the beginning even until now. It has educated 
the race. It was revealed in the first promise ; it survived the flood 
of waters ; it was made a special covenant in the family of Abraham ; 
the law given on Sinai was to prepare for its full manifestation ; the 
Jewish people was secluded that it might bear it safe in type and 
prophecy, and in their very lineage, in the midst of the corruptions of 
Pagan idolatries ; the heathen nations came under one empire, and 
through them was diffused one language, that they might be prepared 
for its complete advent ; and it was brought to its full establishment, 
and invested with all its functions and powers, when the Son of God 
became incarnate, that He might die for our redemption ; and from 
this, the era of the Incarnation, this kingdom has gone on, conflicting 
and conquering, with each century binding new trophies upon its vic- 
torious brow, adding strength to its loins and swiftness to its feet ; 
and now it remains, still militant, hopeful as in its earliest youth, and 
wiser in its matured vigor, diffusing far and wide its innumerable 
blessings, and bearing in its divine powers and sacred truths the hopes 
and destiny of the human race. 

The true idea of church history then embraces these points : God 
has made a revelation of himself to man, having for its object thp 
redemption of man. “ What education is to the individual, that is 
revelation to the race.” This revelation is made in a real, instituted, 
historical economy. This economy centres in the Person and Work 
of our Lord, who is the living Head of a new creation. Of the life, 
the doc tribes and the growth of this new creation, the elect church, 
he is the source, through the energy of his Spirit. And the history 
36* 
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of the church tells us how far the redemptive purposes of God have 
been accomplished in the actual course of human events. That his- 
tory, in its actual course has been a connected series, all its facts being 
bound together by their common reference to Christ and his king- 
dom. That history has been a developing process, not only in the 
way of external diffusion, subduing the nations, not only in its exter- 
nal politics, changing to meet the exigencies of the times, not only in 
the application of its principles more deeply and sharply to all the 
relations and institutions of society, but also in its doctrines which 
have been unfolded, defined and systematized, so as to ward off ob- 
jections, and to bring the Christian system into harmony with all 
other truth as a scientific whble. This developing process is not ar- 
bitrary, but it has its laws, and also its tests, both of which it is the 
duty of the historian to set forth. He is to exhibit all the elements 
which constitute the Christian church, in their just relations, doctrines, 
polity, spiritual life, and external events acting upon each other, and 
all working together in the unfolding of the kingdom of God. And 
this history does not stand alone ; it is a part of universal history, 
containing its central and controlling elements ; so that as a mere 
matter of historic justice, he who would study the records of the race 
with a humility like that which animates the true minister and inter- 
preter of nature, will find impressed upon them the principles and 
laws of that supernatural kingdom whose final glories shall be hymn- 
ed in anthems of exulting praise in that heavenly realm where the 
triumphant church shall celebrate the centuries of its jubilee. 

This is the general idea of church history. And here I cannot 
forbear citing a passage from the works of the elder Edwards, our 
greatest American divine, which, taken for all in all, is perhaps the 
most remarkable he ever penned, and which shows the clearest in- 
sight into the real nature of the Christian church. In his letter to the 
Trustees of Princeton College, when they invited him to their 
presidency, he says : “ I have on my mind and heart a great work, 
which I call a History of Redemption, a body of divinity in an entire 
new method, being thrown into the form of a history, considering the 
affair of Christian theology, as the whole of it, in each part, stands in 
reference to the great work of Redemption by Jesus Christ ; which 
I suppose to be of all others the grand design of God, and the sum- 
mum and ultimum of all the divine operations and decrees ; particu- 
larly considering all parts of the grand scheme in their historical 
order ; the order of their existence or their being brought forth to 
view in the course of divine dispensations, or the wonderful series of 
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successive acts and events ; beginning from eternity and descending 
from thence to the great work and successive dispensations of the in- 
finitely wise God, in time ; considering the chief events coming to 
pass in the chnrch of God, and revolutions in the world of mankind, 
affecting the state of the church, and the affair of redemption, which 
we have an account of in history or prophecy, till at last we come 
to the general resurrection, last judgment and consummation of all 
things, when it shall be said : i It is done. I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end concluding my work with a consideration of 
that perfect state of things which shall be finally settled, to last for eter- 
nity. This history will be carried on with regard to all three worlds, 
heaven, earth and hell, considering the connected, successive events 
and alterations in each, so far as the Scriptures give any light ; intro- 
ducing all parts of divinity in that order which is most scriptural and 
most natural ; a method which appears to me the most beautiful and 
entertaining, wherein every divine doctrine will appear to the great- 
est advantage, in the brightest light, in the most striking manner, 
showing the admirable contexture and harmony of the whole.” In 
this most striking sketch, which is only partially carried out in Ed- 
wards’s Posthumous History of Redemption, and in which the very 
involutions of the style show the presence of the ideas that are strug- 
gling for utterance, we have an outline of the history of the church, 
as noble as any man ever sketched, as yet unrivalled in the English 
tongue, and which, of the men of his age, Jonathan Edwards alone 
could fully conceive : solus sed sic sol. 

3. The third point necessary to an understanding of the true na- 
ture of our subject is, that church history is to be exhibited in a 
scientific form. It is history, it is church history, and it is the sci- 
ence of church history. It ought to be studied in a scientific method, 
in accordance with true scientific principles. 

That exhibition of a subject, properly called scientific, consists es- 
sentially in this — that its facts are brought under their legitimate 
laws or principles, and that they are viewed in their connections with 
the causes which have produced them, and the ends to be accomplish- 
ed by them. The basis of all science is facts ; the first process is to 
bring these facts under their appropriate general laws. Many phi- 
losophers, especially in the natural sciences, stop here, neglecting 
both the efficient and final causes, scouting them as metaphysical, or 
banishing them to what they esteem a barren theology. This view 
not only limits science, but it favors pantheism. And it is essentially 
unphilosophical, for the inquiry offer the really efficient causes, and 
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the ends of phenomena is as philosophical as the inquiry after thein 
immediate antecedents. 

And what we here claim is that the history of the Christian church 
ought to be presented in a scientific method. As so presented, it ia 
one of the noblest objects to which human thought can be directed. 
And this is now of special importance, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of partial and unchristian speculations about the history and 
destiny of the human race. 

The time is past when history could be viewed as a bare narra? 
tive of events, without any purpose or deductions. Every body 
now-a-days speculates about events, more or less, well, badly or still 
Worse. That style of treating history too, which consisted in ex? 
plaining all great events by merely personal motives, is tolerably 
antiquated, as if the Reformation broke out because Luther wished 
to many Catherine von Bora, or Mohammedanism sprang up be? 
cause Mohammed was ambitious and had visions in epilepsy. It has 
even been found that steam, electricity, gunpowder and printing are 
not sufficient to account for the whole of modem civilization, and we 
only wonder at the enthusiastic admirer of the typographic art, who 
exclaimed : “ Be not deceived, Luther was great, but Gutenberg was 
greater.” All thinking men must and will seek for higher and better 
causes for the great events of time. At the same time, many a bril- 
liant and partial generalization of the facts of history, which protrudes 
some social or political object as the great end of the race, is seducing 
even earnest and thoughtful minds from the simplicity and sublimity 
of the Christian faith. And hence we say it is well to present the 
history of the church in a truly scientific way, that the superiority of 
Christianity may be evinced. Church history is now to be conducted 
and taught in comparison and contrast with the false philosophy of 
history. And, as thus taught, it is the best philosophy of history 
which can be written, the best vindication of the ways of God with 
man. It is the true philosophy of human history. 

What is necessary to such a view of it we will proceed to state in 
the light of that definition of science which has been already given. 
According to this, the scientific exhibition of the history of the church 
would consist in the presentation of all the facts that concern the 
kingdom of God in Christ, in their orderly succession, with their 
causes, whether proximate or ultimate, and in their bearings on the 
divine purpose for the redemption of the world through Jesus Christ, 
which purpose will be fulfilled in the perfect fellowship of a divine 
kingdom, where justice shall adjust and love harmonize the relations 
of all its members. 
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For the sake of distinctness, it may be well to bring out more defi- 
nitely the points embraced in this statement. 

Church history rests upon a broad basis of facts, given in the Reve- 
lation on which it reposes, or in the course of its history. This is the 
basis of the science. 

These facts are to be presented, as they occurred, in orderly suc- 
cession, grouped around the signal epochs in which the combined in- 
terests and relations of the church have undergone some decisive 
change. Such points of convergence and divergence are, for exam- 
ple, the age of Constantine and the Reformation. This would give 
us the real historic course and main epochs of the history. 

Here, then, we have a series of events, comprising the great and 
decisive interests of the human race. The inquiry next suggested is, 
what are the principles and laws upon which this development has 
proceeded, what are the actual principles, and what is their inherent 
worth ? The proximate principles, now, are unquestionably the mo- 
tives and feelings of the actors in the events. But the motives of the 
actors are determined by more general causes, inherent in the times 
and the institutions in the midst of which they live and act. 

And in determining these more general causes, Christian philoso- 
phy runs counter to ail naturalistic or pantheistic schemes. The lat- 
ter find them in an impersonal reason, in universal ideas, in human 
interests or rights, in abstract laws, in social impulses. The former 
refers them ultimately to the purpose of God, to a real personal 
Providence, to an Incarnate Redeemer, to the living agencies in a 
divine kingdom. The one makes them to be from God, the other 
from reason ; the one speaks of a real manifestation of God, the other 
of an advance in human, freedom. The latter equally with the for- 
mer must concede the actual existence of the church and its history ; 
but he tries to explain this history without God, or Christ, or the 
Spirit's influences, and without assuming the reality of the truths 
which centre in this kingdom. Christian philosophy does not deny 
that men are animated by ideas of justice and freedom, by political 
and social rights, for this were unwise and contrary to fact, but it 
says that the facts of history are not fully and rationally explained 
by them alone, that they demand more than this. It does not deny 
that there is in history a mixture of causes, some good and some evil, 
but it says that the overruling ones have been for good, and chiefly 
through the church of Christ, and wholly through the providence of 
God. It claims that the very facts of church history, which all must 
grant to be a part of human history, cannot be rationally accounted 
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for, excepting on the supposition of the historic reality of the grand 
revelation of God in Christ and his kingdom. 

Abstract ideas, or human interests, or both combined, will not ac- 
count for the rise and growth of such an economy as is the Christian 
church. It has been admirably said : “ There is one symbolical book 
of the Christian faith, which will ever do despite to the attacks of a 
negative criticism, and this is the history of the world. In propor- 
tion as historical investigations are elaborated into an universal his- 
torical science, in the same proportion will Christ be acknowledged 
as the eternal and divine substance of the whole historical life of the 
world, and his sacred person will greet up everywhere on the historic 
page, as it also greets us everywhere in tfie Scriptures of our faith.” 1 

But to explain aright this historical progress of the church, we 
need a test as. well as a cause ; we need* to ask for the value and au- 
thority of the facts. For without such a test we are in utter confu- 
sion, and must take all as it comes, for better pr worse. We may be-, 
come the prey, of any system of delusion under the vague notion tha^ 
it is a part of the historical development. Rome might claim us, for 
she has been developed ; all the systems of philosophy might claim t 
us, for all the systems of philosophy have been developed ; all the 
sects in Christendom might invoke our homage, for all the sects in, 
Christendom have been developed ; all the parties out of Christendom, 
might claim us, for all the parties out of Christendom have been de-, 
veloped. And if we were divided among them all, little of faith o? 
reason would be left to us. 

No idea more vague or unsubstantial hap ever been more current 
than has that of a mere development. It is not merely pernicious, it 
is also worthless, unless we can show what it is that is developed^ 
what are the laws that regulate the development, and what are the 
tests by which it is to be tried. And here is where the philosophy of 
history must differ from the philosophy of nature. Jn studying na- 
ture we may be content with generalizing the facts, thus getting at 
its laws ; although a rigid and complete method would compel us to 
carry our speculations still farther. But in studying history, in the 
investigation of moral causes, we need a test by which to try the facts 
and the principles ; for sin is in history as well as holiness, error 
as well as truth, man as well as God. We need a test, and one not 
taken at random, but approved as such by the very course of history 
itself. 

And to the believer in a divine revelation, such a test is given 

1 So, for substance, Professor Brandis of Bonn, in his History of Philosophy. 
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the sacred Scriptures. By its truths and doctrines all history, and 
especially the history of the church, is to be judged. And that this 
test is not an arbitrary one may be inferred, not only from the proof 
of the inspiration of the Bible, but also from the actual course of hu- 
man history. As a matter of fact, the truths revealed in the Bible 
have been the touch-stone which has tried men’s spirits. Human 
speculation has not gone beyond, has not even fathomed its wonderful 
revelations. It has been the historical arbiter of Christian contro- 
versy. Its perversions have been judgments, and its truths light and 
life. It is a marvellous thing to see the supremacy of this Revelation 
in the actual course of human history. It is instructive to read the 
history of the church, and all human history, by its light. For, as a 
matter of simple fact, the whole history of the church might be sum- 
med up with saying that it consists in pouring into the human race 
the treasures of this volume, there to germinate, until the kingdom 
revealed in word and promise shall be fully manifested in its reality 
and power. 

To complete the philosophical view of Christian history, one addi- 
tional point is needed, and that is the exhibition of the end or object 
to which the history is tending. Of anything living and spiritual, 
we do not have the true conception, until we know the end for which 
it was made, as well as the actual course and laws of its growth. 
We understand man fully only in the light of the ends of his being. 
We have no intelligent apprehension of the true nature of the Chris- 
tian church, until we see not only the course and laws of its history, 
but also how the whole course of its history bears on the great object 
for which it was instituted. That object is the bringing the race 
hack to union with God, through the grace of Christ, by the influen- 
ces of the Spirit, and in the fellowship of men one with another. 
And this object can only be achieved by the application of the prin- 
ciples of God’s kingdom to all human relations and institutions, bring- 
ing them all under its divine supremacy, in accordance with justice 
and in subordination to love. It is the bringing all inferior ends into 
subjection to the highest end, it is the making the laws of a divine 
kingdom supreme over all lower laws. Church history shows how 
far this end has been actually accomplished, and it ought to make us 
both wise and earnest in carrying on the church still further towards 
the same great object. 

In the greatness and grandeur of the end which Christianity thus 
holds out to man, the superiority of the Christian system over all 
other systems is most fully manifested. It embraces more than they 
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all, and what is more adapted to human wants, and what is more con- 
sistent with the facts of history. For the most current and fascinat- 
ing of these schemes represents some purely human or social inter- 
ests, some organization for the promotion of “ humanitarian” ends, as 
the great object for which the race has been toiling, as the grand se- 
cret so long hidden in the womb of parturient time, with which she 
has been in travail these six thousand years, and of which she is soon 
to be delivered. But never was there so long a labor for so slight a 
progeny. This toil of all the nations, these conflicts of the church, 
this slow advance through strife, only to issue in the securing of po- 
litical rights and a better social state I If any view could lead us to 
despair of Providence and of man, it is such a view of human history 
as this. All the great labors and conflicts of the past have been for 
unreal objects. And this is the view of those who believe in man 
alone, and in the supremacy of reason ; they are the very ones who 
find the least of truth in history, and nothing of permanency in the 
church, which still has been made up of rational men. 

But while protesting against such philosophcmes and such a view 
of human history, as essentially defective, and contrary to fact, we 
should also be careful not to err on the other extreme, and deny hu- 
man rights and human reason, and be indifferent to social progress. 
It is a dishonor to the church to suppose that it can be indifferent 
to these questions. One of the ends of Christianity, not its highest 
end, but necessary thereto, is to elevate reason, to secure freedom, 
and to enhance all social blessings. To take any other ground is to 
leave Christianity in the back ground. The Christian church must 
set itself right with these, or it loses its hold of the age, as did Rome, 
three centuries ago. It must show its superiority to all other sys- 
tems, chiefly by showing that only on its basis can human rights be 
safely adjusted, human welfare promoted, and a higher social state 
introduced among mankind. Christianity is designed to make this 
world fairer, and wiser, and happier. It must show its supremacy, 
by laboring for all human interests with the wisest zeal and the calm- 
est energy, and the most assured conviction, keeping them subordinate 
in theory and in life, to the one comprehensive purpose which in- 
cludes all the others, and that is, redemption from sin. Without 
haste, but without rest, earnestly, yet wisely, protesting against all 
that is unjust, and laboring for its eradication, with an intense sym- 
pathy for all who suffer, and bear the burdens, and know the wretch- 
edness of our mortal life, giving with the largest charity, having the 
very spirit of self-sacrifice in heart and in life, ever working for 
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truth and righteousness, and believing that they will eome, using, as 
has been said, the very ruins of our earth, to build up the temple of 
oar Lori, — in such a spirit, and with such ends, ‘must the church of 
the redeemed labor, if it is to set forth the inherent superiority of the 
Christian system ; and under such aspects must it be viewed, that it 
may realise the foil idea of the kingdom of Christ, as a holy society 
exhibiting, the manifest glory of the supreme God in the redemp- 
taw of mankind from all the consequences of the great apostasy. 

Such is the sublime view of the great objects at which God is aim- 
ing, and of the final destiny of the raoe, which is given us in the 
Christian church and its history. All the interests of the human 
uace are garnered np in its comprehensive purposes. It has princi- 
ples so universal and efficient, that they alone can reconcile the con- 
flicts and restore the disorders of our fallen state. It gives us the 
most elevated and inspiring view of the ultimate destiny of the hu- 
man race. It gives us not a speculation, but a real historical econo- 
my ; not a merely projected scheme, but one which has endured and 
oonquered, one which has thus far approved itself as adapted to hu- 
man wants and to human welfare. It gives us a kingdom which 
reaches forward through the world, beyond the world, even to the 
etemky of our being. It is a kingdom, too, in which are first ad- 
justed the highest antagonisms, as the means of harmonizing all our 
leaser conflicts. It gives us agencies sufficient to carry all these ends 
into fulfilment This kingdom, reposing for its foundation upon the 
purpose of the Father, centering in the God-man, divine and human 
both, animated by the living energy of the Holy Spirit, adjusting the 
Delations between a holy God and a sinful world, intended to recon- 
cile men with each other as well as with God, and having for its ob- 
ject the final redemption of mankind, — such a kingdom is as far 
superior in its majesty and rightful authority to any merely philoso- 
phical speculation about the destiny of the race, as fact is superior to 
theory, and as a divinely-revealed system is superior to the one-sided 
excogitations of the poor sciolist, who talks as if humanity were all, 
and as if his own speculations were the first light that has ever illu- 
mined the earth. 

This exhibition of the great ends to be wrought out by the church 
completes the scientific view of its history, and gives to it fulness and 
soundness ; that which was from the beginning in the purpose of the 
Father is that which is realized in the end in the kingdom of his Son. 
And thus the circle is completed, the end returns to the beginning, 
and God is all in all. 
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And if the inquiry about the ends for which the race was made is 
a necessary inquiry, if no science can be complete which does not 
answer it, and if that science is best, which answers it from the point 
of view which embraces all the relations of man, then, on the basis of 
the Christian revelation, may we erect the best science of human his- 
tory, for here we know by the sure word of prophecy, what is the 
great end set before the human race. 

Such a scientific view of the history of the church as is that, whose 
outline we have thus attempted to sketch, gives us the real philosophy 
of human history, and that, too, not on speculative but on historical 
grounds. That there is such a philosophy not all the vagaries and 
delusions of infidel speculations should lead us to deny. They should 
rather induce us to use the old prerogative of our faith, that of turn- 
ing the weapons forged in the camp of its enemies, into the means of 
its own defence and victory. They should lead us to show that that 
view of human nature and destiny, which is given by the light of 
Christianity, is immeasurably more comprehensive and elevating, 
more friendly to real progress and rights, more accordant with the 
whole welfare of mankind, and more consistent with all the facts of 
history than any scheme which infidel speculation is capable of pro- 
jecting. Until any one can propound a system, which shall propose 
to do more, and what is more needed, than the redemption of a sinful 
world through an incarnate God, in an eternal kingdom, whose bless- 
ings are bestowed on all who will accept them, the supremacy of 
Christianity as a system must needs be conceded. And this is our 
confidence — either Christianity is to go on, and do its work, and re- 
deem the race — or it will be superseded by something higher and 
better, and if so, — by what? 

And it is our conviction that if any would really study the history 
of our earth in a truly philosophical and docile spirit, even if he be- 
gan from the merely human point of view, asking only what has ac- 
tually approved itself as best and highest to man, that he would be 
led through the race above the race ; that from the very facts of the 
case he would come to the recognition of the existence, and authority 
and need of just such a kingdom, and of just such a view of human 
history, as is given us in the records of the Christian church. If any 
do not come to such a result, it is because they do not study history 
in a truly inductive spirit, or else they study it with some precon- 
ceived bias against Christianity. Those who think metaphysics to be 
the highest of blessings, and abstractions to be the great realities, 
might come to different results* But this is because they have neither 
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reverence for facto, nor & right method of interpreting them. They 
do not study history to learn, but to try their own schemes upon it. 
They destroy the substance of the facts to make out their theories. 
There was once a statue of Isis, veiled, in the hall of a priest’s temple 
at Memphis. His son, longing to see the face, struck off the veil 
with hammer and chisel, and found only a block of raw, shapeless 
stone. And this wise child is no unapt representative of those who 
study history without reverence, and without taking into account the 
fact that man is a religious being ; they may strike off the veil of the 
divinity, and then say there is no divinity there ; but they have not 
studied the statue, they have only tried the power of a hammer and 
a chisel. If we reverence the divinity that is in history, we shall see 
it through its veil, we shall feci and know its power, we shall see that 
there is a divinity which shapes man’s ends, rough-hew them as he 
may. 

I should be doing a silent injustice to the memory of a venerable 
and beloved teacher, if I closed this part of my subject without ac- 
knowledging my indebtedness for a right view of church history to 
the teachings and writings of the most eminent church historian of 
our day, the venerated and beloved Neander. His favorite motto, 
inscribed under his likeness was — Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face. In this spirit he lived and studied, 
and now, we trust, he sees face to face, taken, alas ! too soon, as we 
vainly say, in the midst of his gigantic toil upon his incomparable 
history. Still can we see that familiar and bent frame, that counte- 
nance so Jewish in outline, and so Christian in expression when he 
let out upon you the full light of his eyes, usually veiled. The re- 
cords of the Christian church were the study of his life, and his works 
are a monument to the dignity of its history. He explored the dark 
mines and brought to light radiant treasures. He united the most 
laborious research, with the most genial sympathy for all that is hu- 
man, for all that is Christian. We almost forget that he may have 
been too lenient, when we remember how easy it is to be too intole- 
rant. We think less that he fails in the graphic narrative of detail, 
because we feel so deeply the richness of that spirit, which could 
make the whole of Christian history so dear to our hearts, and so 
elevating to our faith. While we would ever judge his particular 
opinions only by the highest standard, we would speak of himself as 
we ought to speak of a man, who passed through all the conflicts of 
his age and country, and kept Arm and high his conviction of the su- 
pernatural origin of Christianity, and had a living sense of Christ’s 
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grace, and in all his Kfe and writings exemplified the power of that 
faith which overcometh the world, and of that charity which is the 
greatest of the virtues. And the anobtrusiveaess of his studiouB fife 
has been equalled only by the extent of his growing influence. His 
memorial shall not depart away, and his name shall live from gene- 
ration to generation. 

II. The Worth of the Science of Church History. If the view we 
have given of the science of church history be comet, we can hardly 
over-estimate its value for all who are interested in the great prob- 
lems of human destiny, and especially for those who are to be the 
preachers of the gospel of Christ, m our age and country. 

1. And it has, in the first place, an inherent dignity'. It is valuable 
fee its own sake. 

If man was made to know, so that all knowledge is good, then 
must that history be of on elevating influence, and most worthy ef 
regard, which reveals to us what the race is for, what it has been and 
is to be, and which brings ns into the heart of all its conflicts. Them 
is something admirable, worthy even of our wonder, in seeing the 
might and progress of a spiritual kingdom in a sinful world. There 
is no history to be compared with it in its intrinsic interest and gran- 
deur. Beginning among the hills of Judea, it went forth amid the 
chaos of pagan idolatries, and within a century its churches were 
planted, in spite of persecution, in all the chief cities of the Roman em- 
pire. It became strong through suffering. The succession to its chief 
churches was, as Ranke says, a succession to martyrdom, as well as 
to office, bnt the succession was always fulL It fought in the shade, 
only because the air was filled with the arrows of its foes. It became 
so strong in Rome, that neither a Nero nor a Decius could quench 
its fires in blood. The persecutions of a Diocletian through the 
whole empire, only served to reveal its hidden might As Dante 
says of the Pope, that his adversity was great, until he became great 
in his adversity, so was it with the early church ; and when it became 
great in its adversity, and the emperors could not suppress it, then 
they bowed before it It had existed in the catacombs, but under 
Constantine it was established upon the throne of the Caesars, and 
its worship was celebrated in the basilicas of Constantinople. It 
changed the whole face of the ancient world. When the northern 
barbarian hordes desolated the empire, the church was consolidated 
and prepared for their coming ; so that although Italy was laid waste, 
the kingdom of Christ subdued these fierce foes unto herself. This 
irruption of the North upon the 8outh, was the providential means 
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of spreading Christianity from the south to the north of Europe. 
The church converted the Teutonic races, which, under its auspices, 
have been the regenerating element in modern civilization. When 
the balance of the political power of Europe was transferred from 
the south to the north, the Papacy of the south resisted and subdued 
the imperial encroachments, in that long strife between Guelph and 
Ghibelline. It gave to Europe strength to resist that Moslem zeal 
which strove to scale its battlements. It influenced the prowess of 
that honorable yet corrupt chivalry, which showed both its might 
and its blindness, in regaining the sepulchre of our Lord. Through 
its very successes, the church had now become almost inebriated ; and 
in the pride of its power, it usurped the place due only to its Head. 
Yet, even in the night of the middle ages, its scholars were giving 
needed shape and precision to its theological systems. The learning 
which it brought from the East, awakened a new spirit of inquiry ; 
its despotism provoked national resistance; its Pelagianism called 
out the spiritual prowess of the heroes of the Reformation, and the 
old Gospel was spoken anew in their mother tongues, to the waiting 
nations. Rome was left in the south ; and, among tbe free and inves- 
tigating nations of the north, the church exhibited itself in new forms, 
to meet the exigencies of that new spirit which was spreading among 
the people. It was a new trial for the Christian church, whether it 
could maintain its authority in the midst of freedom of thought and 
of philosophical research. And Protestantism has proved to us that it 
can, — the thoughtful Protestantism of the Lutheran churches, and 
the aggressive and advancing Protestantism of the Reformed churches. 
To the latter was vouchsafed the office of maintaining the supremacy 
of Christianity among the freest, the most commercial nations of the 
earth. The aggressive and progressive portion of modern church 
history, belongs to this branch of the church. And nobly has it 
fulfilled its office, both in the old world and in the new. Calvin, 
once said the greatest living German historian, was the virtual foun- 
der of the United States of America. And here the Christian church 
still lies at the basis of our institutions, and sustains them by its 
power, which we feel the less, because it is so equally diffused. It 
has grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength. 
That sacred kingdom which began its contesting course at the city of 
Jerusalem, and passed victorious from Asia to Europe, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic, which crossed the Atlantic in adventu- 
rous barks, has extended itself through the length and breadth of 
our land, and is now planted on the borders of the vast Pacific, to 
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carry back, it may be, the treasures of its grace, from island to island, 
in a returning course, to the continent and the hills whence it first 
sprung, and fill Jerusalem with a higher praise. 

And what other history can tell such a tale, or knows such marvels, 
such conflicts, and such victories ? 

And there is not only this, its external life, — there is also its hid- 
den, spiritual life, — there are its spiritual heroes. It has its array 
of martyrs and confessors. Th*rc is the refiner’s fire, and in it the 
molten gold. It perpetually renews the story of the burning bush 
that is not consumed. It tells us of those who have taken poverty 
for their bride, and, for the good of souls, gone to the ends of the 
earth. It tells us of those who “have done things worthy to be 
written, and written what is worthy to be read.” There are rivers 
of peace, gently flowing, “ life, love and joy still gliding through ; * 
through its whole history runs the river of God, whose depths are 
ever peaceful, thougli its surface be tom by the storms. And thus, 
from the history of Christ’s church we may draw such spiritual les- 
sons, that it shall be to us indeed a “ book of holy doctrine,” nourish- 
ing our hearts in the truth and love of God.” 

2. Another point of view under which the value of church history 
may be considered, to which our limits allow us only to advert, is its 
bearings on the vindication of God’s providence in his moral govern- 
ment of the world. The strongest objections to God’s providential 
rule, are on the field of history ; and in the history and progress of 
the Christian church, with the aims it has in view, we have our best 
basis for a reply to the objections. Without the light of Christianity, 
human history is dark indeed, and hardly intelligible to any serious 
mind. And though difficulties may be left even from the Christian 
point of view, yet the most perplexing questions arc solved, and 
solved not in the way of bare possibility and speculation, but on the 
ground of actual facts, on the basis of a revealed economy, which is 
full of blessings and of grace for the human race. This gives us 
points that “throb with light,” in the midst of all the darkness. 
God’s government of the world is thus seen to vindicate itself. As the 
scientific study of nature has given the best reply to the well-known 
Lucretian objection, “ stat tanta praedita culpa,” so the thorough study 
of history will reveal to us a wisdom in the divine dealings, which is 
the best answer to inconsiderate objections to the moral government 
of God. But we cannot dwell upon this topic farther, became for 
oar present objects it is more needful to consider a third aspect 
under winch the value of church history may be considered. 
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8. And that it, it* general doctrinal bearings. Church history 
comprises the history of doctrines. This is its more important por- 
tion. It gives us the real internal life of the church. And it is a 
field more fruitful in interest ttian is almost any other portion of this 
history. Here we have that greatest of controversies, between phi- 
losophy and faith, of which all external conflicts are but the symbol. 
Here we are taught how Christianity approves itself as the highest 
reason. Here, too, we see that 

“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal life of God is hers, 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshippers.” 

It is animating to follow this record, and note the stadia of that grand 
process through which the church has been passing, in order to come 
to a full comprehension of God's revealed will, and to reconcile the 
verities of Christianity with all other known truth. Each age has 
here had its special office. It is as if no one period had been able to 
grasp the full meaning of revelation ; the first age was devoted to the 
Incarnation and the Trinity ; the next to sin and grace ; the next 
more especially to the polity and the sacraments ; the age of scholas- 
ticism to a systematizing of the previous labors. The Reformation 
brought out into bold relief the doctrine of justification, and the true 
idea of the church, while it delivered the church from an usurped 
ecclesiastical authority, and it produced the largest body of symbols 
and confessions. Then came the period of the conflict of Christianity 
at all points, even to its foundations, with criticism and philosophy, 
its contests with all the forms of infidelity, and the great attempt — 
in the midst of which we now stand — to reconcile the whole of 
Christianity with all the thoughts and interests of the race, to bring 
all our knowledge of human and divine things into one self-consistent 
system. 

And whoever reads this inspiring record in a right spirit, will find 
h to have a two-fold value ; it guards against heresy, and it confirms 
the essential truths of Christianity. 

It is a preservative against error, according to the maxim, “ fore- 
warned, forearmed.* 9 Many an objection made against what are called 
the formulas of doctrine, would vanish, if the history of thene formu- 
las were known. And, in fact, they cannot be thoroughly under- 
stood excepting in the light of their history, which tells us the reason 
for almost every word in the chief definitions. The formula then 
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becomes full of life. If it is seen how Arius, and Pelagias, and Sa- 
bellius, were conquered, we shall give less heed to the attenuated 
repetition of their thrice slain objections. It is a wise saying, M that 
only he who is able to trace an error to its roots, can tear it up by 
the roots.” If we get at the roots, we need not spend so much time 
on the new sprouts of heresy. We shall thus be less apt to quake 
at every objection to the truth, and we shall have more of that calm- 
ness which is one prognostic of victory. 

Of equal service is the history of doctrines, in confirming us in 
the truth. If, in the year 1384, Wyckliffe could write, “ Truly aware 
I am, that the doctrine of the gospel may, for a season, be trampled 
under foot, and even suppressed by the threatenings of Antichrist, 
but equally sure I am that it shall never be extinguished, for it is 
the recording of the truth itself,” much more may we say this now, 
with a faith confirmed by the history of almost five subsequent cen- 
turies. There have been, and there will be, conflicts; but those 
truths which are both old and new, which are always and never old, 
which are always and never new, have still maintained their vantage 
ground. Those very truths, against which human reason has brought 
the subtlest objections, the Incarnation, the Trinity, Atonement, Jus- 
tification and Regeneration, those very truths, which to the super- 
ficial view seem contrary to reason, because they are above mere 
natural reason, are the ones which have received the strongest additional 
confirmation, in the progress of doctrinal discussion, which have ap- 
proved themselves as fundamental in the Christian system. Thus, 
for example, the doctrine respecting the Person of our Lord, the 
union of the human and divine natures in his sacred person, that cen- 
tral doctrine of Christianity, has been assailed by every imaginable ob- 
jection ; some have denied his divinity, at the expense of his humanity ; 
others, his humanity at the expense of his divinity ; others still, have 
feigned a nature neither human nor divine ; some have confounded the 
natures ; others have divided the person ; every form of philosophy, in 
each successive age, has done battle against this most vital and most 
comprehensive truth — and almost every form of philosophy has 
come at last to pay it obeisance. It has maintained its hold, so that 
in every century men have bowed at the name of Jesus, with such 
love and faith, as none but a suffering God-man could inspire. And 
the history of this truth reveals to us its sublimity and authority, and 
shows us the great practical end to be gained by a review of past 
controversy, and that is, in the mutations of human opinions to see 
the immutability and progress of divine truth. 
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4 This study of church history is of importance, not only in these 
general doctrinal aspects, but also, in the fourth place, in its applica- 
tion to present controversy. 

We live in an age and in a country of sects and of controversies, 
and this is not so bad as an age of indifference or of spiritual bondage. 
Sects are better than coercion, and controversy than thoughtlessness. 

But this variety of opinions imposes the necessity of a broader 
theological culture, so that we may know the grounds of difference 
and the points of agreement. The study of the history of opinions 
contributes to this. 

All present controversy has a tendency to sharpen and limit the 
vision ; the study of history has a tendency “ to inbreed within us,” 
what Milton ealls, u that generous and Christianly reverence one of 
another, which is the very nurse and guardian of Christian charity.” 
It gives a position above the controversy which is of inestimable 
value, especially to him who is involved in the controversy. Thus 
can we best distinguish between the essential and the contingent. 

All intense doctrinal discussion has, likewise, a tendency to run 
back upon metaphysical distinctions, and to make these appear of too 
great relative importance ; and as these distinctions are not so readily 
apprehended by the popular mind, there is a strong disposition on the 
part of the polemic, for the sake of popular effect, really to misinter- 
pret his opponent, and to say that he denies the whole of a truth, 
when he only objects to some one of the forms in which it may be 
stated. And this, too, in forgetfulness of the fact that phraseology, 
which to the popular mind is definite, has become indefinite among 
theologians through the stress of controversy. The study of doctrinal 
history does not make any one less scrupulous in the use of terms, 
but rather more so ; and it also shows the value of nice distinctions, 
and that is, that they are rather scientific than practical ; and it makes 
one averse to the petty and easy art of the unscrupulous polemic, 
who appeals to popular prejudice to sustain a cause which he is in 
danger of losing in argument He, who knows the full history of 
controversy, will be as little disposed as any one, to tamper with the 
truth for the sake of novelty ; he will see the wisdom of the forms in 
which it is embodied ; but he ought also to acquire such breadth of 
vision, that he will not unnecessarily exalt minor points of difference, 
even for the sake of displaying hie own orthodoxy. It is easy to gain 
the notoriety of a polemic -—little knowledge is needed to that; it is 
easy to exalt the difference between Old School and New, between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalism ; but it is wiser and better to 
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work together for our common good, and against our common fees. 
A state of things in our American churches, which should lead to 
more serious collisions between those so substantially at one as are 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, which should annul that M 
Christian freedom and brotherhood, which made transitions from one 
to the other easy and unnoticed, could not be too much deplored. 
Far distant be the time, when it can be said, that he who would go 
from hence thither cannot, neither ought any man to come hither 
from thence. 

But the controversies among Protestants are not those in which 
church history has the most solid and needed lessons to convey. 
There is the still more important and urgent controversy between 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic communions. While the 
political power of Rome is dying out at the heart, its spiritual claims 
are exalted at the extremities. And from the very nature of the 
Romish polity, this spiritual includes a political claim, wherever it 
can be enforced. Its dignitaries may praise republicanism, and tole- 
ration, and rights of conscience, and the social compact, in republican 
cathedrals and in the halls of Congress ; but, behind the rights of man 
are the rights of the church, the toleration they invoke is for them 
and not for mankind, the inviolable conscience is the Roman Catholic 
conscience ; and, above all social compacts, is a sovereign and infalli- 
ble church. They catch the popular ear by words, which when inter- 
preted in the light of their full system, are abhorrent to the popular 
ear. It may be, that they will yet be plagued by their own inven- 
tions, and that what is policy in the leaders may become conviction 
in the followers. 

And this church invites us to a conflict, which cannot long be put 
off. It throws down the gauntlet, and boasts of our decline, pervert- 
ing the facts of modern history, as it forged donations and decretals 
of alL And there is need among our ministry of a more thorough 
study of its real character, for the flowing lines by which we now 
vaguely define its differences from us, are not the real lines on which 
the battle is to be fought Rivers are said to be good for the boun- 
daries of peaceful States, but bad for the defence of armies. If we 
would learn the real power and strategy of Rome we must away from 
the rivers, to its hills and encampments. 

The strength of Rome is in its completeness and consistency as an 
organic system. The Roman Catholic system is the most compre- 
hensive, subtle, self-consistent, flexible and inflexible polity, which 
the mind of man ever wrought out for purposes of spiritual and tern- 
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pond authority. Its parts are knit together. Doctrines, polity and 
rites— they are all members of one body, an organized, aggressive 
and zealous spiritual hierarchy, whose claims ran through all the re- 
lations of life, trespass upon the sanctity of the family, unbind the 
oaths of political allegiance, and know no human or civil rights, which 
are not subordinate. From the cradle to the grave it accompanies 
each of its members with its mystical sacraments. It changes its as- 
tute policy at each emergency ; as has been said, “it neutralized 
Aristotelianism by scholasticism, printing by art, the Albigenses by 
the Franciscan order, and a Luther by a Loyola.” It is wise even 
to wiliness, and when it seems to snccumb, it is just preparing to strike. 
It has something of that insatiable variety which Cicero attributes to 
nature, and also of that complex order, which modern science finds 
everywhere in nature. It can afford to be inconsistent for a moment, 
that it may be consistent in the end ; it can outbid any other system 
with both the populace and the politician. It is by turns servile and 
despotic. And its systematic power is rivalled only by its zeal, and 
its zeal is not greater than is its adaptedness to almost all moods and 
classes of mind. It awes by its power those whom it cannot enchant 
by its flatteries ; it is harmless to the submissive, meek to the inquir- 
ing, and intolerant to every adversary. It appeals to all the senses 
in its varied rites ; it charms the understanding by the consistency of 
its system, and it subdues reason itself by its claims to infallibility. 
It is seductive to the barbarian, and alluring to the imaginative ; its 
later converts have been among cultivated minds, who have lost sym- 
pathy with human rights, and despaired of reason, and were glad to 
submit to a venerable authority, which was strong through its tradi- 
tions, and unfaltering in its aspirations. And all its policy and efforts 
look forward to one great end, that of a spiritual domination, embrac- 
ing all the great temporal interests ; the supremacy of a single see, 
having its seat in that ancient, venerable Rome, which, having con- 
quered the whole of the old world, and been supreme in mediaeval 
times, would also give the law to the whole modem world, and make 
of Rome the centre of the earth. 

While the strength of the Roman Catholic system is thus to be 
found in its consistency, and completeness and pliancy as an organ- 
ized whole, the arguments in its favor, and its means of defence 
against assault are chiefly on historical grounds. From the nature of 
the case, its claims to unity, infallibility and supremacy stand or fall 
with its tradition. This open foe of all our Protestantism, and this 
covert foe of all our civil rights can be thoroughly undermined only 
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on the historic field. The wisdom of the Reformers was seen as eon* 
apicuously in the production of the Magdeburg Centuries, as in any 
other of their works, and the Annaies of Baronius, with ail its con- 
tinuations, have not filled up the breaches which were then made 
in the Roman bulwarks. A superficial study of history may be fa- 
vorable to the Papacy, but a thorough exploration reveals the gaps 
in its assumed successions, destroys the figments of its traditions, 
shows the arts by which it came to power, and the gradual rise of its 
corruptions until Christ was hidden, and Christianity externalized 
and materialized, and the whole ecclesiastical system wrought out 
under Pelagian views of human nature and carnal views of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom. And the modem portion of that history exhibits 
the judgment that has been passed upon this usurping hierarchy. 
Even if, on historical grounds, Borne might prove itself fit for the 
middle ages, on the same grounds it can be proved unfit for the mod- 
em world. What might have been Catholic in mediaeval times, is 
sectarian in modem times. Its history since the Reformation con- 
tarns an argument against it as strong as is that derived from the 
record of the growth of its previous corr u p ti ons. Under the aider of 
the attack, it did indeed at first exhibit the revival of mossicnavy 
seal ; but its Eastern missions have died away, and its churches m 
South America ore among the most corrupt forms of Christianity. 
In Europe, its intolerance has provoked all the great religious warn} 
it has armed the Inquisition with new powers ; it has published the 
decrees of Trent; and it has produced, denounced and welcomed 
back the society of the Jesuits. The decrees of Trent and the Jeso- 
its are the great products of Rome since the Reformation ; and in 
these decrees it has petrified itself in its doctrinal corruptions, and hi 
the Society of Jesus we have a body, all whose spirit does violence 
to the sacred name it bears. In our own country we might have mere 
hope of its reform, were it not that its leading advocates are so thor- 
oughly hostile to our general spirit as a people, and so ultrarmantane 
in all their tendencies. 

And it is also worthy of remark, that in all the great contests of 
Christianity with its modern foes, Rome has kept in the back’grouncL 
Once it led. But from the very nature of its system, it is not able to 
meet manfully the questions between science and revelation, between 
philosophy and faith, between the past and the present. The honor 
of these conflicts has been given to Protestantism ; all the controver- 
sies between materialism and pantheism on the one side, and Chris* 
tianity on the other, have been conducted under Protestant auspices* 
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Rome does not know how to reconcile Christianity with popular rights, 
nor reason with revelation. It cannot do this on the basis of its 
system. It has said something about these things, but it has not dis- 
cussed them. It can enforce duties, but it cannot recognize rights. 
It does not know man as man. Nor does it know, nor is it able to 
satisfy the highest spiritual wants of man. It is not fitted to grapple 
with the great social problems of modem life. And while the whole 
of modem society is stirred to its depths by these great questions, 
which must be met and answered, this venerable hierarchy, in its 
great councils, is busying itself most intensely with that most impor- 
tant theological inquiry, upon which so much can be said and so little 
known the immaculate conception of the virgin. 

A review of the whole history of the Roman Catholic Church is 
thus one of the best means for refuting its claims, showing us that 
what it attempts in theory never has been realized in fact ; that, if in 
its grandeur, it be like the venerable cathedrals in which its service 
is chanted, it is also like the greatest of these cathedrals in another 
respect, and that is, it has never been completed, — as also in another 
point, that however grand they are, they are not large enough to hold, 
nor strong enough to bind that spiritual Christianity, which rests in 
Christ and not in the church, in justification and not in works, and 
which is ever favorable to human reason and to human rights. 

5. That same history of the Church, which may thus be of use in 
respect to present controversy, is also of value in preparing us for 
the future. It has a prophetic office. It bids us look forward to 
the progress of the church, and to the unity of the church. 

“ It is a maxim in the military art,” once said Napoleon, “ that 
the army which remains in its entrenchments is beaten,” and emi- 
nently does this hold true of the moral conflicts of the race. And 
as we read the record of the past victories of the church, we realize 
more fully its missionary character, and acquire greater confidence in 
the reality of the scriptural promise that the kingdoms of this world 
6hall become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 

And for the future unity of the church, as well as for its missionary 
expansion, the study of church history may serve to prepare us. 

If any lesson is written broad and deep upon the whole course of 
Christ* 8 militant church, it is this, that the unity of the church is to be 
the consummation of the church, and not the means of its consumma- 
tion. This unity is to be attained by means of its inward life, and not 
by means of its outward forms. External unity is not Christian 
union. Nothing is more conspicuous in Christian history, than the 
Vol. VHL No. 30. 88 
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disdain with which external forms and successions have been treated 
when they cramped the spiritual power and progress of the Christian 
ohurch. Nor is such unity to be found in a sacrifice of faith to feel- 
ing, though without the feeling it cannot be realised. There must 
indeed be more of Christian charity, and a more whole-souled faith, 
living in the great spiritual realities of God’s kingdom in Christ. 
But there must also be — and here is where the study of the doc- 
trinal history of the church has its important bearings, — a thorough 
and comprehensive review of the whole course of Christian theology, 
so that each sect and each doctrine may be judged in the light of the 
great central truths of the Christian system, and receive its true re- 
lative position. Put the church question, and the sacramental ques- 
tion, and the inquiries concerning divine sovereignty and free agency ; 
put the doctrines of atonement, and justification, and regeneration, 
in their real relations to Christ the living Head ; exalt his person 
and work, and his intimate relations to believers ; make him the cen- 
tre of our systems, as he is of our feith, as he is of the divine reve- 
lation, as he is of the history of the church, as he is of the whole 
history of our fallen race, as he is of the whole kingdom of God in 
time and in eternity, and we are advancing farthest and fastest to- 
wards that unity of the church which is to be its hallowed consum- 
mation. And that he is this centre, the whole history of his church, 
next to the Scriptures, gives the most convincing evidence. 

In the spirit in which I have now attempted to set forth the nature 
and the worth of the science of Church History, it will be my aim to 
teach it, as the Lord may give me strength, in training in this school 
of the prophets such a ministry as our American churches now need. 
If ever churches needed a thoroughly trained ministiy, it is our 
American churches in their present position and conflicts. If all the 
wisdom and fulness of the Christian system ever needed to be poured 
into the very heart of any society, ours is that society, — so united 
in a few great political and religious convictions, and so divided on 
all other points. Though the mariner has a richly-freighted baric, 
and all the powers of steam, and even the terrestrial magnet, he needs 
more than ever the stars and the sun, and the best instruments of 
science, to tell him where he is. No theological education can be too 
thorough for our ministry, which does not interfere with the higher 
moral and spiritual qualifications for the ministerial work. And the 
most thorough intellectual discipline does not do this, though an infe- 
rior culture may. For the most sublime truths of the Christian sys- 
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tem are those which have the greatest practical efficiency ; and the 
most comprehensive study of these truths will enable the preacher 
to apply them most directly and wisely to the heart and life, and such 
study alone can qualify him to answer all the objections which he 
must encounter. Only he who knows the times in which he lives, 
can act upon the times ; and only he who has studied the past, can 
know the present, and act wisely for the future. 

We need a ministry trained for conflict and discussion, and trained 
through investigation and discussion ; for on the field of open contro- 
versy all the great questions which come thick and fast upon us are 
to be adjusted. We need a ministry qualified to refute error by show- 
ing its grounds, and to advance truth by displaying its symmetry ; 
which can meet argument by argument, a vain philosophy by a higher 
wisdom, novel speculations by showing either that they are too novel 
or too antiquated, pretended ecclesiastical claims by pointing to the 
gaps in the succession, and the assumptions of an infallible church by 
the documents that prove its fallibility. We need a ministry which 
shall be conservative without bigotry, and progressive without law- 
lessness 5 which shall neither nail the conscious needle to the north, 
nor strive to watch without the needle’s guidance ; which shall hold 
the truth in its fulness, and the truth in its simplicity, and the truth 
in its symmetry, and the truth in its power; which shall sympathize 
with all human wants and woes, and which above all temporal wants - 
shall labor for the spiritual welfare of immortal souls ; which shall be 
ready to live and to die for the church as the body of Christ, and for 
Christ as the Head of the church, and for all men for the sake of 
Christ and his kingdom. 

We need a ministry filled with the powers' of the world to come ; 
living in the grand realities of God’s spiritual kingdom, and really 
believing that it is the Lord’s ; that he hath not forsaken it, that he 
will not forget it ; that though a woman may forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb, yet God 
will not forget his Zion. Behold, he says, I have graven it upon the 
palms of my hands, and thy walls are continually before me. Fear 
not, for I am with thee. I will bring thy seed from the East, and 
gather thee from the West; I will say to the North give up, and to 
the South keep not back ; bring my sons from far, and my daughters 
from the ends of the earth. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Sedgwick’s Discourse. 1 

In the Numbers of the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1850, and Jan., 1851, 
we adverted to the systems of education pursued at the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and to the reforms proposed, or now carrying into effect. 
The great question in regard to those venerable seats of learning, as well as 
in respect to the American colleges, founded on the English model, is, Shall 
they be reformed or revolutionized ? Shall the discipline and course of 
studies be radically altered, or shall salutary, yet not fundamental, changes be 
effected, from time to time, as the wants of advancing civilization and knowl- 
edge shall demand ? Many persons, both in England and in this country, 
are calling for a reorganization of the college system, so that it may conform 
more or less to the German university course, rather than to the English, 
and so that physical and mechanical science may become a prominent, if not 
the absorbing subject of study. We have endeavored to show (and we may 
do it more at length, hereafter) that no such reorganization is demanded. 
The study of the mathematics and classics must remain as the basis of the 
system. No substitute, as regards their effect in disciplining the mind, will 
ever be found. Besides, no wise man would sever these collegiate systems 
from the Past. They are rich — especially the English universities — in 
historic fame. Their present means of doing good, depends in no fnna.il de- 
gree, on these historical associations. Much of the best education acquired 
at these seats of knowledge, is the effect of silent and intangible influences, 
which a radical reform would sweep away. 

We have also shown, that the university of Cambridge, whatever may be 
said of Oxford, has not been inattentive to the new claims made upon it in 
the progress of society. It has undergone great changes, and adopted many 
improvements within the last fifty years. In confirmation of previous testi- 
monies which we have adduced, we are glad to quote some facts from Pro <1 
Sedgwick. These are of great value, as they come from one eminent in 
natural science, always in favor of judicious reforms, (now acting as a mem- 
ber of the royal university commission,) and perfectly competent to testify, 
as he has been almost half a century resident in the university, as an under- 
graduate, or fellow, and professor. 

1 A Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge. By Adam 
Sedgwick, M. A., F. R. S., Woodwardian Professor of Geology, and Fellow of 
Trinity College. Fifth edition, with additions, and a Preliminary Dissertation. 
London, 1850. pp. ceccxlii, and 822. This edition may be regarded as a new 
work, the fourth edition containing only 169 pages. A large portion of the new 
edition is taken up in refuting the views advanced in the Vestiges of Creadon. 
The whole volume is full of interest to the general reader. 
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Since the general peace of Europe, the numbers at Cambridge are more 
than double what they were before. Thirty years are gone since the form- 
ation of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. In the Transactions, there is 
hardly a subject which has engaged the attention of the great mathematicians 
of Europe, that is not discussed in original papers of great value. All the 
powers of high analysis have been brought to bear on the most severe and 
knotty questions of physics. The only great discoveries in physical astron- 
omy, made by Englishmen since Newton, have been made at Cambridge, 
Mr. Airy’s discovery of the long period of perturbation in the earth’s orbit, 
by the planet Venus, and Mr. Adams’s theoretic discovery of a planet exter- 
nal to Uranus, both the results of enormous labor and consummate mathe- 
matical skill. In the early port of the last century, Queen Anne dined in 
Trinity College, and conferred the honor of knighthood on Newton. In 
1847, Queen Victoria offered the same honor to Mr. Adams. On the same 
occasion, Sir John Herschel presented to Prince Albert, the chancellor, the 
first bound copy of his Astronomical Observations, made at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Completion of the Telescopic Survey of the whole 
Surface of the visible Heavens, begun in 1825. 

Prof. Sedgwick goes on to say that, during the last four years, in the Fel- 
lowship examinations at Trinity College, he has found that some of the 
younger men have shown a very exact knowledge of the Aristotelian logic 
and other kindred works, of the best metaphysical authors of the last cen- 
tury, and of the bold speculations of the modern German school. Annual 
courses of public lectures are now given in Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, Anatomy, Physiology, three courses in Divinity, also one course 
each in the Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek languages. Forty years ago, only 
one course in Divinity was given, and none in the three languages just named. 
Now, in these six departments, “ public lectures are read to good and earnest 
classes of young men.” The moral and metaphysical lectures of Dr. Whe- 
well, form an entirely new part of the academic course. 

During the last half century, the external aspect of the university has 
been greatly changed. The foundation of Downing College was laid in 
1807. Large additions, at great cost, have been made to several of these 
colleges. St. John's, with its new quadrangle, etc., stands preeminent A 
noble observatory, stocked with first-rate instruments, has been built from 
the corporate funds of the university, aided by private subscriptions. Four- 
teen quarto volumes of reduced observations, attest its activity. One side of 
a new quadrangle has been added to the public library. The upper floor 
will hold 100,000 volumes. The number of volumes has been trebled within 
the present century. Five or six thousand volumes are in constant circu- 
lation from the library, besides the thousands from the individual college 
libraries. A site for a new botanic garden has been purchased. An excel- 
lent anatomical museum has been collected. Two large collections in miner- 
alogy and geology have also been added. A magnificent museum of art has 
also arisen from the bequest of Viscount Fitzwilliam. 

The social and religious changes have not been less marked. “ Intempe- 
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ranee and convivial brawlings have ceased to disgrace die colleges." u In- 
temperance is now regarded as disgraceful, and ill befitting the manners of 
any one who wishes to pass under the name of a Christian and gentleman." 
“ We now see more earnestness, and decency, and gravity, in the conduct 
of our sons, than was seen in the early years of this century." Bishop Wil- 
son of Calcutta, in his last visit to England, spent some time at Cambridge, 
and expressed again and again, in very strong words, his conviction of the 
great social and moral benefits of the Cambridge training. La Place, a few 
days before his death, in conversation with Prof. Sedgwick, used these re- 
markable words : “ When 1 was a young man, 1 had not the means of trav- 
elling ; then came the terrible war of the Revolution ; and now I am too old 
to travel, and I must die without seeing the place where Newton made his 
great discoveries.” “ I think your teaching right, and were I in your place, 
I should deprecate any great organic change ; for 1 have lived long enough 
to know, what we did not at one time believe, that society cannot be upheld 
in happiness and honor, without the sentiments of religion.” Prof. Sedg- 
wick speaks in decided opposition to the Romanizing spirit of the Oxford 
Tracts, and asserts that they have not made a deep impression at Cambridge. 
In proof, he mentions the dissolution of the Camden Society, and adds, that 
no individual who was at all prominent at Cambridge, has apostatized to 
Rome. 


IL Woodbury's German Grammar . 1 

Most of the dictionaries and grammars of the German language for the 
use of the English student have been written by Germans. They resemble 
many commentaries on the Bible, copious on all the points which occasion 
no difficulty, brief and unsatisfactory on the harder passages. In studying 
a foreign language, we need clear and exact information on all the peculiar 
idioms, on the points where the language deviates from our own, not difficult 
for a native, but perplexing for a foreigner. The technical and colloquial 
expressions, the proverbs, the pithy sentences, should be fully illustrated. 
In German dictionaries, many compound words are omitted, where it is dif- 
ficult, especially for a beginner, to ascertain the shade of thought from the 
simple forms, or we are perplexed for want of a case in point A angle re- 
mark might have solved the difficulty. But the example or the illustration 
is not furnished, and the poor translator ends his wearisome search over eight 
or ten lexicons and grammars, no wiser than when he begun. The truth is, 
that these elementary books should be made by those who have experienced 
all the practical difficulties of learning the language, i. e. by Englishmen or 
Americans. We do not need any English-German part in the lexicon. 
In the grammar we would dispense with all remarks on the German dialects, 
if we could be enlightened fully on the difficult sounds and constructions, 

* 1 A New Method of Learning the German Language, embracing both the 
Analytic and Synthetic Modes of Instruction. By W. H. Woodbury. Second 
edition. New York : M. H. Newman & Co., 1851. pp. 504. 
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and idioms, on the little words, also, so, derm, dann, attch , nock, soUen, diirfen, 
ntimlich, etc. which are real and great stumbling-blocks to a beginner. 

The grammar before us seems to have been prepared by one who knew 
what was needed. He has not sought an opportunity to display his knowl- 
edge, or to construct theories on the forms and syntax, to weary his readers 
by superfluity in one part, and leave them thirsting for information in an- 
other. Ollendorff ’b plan has great excellencies, as is proved by the many 
copies and imitations of it But it is liable to the exception of being too 
practical. It has too much of a good thing. Children may study it for a 
long time, and not become deeply interested in the language. They need 
something more difficult, some mixture of abstract rules or propositions. Mr. 
Woodbury's fundamental idea is to unite the practical and theoretical, to 
blend the principle and the application, the doctrine and the illustration. 
For example, in the fourth lesson, the definite article, and the present tense 
singular of haben affirmatively and interrogatively, are declined ; then fol- 
lows an exercise, in which these two words are clearly illustrated. Thus the 
author proceeds from the simpler to the more difficult, till he has laid a good 
basis for the acquisition of this noble language. We are particularly glad to 
see the care which has been bestowed on the irregular verbs. They axe 
fully conjugated, and then follow elucidating remarks on diirfen, konnen, 
mogen, soUen, wollen, etc. There is an important section on the collocation 
of words. In another section, between two and three hundred idiomatic 
phrases are explained. The knotty conjunctions, also, come in for a good 
share of attention. The book concludes with fifty-four pages of reading les- 
sons and a vocabulary. In conclusion, we can confidently commend this 
grammar as one of the best we have seen on any modem language. It bears 
the marks of intelligent and conscientious labor on every page. The paper, 
type, etc. are all which could be desired. We observe that it is highly spo- 
ken of by educated Germans among us. 


HL Eubope Past and Present . 1 

This is a convenient and valuable compilation, by an educated continen- 
tal scholar, who seems to have lately taken up his abode in this country. It 
is introduced by some general remarks on the history and statistics, the geog- 
raphy and present condition of the European States. Then follow classi- 
fied facts in regard to each State, in considerable detail. Most of the nations 
of Europe furnish copious and systematic information at shorter or longer 
intervals, by means of a statistical bureau or some special provision for the 
purpose. To this information, the author appears to have had free access. 
The work is quite seasonable, as the people of this country have never felt 
so deep an interest in the social and religious condition of Europe, as they 

1 Europe, Past and Present ; a Comprehensive Manual of European Geogra- 
phy and History. By Francis H. Ungewitter, LL. D. New York : George P. 
Putnam, 1850. pp. 671. 
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have since 1848. Accurate and reliable information even in regard to such 
small districts as Holstein and Hesse Cassel, is eagerly sought. The present 
volume will do much to satisfy this want Still, it is susceptible of many 
improvements. It should have been revised by one familiar with the Eng- 
lish idioms. The author has not quite mastered the peculiarities of oar in- 
tractable language. Some things might be omitted without any loss, e. g. 
the details in regard to the orders of knighthood, which even Germans begin 
to look upon as baubles. We would also suggest whether a large amount of 
the minute statistics in regard to hundreds of unimportant towns might not 
be left out, or compressed into a tabular form. This would allow space for 
a more satisfying description of the prominent objects. Instead of being 
told that such and such towns are noted for possessing remarkable cathedrals, 
or monuments, or picture-galleries, we wish to know in what respects they 
are remarkable, or are distinguished from similar objects elsewhere. An 
indefinite statement, or a mere generalization, is tantalizing. We might 
well dispense with many details, if we coold be favored with expanded and 
discriminating views in regard to the actual resources and prospects of the 
old world. The author is obviously a staunch friend of the old regime ; the 
rulers are in the right ; the poor republicans are in the wrong ; the former 
have abundant sympathy at his hand ; the latter none. He speaks of the 
benevolent designs of Austria towards Hungary. The infamous partition of 
Poland has not a word of condemnation. On p. 291, he takes occasion to 
indicate the total lack of practical capacity on the part of many German 
scholars. But, what is the cause of this helplessness, but the endless and 
vexatious interference of the governments with the liberties of the subjects ? 
The principal cause of the distress of the Germans, according to onr author, 
p. 306, is over population, and the consequent want of subsistence ; there 
being, for example, in the grand duchy of Baden, 233 inhabitants to a square 
mile. Yet Belgium, which has one of the most liberal governments in Eu- 
rope, has 381 inhabitants to a square mile. The crowded population in Bel- 
gium are not compelled to emigrate for want of employment or subsistence. 
“ In the means of education,” says the author, p. 505, “ Austria rivals any other 
European country, and it is distinguished both for eminence in literature and 
science, and for the general diffusion of knowledge, with the single exception 
of Hungary ! * “ In the higher branches of knowledge, Russia rivals the 
rest of Europe !” p. 586. Such statements are incorrect, and conflict with 
what foe author mentions elsewhere. Austria surely cannot rival Prussia or 
Saxony either in foe possession or diffusion of knowledge. In what branch 
of knowledge does Russia rival the rest of Europe ? For trustworthy po- 
litical knowledge, or for impartial views of the different States of Christen- 
dom, we should be slow to trust either an absolutist or a radical. 
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IV. Smith’s New Classical Dictionary . 1 

We may name the following as the principal merits of this Dictionary : 
1. The form, small octavo, is convenient and portable. It is printed in 
double columns, on good paper, and with clear type. The titles of the arti- 
cles are in small capitals, and are sufficiently distinct to catch the eye. The 
proof-reading, which in such a volume, is a most anxious and laborious affair, 
has been well attended to, so far as we can judge from reading some of the 
longer articles. 2. The amount of matter under the different titles, seems to 
be well proportioned to the importance of the topics. S. The information 
communicated comprises the substance of what is known, according to the 
latest and most exact inquiries. The extensive and profound studies of a 
multitude of German scholars have illuminated almost every comer of this 
vast field. Judicious and abundant use has been made of these ample stores. 
Special acknowledgments seem to be due to Pauly’s admirable Encyclopae- 
dia of Classical Antiquity, now carried on by Waltz and Teuffel. The in- 
fluence of the great work of Niebuhr is seen, directly or indirectly, on almost 
every page. 4. The truth is well sifted from the mass of matters often con- 
flicting, and is stated with precision. In a volume, designed for lads in part, 
exactness of phraseology and directness of statement, are indispensable. In 
this respect the dictionary has great merits. 5. The moral tone of the work 
is unobjectionable. The wretched stories, and the unguarded statements, 
which disfigure or injure some of the old lexicons, find no place in this. 
The volume may be safely put into the hands of the young. 6. The appen- 
dices, filling eighty pages of small print, are of special utility. They include 
chronological tables of Greek history, parallel years of the Christian, Roman x 
and Greek eras, a list of the Athenian Arcbons, list of kings of various coun- 
tries, and sixteen tables of measures, weights and money. 7. Dr. Anthon’s 
additions, corrections, etc. impart much value to the dictionary. His addi- 
tions are enclosed in brackets, and amount to 1400 independent articles, be- 
sides adding to or correcting articles already in the work. In the depart- 
ment of bibliography, many improvements have been made. Special pains 
have also been taken by the American editor, to accentuate the Greek words 
and to secure a correct typography. 

We have one or two suggestions for future editions. In some cases the 
statements might have been more exact and discriminating. Thus, in the 
article on Saint Jerome, that father is stated to “ have had a profound knowl- 
edge of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages.” This remark would 
need qualification, were he compared with modern philologists. And we 
should hardly apply the word “ profound ” at all, to his knowledge. Again, 

1 A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography, partly founded upon the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biog- 
raphy and Mythology; by William Smith, LL. D. Revised with numerous 
Corrections and Additions, by Charles Anthon, LL. D. New York : Harper & 
Brothers, 1851. pp. 1089. 8vo. 
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a fuller list of the best editions of works of different authors, and of wor ks 
illustrating the life of individuals and the topography of places, would be 
highly serviceable. Indeed there are few objects in a classical dictionary 
more important. The inquisitive scholar, though young, wishes to be direct- 
ed to larger sources of information. Thus under “ Cicero," we observe no 
reference to the excellent edition of the Orations by Klotz ; under Chrysoe- 
tom, no allusion to Neander's volume, or the able work of Paniel on Chris- 
tian Eloquence ; under Plato, no reference to the excellent editions of some 
of his works by our American scholars ; under Melite, no use made of Mr. 
Smith's admirable volume. Our last remark we will introduce with an ex- 
tract “ As a statesman and citizen, Cicero cannot command our respect. 
He did good service to his country by the suppression of Catiline's conspira- 
cy ; but this was almost the only occasion on which he showed vigor and de- 
cision of character. His own letters condemn him. In them Ins inordinate 
vanity, pusillanimity, and political tergiversation appear in the clearest 
colors.'* Now this condemnation is much too sweeping. It should have 
been added, that persons well qualified to judge, have formed a far more 
favorable opinion of the great orator. w He was not a man of weak charac- 
ter," says Niebuhr ; “ Whenever there was need of it, he showed the great- 
est firmness and resolution. What makes him appear weak is his sensitive 
nature ; a thing which he thought an indignity (indignum) completely an- 
nihilated him." “ His pure mind was above all baseness, and it was only the 
consequence of his noble ambition that he wished to show himself in the 
most brilliant light." 1 

V. Views of a Painter in Palestine* 

Sir David Wilkie was one of the best painters of the modern English 
School. He was the son of a Presbyterian minister at Cults, Fifeshire, 
Scotland, — was bom Nov. 18, 1785, and died near Gibraltar, on his return 
from a visit to the East, June 1 , 1841. In search of health and for the pur- 
poses of his profession, he travelled extensively, and resided several years 
abroad. We have been quite interested with the journal of his tour in Sy- 
ria and Egypt. We have here condensed a few of his observations on some 
of the objects and scenery in the Holy Land. They have value, coming 
from an acute observer, and an accomplished artist “ Great as the assist- 
ance," remarks Sir David, “ I might say the inspiration, which the art o£ 
painting has derived from the illustration of Christianity, and great as the 
talent and genius have been, which this high walk of art has called into be- 
ing, yet it is remarkable that none of the great painters to whom the world 
has hitherto looked for the visible appearance of Scripture scenes and feel- 
ings, have ever visited the Holy Land. Though Paul Veronese, Titian, 
Giorgione and Sebastian del Piombo, all Venetians, have by commerce and 

1 Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman History, Lond. 1849, Vol. HI. pp. 19, 27. 

a The Life of Sir David Wilkie, with a Selection from his Correspondence 
By Allan Cunningham, in three vols. London, 1843. 
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Immediate intercourse with the Levant, succeeded in giving their works a 
nearer verisimilitude to an eastern people, yet who is there that cannot ima- 
gine that such minds as Raphael and Da Vinci, great as they are, might 
have not derived a help had they dwelt and studied in the same land which 
Moses and the Prophets, the evangelists and apostles have so powerfully and 
graphically described ?” 

“ The walls which encompass Jerusalem on every side, are higher and 
more superb than any city walls I have ever seen. The square towers of 
her gates recall those of Windsor castle ; while their lengthened elevation, 
with the spires and cupolas they enclose, would have arrested the Poussins 
and Claudes in preference to all other cities. Her streets are stone-built, 
massive, surmounted by arches, through which die solemn vista claims the 
painter's art, though by that art still unknown and unrepresented ; and the 
people, the Jew and Arab, and the more humble and destitute, who never 
change, recall, by their appearance, a period of antiquity in everything re- 
moved from the present time.” 

“ The impression produced by first arriving in Jerusalem, by first walking 
her streets and viewing her massive buildings, the enduring rocks on which 
she is placed, the deep ravines, valleys and hills, by which she is surrounded, 
is beyond what can be again felt in any other place in the world. It is not 
merely in what they might have supplied to art, if they had been known to 
the artist, or in what they might furnish, if seen by the student, or commen- 
tator of Scripture, but as the originals in conjunction with the great events 
that have there occurred, from which die sacred writers have drawn their 
narratives. I understand that a leading foreign painter was here, and re- 
gretted that Raphael and Domenichino had not in their day seen the place 
and people, which, with all their power, they had but vainly tried to ima- 
gine.” “ Here the people, as well as their situation, lead one to ages long 
passed away. The Jewish synagogue is in their miserable quarter of the 
city, but it is on Mount Zion , where it can be seen now only with the most 
touching interest ; and excluded from the rock and stone walls of their own 
temple, they still believe that the tables of the law and the tabernacle, sup- 
posed to be buried in its ruins, will yet one day be found, and restored to 
them. The Arabs, who form the mass of the poor people, looked as if they 
had never changed since the time of Abraham.” 

“ Roberts has done much ; but I almost wish he had done more, and had 
been here longer. For a landscape painter, the road from Jericho, as you 
come nigh to Jerusalem, and as you pass ‘ the valley ’ right over against you, 
and begin to descend by the Mount of Olives, combines a scene which Claude 
Lorraine and the Poussins Would have indeed delighted in.” “ Whoever 
has been accustomed to walk through the streets, lanes, walls, rocks, hills, 
valleys, brooks and fountains of Jerusalem, where the scripture evdhts have 
taken place, will be convinced that he sees before him a part of the original 
material whence the inspired writers drew their narratives ; at once satisfying 
him of the accuracy, while it gives a perfect idea of the situation, of the de- 
tails* The art of painting in Italy has arisen and triumphed in her devotion 
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to such scenes, with scarcely a reference or resemblance to these obvious lo- 
calities.” 


VL A Devotional Exposition of the Psalms . 1 

This work is strictly what it purports to be, a devotional exposition of the 
Book of Psalms. It is conducted on a plan somewhat novel, and highly ad- 
vantageous, we think, to the simple object of the work. The usual plan of 
notes at the bottom of the page, which all who read for devotional purposes 
find not a little inconvenient and often cumbersome, is discarded. The re - 
suits of learned inquiry and investigation in the various matters bearing on 
criticism, and on the development and illustration of the true meaning of 
the text, are embodied in a Paraphrase. On the right side of the page is a 
column containing Suggestive Remarks, and on the left, one for Scripture 
Testimony, in which striking parallel scriptures are cited at length. The 
titles of the Psalms are partially expanded and explained, and placed before 
the Argument ; but the type of each department is of such a character that 
the eye detects at a glance the intention of the arrangement The text 
adopted -is that of the common English version. It is printed in italics , while 
the paraphrastic part is in Roman letters, so that (the type being bold and 
clear) the text can be read by itself with facility, or in connection with all 
the necessary light of criticism and exposition, without the slightest inter- 
ruption or inconvenience. 

In our judgment, the work is admirably executed. It cannot fell to be 
useful. We hope to see the work introduced into this country. The me- 
chanical execution of this edition is in the very best style of the London 
books. J. M. S. 


VII. The Chronological Testament.* 

Whatever labors increase the facilities for studying the Word of God — 
for comparing scripture with scripture to ascertain what is the mind of the 
Spirit — lay the Christian community under obligation. The work before 
us is of this character. The plan is, in many of its features, new and ad- 
mirable, and so far as we have been able to examine it critically, is wisely 
and ably executed. The editor has evidently spent much time and careful 
and patient labor upon the work. It is confined to the New Testament, 
which it gives in the authorized version, without 44 note or comment.” The 
plan embraces the following features : The text is divided into Paragraphs 


1 A Devotional Exposition of the Psalms, containing an Argument to each 
Psalm, a Paraphrase, Suggestive Remarks, and Parallel Scriptures at length. 
By Rev. J. Edwards, King’s College, London. 8vo. London : James Darling, 
1850. 

a The Chronological Testament, according to the Authorized Version, newly 
divided into Paragraphs and Sections, with the dates and places of transactions 
marked, and many illnstrative Parallel Passages printed at length. London J 
Robert B. Blncknder, 1851. 
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and Sections, rather than Chapters, with the dates and places of transaction 
Marked, and each is headed with fa subject matter, and bears a figure winch 
indicates fa place in the order of time. The marginal readings are given, 
and parallel passages are printed in full, in separate columns ; and letters 
are added to aid the reader in the work of self-examination. These are only 
a part of the novel features of this arrangement On the whole, we are 
greatly pleased with it, especially for devotional reading. It simplifies the 
search of the Scriptures. It is a harmony and a concordance woven into 
the text, so that the mind takes in at a glance, the date, the occasion, the 
place, and all the parallel passages, without labor or inconvenience. It is 
printed, too, in large, clear type, so that aged persons can read it without 
difficulty. J. M. 8. 


VUL Dr. Bellamy's Works . 1 

The writings of Dr. Bellamy are well known to our readers on both aides 
of the Atlantic. To commend them were an act of supererogation. We pie* 
fer to congratulate the theological public, that the American Doctrinal Tract 
end Book Society have commenced the republication of such standard works. 
Our national honor demands this enterprise. We have no right, as good 
patriots, to allow the productions of our old divines to lie, Borne of them un- 
published, some of them forgotten. They are valuable in their intrinsic 
character. They are useful as developing the history of theological opinion. 
They will instruct and gratify many private Christians, while they task the 
energies of clergymen and scholars. Where are the sermons and treatises 
of Dr. Samuel Spring of Newburyport, and Dr. Samuel Austin of Burling- 
ton College? 


IX. New Volume of Dr. Emmons’s Works . 1 

In bis Autobiography Dr. Emmons remarks : “ I read deep, well written 
tragedies, for the sake of real improvement in the art of preaching. They 
appeared to me the very best works to teach true eloquence. They are de- 
signed to make the deepest impression on the human mind, and many of 
them are excellently calculated to produce this effect A preacher can 
scarcely find a better model for constructing a popular, practical, pathetic 
discourse than a good tragedy ; which all along prepares the mind for the 
grand catastrophe, without discovering it, till the whole soul is Wrought into 
a proper frame to feel the final impression.” No attentive reader of this new 
volume of Dr. Emmons’s discourses can fail to perceive the influence of the 
author’s style of reading. He constructs his sermons on such a plan as to 

1 The Works of Joseph Bellamy, D. D., First Pastor of the Church in Beth* 
lcm, Conn. With n Memoir of his Life and Character. In two volumes. Bos* 
ton: Doctrinal Tract and Book Society, 1850. 

* The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., late Pastor of the Church in Frank* 
lin, Mass. With a Memoir of his Life. Edited by Jacob Ide, D; D; VoL VIL 
Vol. VHL No. 30. 39 
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surprise his readers with some sudden inference or practical remade. Far 
one instance ; the eighth sermon in this volume is on the text, “ O taste and 
see that the Lord is good.” The first division defines the goodness of God; 
the second explains the act of tasting the goodness of God. Christians ex- 
ercise true benevolence ; this benevolence has the same nature with God's 
benevolence ; they know their own benevolence, and therein know the na- 
ture of God’s benevolence, and thus taste it In their holy love they are 
partakers of the divine goodneBs, and as they taste their own love they taste 
the divine goodness of which they partake. The third division enumerates 
the effects produced by this taste, and the first head of the “ Improvement” 
explains “ what is properly to be understood by a moral taste , principle or 
disposition.” It is not a 44 dead, dormant, inactive, natural principle, but an 
active, voluntary, moral exercise,” and thus we are surprised into a discussion 
of the notorious 44 taste scheme.” 

Another well known peculiarity of Dr. Emmons’s discourses is, a strict ad- 
herence to his definitions. Not one of the Reviewers who have opposed 
him, has, so far as we are informed, understood him ; and the reason seems 
to be, that his antagonists have not attended to his definitions. He has a 
sermon in the present volume on “ sins without law,” and he shows, first, 
that the heathen are without law ; secondly, that they sin without law ; and 
thirdly, that they must perish without law. Hence he remarks in his 44 Im- 
provement 4 ‘ It is easy to see how all the posterity of Adam became sin- 
ners without law.” A superficial reader might thus infer, that Dr. Emmons, 
in contradiction to the entire spirit of his theology, believed in the existence 
of sin where there is no knowledge of a rule of conduct But at the com- 
mencement of his discussion he defines law to be not a mere rule of conduct, 
but “ a rule of conduct given by proper authority, and sanctioned by precept 
andpenalty.” He thus defines law to be something more than a mere stand- 
ard of moral obligation, something communicated by other means than the 
human conscience. He is discoursing on the written law, as distinct from 
the known rule of duty. His remarks seem thus to be perfectly just, rigidly 
consistent with his definition, and startling by their exact conformity with a 
definition somewhat peculiar. It is to this feature of Dr. Emmons’s dis- 
courses that we must ascribe their power to arrest attention, and also their 
tendency to be misunderstood by inaccurate readers. The 24th sermon in 
this volume is one of great interest, derived in no small degree from the ap- 
parent contradiction between it and the well known views of its author. 
The appearance of contradiction vanishes, when we detect the precise mean- 
ing which he attaches to the more important terms used in the discourse. 
He demands close attention, or he will not be appreciated. Hence the 
mental discipline derived from perusing his sermons. 

He preached to a congregation of farmers ; he very rarely wrote a sermon 
for the press ; and yet in one of these discourses, we find him discussing the 
principles of Mr. Locke with regard to the distinction between rational and 
irrational animals ; in another, examining the old scholastic distinction be- 
tween the merit of condignity and the merit of congrvily , etc. Yet he wa* 
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wdU understood by his auditors. He made them intelligent To him was 
this power given. He was a remarkable man, and a benefactor to his race. 
May the excellent editor of these volumes be enabled to add still other dis- 
courses to the rich collection which he has already given us. The next age 
cannot afford to lose the sermons of so original and profound a thinker as 
Dr. Emmons. 


X M’Cosh on the Divine Government . 1 

This volume has been received in Scotland with much enthusiasm. The 
Banner of Ulster regards it as 44 fixing a marked era in the history of philo- 
sophical and ethical inquiry in Great Britain” Its author was a pupil of 
Dr. Chalmers, and his present effort seems to be his introduction into the 
philosophical world ; for the North British Review characterizes him as one 
who 44 has thus by a single stride secured for himself a position in literature 
each as few ever reached by a first publication.” 

In many respects, the metaphysical style of the Scottish writers seems in- 
ferior to that of their predecessors in the last century. The luminous page 
of Adam Smith has certainly not been outshone by any that have succeeded 
it Reid, Hume, Beattie, and Campbell were precise and definite in their 
phraseology. Adam Ferguson sometimes wearies us by his uniformity of 
regular yet transparent periods. Dugald Stewart brought into the present 
century the neat and accurate diction which had distinguished Robertson, 
Blair and Walker, in the Scottish pulpit At the present day, however, we 
mi« the nice adjustment and the punctilious correctness of phrases for which 
‘tiie older philosophical treatises of Scotland are so widely celebrated, and 
which are so important for a distinctively metaphysical style. In compen- 
eation for this loss, the recent Scottish metaphysicians give us more vigor and 
energy of diction, a more animated and glowing imagery. The style of Mr. 
M’Cosh is bold and nervous. It abounds with fresh illustrations, and indi- 
cates an extensive acquaintance with the popular literature, as well as the 
physical and mental science of the day. He is by no means a narrbw 
minded theologian, but has ranged over the wide fields of philosophy, and 
has collected thence rich arguments for the truth of the evangelical system. 
We are often surprised at his carelessness in the structure of sentences, but 
we presume that many of his ungrammatical phrases are the errors of the 
typographer, rather than of the author. 

The work is divided into five Books. The first contains a u General View 
of the Divine Government, as fitted to throw light on the character of God.” 
The second contains a 44 Particular Inquiry into the Method of the Divine 
Government in the Physical World.” The third contains a 44 Particular In- 
quiry into the Principles of the Human Mind, through which God governs 
mankind.” Here the author gives his view of the will as a 44 self-acting ” 
power, and of holiness as the act of the will, or as the man willing. He 

1 The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. By Rev. 
James M’Cosh. American edition. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 
Broadway, 1851. pp. 515 8vo. 
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says, “Mind is a selecting substance, and hence ks activity aad indepen- 
dence.” w Now, we hold it to be an incontrovertible fact, and one of great 
importance, that the true determining cause of any given volition is not any 
mere anterior incitement, but the very soul itself, by its inherent power of 
will.” “ A mere incitement can become a motive, only so far as sanctioned 
by the will ; so that it is not so much the motive that determines the will, as 
the will that gives strength to the motive.” He says that Pseudo necessarian*, 
perverting the proper doctrine of philosophical necessity, have represented 
man as having all his thoughts and feelings determined by an external cause, 
and thus as the mere creatures of circumstances.” He advises the true ne- 
cessarians to drop “ the word necessity as ambiguous, (to my the least of it,) 
and as unhappily associated,” etc. He admits, however, that the law of 
cause and effect extends to the will, and “ reigns over it,” and he is a stout 
advocate for the certainty of sinful volitions in the unregenerate. If we 
might be allowed to indulge in our national vanity, we would suggest thflft 
our author’s phraseology might be much improved by the perusal of our 
American treatises on this subject 

Mr. M’Cosh supposes that conscience judges “ of acts of the will, and acts 
of the will exclusively that all moral character belongs to the will as dis- 
tinguished from the sensibilities ; that our natural emotions and natural af- 
fections are neither virtuous nor vicious in themselves, etc. He thus distin- 
guishes between the doctrine of total depravity, as presented in the Scriptures, 
and the doctrine of total depravity, as exhibited by Helvetius and Roche- 
foucauld. Holiness he defines as “ something more than the m ere love of 
promoting happiness. It is not bo much the love of promoting happiness as 
the love of that pure love which seeks the promotion of happiness.” Not- 
withstanding his verbal difference from Pres. Edwards, on the nature of true 
virtue, it is easy to see that the difference is merely verbal, and that in fact 
be coincides on this theme with our countryman, whom he denominates a a 
philosophic divine, whose intellectual and spiritual clearness of perception 
in* theological subjects appears to approach nearer the angelic, than has been 
the attainment of any other in these latter days.” 

In the Fourth Book, the author sums up the results of the preceding, and 
oonsiders the “ Reconciliation of God and Man.” Notwithstanding a few 
errors, this, and the foregoing Books, are in harmony with the general spirit 
of the evangelical scheme, and evince a love of manly discussion, and no 
■mall degree of philosophical acumen. 


XL Religious Revival among the Armenians . 1 

Asia Minor, next to Palestine and Greece, is perhaps the most interesting 
country in the world. But, besides all its natural advantages, and its histor- 
ical associations, it is now specially interesting to the people of this country, 

i Christianity revived in the East ; or, a Narrative of the Work of God among 
the Armenians of Turkey. By H. G. 0. Dwight, Missionary at Constantinople. 
New York: Baker & Scribner, 1850. pp. 290 
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from the fact that it is the seat of a flourishing Christian mission, or rather 
missions. The light of the Gospel is reillumining its old seats. A cordon of 
missionary posts is establishing around the whole of this vast region, from 
Constantinople to Tocat, Trebizond, Erzrfim, Oroomiah, the mountains of 
Ktirdist&n, the ancient Nineveh, Tarsus, Aleppo, Antioch, and Smyrna, in 
addition to innumerable lesser lights that native hands are kindling in the 
interior. If we are not mistaken in providential signs, the garden of the 
Lord, in a physical sense, is soon to become a paradise in spiritual beauty. 
Everything betokens a brighter day. The most active parts of the native 
population, those which have the most physical and intellectual stamina, are 
last becoming acquainted with Christian truth, and throwing off the super* 
stations of ages. Armenians and Nestorians, if not Jews and Greeks, seem 
to be destined to become the illuminators of the regions in which they live 
and traffic. Mr. Dwight’s volume gives a faithful and trustworthy account 
of the origin and progress of these wondrous changes among the Armenian 
communities. Its simple details are fraught with interest, not only to the 
Christian, but to the scholar and the philanthropist, who rejoice in the spread 
of civilization and knowledge. To the student of church history, too, the 
book will be specially attractive. Mr. Dwight is a veteran in the service, 
having accompanied Rev. Eli Smith in a tour of observation in Armenia and 
Persia, in 18S0. He lias also been an eye-witness of much which he records. 


XII. Lyell’s Geology . 1 

We refer to Sir Charles LyelPs works, from the interest taken in geology 
by many biblical students. The Manual and the Principles of Geology, 
(8th edition, thoroughly revised, 1850,) are the standard treatises on the 
science. The author has visited larger portions of the earth's surface, than 
perhaps any other geologist, except it may be the venerable Humboldt. 
American readers will take a deeper interest in his treatises than in those of 
most others, from the fact of personal acquaintance, or from his numerous 
illustrations drawn from our continent. His style is easy and unencumbered, 
while it does not lack the precision of science. The common reader who 
does not desire to plunge into the technicalities of geology, will find many 
pages of pleasant reading. The traveller among the Alleghanies, or the 
White Hills, who wishes to make the most of his time, would do well to have 
in his memory some of the main facts and features of this science. The 
author writes in a strictly scientific spirit, but it were to be wished that he 
would occasionally refer to those w final causes,” which characterize Hugh 
Miller's treatises, showing that He who weighed the mountains and holds the 
sea in his hand, is not forgotten by the student of his works. The two vol- 


1 A Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by geological monuments. By Sir Charles 
Lyell, M. A., F. R. S. Third and entirely revised edition. London : John Mur- 
ray. 1851. pp. 512, 8vo. 
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van.ee o£ Lyell appear in beautiful form, and with apposite and abundant 
illustrations. The catalogue price of the Manual is 12 shillings, that of the 
Principles, 18 shillings. 


ARTICLE X. 

SELECT BIBLICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

United States. 

The biblical and theological works lately published, or in press, so far as 
we know, are not numerous. A great proportion of the educated talent of 
the country is employed, as would be expected, on books for day schools and 
Sabbath schools, on works of a practically religious character, on occasional 
addresses, sermons, lectures, etc., and on newspapers and periodical publica- 
tions. The number of works of an elaborate character, and of permanent 
value, is consequently small. 

Professor Stuart’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes, in a duodecimo volume of 
350 or 400 pages, will soon be published by Mr. Putnam of New York. 
The Introduction fills 103 pages, and discusses the general nature of the 
book, its special design and method, diction, author, credit and general hb- 
tory, ancient and modem versons and commentaries. The book of Eccle- 
siastics is of a practical, moral and religious character, from the position of an 
Israelite, not of a Greek or of an Egyptian. Its great theme is the vanity 
and nothingness of all earthly efforts, pursuits and objects. The writer gives 
a picture of the conflicts and struggles which he passed through in his in- 
quiries. The final conclusions to which he comes, (not the objections which 
he considers,) are to be taken as the index of his ultimate and established 
opinions. It is not the treatise of a sceptic, or of an Epicurean, but of a 
practical, religious, Jewish philosopher. There can be no doubt but that 
the whole proceeds from one writer. It has every mark of unity. The dic- 
tion is that of the later Hebrew, with some mixture of Chald&isms. Solomon 
does not appear to have been the author of the book, as he is introduced as 
only occasionally, not constantly, speaking ; the general condition of things 
indicates a period very unlike that of Solomon ; the sty le and diction are 
quite different from those of the Proverbs written by Solomon. Who the 
author was, we have no means of knowing. The time in which the book 
was written was perhaps between 585 and 455 B. C. Among the mam of 
commentators, Knobel, 1836, and Hitzig, 1847, are decidedly the best, and 
“ in a critical respect are worth all the rest” The commentary is strictly 
and minutely exegeticaL 
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Prof Hackett’s Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles trill be published 
in a few weeks by John P. Jewett & Co. of Boston, in an octavo of 400 or 
460 pages. 

It ia stated, that Dr. J. A. Alexander of Princeton is about to publish a 
new edition of by Commentary on Isaiah in a condensed form. 

Pres. Hitchcock of Amherst College has in press a work entitled “ The 
Religion of Geology and its Collateral Sciences.” 

An edition of the Philippic Orations of Demosthenes is in the press at 
Cambridge, under the editorial care of Prof M. J. Sinead of William and 
Mary College, Va. 

The edition of Horace by Prof Lincoln of Brawn University, with various 
readings, notes, etc. will soon be published. The text is printed with great 
beauty and correctness. 

Dr. E. A. Andrews’s Latin Lexicon, on the basis of Freund’s great work, 
and on which he and his assistants, Prof. Bobbins of Middlebmy College and 
Prof. Turner of Union TheoL Seminary, have been employed several years, 
is published. We shall endeavor to furnish a brief review of it in our next 
Humber. 

A Selection of Beading Lessons in Greek, with explanatory Notes, is pre- 
paring by Prof. Felton of Cambridge. The selection will be entirely new, 
and will introduce the student to a wider acquaintance with Greek literature 
than has been common in works of this character. 

Prof. Owen of New York has in preparation a new edition of the Iliad. 

A new edition of Kiihner’s Latin Grammar, with Exercises, a Latin Hea- 
der and Vocabularies, translated by Prof. Champlin, has been published. 
The same author’s Preparatory Latin Exercise Book, being an Introduction 
to the Latin Grammar, translated by Prof. Champlin, is in press. 

Schmitz and Zumpt's classical series of books, reprinted by Lea and Blan- 
chard of Philadelphia, consists of Livy, L, H., XXI. and XXH. books, Cae- 
sar’s Commentaries, Virgil, Sallust, Curtins de Alexandri Gestis, a Latin 
Grammar, and Kaltschmidt’s Latin Lexicon. It is furnished at a very cheap 
rate. 

A new edition of the Index to Periodical Literature, published about two 
yean ago, under the auspices of a literary society in Yale College, is pre- 
pared and will soon appear. The author, Mr. F. Poole of Danvers, Ms., 
has enlarged the plan, so as to cover the whole ground of the leading pe- 
riodicals, without regard to the General Indexes published by the proprietors 
of some of them. It will make an 8vo. volume of 600 or 700 pages, and will 
doubtless be welcomed by all libraries, and by many individuals. 

Libraries. The number of books added to Harvard College Library, dur- 
ing the year ending July, 1850, was 1761, besides 2219 pamphlets. To the 
Massachusetts State Library in 1850, 865 volumes and 46 pamphlets and 
plans were added. The Astor Library, New York, now has 28,869 volumes ; 
•the State Library at Albany, more than 20,000 volumes, valued at $100,000 ; 
about half are law bodes. During die last year 1600 volumes were added 
to the library of the Philotechnian Society in Williams College, see Bib. Sac. 
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1850, p. 404. An effort is now making with encouraging success, to procure 
a library for Amheret College. 

The prosperity of oriental and biblical studies in this country is essentially 
depending on the prosperity of the Theological Schools. The elementary 
study of Hebrew is as yet mostly confined within their walls. Accordingly, 
their condition is a good index of the interest which is felt in the study of the 
original languages of the Bible, as well as of systematic theology. We here 
put on record a statement of the numbers at the principal theological schools 
m the United States at the beginning of the half century. 




Jim. 

Mid. 

Sen. 

Total 

Bangor, Me. 

Congregational. 

8 

16 

8 

32. 

Andover, Ms. 

u 

27 

28 

29 

84. 

Cambridge, Ms. 

Unitarian Cong’l. 

5 

11 

7 

28. 

Newton, Ms. 

Baptist 

9 

10 

17 

36. 

New Haven, Ct 

Congregational. 

8 

12 

11 

81. 

East Windsor, Ct 

“ (1850) 

5 

8 

9 

22. 

Union Seminary, N. Y. 

Presbyterian. 

20 

28 

25 

73. 

General Theol. Sem., N. Y. 

Prot Episcopal. 

IS 

15 

15 

43. 

Princeton Theol. Sem. 

Presbyterian. 

84 

58 

58 

140. 

Auburn, N. Y. 

u 

20 

28 

10 

53. 

Oxford, Ohio. 

Ass. Ref. Pres. 




17. 

Alleghany City, Pa. 

Presbyterian. 




35. 

Sern’ry near Alexandria, Va. Prot. Episcopal. 

5 

15 

18 

33. 

Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Presbyterian. 

4 

4 

6 

14. 

•Western Res. Theol. Dep. 

Pres, and Cong. 




14. 




Total, 

650. 


Great Britain. 






The entire reading public have been absorbed for several months with the 
papal question. In one month, 180 books and pamphlets appeared, besides 
newspaper articles without number. To us, who live three or four thousand 
miles from the strife, there is something not a little amusing in this new-born 
and overpowering zeal, especially considering the apathy with which the 
strong papal tendencies in the church of England have been regarded fur 
many years. We apprehend now that the subject will not be probed to the 
bottom. The papal question needs to be considered as an European ques- 
tion; the elements of the strength and weakness of the Catholic church 
should be viewed apart from all local controversies ; the bearings of the 
union of the church and State in England on the growth of Catholicism, 
the elements in the English church favorable to that growth, the position of 
Ireland as affecting the general question, etc., should be carefully investigated. 

Dr. S. T. Bloomfield has published a supplementary volume to his Critical, 
Philological and Explanatory Annotations on the New Testament. He 
speaks of having collated a large number of MSS., either before wholly un- 
known, or but little known, and only partially examined. He has revised 
the whole text. He differs “ almost in tpto ” from Lachmann, and in a great 
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measure from Tbchendoifi He has paid great attention to the Gospel of 
John, to the Acts, and to the text of the Apocalypse. 

A Greek Testament on a similar plan to that of Dr. Bloomfield has been 
commenced by Rev. Henry Alford. It contains a critically revised text, a 
digest of various readings, marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, 
and a copious critical and exegetical commentary. Vol. L only is published, 
at the high price of 34 shillings. 

Dr. Kitto's Journal of Sacred Literature for Jan. 1851, contains, among 
other articles, Nineveh, Remains of Jansenism in Holland, Human Pro- 
gression, Letter and Spirit of the Old Testament, Calvin, and an Exposition 
of 1 Cor. 7: 35—40. 

Olshausen on Acts has been translated by Rev. W. Lindsay, D. D., with 
additional notes by the translator. 

On p. 600 of tbe last volume of the Bib. Sac. we mentioned that a royal 
commission was about to be appointed to inquire into the state of the English 
universities. The commission, since appointed, consists of the following 
members, viz : for Oxford, Dr. Hinds, bishop of Norwich, Dr. Tait, dean of 
Carlisle, and late master of Rugby school, Dr. Jeune, master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, H. G. Liddell, one of the authors of the Greek Lexicon, 
and master of Westminster school, Rev. Baden Powell, professor of geome- 
try in Oxford, Rev. H. S. Johnson, of Queen's College, Oxford, and J. L. 
Dampier, Esq. ; for Cambridge, the bishop of Chester, Dr. Peacock, dean of 
Ely, Sir John F. W. HerseheL, Sir John Romilly, attorney general, and 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, professor of geology, Cambridge. The Oxford com- 
mission sent a Circular to the authorities of the university, requesting infor- 
mation on the following, among other points : The possibility of diminishing 
the ordinary expenses of the university ; The sufficiency of the power of 
the university to enforce discipline *, Hie power of the university to make, 
repeal, or alter statutes ; the mode of appointing the vice-chancellor and 
proctors ; The government of the university, and its relation to the colleges 
as finally settled by Laud's statutes ; the means of extending to a larger 
number of students tbe privileges of the university, by erecting new col- 
leges and halls, by permitting undergraduates to lodge in private houses more 
than at present, by allowing students to be educated at Oxford without the 
expense of becoming members of a particular college, and by permitting 
persons to attend the professors' lectures, without any other connection with 
the university ; The expediency of requiring an examination previous to 
matriculation, of diminishing the time required for the first degree, and of 
rendering the higher degrees real tests of merit ; The expediency of com- 
bining the professorial with the tutorial system, of rendering the present 
professorships more available, of increasing their number, and of providing 
pensions for retired professors ; The most eligible mode of appointing pro- 
fessors ; The existing limitations in tbe election to fellowships ; The expedi- 
ency of abolishing the distinction between noblemen, gentlemen commoners, 
and other students ; To provide means for more folly qualifying students for 
holy orders, without the necessity of establishing other schools; The system 
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of private tuition ; How the Bodleian library may be made more efficient ; 
and, The expediency of laying periodical statements of the condition of the 
university before the convocation. Other questions were also addressed to 
the professors, and a series was sent to other persons who were able and dis- 
posed to reply. It is understood that both commissions will soon be prepared 
to report 

The works which are now publishing in England, on the history and 
literature of ancient Greece, are a striking proof of the utility of combin- 
ing the extensive and profound investigations of German scholars, with the 
taste, the good sense, the clear and vigorous style and the political wisdom 
which characterize English writers. Grote, Thirlwall, and Mure show on 
almost every page how much they owe to the varied researches of their 
German cousins. Equally prominent in these works are the good sense, the 
spirit of independent investigation, uninfluenced by theory, and the large 
and practical views of social and political life, which have been sadly want- 
ing in the speculations of many German scholars. The Critical History of 
the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, by Col. William Mure, of 
Caldwell, M. P. for Renfrewshire, Scotland, extends to three volumes. 
These comprise the first two of the six periods (the Mythical and Poetical) 
into which the author divides the literary history of Greece. The subject 
is brought to the age of Solon. His analysis of Homer’s Poems is said by 
tbe Quarterly Review to be more keen and searching, as well as genial and 
liberal than they, or perhaps any uninspired writings of antiquity, ever un- 
derwent before. 

The 6th volume of the new edition of Thirlwall's History of Greece is in 
press. An abridgment of the whole work, for schools, in one volume, has 
been made by Dr. Schmitz of Edinburgh. The 8th volume of Grote’s His- 
tory of Greece, the last published, closes with the death of Socrates. Sev- 
eral additional volumes are in preparation. A new edition of the first volumes 
is passing through the press. This, we are happy to say, is reprinting, in a 
cheap and handsome form, volume for volume, by J. D. Flagg of Andover. 
Published by J. P. Jewett & Co. of Boston. 

The third volume of Dr. Chalmers’s Life is in preparation. The author’s 
works, as edited by himself, amount to 25 volumes. The posthumous works, 
9 volumes, and 4 volumes of the memoir, will make in all 38 volumes. The 
first part of the 2d volume of Traill's Josephus, interrupted by the lamented 
death of the translator, is published, under the editorial charge of Isaac 
Taylor. It is illustrated with nine plates. We also observe a notice of the 
third edition of Dr. R. G. Latham on the English Language, a the result of 
much solid learning and acute criticisnl ; ” also, Addresses and Charges of the 
late Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, with a Memoir by his son, Rev. A. P. 
6tanley ; and the Architecture of Ancient Egypt illustrated and described, 
-by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, eighteen plates, with descriptive text 

In the use which English classical scholars have made of German resources, 
two stages are to be noticed. In the first place, we have direct, unaltered 
translations, e. g. the Greek grammars of Matthiae, Rost, Thiersch, the Ro- 
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man History of Niebuhr, Bockh's Economy of Athens, Muller on the Do- 
rians, Ritter’s History of Philosophy, etc., and secondly, where the knowl- 
edge drawn from German sources is worked oyer and incorporated, so as to 
result in the production of works more or less independent In some cases, 
the multifarious materials have not only been wisely selected, but incorpo- 
rated with English modes of thought and expression, so as to lose their for- 
eign air. Independent scholarship and sound judgment have shaped and 
transformed the entire mass. A conspicuous instance of this is the Greek 
Lexicon of Liddell and Scott We may name as another instance the Clas- 
sical Dictionaries of Dr. William Smith. They are constructed with so much 
judgment and learning, and come out in a form so attractive, that they will 
probably soon displace all other works of the kind in the language. Dr. 
Smith studied some time in Germany ; subsequently he has had several years’ 
experience as a writer, and a teacher of the classics. He is now the classi- 
cal professor in the new Dissenting College in St John’s Wood in London. 

The first work in the series is a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities in one volume, 8vo., with 500 wood-cuts. The second edition con- 
tains large additions and many improvements. Prof. George Long contrib- 
uted the articles relating to Roman Law. Dr. S. was aided by seventeen 
writers, some of them eminent in particular departments. The second work 
in the series is the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mytho- 
logy, in 3 vols., 8va, 8700 pages in all. To say that the work is superior to 
any of the kind in the language is not saying much, for all previous attempts 
were very meagre. The work embraces History, not only of Greece and 
Rome, but of the Asiatic kingdoms, down to A. D. 1453 ; Literature, or a 
full account of the lives and writings of the Greek and Roman Authors, in- 
cluding the Byzantine ; Ecclesiastical writers, lives of the Greek and Latin 
fathers ; Arts, lives of painters, sculptors and architects, with an account of 
their principal works, so far as known ; and Mythology. Some of the articles 
are of considerable length, e. g. Euclid 22 pages, Aristotle 52 pages, Cicero 
74 columns, Phidias 24 columns. The last work of the series, now in the 
press, is a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, or rather of Ancient 
Geography, not excluding Scriptural Names. It will include an account of 
the political history both of countries and cities, the history of the more im- 
portant public buildings, and an historical atlas, containing, in many cases, 
several maps of the same country. It will probably be published during the 
present year. An abridgment of the Dictionary of Antiquities has been pub- 
lished in 16ma, for the use of junior pupils ; also an Abridgment of the Dic- 
tionary of Biography and Mythology, which is noticed on p. 447. 

The following is the series of Rev. J. E. Riddle’s Latin Lexicons: 1 . A 
Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the work of Dr. 
Freund, 50 shillings, quarto ; 2. English-Latin and Latin-English Lexicon, 
86s. 6d. 8 vo. ; 8. Young Scholar’s English-Latin and Latin-English Lexicon, 
12s. 12mo. bound; 4. Diamond Latin-English Lexicon, 4a 32mo. bound. 

Dr. Donaldson, master of the grammar school at Bury St Edmunds, has 
published the 6 th edition of his “ Theatre of the Greeks,” and the second 
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edkkm, one vol 6m 694 pages, of the “New Cratylus, or Contributions to* 
wards a more accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language.” 

Mr. Barnes’s Commentaries continue to have an undiminished sale in Eng- 
land. It is stated that nearly 100,000 copies of “ Cobbin’s edition ” have 
been sold. The Isaiah and the New Testament, in 12 vol&, are sold for 65.00. 
We hope that the sense of justice and honesty on the American side of the 
Atlantic will soon be strong enough to lead to an international copyright 
law. 


Germany. 

As the “paternal” sovereigns of Germany are becoming more firmly 
seated on their thrones, and the inconvenient disturbances of 1848, are sub- 
siding, the number of political books and pamphlets is diminishing, while the 
general book trade is increasing. After die convulsive efforts to construct 
political systems, the Germans are retiring to the abstract realms, where 
kings and ministers will allow them to be unmolested. The catalogue of the 
last Leipsic book-fair contained 5023 works. 

The last annual meeting of the German Oriental Society was held in Ber- 
lin, from Sept. 30th to Oct 4, 1850. The opening addresB by Bockh, the 
president, was “ splendid and masterly.” Some of the high functionaries 
were present, and took part After the reading of the annual report by 
Prof Rudiger, Humboldt made some remarks in his “ usual instructive and 
kind manner.” The Antigone of Sophocles was acted before the Society, 
by order of the king. The number of members present was 353. These 
are interesting, social, as well as literary reunions. The Germans enter into 
the matter with the whole heart 

We are glad to perceive that the Commentary begun by Dr. Hermann 
Olshausen, is to be completed. The Epistles to the Philippians, to Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon, have been explained by Licentiate Augustus Wiearn- 
ger, in a volume of 743 pages ; and the Epistle to the Hebrews, in a volume 
of 496 pages, by the well known professor Ebrard of Erlangen, some time 
a colleague of Olshausen. The Commentary of the latter, in 5 vds. and 
two parts, is in the process of translation, in Clark’s Theological Library, 
Edinburgh. The translation of the Gospels and Acts, is in 4 vols., Romans 
in one vol, and the two epistles to the Corinthians, in one vol. Price of the 
six volumes is about fifteen dollars. 

Among the most entertaining works which have lately appeared is Hagen- 
bach’s “ Lectures on the Church History of the 18th and 19th Centuries, 
viewed from the position of Evangelical Protestantism.” The second edition 
in two moderately sized octavos was published in 1848, 1849. The first 
volume contains twenty-two lectures, the second, twenty. The view is of 
course mostly confined to Germany, yet some interesting sketches are given 
of the religious history of England, France, Holland, etc. The author, who 
is a German Swiss, and since the death of De Wette, the best known of the 
theological professors in the university of Basil, writes in a lively manner, 
with considerable power of imagination, with a happy intermixture of aneo* 
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dotes and biographical incidents, and, as for as we can judge, nil h a very 
commendable degree of fairness towards the different schools and parties. 
Certain aspects of church life, e. g. the propagation of Christianity, History 
of Missions, etc., he proposes to consider in a separate work. 

Dr. Thenius of Dresden, author of the Commentary on the Books of Sam- 
uel and Kings, in the “ Condensed Exegetical Manual of the Old Testa- 
ment,” is evidently a painstaking and thorough scholar, familiar with the 
stores of philology, deeply interested in his subject, and anxious that the 
reader should be so also. But the commentary hardly meets the wants of 
the English and American student The extreme condensation, the crowd- 
ing together of textual, verbal and grammatical criticism and of historical 
and exegetical remarks, into so small a compass, without paragraphs, and 
with many abbreviations, disfigure the page and weary and perplex the rea- 
der. On the difficult texts, a more extended commentary is needed. We 
wish also to have the author’s own view stated more distinctly, unmixed with 
the speculations of others. If he cannot solve a problem, let him give the 
best light which he has, and inform us precisely where the difficulty ties. 
Thenius, too, belongs to the class of subjective critics, who can divide a book 
into fragments, and determine what is historical, what traditional, etc., at 
though he had been recorder to Joriah, or one of Ezra’s assistants. In this 
dislocating process, we have little faith. Still, the commentary is important 
to the practised philologist. It has materials which a skilful architect could 
shape into a goodly edifice. The volume on the Kings was published in 

1849, in 471 pages, besides an appendix of 45 pages, describing Jerusalem 
and the temple, as they were before the captivity. There are several platee 
and a chronological table. 

The second edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 1849, pp. 864, is “ amended and enlarged.” The author speaks 
of having carefully consulted not only the most recent commentaries and 
monographs, but of having thoroughly reviewed the earlier interpreters, the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, etc. He alludes in terms of high commendation 
to the labors of Tischendorf on the text of the New Testament Several 
writers, e. g. Rodatz, Schenkel, Babiger, Goldhom, Dahne, Kniewel, have 
lately discussed some special topics in this epistle, with more or less ability. 
The excellencies of the author as a commentator, exact philological knowl- 
edge, acuteness, and in general sound judgment in marking the connections 
of the discourse, apposite historical and antiquarian illustrations, an indepen- 
dent use of other commentators, etc., are conspicuous in this revised labor. 
The author is now at work on the Apocalypse. 

Dr. Lunemann’s Commentary on the two epistles to the Thessaloniana, 

1850, pp. 288, appears to be thoroughly elaborated. 44 The commentators 
from the earliest to the most recent times, have been compared with inde* 
pendent care, and in greater number than was possible for my predecessors, 
in consequence of the rich treasures of the university library here at Got- 
tingen.” Koch has lately written a Commentary on th&First Epistle. Dr. L. 
concludes that the first epistle was written at the beginning of Paul’s resi- 
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deneein Corinth, A, I). 68, about six months after he left Macedonia; and 
the second epistle in the same city, probably in the beginning of 64. The 
genmneness of the epistles is successfully vindicated against Banr and others. 
The price of this volume, unbound, is about 60 cents; that of Meyer on 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, 80 cents. 

Dr. R Stier, Berlin, (1850, pp. 136,) has published a Commentary on the 
* epistle of Jude, the brother of the Lord, as a prophetic warning to all be- 
lievers of our times who would be watchfuL” Stier maintains, with Herder, 
that the epistle was not written by an apostle, but by a son of Mary, and 
brother of oor Lord. It was very probably written before the destruction 
ef Jerusalem. Stier supposes that the author had before his eyes both of 
the epistles of Peter, which accounts for the resemblance and citations. 
The statements in regard to Michael, the body of Moses, etc., v. 9, Dr. Stier 
supposes were drawn freon the Jewish tradition, either oral or written, from 
which, Paul, 3 Tim. 3: 8, appears to have derived the names of the Egyptian 
magicians. The Sprit who inspired the writers, could separate truth from 
Able in these traditions. 

The first part of the second volume of Hengstenberg’s Commentary <m 
die Apocalypse, Berlin, 1850, pp. 405, closes with the 30th chapter. The 
second part will contain the notes on the two concluding chapters, and various 
introductory matters. We shall endeavor, as soon as we receive it, to give 
a synopsis of the writer’s views. 

The Encyclopaedia of Classical Antiquities, conducted for some yean by 
Dr. Pbuly, is now under the charge of professors Walts and TeufieL It 
combines the results of a great amount of study, and is full of interesting 
and accurate information. The Dictionaries of Dr. William South are 
krgely indebted to this work. The two last fhscicuH, the 127th and 138th, 
extend from Trebia to Tullii. The whole number of pages pabfidbed is 
3340 octato, at about 30 Thaler. 

The Bibliotheca Greece, published at Gotha by Hennings, was c omme nced 
under the editorship of the late Frederic Jacobs, and of Bast, the Greek 
grammarian and lexicographer. Parts of this edition have deservedly had 
great celebrity. Some of the editors, e. g • Stallboum, Diases, Spfecner, 
Goeding, stand in the front rank of scholars. Stallbaum, the editor of Plato* 
has just published the third edition of the Phaedo, 44 much im proved and 
amended,** being the 3d section of Yol. L The ten or eleven volumes of 
Plato, bound, can be bought in Germany for ten or twelve dollars. Wan- 
<fcr, the editor of Sophocles, has just published the second edition of the 
Trachiniae, being the second section of Yol. H. Prof. Schneidewin of Got- 
tingen, has published the second fasciculus, second section, second edition 
ef Pindar, pp. 174-876. The first section contains the text and critical 
notes, — the second, the commentary. The edition was begun by Dissen. 

A valuable History of Classical Philology (Geschichte der Klaasischen Phi- 
lologie im Alterthum) is publishing by Dr. A. Grafenhan, teacher in the 
gymnasium at EraTeben. Four volumes have been published, the last in 
1 850. The First Part contains the history of philology from the earliest 
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times to the end of the fourth oeotury ; the Second will embrace the history 
of tiie philology of the Middle Agee, from the beginning of the 5th century 
to the invention «f printing; And the Third, from the left named epoch to 
the present time. The first four vols. ere wholly occupied with the first 
part, and discuss the beginnings of philology among the Greeks, the history 
of philology from Aristotle to Augustus Caesar, and from Caesar to the end 
of the fourth century. Under the special history of philology, the author 
considers, 1, Grammar, embracing elements, forms, syntax, rhetoric, Lexioog* 
raphy ; 2, Exegesis, allegorical, learned, and practical ; 3, Critirian, textafd, 
higher, and aesthetic ; and 4, Erudition, religion, politics, literature, and art 
A great excellence of the book is the citations adduced in the margin in 
support of the positions in the text It is full of bibliographical information. 
The four vds^ bound and beautifully printed, coat in Germany about $8. 

The fifth edition of Ptosow*s Greek Lexicon, under the charge of Boot, 
Pda, and Kreuraler, k printed as far as the word It mil be com- 

posed in two large quarto volumes. The ninth edition of Kuhnert Ele» 
mentary Greek Grammar, with a series of exercises for translation, and the 
seventh edition of his Elementary Latin Grammar, with exercises and a 
vocabulary, have been published. L. Doderhan’s new Homeric Gloesariom 
is in one volume of 274 pages. Hie new editioa of NageUbsch’s Notes on 
the Iliad, with Excursus, has received some improvements. A second and 
enlarged edition of Prof Hand's Practical Manual for exercises » Latin 
Style, has appeared. Prof Kioto's Dictionary of the Latin language has 
been panted as for as the word Condictio, in all 1024 pages. The work of 
Freund, up to the same word, embraces 918 pages. 

The entire works of livy, under the editorship of William Weisseabom, 
have been published to the end of the 23d book. The first volume of the 
edition by Karl Hahn, of the complete works of Tacitus, embraces the A** 
nals in 348 pages. 

The most important; perhaps of the German theological journals js the 
Thaoiogiscbe titudien u. Kritiken, conducted by Profs. U llm a nn and U **> 
brat of Heidelberg. It is published quarterly by Perthes of Hamburg, and 
eooto in this country about $4 per annum. The January number tor 1851* 
contains the following articles: L On the Regard to be paid to Majorities in 
the Church, by Dr. Ullmann, — an enlargement of an essay commaaicatod 
by him at a meeting of the Baden clergy, May 80, 1850, an elaborate and 
temperate discussion of 58 pages. £L The Relation of the Morality of .Gtat» 
steal Antiquity to the Christian Morality, illustrated by a comparative view 
of toe doctrine of Love to Enemies, by G. Schaubaoh, superintendent at 
Meiningan. The topic is discussed, in 62 pages, with math learning and 
candor and in an eminently Christian spirit The general conclusion i% 
that the doctrine of love to enemies is, in Christianity, founded on principle, 
it is nothing accidental; it proceeds necessarily from the tendency of the 
Christian life; it is absolutely inseparable from the nature of Christianity, 
In the ri fries we find passages apparently teaching the same doctrine. But 
the lave to enemies which they teach does not vest cu fiudameatol princa* 
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jdes; it is not a heartfelt, paternal lore. They lack the thought, “forgive, 
as God forgives thee." In Socrates, Plato and Antoninus, we see some ap- 
proximation, but no resemblance in Aristotle and the Stoics. HI. Johann 
Denk and his little book on the Law of God, by Heberle of Tubingen. It 
is an elaborate article of 74 pages, partly biographical, and partly an analy- 
sis of the book. Denk acquired much notoriety in the 16th century by his 
freedom in thinking and acting, often in opposition to the reformers. The 
essay is a valuable contribution to an extended history of those times. IV. 
On the Fragments of Pherecydes [of Syra* contemporary of Thales and 
teacher of Pythagoras] in the Church Fathers, by Prof J. L. Jacobi of Ber- 
lin. V. Examination of the passage, Bom. 8: 18—28, with a special view 
to Prof Zyro's exposition of the same, by Pastor Bupprecht of Krbgebtein 
in Bavaria. VI. Survey of some works serving to make known the religions 
life of the Middle Ages, by Prof Schmidt of Strasburg. V II. The Afflic- 
tion of Joseph, church considerations, by Pastor Kienlen of Colmar in Al- 
sace, a spirited discussion of some of the great practical questions, which now 
agitate German Christians. 

We learn that the venerable geographer, Dr. Earl Bitter, is stiH earnestly 
engaged in his great work. He is said to be the life of the meetings of the 
Geographical Society, though he will be seventy-two yean of age in August 
next. His views are carried out in this country with great ability in the lec- 
tures by his pupil, Prof. Arnold Guyot. The first Part of VoL XV. ef 
Bitter’s geographical work has been published. It contains a general 
Introduction to Palestine, and a description of the entire system of the Jor- 
dan valley with the Dead Sea. The second Part, which will soon be. pub- 
lished, will embrace the country east of the Jordan. It will be only of 
moderate extent, and will conclude with an Index to vola. XIV. and XY. 
VoL XVI. will describe the western slope of Palestine, including Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee and northern Syria, together with an Index. Bitter ac- 
knowledges his obligations to the unpublished papers of Seetsen, who trav- 
elled in Palestine in the years 1805-7, to the communications of Schnltx, 
Prussian consul in Jerusalem, who has made extensive tours in Galilee, and 
also to many Ms. notices, letters, etc, of the author’s friends and correspon- 
dents. Prof. Ritter speaks of Dr. Robinson’s Researches as constituting an 
epoch in biblical geography. His journey is distinguished from every former 
one u by combining the keenest observation of topographical and local rela- 
tions, with much preparatory study, especially the learned study of the Bible 
and philological and historical criticism, and also a knowledge of the language 
Of the country on the part of the younger traveller, Rev. Eli Smith, a mis- 
sionary who had' resided for many years at Beirfit, and become thoroughly 
naturalised.” Ritter, also, refers to the “ Boston Missionary Herald” as 
containing a great treasure of special investigations on the upper Jordan 
region, especially in respect to the inhabitants. It is gratifying to notice the 
many references to and quotations from the Missionary Herald, the investi- 
gations of Lieut Lynch, and the papers in our own Journal from the pens 
of Dr. Robinson, Mem. Wolcott, Thomson, Smith, De Forest and others. 
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Other Countries. 

Universities In Holland, 1850. The number of teachers and students was 
as follows: 

Leyden, 86 teachers, 4 of theology, 297 students. 

Utrecht, 26 “ 8 " 842 « 

Groningen, 22 “ 5 u 226 * 

Amsterdam, (Athenaeum,) 15 w 1 “ 185 M 

Hie last named does not confer degrees; the students, on finishing their 
course, take their degrees at Leyden without further study. There is much 
to regret in the theological teaching of the universities, but it is gratifying to 
know, that the department of biblical literature in all, is in the hands of 
evangelical men. The Hterary men of Holland seem to be reposing on the 
reputation of their predecessors. The treasures of the Leyden library are 
wffeied in a great measure to Ke useless. Of her living scholars, Hamaker 
among the orientalists, and Bake and Peerlkamp, among the classical editors, 
are occasionally heard from. 

A congress of delegates of the literary and scientific societies of the differ- 
ant provinces of France was held at the Luxembourg in Paris on the 20th of 
February, to consider the condition of the public libraries, the methods by 
which they can be rendered more useful, the state of the collections of fine 
arts, antiquities, etc., the ways in which a more effective connection may be 
established between the different societies, etc. 

We regret to learn that the Chinese Repository , which has been published 
for the last nineteen yean at Canton, China, was to be discontinued at the 
• dose of 1850. It has shared the fete of some other excellent periodical 
tonka, of eqjoying lavish commendation and a very insufficient patronage. 
As a storehouse of authentic information in respect to the vast regions of 
China, Japan, Corea, eto, its value can hardly be overestimated. W« hope 
that the managen of our public libraries will hasten to obtain possession of 
a complete set of this thesaurus. Application may be made to the publisher, 
& Wells Williams, of Canton. A general index will be published with the 
last number. 

The two German travellers, Dn. Barth and Overweg, who are attempt- 
ing to enter the interior of Africa from the North, had reached, Aug. 24, 
1850, the frontiers of the kingdom of Air, or Ashen, L e. about 20° 8 O' N. 
lat and 9° 20' £. long., a point never before reached by Europeans. The 
adventurous missionary, Livingston, has discovered another large lake north 
of Ngami. Mr. Layard was about to explore, when last heard from, the 
rums on and below the site of ancient Babylon. A subscription is making 
in England by individuals, in order to defray his expenses. Major Herbert 
Edwardes, the hero of Upper India, has brought out in two thick volumes, 
a narrative of his perilous adventures and hairbreadth escapes, during the 
late war. Thqy contain, in a very graphic and soldier4ike style, much gee* 
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graphical and topographical information in regard to a country never before 
investigated by Europeans. 


MrSCKXXAHISfl. 

Helps for the Study of the Sanskrit . 

The following list contains some of the mm necessary works for Che study 
of the Sanskrit language. 

Wilson. Sanskrit Grammar, 2d ed. London, 1*47. Price in this coon- 
toy, perhaps, $4,50. 

Bopp. Kritische Grammatik der Sanscrita Spracheinharxerar Fsswaig, 
fd edition. Berlin, 1845. Catalogue price, 2 1-2 rth. Wilson attaches 
hiiasr If more to the method of the native Indian grwnmyrians Bopp treats 
the sabjeet appending to the principle* of his Comparative Grammar. Wil- 
son’s Grammar contains a compendious Syntax, and an exhibition of the 
peculiar dialectic forms of the V6das. 

The only complete dictionary of the language, is that of Wilson. San- 
skrit and Fmgjiah Dictionary, 2d ed. Calcutta, 1852. Price about $50*00. 

The mats of the language are best exhibited by Westergaard. fttdices 
Linguae Sanskritae. Bonn, 1841. 8 1-2 rth. An admirable work, which 
ooataius the verba both ample and compound, with definitions and illustrative 
citations. 

The roots of the language are given also by Bopp. Gtoasarinm Sanacritnm, 
Berlin, 1847. 6 2-5 rth. With cognate forms of other Indo-European lan- 
guages. This work gives also the derivatives which occur in several Saa- 
skrit books, sons to form a pretty complete and satisfactory lexicon for the 
tin following works; 

ladnlfittgasranaiiL Ardsehana’s Beam m Indra’s Hmunri. Berlin, 
1824. 4 rth. 

JMhrapm,aran ttribas aliis MahfiBhfimti apsaodua. Bsrim,18i2. 22-Si*. 

Bains, MahiBhfirati apisodium. Pied. Berlin, 1852. 4 rth. 

. Bhagavad GIB. Behlegelxnd Lassen. 2d ed. Bonn, 1846. 4 rth. 

Hitflpaflflraa Schlegel and Lassen. Bonn, 1851. $ rth. 

Urvasia, Fabula CalidasL ed. Lenz. Berlin, 1853. 4 rth. 

Repp’s edition of the Bala is accompanied by a very literal Latin transla- 
tion, and a few notes; it foams an interesting text-hook for the beginner. 

The following work contains a large amount of Sanskrit texts at a very 
cheap rate ; the Lexicon and Grammar promised in the Preface have not 
yet made their appearance. BahtLingk. Sanskrit-Chrestomathie* Leipzig, 
1845. 1 14 rth. 

We subjoin a very few of the most important works on the Comparative 
Philology of the laddEasopean languages. 

Bopp. Yerglekheude Grsmmatik. Parts 1—4. 14 5-6 rth. It is to he 
unroptoted next waamar by the publication of a sixth part; foe first part* 
it is raid, h s a heen some time out of print The fire have been translated 
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into English, chiefly by Lieufc Eastwfck, and in tkb form oao be obtained in 

oar country for about $13,00. 

Pott. Etynjoiogische Forecbungen. Lemgo, 1836. 0 1-9 rth. 

Grimm. Deutsche Graxnmatik. Gottingen. 17 1*4 rth. 

Grimm. Geschichte der Deutochen Spraohe. Leipzig, 1848. 6 M rtb. 
CurtiiM. Tempora und Modi im Griech. and Let Berlin, 1846. 1 1-3 
rth. 

Schleicher. Die Sprachen Europe's, in systematischer Uebersicht Bonn, 
1850. 1 1-2 rth. 


Helps far the Study of Arabic . 

Fetermann’g Arabic Grammar, Berlin, 1840, give® a lot of sixty Amino 
grammars, lexicons and chrestom&thies. A number hare been published 
since that time. The moat import an t in the list are the grammar of Erpe* 
nsus, 3rd edition, Leyden, 1638 ; subsequent editions of the tame by Albert 
fiehukens ; Tychsen’s Grammar, Rostock, 1792*, De Secy’s Grammaire 
Arabe, 2nd edition, 1881, two Tolumes, six hundred large octavo pages each, 
closely printed; Roaenmiiller’s Institutiones, Leipsic, 1818; Oberleitner'# 
Fundamental Linguae Arab., Vienna, 1828 ; and Evald's Critical Grammar, 
2 vola., Leipsic, 1831-33. The last named is a learned and original work, 
and considers the language in connection with the sister dialects. It is, how- 
ever, wholly unfitted for the beginner. De Secy’s grammar is the store- 
house from which most of the later grammars have been drawn. Its great 
merits are universally recognized. Still, from its large sine, from its being 
printed in a solid form, so that the more important parts are not dtongniahed 
by the type, etc. it does not answer the purposes of the young scholar. Ho 
would only become oonfused in its immense details* The two latest g ram* 
mars which have appeared are Caspari’s Grammatka Arabics, in Latin, oner 
volume, Leipsic, 1848, pp. 350, and Grammaire Arabe, in French, by Ch» 
Schier, Leipsic, 1849, pp. 466. “Both are ementially dependent on Do 
Socy and Ewald.” Yet they are useful compands, and may be recommended 
to the young student in the Arabic language. We have Richartfcon’s Gram* 
mar, which is now nearly obsolete, as it proceeded on a totally erroneous 
system; the grammar of Mr. Lnmaden of Calcutta, Which is incomplete, amA 
unfitted for beginners; and Urn Frmtied Arabic Grammar of Dunam Stew- 
art, London, 1841, pp. 802, catalogue price 16 shillings, which may bo 
recommended, aa “ calculated for the use of those, who, not making the 
study of languages the chief pursuit of life, learn Arabic, less for the 
purpose of reading the many valuable books which it contains, than for its 
bearing on the religion and law of the Mohammedans,” and for other practi- 
cal purposes. 

An excellent book for beginners is Locman’s Fables, with notes and a 
glossary, edited by Prof. Rodiger, 2nd edition, 1889, 75 cents. There are, 
also, the Arabic Chrestomathy of De Saey, a thesaurus of materials, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1827, 3 vols., 68 francs ; Oberleitner^ Arabic Chrestomathy, 2 vbk, 
Vienna, 1823-4, 7 rth.; Freytag’s Arabic Chrestomathy, Bonn, one voL, 
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1 ilk, 28 flgr. ; Kosegarten’s Arabic Chrestom ato y, collected from MS&, 
with notes and a lexicon, Leipsic, 1828, 4 Thlr., and many others. 

We have the Lexicon of Golius, 1 vol. folio, Leyden, 1658 ; of Wilhnet, 
for the Koran, the Life of Hariri, and the Life of Timour, Rotterdam, 1784, 
quarto, very useful, price about $8 ; Freytag’s great work, in 4 vole., quarto, 
Halle, 1880-37, catalogue price, about $20 ; and an Abridgment of the hat 
named, for the use of beginners, quarto, Halle, 1836, about $6. 


Helps tn the Study of the Syriac Language. 

The Syriac Grammars are, A. T. Hoffmann’s, Halle, quarto, 1827 ; F. 
Uhlemann's (Elementarlehre der Syrischen Sprache), 8va, Berlin, 1829; 
Rev. George Phillips’s Elements of Syriac Grammar, 2d ed., 8va, London, 
1845, pp. 208, catalogue price, $3, containing lessons for exercise, analyris, 
etc. As reading books, may be named the Syriac New Testament of Leus- 
den and Schaaf, Leyden, 171 7, and the Syriac Chrestomatoy, with a gloomy 
and grammatical tables, by Prof Rodiger, Halle, 1888. Schaaf published a 
Syriac Lexicon of the New Testament, Leyden, 1717. Dr. Bernstein of 
Breslau, is now engaged in preparing a complete Lexicon of the Syriac 
language, partly from MSS. sources. 


Errata. — A few errata in the present and last Nos. of rids work, es- 
caped the vigilanoe of the proof-reader, owing in part to the circumstances 
in which the Bibliotheca Sacra and toe American Biblical Repository were 
united. Page 105, 1. 13, for causes r. cause; 108, last 1., for divine r. diverse; 
109, 10, and 11, for which r. whom; 119, 1. 1, put a colon instead of a period 
before Aristotle; 121, L 33, for then r. their; 126, 1. 5, for Trieaos r. Tele- 
sios; 180, L 8, for Cloynd r. Cloyne ; 183, L 33, for producing r.perduring; 
211, L 1, for atom r. color ; 887, for Mqov r. drSga ; 847, L 29, for three r. 
Here; 848, L 82, for solid r. valid; 349, 1. 2, for autonomy r. antinomy; 851, 
L 10, for avoid r. a void; 859, L 23, for perduces r. perdures; 860, L 11 and 
19, ditto; 862, L 4, for soul r. sense ; do. 1. 26 and 27, for our r. one four 
times; 864, L 84, for suiting r. meeting; 865, 1. 82, for proportions r. propo- 
sitions; 870, 1. 89, for pstb r. /ej&r; 871, L 6, for architectural r. arckkee - 
tonal; do. 1. 80, for which r. while; 876, L 8, for in r. is. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE CONSTITUTION OP THE MENU, 
FOR A PUTUBE JUDGMENT AND RETRIBUTION. 

By George B. Cheever, D. D., New York. 

In tracing the materials and agencies in the hnman mind for a 
future judgment and retribution, we find, next after Remembrance, 
the article and operation of Remorse. We are first to find the law, 
under which this operation of a guilty nature acts. And this is one 
of the plainest, best developed, and most unquestionable of the facts 
and laws of oar being. It is the faculty and law of Conscience. 

There is within the soul a silent, invisible, but ever present witness 
of all thoughts, feelings, words, and actions. This witness is named 
in our language, Conscience. The first and literal meaning of the 
Greek word, ovru&jjme, is a knowing with onJs self \ a consciousness. 
This is also the etymological, elemented meaning of our English word 
oonseience, conscience, knowing with . Add to this the idea of the 
discernment and judging of right and wrong, with the approval or 
disapproval of the same, and we shall have the full definition of the 
faculty of Conscience. It is a word perhaps to be found in all lan- 
guages, and it has the same meaning, all the world over. 

The conscience is sometimes called our Moral Sense, that is, an 
inward sense of moral qualities and actions, a sense of right and 
wrung, answering to onr outward senses $ and as these distinguish 
the qualities of external objects, distinguishing in like manner the 
qualities of moral objects, or the difference between moral qualities. 
Conscience is the judgment of the mind in regard to all the acts and 
Toi* YJLLL No* 81« 41 
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movements of our being. Sometimes it is so slight as not to be no- 
ticed, being merely a consciousness, general and indefinite, that does 
not take shape in a particular judgment. 

There are five grand points, in reference to which we shall con- 
sider this faculty : 1. As universal in its existence ; 2. Unceasing in 
its action ; 3. Retrospective in its operations ; 4. As affected by 
habit, and susceptible of perversion ; 5. As eternal in its power. 

First then, this faculty of conscience is a universal possession of 
mankind. It is doubtless a part of our essential being as made in 
the image of God. The sense of right and wrong in ourselves, and 
the judgment of right and wrong in others is an experience and a 
process familiar, in some degree, to every man. The development, 
education, and action of this faculty are determined very much by 
men’s circumstances ; and it is a faculty which acts according to the 
degree of light that has been enjoyed in regard to duty. But in some 
degree the possession and action of conscience are to be distinguished 
everywhere, and the faculty is as surely a part of every man’s being 
as the faculty of memory, or the power of reason. 

We inquire, to make this plainer, What would be the condition of 
the world without this faculty of conscience as a part of the human 
constitution ? Conceive, if we can, of a man, an intelligent being, 
actually without a conscience. All sense of the difference between 
good and evil, right and wrong, would disappear from such a man’s 
experience. Convenience and pleasure, self-enjoyment, present and 
to come, would be his only law. Utility would be his guide, and 
whatever was pleasurable would be regarded as useful, and the high- 
est utility would be the production of pleasure for himself. All re- 
gard to God would cease, and all regard to man, save that of prudence 
in watching for his own interests, which would always, in his estima- 
tion, be above those of all other men in importance. 

There would also be no sense of guilt or crime in others, no con- 
demnation passed upon others, except merely as a matter of utility 
or profit. The condemnation which we pass on others arises solely 
from the same constitution of our being which produces the conscious- 
ness of guilt in ourselves, the displeasure of our own moral sense at 
our own conduct If this introspective conscience did not exist, there 
would be no circumspective conscience, no such thing as a moral 
sense or judgment of the qualities of other men’s actions. The same 
act of our moral being which justifies or condemns another, and ren- 
ders the character of our neighbor pleasing or displeasing to us in a 
moral point of view, is the power that acts upon ourselves ; it is the 
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same power. It would not act upon others, if it did not act upon 
ourselves. 

Without this faculty, there would be, in morals, no distinction of 
colors. As to a blind man, white, black, red, green, or blue, all are 
the same ; so in a moral sense, without the faculty of conscience, 
would be all the qualities of actions to the souL As to one who had 
lost the sense of taste, it were a matter of indifference what element 
his food were composed of, since wood, iron, stones, fruit, meat, bread, 
vegetables, all would be the same, so would it be to one who has lost 
the faculty of conscience with the moral character and qualities of all 
feeling, thought and action. The sun strikes upon all objects, and 
the reflection of his rays produces the variety of nature ; but there is 
no perception of such variety by a blind man ; just so, the moral sun 
shines upon all qualities, and is reflected back, but there is no percep- 
tion of this by a being without a conscience. There would be, in 
such a case, no response to God's Word, no sense of obligation. 
There would be merely the sense of profit. There would be no grati- 
tude. Favors received would be absorbed as a dry soil absorbs the 
rain, or as a tree receives nourishment from earth, air, and the ele- 
ments ; but there would be no return, no feeling of love, no sense of 
obligation. Parental kindness would beget no affection but that 
founded on self-interest ; so far as a parent could be useful, so far he 
would be cherished, cared for, cultivated, but no farther. Just so it 
would be in regard to God. The idea of Deity itself, of the Creator, 
Benefactor, Judge, of the All-merciful, All-wise, just God, would be 
merely the idea of a vast utility ; or, as self would be predominant 
and absorbing, the idea of an enemy, the idea of a being too vast to 
be controlled and used for selfish purposes, and therefore opposed to 
self-interest and an enemy. Take away conscience, and leave only 
utility, and you make every man, in his own view, God, every man 
to himself the centre of the universe. And that too without any sense 
of guilt, that too with the blind, straightforward, unchecked, unceasing, 
unrelenting instinct of selfishness, which, whatever stood in its way, 
be it man or beast, God or nature, would sacrifice and tread down all. 
If the world were filled with such beings, the world would be a hell, 
without hell’s sense of sin ; a chaos of conflict, where the strife, if it 
went on, would depopulate the globe, and where the only stop to it 
would be the universal . experience of its misery, and the mutual 
agreement of restraint and check as a matter of sheer utility, expe- 
diency and necessity. Such would man be, such would the world be, 
without conscience. But conscience is universal 
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It is as universal as the ideas of right and wrong. There is a 
conscience of good and evil in mankind, with reference to those ideas, 
and because those ideas are necessary results of the activity of the 
human reason. The ideas of right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
are ultimate facts and fixtures of the mind, or creations of the pare 
reason, as necessarily and unalterably as the pure truths of geometiy. 
Truth, for example, is regarded as right, not with reference to any 
standard of utility, but as an instant, inevitable, immutable affirm- 
ation of the mind. Truth is right, and is commanded of conscience, 
not because it is useful, for the affirmation is instant and universal, 
without reference to, or waiting for, that inquiry; and falsehood is 
wrong, not because it is injurious, but because, in itself and from 
eternity, there is this difference of quality, and the human reason is 
so constituted of God in his image, that it makes the affirmation in- 
stantly, and cannot help it. The truths of geometry are right, are 
absolute truths, not because they are good to build houses by, or to 
make calculations upon, but because they are realities of nature, as 
constituted of God. So it is with moral principles, holiness, justice, 
truth, which are right, not because they are expedient, but expedient 
because they are right A thing is not morally good because it is 
useful, but useful because it is good. The mind never, naturally, and 
without sophistry, confounds or introverts these positions. A thing 
that is right, must be useful because it is right ; and the reason why 
it is right, the ultimate reason, is not because it is useful, but because 
it is accordant, either directly, or by deduction of principles, with the 
attributes of God. 

Hence the truth, stated by Coleridge, better perhaps than by any 
other writer, that he who fulfils the conditions required by conscience, 
takes the surest way of answering the purposes of Prudence. Con- 
science put first, and obeyed, may bring him into harmony with God ; 
prudence consulted may not, for his prudence may be founded upon 
selfishness, may, in fact, be nothing but selfishness — and compared 
with a pure conscience, may be opposed to it and to God. For man 
is a short-sighted being, and God has given him principles to act 
upon, by which his axioms of prudence must be tested. He can see 
and understand the principles, even when he cannot see the conse- 
quences, or can foresee them but a very little way, and overlook but 
a very little of their extent and variety. Principles are for him, as 
Coleridge has beautifully said, Prudence in short-hand or cipher, 
because “ the distinct foresight of consequences belongs exclusively 
to that Infinite Wisdom which is one with that Almighty Will on 
which all consequences depend.” 
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Hence Coleridge says, in the fourth Essay of the seeond part of 
his Friend — and it is a passage as true and admirable as it is mas- 
terly — “A pure conscience, that inward something, that &Eoe oixeiog, 
which, being absolutely unique, no man can describe, because every „ 
man is bound to know, and even in the eye of the law, is held to be 
a person no longer than he may be supposed to know it. The con- 
science, I say, bears the same relation to God as an accurate time- 
piece bears to the sun. The time-piece merely indicates the relative 
path of the sun, yet we can regulate our plans and proceedings 
by it with the same confidence, as if it was itself the efficient cause 
of light, heat, and the revolving seasons ; on the self-evident axiom . 
that in whatever sense two things are both equal to a third thing, 
they are in the same sense equal to one another. Cunning is circuit- 
ous folly. In plain English, to act the knave, is but a roundabout 
way of playing the fool ; and the man who will not permit himself 
to call an action by its proper name, without a previous calculation 
of all its probable consequences, may indeed be only a coxcomb, who 
is looking at his fingers through an opera-glass ; but he runs no small 
risk of becoming a knave. The chances are against him. Though 
he should begin by calculating the consequences with regard to others, 
yet by the mere habit of never contemplating an action in its own 
proportions and immediate relations to his moral being, it is scarcely 
possible but that he must end in selfishness ; for the tou and the thkt 
will stand on different occasions for a thousand different persons, 
while the I is one only, and recurs in every calculation. Or 
grant that the principle of expediency should prompt to the same 
outward deeds as are commanded by the law of reason, yet the doer 
himself is debased.” 

Right and wrong spring from God’s existence, and cannot be con* 
ceived as having any being apart from God, right being what God is, 
wrong what God is not ; hence we must refer, and by the command 
and operation of conscience do inevitably refer to what God is, and 
to the principles drawn from his own attributes, which he has given 
us for our guidance. Right and wrong are not such because God 
makes or wills them such, but because right is from eternity right, 
and all that coincides not with God’s essence, is wrong. This dis- 
tinction, eternal and essential, is affirmed by the human reason, which, 
in God’s image, develops the ideas of right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, duty, responsibility, essential and eternal morality ; and 
conscience acts with reference to all these realities, and is as univer- 
sal as all these ideas. . There is no nation, nor race of beings, that 
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ever confounded truth and falsehood, as to the obligation of one, 
and the infamy of the other. 

Now, if conscience acts vividly and powerfully in this world, in 
reference to these ideas and realities, much more must it in the eter- 
nal world, when these ideas and realities will be seen as they are, 
without any disguise, sophistry, veil, fog, or obscurity. There the 
divine attributes will appear, and the soul will know ; will see and 
know their application to the paths of this world, and the application 
of the principles given forth from them for man’s guidance, and af- 
firmed by his reason. It will not be with reference to men’s per- 
verted or blinded habits, and conceptions of right or wrong, that 
conscience will act, but with reference to the realities, and to the 
measure and demonstration of right and wrong in what God himself 
is. All the ideas of truth and duty here developed, in regard to 
which conscience acts, will be developed and illustrated in the light 
of God’s attributes as they are, with an intensity and power of bright- 
ness, of which we now hardly form a conception. Conscience in it- 
self can even now make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven ; how 
much more in that world where moral distinctions will be as clearly 
and as piercingly seen and felt, as the existence of the Deity. 

Now, the final cause of this faculty, the final purpose for which it 
was so constituted in the human mind, may certainly to a great degree 
be determined by the manner of its operation. It was not merely as a 
guide to human conduct that it was given ; for a great part of its 
operations are after-thoughts, looking to a judgment to come ; and 
it is with reference to that judgment, that its action is most powerful. 
Nay, without the prediction and presumed certainty of that judg- 
ment, conscience would be comparatively lifeless and powerless; 
powerless as a guide, lifeless as an avenger. Conscience has not 
merely the operation of a time-piece for man’s life, or a barometer 
to tell him the state of the weather, and warn him what to do ; but 
it has within itself an arrangement, a power, by which the storm 
itself is evoked, if the pilot do not mind the warnings, and a retri- 
bution is inflicted for what he has done. Hence a great conclusion as 
to the universal office of conscience in the future world. 

In the second place, the action of Conscience is unceasing. With 
most men Conscience seems to be asleep, but it is not All our fac- 
ulties acquire by use, a surprising facility and rapidity of operation. 
The will, for example, is so minute and rapid in its movements, that 
it is not possible to trace them. The Divine Omniscience alone can 
note them. There is a separate movement of the will, a distinct and 
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separate volition, with every movement of the hand, the foot, the eye, 
the body ; but the movements which we do not notice, compared to 
those which we do, are perhaps as a million to one. Philosophers 
have entered into a curious investigation and analysis of this matter* 
Dugald Stewart has observed, that in the most rapid reading of a 
book to one’s self, there is a distinct volition for every word, every 
syllable, though it may seem sometimes that the mind gathers 
np the page almost with a single glance of the eye. Thus the play 
of the will is habitual, imperceptible, yet none the less actual, and 
made up of distinct intervals. So it must be with the conscience. 
There is a judgment of the conscience upon everything. It may be 
so rapid, so transitory, swifter than the lightning, so brief as the most 
evanescent, imperceptible shade of thought, that it is not distinctly 
noticed, and cannot be, except by some supernatural arrest of the 
being fixing i*~' on the last momentary act or interval ; but it exists, 
as truly as the will exists, although its separate movements may not 
be noticed. 

A wheel composed of a great many spokes may go round with 
such rapidity, that to the eye it shall appear to be a solid mass, like a 
millstone ; nay, it may go round with such incredible swiftness, that 
the possibility of detecting the motion by the eye shall be lost, it shall 
seem to be perfectly still ; and yet every one of its revolutions is dis- 
tinctly made, in a distinct interval of time, and may be numbered* 
So it is with the conscience. It may seem asleep, but this may be 
only because its acts are so rapid, so brief, so innumerable, that they 
are not noticed. It may seem asleep, yet there must be a judgment 
of the conscience upon everything, even every idle word. We may 
not trace it, but God may. And our habit of neglect of the monitions 
of conscience, producing insensibility to its operation is no excuse for 
sin committed without apparent reproach, or remorse, or restraint 
from our own being ; inasmuch as we have formed the habit volun- 
tarily, and should not have done it, had we lived habitually as under 
God’s inspection, in God’s sight, with a perpetual regard to God’s ap- 
probation. 

Now it is evident that the more a man’s conscience is unheeded 
now, the more a man puts in reserve to be heeded hereafter. The 
greater the number of the revolutions of this wheel within our souls 
unnoticed now, the greater the number to be counted hereafter.* A 
man of insensibility, a man of a hardened conscience, is so far from 
being secured against the operations of conscience, that he is only 
accumulating work for himself to do by and by. He is like a man 
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falling in debt, who strives to keep off the sense of his liabilities, by 
keeping no account current, but going on in his business just as if he 
were every day starting fair with an unincumbered capital. Every 
unrecorded debt is a step to his ruin. It is a weight upon his for- 
tunes, that, so far from being lighter because it is not now felt, is 
growing heavier every day that it is unnoticed. By and by, the 
crash will be inevitable, and overwhelming. 

These silent, unheeded movements of the conscience are every one 
of them witnesses for man’s guilt, and securities of God’s justice. 
They are God’s vouchers for so much truth, so much remonstrance, 
delivered to the soul, so much instruction and light and mercy, abused 
and wasted. They are God’s vouchers, and must be produced. Their 
inspection will be requisite, to see both God’s justice, and mercy, and 
the man’s guilt. The man must feel that guilt himself ; so, by and 
by, he is to travel over the ground of his past experiences, and ex- 
amine them as it were at leisure ; he is to look at his past self, step 
by step ; he is to judge calmly and slowly, what he acted rapidly, 
heedlessly, insensibly, while conscience judged as swiftly as could 
keep pace with his actions, but so swiftly that he then disregarded 
its judgments. God shall take him, as it were, and stand with him 
at the wheel in its revolutions, and it shall be stopped for his delibe- 
rate view, and he shall see what it was, what he himself was, what 
he was doing, what feeling, what in character, in habit, in relation to 
himself, and in relation to God. He shall see how much conscience 
did for him, how much he did against conscience. 

This we conceive must be a part of the process of judgment Thus 
much is necessarily included in the Saviour’s declaration, that for 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment The man shall tell how it was uttered, when, 
where, in what state of mind, how occupied, for what purpose, with 
what motives, with how much knowledge of good and evil, after how 
long acquaintance with God and duty, after what providential inter- 
positions, what manifestations of truth, what efforts of God’s Spirit. 

Thus, in the third place, conscience iB not merely introspective, 
but retrospective in its operations. It is not only a knowing with, 
but a knowing back, not merely a witness at the moment, bnt long 
after. A man may dream, because conscience does not trouble him 
now, that there shall be no retrospective action hereafter, or may 
dream that every step he travels from the date and the scene of his 
Bins, conscience will be weaker, and he more secure from its power. 
But it is never so, and sometimes the very contrary seems to be the 
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case. Sometimes the longer a man’s insensibility as to his course of 
sin continues, and the more effectual its concealment, the more terri- 
ble is the power of conscience at the last So that at the judgment 
this retrospective power of conscience will be greater than it was at 
the moment of the commission of sin ; greater the longer the interval 
of time and forgetfulness that has elapsed. Sometimes the faculty of 
conscience does this work of retrospection and conviction now, with 
an appalling power. The whole being is arrested, petrified, as it 
were, in a single attitude of crime, projected beyond itself, and brought 
to gaze upon itself, to judge and condemn itself, with a power of self- 
anguish, self-retribution, self-misery, that, if it were exercised upon 
others, would be deemed a stem and awful vengeance ; but no man 
accuses it of cruelty, no man accuses himself or God of injustice, 
when writhing under the agony of a wrathful conscience. And the 
reason why this retrospective work of conscience in some great things, 
some great crimes, is wrought with a power so immeasurably greater 
than in the ordinary instances of its exercise, so that it seems to rouse 
up as a new creation of the mind, a new faculty before unheard of, 
is not merely because of the so much greater heinousness and glare 
of guilt in some crimes than in others, though that is a great thing, 
but also because of the deliberation with which such crimes are 
generally committed. A man comes to the act, fighting against con- 
science all the way. A man revolves it in his thoughts, plans its exe- 
cution, prepares for it, forecasts the result, provides for after action, 
advances to it circumspectly, with full time to deliberate, and con- 
science keeps pace with him all the way. So, when it is done, the 
whole power of conscience falls back upon him, in the weight and 
avengement of all previous outrage and resistance, all stilling and 
searing, all disregard of inward and external voices, all perseverance 
and obstinacy in sin, against light, love, mercy, providence and grace. 
Conscience falls back to her work of retrospection armed at all these 
points, with her power increased tenfold by previous neglect and 
opposition. 

A man tracks a traveller over a wild moor. He knew that he had 
a purse of gold about him. He planned the outrage, the theft, the 
murder, deliberately. He saw him at the last inn. He forecast the 
attack and the avoidance of pursuit. He waited on his movements, 
and followed him till he came to the place most suited to his dreadful 
purpose. He struggled with him, stabbed him, and with the coveted 
gold in his hand, fied swiftly from his victim. It was not a sudden 
surprisal, temptation, or betrayal into crime. It was murder, deliberate, 
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cool-blooded, avaricious murder. And now the reign of conscience 
commences. Now as fast and as far as he flies, the work of retro- 
spection hurries him back. Now the clouds of retributive vengeance 
lower around his soul. Now he would give the world, if he could 
take the place of his victim. The moment the dread deed was ac- 
complished, the iron entered into his own soul. It was not the trav- 
eller whom he struck, but himself. It was not a man, whom he 
thrust out of existence, but a conscience into it The sense of guilt 
and of inexorable retribution, waits upon him. Nemesis, the predic- 
tion and in part the experience of justice, is behind him, within him, 
around him. The whole world is a moor, a wilderness, across which, 
with a burning hand upon his heart, he flies. He flies from justice, 
from himself, from Conscience, from God, but he meets them all ! 
Miserable man ! they are everywhere 1 His crime is everywhere, 
his punishment is everywhere. Miserable, miserable man 1 

But Justice, calm, noiseless, unimpassioned, nay, with a face almost 
of compassion, of deep melancholy, flies over him. His brow is dark 
as a thunder-cloud in the darkness of his soul. Nemesis, with her 
hour-glass and her sword, as steady as inexorable fate, pursues him 
close through every lane of life, to the appointed moment of her blow. 
Can the murderer escape ? Can he fly into a world, where there is 
no Nemesis ? Nay, can he fly into a world, where the past realities 
of his being can be annihilated, and the constitution of his being 
changed ? 

Here, in such an instance, the retrospective, retributive power of 
conscience is seen, felt, known. It is a glaring instance. Now there 
is no reason to believe that this power of conscience will be less in 
the future world, when the soul is made to travel back, and judge the 
deeds, thoughts, feelings, of its life in the light of God and eternity. 
.There is no reason to suppose that conscience will act with less power 
in regard to any sin against God, than in regard to deliberate and 
aggravated guilt against man. Nay, if there be a difference, it must 
be the sins against God that conscience will visit in the most tremen- 
dous gloom, and will exercise in regard to them the severest power 
of retribution with which the Maker of our frame has armed this 
fearful penalty. 

Here comes in the farther consideration of the power and operation 
of conscience as affected by habit, in the goings on of our moral na- 
ture, and as susceptible of a temporary perversion. The vigor and 
intensity of its exercise are very much influenced by our habits, at 
present, both of association and of action. When, for example, an 
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evil habit is formed, conscience ceases to reiterate her judgment so 
loudly in regard to every particular time in which the evil habit is 
indulged, but speaks more loudly at times in regard to the habit itself. 
Thus the conscience of an intemperate man may have ceased to tor- 
ment him with every instance in which he gratifies his appetite, but 
sometimes in regard to the habit of intemperance which he has formed, 
stings and condemns him severely. Just so with a profane swearer; 
conscience, that at first made every oath recoil upon himself, now 
scarcely can keep pace with his profane expressions ; he drops them 
without thinking of it ; but yet in regard to the habit thus formed, 
conscience sometimes makes a dreadful outcry. In regard to par- 
ticular 6ins conscience may seem thus for a time to be seared, and 
insensible, and indeed no judgment of the mind may pass in the repe- 
tition of such sins ; but then, such a judgment is absolutely inevitable, 
when, in the light of truth, the mind reviews the habits and actions 
of existence. 

Conscience may be lulled to sleep for a season, but the energies of 
this faculty are not, on this account, weakened in the least degree, 
their exercise being simply put off to some future period of light and 
conviction, perhaps a dying bed, perhaps the day of judgment Con- 
science depends much upon light mid training ; a conscience trained 
in the light of God’s Word acts more powerfully than the conscience 
of a man who is ignorant of it ; but if a man be wilfully ignorant of 
it, this will not prevent the future and vigorous action of conscience 
when that man’s deeds come to be reviewed in the light of it Con- 
science may be perverted, and sometimes is fearfully so, by habits of 
wickedness, so as to put evil for good and darkness for light Now 
in such a case evil deeds may really be committed under the impres- 
sion that they are good deeds ; but it is manifest this only shows how 
dreadfully evil such a man has become ; and by and by, when in the 
light of truth those deeds are reviewed, the action of conscience in 
regard to them will be just as terribly severe as if they had been 
performed in that light Paul speaks of some, whose very mind and 
conscience were defiled; the darkening, perverting, defiling power 
of their evil courses of action having reached to the movements of 
their intellect, their understanding, and moral sense. He speaks of 
some in their wickedness left to so strong delusion, as really to believe 
a lie. Now the steps, in every case, by which men arrive at such 
delusion, are well known and gradual ; to the eye of God they are 
distinct, and though they may not at present be remembered by the 
mind, there will be a day when they will be seen as clearly as God 
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sees them ; and then the judgment of conscience in regard to aQ the 
acts that followed such delusion will be terribly severe. 

For example, a man may be so deluded by the Devil and his own 
evil heart, as to deem it his duty to murder his own child ; some 
among the heathen practise this crime with very little if any com- 
punction. Now a man who has ever read the Bible could not possi- 
bly come to this conclusion without perverting or rejecting its teach- 
ings ; and a man who has never seen or heard of the Scriptures, 
could not come to that conclusion, without doing violence to his moral 
nature. By and by the steps by which this violence was accom- 
plished, and this perversion and blindness reached, will be traced, 
and then conscience will speak. Suppose that a man in a fit of in- 
temperance, while actually insane under the influence of liquor, 
should murder his child. Are we not sure that when he becomes 
sober, supposing that his parental feelings have not been destroyed, 
his conscience will arraign him as a murderer, and do the work of 
remorse in regard to that crime ? 

Suppose, now, that a man really and truly believes such an act to 
be his duty ; what can he do in such a case ? He will violate his 
conscience if he does not perform the act ; he will commit an enor- 
mous crime if he does perform it. Will he do wrong, if he refuses 
to perform it, while believing it to be a duty ? It may be answered 
in the first place, that he has neglected to use the means of enlight- 
ening himself in regard to his duty, and is responsible for all the con- 
sequences of such neglect If he had access to the Word of God, 
he should have made that Word his supreme rule of duty, and it would 
certainly have led him right If he were a heathen, it is certain 
that he has, by a previous process of sin, darkened the light of his 
own being, and the light, whatever it be, which has shone upon him 
in the goodness and the works of God. But such a case, and it is not 
merely imaginary, affords a dreadful instance of the war and chaos 
which sin may introduce into a man’s being ; so that, whether he fol- 
low or reject the dictates of his conscience in a given case, he is sure 
to go wrong. It is a species of insanity, but not such insanity as 
excuses crime, but simply proves the great wickedness which the 
man has arrived at. When his course is reviewed in the light of 
truth, every step of evil he took, being known, and its consequences, 
the processes of the mind in regard to it, and the light disregarded 
and sinned against, then the things done under the rule of a perverted 
and darkened conscience, will be judged not by that conscience, but 
by conscience in the light ; and that perversion of conscience, and all 
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its dreadful consequences, will be the source of unfathomable re- 
morse. 

Conscience is much affected by the example of others , and it is 
sometimes silenced or perverted in multitudes together, when it would 
have spoken loudly and rightly in individuals. Hence that very 
striking injunction in the Word of God, Thou shah not follow a mul- 
titude to do evil. A multitude support and justify one another in 
courses which, if the same multitude were to see one man alone pur- 
suing, they would perhaps put him to death. This is the source of 
that wicked, reckless hardihood, with which nations will rush into 
crimes, from which almost every individual in the nation would start 
back aghast There is not, perhaps, a single individual engaged in 
an unjust war, or voting in its favor, who would dare take the life of 
a fellow-creature for the non-payment of a sum of money, or still 
worse, to gain possession of such a sum. And yet, an unjust war, 
a war whose object is conquest and territory, taken by force from an 
independent kingdom, is murder and robbery, is unquestionably noth- 
ing else ; and all the glory acquired in such an unjust war, is no 
more than an accumulation of the glory which a remorseless and suc- 
cessful bandit acquires, who rushes desperately upon an armed trav- 
eler, and overcomes and kills him. Such a murderer may show great 
strength, dexterity, and daring ; and among his own set of fellow- 
taurderers, he would be applauded as having covered himself with 
glory. And it is just such glory, and nothing better, which a nation 
acquires, that conquers in an unjust war. But conscience is perverted, 
or beneath the mad outcry of glory, is not permitted to be heard. 

In much the same way, that kind of blindness and insensibility to 
the requirements of justice and mercy is induced, under which cor- 
porations or hierarchies will burn human beings alive, or imprison 
them in dungeons, for their religious faith — a thing which no single 
man would ever have dared to do, except under the example and 
command of a conclave, without considering himself a murderer. If 
an adherent of the Church of Rome, having heard another man de- 
clare himself an unbeliever in that Church and against the Pope, 
should fall upon him in a lonely place and kill him, he could not ac- 
complish this crime without being convicted of murder. But just 
let a corporation of intolerant inquisitors, such as a few years ago 
condemned men to death in Portugal for renouncing Romanism, meet 
to compass the destruction of a heretic, and then every individual 
conscience seems to be consigned to silence or insensibility, and the 
crime is committed in gloomy bigotry, without remorse. 

Vol. VHI. No. 81. 42 
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Sometimes the blindness and silence of a perverted conscience 
continue almost uninterrupted even to the hour of death ; but gene* 
rally the light of truth breaks in upon the soul, and conscience shows 
her power in remorse, when remorse is all that the soul seems capa* 
ble of. There are some striking and impressive instances in history, 
and one which is related by Hume himself, in a manner that would 
seem to indicate in his own mind some serious belief in that future 
existence and retribution at which he afterwards scoffed. It was the 
end of Henry VIL, a monarch of England, distinguished for his in- 
satiable avarice. “ When he found he could live no longer, he began,” 
gays Hume, “ to cast his eye towards that future existence, which the 
iniquities and severities of his reign rendered a very dismal prospect 
to him. To allay the terrors under which he labored, he endeavored 
by distributing alms and founding religious houses, to make atone* 
tnent for his crimes, and to purchase by the sacrifice of a part of hie 
ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation with his offended Maker. Be* 
morse even seized him at intervals, for the abuse of his authority by 
Empson and Dudley, but not sufficient to make him stop the rapa- 
cious hand of those oppressors.” Poor rich monarch ! beneath the 
terrors of an angry conscience, of what avail were all thine ill-gotten 
possessions ? How gladly at that hour would the king have changed 
places with the beggar, for a mind at peace with God 1 

Such an instance reveals impressively one of the most undoubted 
laws under which conscience acts, and that is, the impulse of resti- 
tution, and the feeling of the soul’s need of an atonement. The 
soul, indeed, that does not flee to Christ, endeavors to makt an atone- 
ment by restitution ; but that never gives peace* never can. The 
soul that rests on Christ’s forgiving love, seeks to make restitution, 
not as an atonement, or for the purchase of pardon, but out of the 
impulse of love itself and humble sorrow. Thus we read of Zao- 
cheus, that as soon as he came to Christ, he made restitution four- 
fold ; but not as any purchase of peace to his conscience, or of ac- 
ceptance with his Saviour, but as the fruit of a loving* repentant 
heart. So we read, from time to time, of instances of restitution per- 
formed Becretly, money sent back where it has been fraudulently 
taken ; but whether as the mere work of a guilty conscience, or the 
fruit of a contrite spirit, we cannot telL 

Without the light of God’s Word, a man’s conscience may easily 
become perverted, so as to be, in many cases, no safe gnide ; but it 
becomes so because of his own sin. Whatever light is disregard- 
ed, whether it be the light of nature or of the Scriptures, eon- 
science is defrauded, and there will be a time of revenge. If light 
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admitted to ihe conscience arms it with present authority, light re- 
jected, or voluntarily withheld, arms it With a future authority and 
terror, when that light shall be made to shine upon the souL The 
light of nature and the light of God’s Word may be so completely 
neglected, or So shut out by long habits of ignorance and sin, that the 
light of conscience itself may be tamed into darkness, as in the cases 
supposed ; and it is to Such a state Of the mind that Christ’s words 
refer, If the light that is I a thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness ! Bow dreadful that degree of Wickedness, Which could come 
to such a point! 

A great multitude of teen’s Has are committed in the dark, or in 
the absence of that light, which Would have condemned them before* 
hand, and perhaps prevented them, or rather we should say, without 
the notice of that light, for it is always shining, but men form the 
habit of disregarding it, the habit of insensibility to its presence. 
The fact, for instance, is always known, that the eye of God is upon 
us, but how few men remember this feet, and in their evil delibera- 
tions, or dealings, or neglects of duty, proceed under the conscious- 
ness of it They become insensible to it, and live and act as if God 
did not see them. If every man proceeded in the direct beams of 
God’s eye, if in the moment of temptation he saw and felt the light of 
God’s countenance, the eye of God fixed upon him, he could not do 
that wickedness. If the evil deed before him were under the inten- 
sity of a direct flash of the Almighty’s countenance, as the beams of 
the sun direct and intense upon an object before the physical sight, 
the most hardened man, it would seem, could no more advance to that 
evil deed, than he would take in his hand a coiled and deadly serpent, 
or a cool of living fire. But this sense of God, his presence, his light, 
his eye, upon the heart and on the life, most men do not possess, or 
endeavor to cultivate. Yet it does not follow from this that their evil 
deeds are committed in ignorance, darkness, or forgetfulness. There 
is a general light, in which all men live, and it is like the light of 
open day, which we do not particularly notice, it is so common, though 
if a shaft of light, direct light, were falling from the sun upon us, or 
an object in our path, we should notice it 

Now the point of importance in regard to the operations of con- 
science is this s that though those operations may not be active now, 
in the midst of the mind’s insensibility, and voluntary blindness to- 
wards God, they will be as active, by and by, as they would or could 
have been, if the mind, even in the commission of sin, had been con- 
scious of God’s eye direct upon the deed. The light that is now dia- 
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regarded is to shine again; the evil thought, deed, word, ia to be seen 
in that light ; the neglect of duty, whatever it was, is to be judged m 
that light; and that light will be one of the materials for remorse. 
Men ought not, therefore, to comfort themselves in their wickedness, 
in their neglect of prayer, in their insensibility towards God and 
eternity, by the fact that they are not now convicted, do not see 
things now as God sees them, or that conscience sleeps ; for conscience 
will awake, and all this light that has been rejected will be round 
about her, arming her with authority, while all this cloud, in which 
the soul had wrapped itself in a world of time and sense, will be dis- 
persed, and everything will be seen as it is, as God has always seen 
it, as the soul would have seen it, if passion had not stood in the way. 

The operations of conscience will be conducted in reference to four 
things. There will be a judgment of the mind, first, in regard to 
right and wrong in itself, and the sense of this distinction in the mind; 
second, in regard to the motive, the aim and disposition of the soul, 
put of which issued the course of a man’s life and conduct; third, in 
regard to the law of God, the light which shone from it ; and fourth, 
in regard to God himself and his own holiness. As to the first point, 
there is the idea with which we started, of the distinction between 
right and wrong in the soul, and it is eternal ; there is a sense of right 
and wrong, and it can never be obliterated, though it may for a sea- 
son be greatly obscured and perverted by sin. It is not factitious^ 
not artificial, not dependent upon external teachings, being the very 
thing to which external teachings, even the teachings of God's Word, 
appeal Thus, when Christ says, Do to others as ye would they 
should do to you, this precept has weight with us, not merely because 
he has given it, but because by the very constitution which he has 
given us beforehand, we feel and know that it is right. In teaching 
it to us, and giving it the authority of a special command, in addition 
to the authority of conscience, arising from our own constitution, he 
appeals to the sense of right and wrong within us. So when he says. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, etc., here again, the precept is not 
merely authoritative, because it is his command, but because it is just 
and right, and we feel and know it to be so, by the very necessity of 
the constitution he has given us. We are not merely taught thi9 from 
abroad, but this teaching makes its appeal to the sense of right 
and wrong, which God has made eternal in our own souls. Thus 
the most important external precepts for the regulation of our hearts 
and lives are merely a reproduction, in a direct external form, of the 
laws of our own being. Or if not such, they so appeal to the sense 
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of right and wrong, the ides of what is just and good within us, (hat 
this sense repeats and sanctions those preeepte. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God is such a precept as grows in* 
evitably out of the mind's own sense of its obligations of gratitude 
and love to the Author of our being and the Giver of all our merries. 
Now the utterance of that precept in the mind, for example, of a 
heathen, may have been prevented, or rendered indistinct and dim 
by long habits of sin, but when it comes to be enforced by external 
teaching, when it comes as a command of God, it is sure, unless there 
be the most dreadful blindness and perversion, to meet a response in 
the soul's own sense of what is right. In some minds this sense 
seems to he stronger than others, but in all it is strong enough to 
form a basis for the operations of conscience, a fundamental rule, in 
regard to which this faculty will proceed in its judgments. And if 
this were all, if the operations of conscience stopped here, there would 
be still abundant material for condemnation, for conviction, for Re- 
morse. If we all were to be judged merely for our violations of onr 
own sense of right and wrong, it would be a fearful judgment that we 
should have to go through. And if Memory had no other business 
but to bring before us these instances, and Remorse no other mate- 
rials to play upon, if the sight and sense of these things were con- 
tinued with us, this alone would render us eternally miserable. 

That there is within us this instinct and arrangement of self-retri- 
bution, no man can doubt, who calmly and impartially examines his 
own experience. But in the present state, it has been remarked by a 
profound writer, the infatuations of self-love defend every mind from 
the application to itself of the desire o£ retribution, just as the prin- 
ciple of animal life defends the vital organs of a body from the chem- 
ical action of its own caustic secretions. And we may add, just as 
all men think all men mortal but themselves. When these infatua- 
tions are quite dispersed in the eternal world, then the instinct 
of justice, perhaps the most potent of all the elements of spiritual 
life, will turn inward upon each consciously guilty heart, so that 
every such heart shall become the prey of a reflected rage, intense 
and corrosive as the most virulent revenge. Whoever is now harry- 
ing on without thought of consequences through a course of crimes, 
would do well to imagine the condition of a being left without relief 
to breathe upon itself the flames of insatiable hatred. 

Now it is doubtless the instinctive premonition, when men are on 
the verge of dying, that this process of judgment and of self-revenge 
is about to commence, together with all the retributive operations on 
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the part of God, ever predicted by conscience, that makes the terror 
of Remorse so active at the close of the sinner's life. It is one of the 
dearest, most invariable laws under which conscience acts, that the 
hour of dying for the mortal frame is the hour of quickened life and 
energy for this tremendous faculty. Conscience almost always rouses 
up at the approach of death, and resumes its power as the soul nears 
the eternal world, just as the master of a pirate ship, who has retired 
to the cabin in calm weather, takes the helm in a storm, when the 
vessel is rushing to destruction. So a storm is the element of con- 
science ; the rapids, the breakers, the midnight tempest, the passage 
from time into eternity, are the scene of her command. If the soul 
be not sprinkled with atoning blood, it is the command of despair. 
All is hurry, confusion, wild outcry and unconquerable terror. And 
the revelation of the power of conscience at such an hour demon- 
strates its fearfulness as an eternal possession of the soul. 

We have said that this penalty of conscience, if one man could 
visit it upon others, would be deemed a stern and awful vengeance; 
but no man accuses it of cruelty, no man accuses either himself or 
God of injustice, when writhing under the agony of a wrathful con- 
science. And this is a most instructive warning to those blind fools 
of an unbelieving philosophy, who would exclude the idea and the 
reality of punishment from human and Divine theology and govern- 
ment, calling it revengeful and unjust. And why do ye not, ye blind 
guides, ye fools of nature, and of the blinding god of this world, why 
do ye not accuse men themselves of vengeance and injustice, when 
the elements of their own being execute upon themselves a retribution 
more terrible than the energies, sagacities, and contrivances of the 
material universe could summon up ! A retribution compared with 
which, if it could be removed, if conscience could be silenced and 
lulled, all the tortures that men or devils could inflict, would be noth- 
ing. Why do ye not accuse God himself of injustice and revenge, 
because he has made men so fearfully and wonderfully, with such 
inevitable powers and certainties of self-punishment and retribution ? 
Ye blind guides 1 Reasoning against retribution, when retribution is 
at work within you ! Reasoning against the government of God and 
eternal justice, when you are doing upon yourselves the very work 
of the Divine government, and the sorest part of retributive ven- 
geance. Ye may heave up against this great doctrine of a judgment 
to come, and a Anal retribution, but ye cannot pass out from under 
it; it fails back upon you, and ye do its work upon yourselves. Ye 
nay reason against retribution, but it is a necessity as inexorable as 
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the memory of sin. Ye might as well reason against the fact of 
your own existence, as the fact of a retributive punishment ; there ia 
no denying it ; it exists, even in this world. 

But, in this world, who does not know, who does not feel, that it in 
imperfect ; that it is but a shadow, a forecasting, a prediction, of the 
judgment and the perfect retribution to come ? It is real, because 
God would have us know, from experience as well as his Word, what 
is before us, and so be urged to flee from the wrath to come. It is 
partial and imperfect, because there is mercy, mercy in Christ for 
whomsoever it be who will avail himself of it ; because it is meant 
not now as retribution, but warning, because the executed full right- 
eousness of it, would be everlasting destruction — the experience of 
it would be hell itself. It is imperfect now, because this is a world 
of probation, in which salvation is offered on coming to a Redeemer, 
by whom God invites us to escape that great retribution, of which this 
lower one is but a type, a warning, a foretaste ; that last, overwhelm- 
ing evil, of which this small, imperfect shadow, is God’s admonitory 
messenger of love. 

This was our last point of consideration, the power of conscience 
eternal. And here there is no room for questioning, or doubt, or 
denial. There is no faculty of our immortal nature, which will not 
be a part of our immortal existence. As man was formed in the 
image of God, so will he come before God in judgment. Every in- 
telligent being in the eternal world, will possess a conscience in the 
fullest, clearest light and power of its operation. Those operations 
will have a decisiveness, a majesty, a glory like the voice of God, 
and an irreversible certainty, admitting no possibility of mistake, or 
darkness, or alteration, or appeal. But a conscience at peace with 
God, and working in the light of God’s countenance, in harmony 
with God’s love, is not to be dreaded in the eternal world, nor in this 
world. It is a sinful conscience, the operations of which are so ter- 
rible, when eternal. But, admit the possibility of a man dying in 
his sins, and you have him dying with conscience for his enemy. 
You have him with his sins in the next world, and conscience there 
also doing the work of retribution. That men die in their sins, is a 
fact as well established, as that they live in sin here ; and that some 
men die, knowing and declaring that the fire of conscience is an eter- 
nal fire, is a fact as well established as that men are ever convinced 
of sin at alL 

Will conscience stop, befcause the soul, throwing off its covering of 
day, has gone into the presence of a holy God ? Will conscience 
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atop, because it baa gone where all the witnesses of secret as well as 
open sins are gathered together, where every crime will be known, 
every step of life visible, every sin against God and man, with every 
aggravating circumstance ? Or will conscience stop when the judg- 
ment goes on, and condemnation is pronounced, and the sentence is 
uttered, and the destiny of the soul is closed up forever? Will con- 
science stop, because despair takes the place of hope, because all is 
lost, and there is no more possibility of a remedy ? Will not the 
triumph, and the power, and the retribution of conscience then be 
inexorable and eternal, when it has to say to the sinner, You have 
finished your work of self-destruction ? You have gone beyond the 
limits, where God’s compassionate forbearance bad waited for you, 
and up to which you might have repented and been saved. You 
have made your last rejection of Christ, wasted your last opportunity 
of mercy, and ruined yourself beyond the power of conscience, or of 
providence, or of truth, or of grace itself to save you. O undone, 
undone soul I What would it not give to step back, one little hour, 
into this world of mercy, and hear Christ’s voice of mercy, saying, 
Come unto me 1 

The faculty of conscience is eternal, its power is eternal ; and yet, 
in this world that power is exercised in condemnation, simply that 
the soul may be induced to escape from its eternal exercise. The 
penal power of conscience in this world, inflicting such terror and 
distress, is God’s own merciful arrangement to arouse the soul and 
send it to Christ, that in him it may find a refuge from the accusing 
power and penal operation of conscience through eternity. When 
the soul, fleeing to him from the wrath to come, hears his gracious 
voice, Thy sins be forgiven thee, and is washed in the fountain of his 
atoning blood, then, and not till then, is the conscience at peace with 
God ; then, and not till then, can conviction of sin be anything but 
anguish. In Christ it may be changed into gratitude and love ; in 
Christ it may and must immeasurably deepen the sense of the great- 
ness of his redeeming mercy ; it may be the material, out of which his 
matchless dying love brings a living blessedness. It is God’s school- 
master, with his own law, to bring the soul to Christ, and make it 
feel, as it never could otherwise do, the greatness, the preciousness, 
the glory of his love. Out of Christ, away from Christ, unforgiven, 
it reveals nothing but the righteous penalty of sin, the wrath of God, 
the misery of the soul, and no escape, no remedy. In Christ it re- 
veals the depths of forgiving mercy, the lOve of God, the Unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, the boundless glory of redemption. A mating 
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mercy! wondrous grace, which can thus change death into life, and 
make the assurance of being the very chief of sinners, the foundation 
of endless, inexhaustible bliss, of which the rule is, that the deeper 
the conviction of guilt, the greater the experience and knowledge of 
the glory and happiness of deliverance! Such was the experience 
of Paul ; such is the experience of every redeemed sinner, now, and 
in glory everlasting. 


ARTICLE II. 

THE RELATION OF STYLE TO THOUGHT. 

By Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, University of Vermont, Burlington. 

In a previous article 1 we endeavored to specify the general rela- 
tion of language to thought, and to maintain the truth of that theory 
which regards human language as springing spontaneously from the 
nature and wants of man. The connection that exists between lan- 
guage and the thought conveyed by it was conceived to be that which 
exists between any, and every, living principle, and the sensible form, 
in which it appears to the senses — a vital and organic connection* 
Although it was freely conceded that it would perhaps be impossible, 
to detect this vitality of connection with the particular thought ex- 
pressed, in the case of every word in the language, it was yet main- 
tained that language as a whole, is characterized by a propriety and 
fitness for the purpose for which it exists which must have sprung 
from some deeper and more living ground than custom and the prin- 
ciple of association. It was also thought that the theory is a fruitful 
one in itself, both for the philologist and the philosopher, and that it 
furnishes the best clue to that more vital, and consequently less easily 
explicable, use of language, employed by the poet and the orator. 

Indeed, the truth and fruitfulness of the theory in question, are 
nowhere more apparent than in the department of rhetoric and criti- 
cism. This department takes special cognizance of the more living 
and animated forms of speech — of the glow of the poet, and the fire 
of the orator. It also investigates all those peculiarities of Anstruc- 
tion and form in human composition that spring out of individual 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. V. No. XX. 
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characteristics. It fc, therefore, natural to suppose that a Atoiyrf 
language, which recognises a power in human thought to organise 
and vivify and modify the forms in which it appears, will afford the 
best light in which to examine those forms; just as it is natural to 
suppose that the commonly received theory of physical life, will fiuv 
nish a better light in which to examine vegetable and animal produc- 
tions, than a theory like that of Descartes, e. g. which maintains that 
the forms and functions in the animal kingdom are the result of a 
mechanical principle. Life itself is the best light in which to con- 
template living things. 

We propose in the present article to follow the same gsntnl 
method pursued in the preceding, and examine the nature of style, 
by pointing out its relation to thought. 

Style is the particular manner in which thought flows out, in the 
case of the individual mind, and upon a particular subject. When, 
therefore, it has, as it always should have, a free and spontaneous 
origin, it partakes of the peculiarity, both of the individual and of the 
topic upon which he thinks. A genuine style, therefore, is the free 
and pure expression of the individuality of the thinker and the spe- 
ciality of the subject of thought. Uniformity of style is consequently 
found in the productions of the same general cast of mind, applied to 
the same general class of subjects, so that there it no distinguishable 
period in the history of a nation’s literature, but wind exhibits a style 
of its own. The spirit of the age appears in the general style of its 
literary composition, and the spirit of the individual — the tone of his 
mind — nowhere comes out more clearly than in his manner of hand- 
ling a subject. The grave, lofty and calm style of the Elizabethan 
age is an exact representation of the spirit of its thinking men. The 
intellectual temperament of the age of Queen Anne Aowb out in the 
dear, but diffuse and nerveless style of the essayists. 

From this it is easy to see that style, like language, has a sponta- 
neous and natural origin, and a living connection with thought It is 
not a manner of composing, arbitrarily or even designedly chosen, 
but rises of its own accord, and in its own way, in the general process 
of mental development The more unconscious its origin, and the 
more strongly it partakes of the individuality of the mind, the more 
genuine is style. Only let it be carefully observed in this connection, 
that a pure and sincere expression of the individual peculiarity is in- 
tended.* Affectation of originality and studied effort after peculiarity 
produce mannerism, in distinction from that manner of pure nature, 
which alone merits the name of style. 
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K this be true, it is evident that the union of all styles, or of a 
portion of them, would not constitute a perfect style. On the con- 
trary, the excellence of style consists in its having a bold and deter- 
mined character of its own — in its bearing the genuine image and 
superscription of an individual mind at work upon a particular sub- 
ject. In a union of many different styles, there would be nothing 
simple, bold, and individual The union would be a mixture, rather 
than a union, in which each ingredient would be neutralized by all, 
and all by each, leaving a residuum characterless, spiritless, and life- 
less. 

Style, in proportion as it is genuine and excellent, is sincere and 
artless. It is the free and unconscious emanation of the individual 
nature. It alters as the individual alters. In early life it is ardent 
and adorned; in mature Kfe it is calm and grave. In youth it is 
flushed with fancy said feeling; in manhood it is sobered by reason 
and reflection. Bat in both periods it is the genuine expression of 
the Hum The gay manner of L’Allegro and Comus is as truly nat- 
ural and spontaneous, as the grave and stately style of Paradise Re- 
gained and Samson Agonistee. The individuality of a man like 
Milton passes through great varieties of culture and of mood, and 
there is seen a corresponding variety in the ways in which it com- 
municates itself; yet through this variety there runs the unity of 
nature ; each sort of style is the sincere and pure manner of the same 
individual taken in a particular stage of his development 

No one style, therefore, can be said to be the best of all absolutely, 
but only relatively. That is the best style relatively to the individual, 
in which his particular cast of thought best utters itself, and in which 
the peculiarity of the individual has the fullest and freest play. 
That may be called a good style generally, in which every word title 
—in which the language is full of thought, and alive with thought, 
and so fresh and vigorous as to seem to have been just created— 
while at the same time the characteristics of the mind that is pouring 
out in this particular manner, are all in every part, as the construct- 
ing and vivifying principle. 

The truth of this view of style is both confirmed and illustrated by 
considering the unity in variety exhibited by the human mind itself. 
The mind of man is one and the same in its constitution and neces- 
sary laws, so that* the human race may be said to be possessed of one 
universal intelligence. In the language of one of the most elegant 
and philosophic of English critics , 1 “ It is no unpleasing speculation 

1 Harris » Preface to Hermes* 
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to flee how the same reason, has at all times prevailed : how there is 
one truth, like one sun, that has enlightened human intelligence through 
every age, and saved it from the darkness of sophistry and error.* 
Upon this sameness of intelligence rest all absolute statements, and 
all universal appeals. Over against this universal human mind, as 
its corresponding object and counterpart, stands truth universal in its 
nature and one and the same in its essence. 

But besides this unity of the universal, there is the variety of the 
individual, mind. Truth, consequently, coming into consciousness in 
the form of thought in an individual mind, undergoes modifications. 
It is now contemplated not as universal and abstract, but as concrete 
and in its practical relations. It is, moreover, seen, not as an unity, 
but in its parts, and one side at a time. Philosophical truth in Plato 
differs from philosophical truth in Aristotle, by a very marked modi- 
fication. Poetical truth is one thing in Homer and another in VirgiL 
Religious truth assumes a strikingly different form in Paul and Lu- 
ther, from that which it wears in John and Melanchthon. And yet 
poetry, philosophy, and religion, have each their universal principles 
—their one abstract nature. Each, however, appears in the fonn 
imposed upon it by the individual mind ; each wears that tinge of the 
mind through which it has passed, which is denominated style. 

No man has yet appeared whose individuality was so comprehen- 
sive and universal, and who was such a master of form, that he ex- 
hausted the whole material of poetry, or philosophy, or religion, and 
exhibited it in a style and form absolutely universal and final. 
Enough is ever left of truth, even after the most comprehensive pre- 
sentation, for another individuality to show it in still a new and origi- 
nal form. For there is no limit to the manner of contemplating infi- 
nite and universal truth. Provided only there be a peculiarity — a 
particular type of the human mind — there will be a peculiarity of 
intuition, and consequently of exhibition. 

The most comprehensive and universal individual mind was that 
of Shakspeare, and hence his productions have less of style, of pecu- 
liar manner, than all other literary productions. Who can describe 
• the style of Shakspeare ? Who is aware of his style ? The style of 
Milton is apparent in every line, for he was one of the most *ta- 
generie of men. But the form which truth takes in Shakspeare, is 
as comprehensive and universal as the drama, as all mankind. This 
is owing to that Protean power by which, for the purposes of dra- 
matic art, he converts himself into other men, takes their conscious- 
ness, and thereby temporarily loses bis own limited individuality* 
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But that Shakspeare was an individual — that a peculiar type of 
hainanaty fanned die basis of bos personal being, and that he had a 
style of thought of his own, it would be absurd to doubt And had 
he attempted other species of composition than the drama, (which 
bj its very nature requires that the individuality of the author be 
sunk and lost entirely in the various characters,) had he taken like 
Hilton a particular theme as the “ great argument ” for his poetic 
power, doubtless the mam, the individual, would have come into 
sight. 1 

Style of expression thus springing out of the style of thought, is 
therefore immediately connected with the structure and character of 
tlie individual mind. It consequently has an unconscious origin. On 
the basis laid in the individual’s characteristics, and by and through 
the individual’s mental growth, his manner of expression is formed* 
There is a certain style which fits the individual — which, and no 
other, is his style. It is that manner of presenting thought, into 
which he naturally falls, when his mind is deeply absorbed in a suin' 
joct, and when he gives no heed to the form into which his thought 
is running. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that style has no connection with 
culture. It has a most immediate and vital connection with the indi- 
vidual’s education. Not only all that he is by nature, but all that he 
becomes by culture, tends to form bis style of thought and expres- 
sion; but, be it observed, wncomdoushf to him. For an incessant 
aim, a conscious, anxious effort to form a given style, is the destruc- 
tion of style. Under such an inspection and oversight, Nature can- 
not work, even if the mind, under such circumstances, could absorb 
itself in the theme of reflection. There must be no consciousness 
daring the time and process of composing, but of the subject The 
subject being all in all, for the thinker, the form into which his 
thought runs, with all the modification and coloring which it really, 
though unconsciously to him, receives from his individualism, and 
from the whole past of his education, is his style — his genome and 
true manner. 

The point to be observed here is, that style is the consequent, so for 
as it is related to culture. For, the culture itself takes its direction 
and character from the original tendency of the individual, (for every 
one in the end obtains a mental development coincident with hit 

1 In corroboration of this, it may be remarked that we have far more sense of 
the individuality of Shakspeare, while perusing his poems and sonnets, than 
while studying his dramas. 

Vol. Yin. No. 31. 43 
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mental bias,) and style is bat the unconscious manifestation of this 
culture. Style— genuine style — can never be the conscious ante* 
cedent of culture. It cannot be first selected, and then the whole 
individuality of the mind, and the whole course of education, be 
forced to contribute to its realisation. One cannot antecedently 
choose the style of Burke, e. g. as that which he would have for his 
own, and then deliberately realise his choice. It is true that a mind 
similar to that of Burke in its structure, and in sympathy with him 
through a similarly fruitful and opulent culture, would spontaneously 
form its style upon, and with, his. But the process, in this case, 
would not be a deliberate and conscious imitation, but an unoonsrioua 
and genial reproduction. It would be the consequent of nature and 
of culture, and not the antecedent. The individual would not dis- 
tinctly know that his was the style of Burke, until it became appar- 
ent to others that it actually was. 

Here, too, as in every sphere in which the Uving soul of man 
works, do we find the genuine and beautiful product, originating 
freely, spontaneously, and unconsciously. Freely, for it might have 
been a false and deformed product, yet spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously— for it cannot be the subject of reflection and matter of dis- 
tinct knowledge, until after it has come into existence. By the 
thronging stress and tendency of the human soul, which is so created 
as to contain with itself the principle and directum of its own move- 
ment, is the product originated, which then, and not tall then, is the 
possible and legitimate subject of consciousness, analysis, and criti- 
cism. The style of a thinking mind is no exception to this universal 
law. It is formed, when formed according to nature —when formed 
as it was destined to be, by that creative idea which prescribes the 
whole never-ending development of the creature— it is formed out 
of what is laid in the individual constitution, and through what is 
brought in by the individual culture, unconsciously to the subject of 
the process, and yet freely, so far as his nature and constitution are 
concerned* 

If the view that has been taken of Btyle, be correct, it is evident, 
that in the formation of style, no attempt should be made to change 
the fundamental character imposed upon it by the individual consti- 
tution. The type is fixed by nature, and no one should strive, by 
forcing nature, to obtain a manner essentially alien and foreign to 
him. The sort of style which belongs to the individual, by his intel- 
lectual constitution is to be taken as given. The direction which all 
culture in this relation takes, should proceed from this as a point e£ 
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departure, and all discipline and effort should end in an acquisition 
that is homogeneous with this substantial ground of style. Or still 
more accurately, the individuality itself is to be deepened and made 
more capacious and distinct, by culture, and is then to be poured 
forth in that hearty, unconscious purity of manner which is its proper 
and genuine style. 

And this leads us to consider the true method of forming and cul- 
tivating style. 

If the general view that has been presented of the nature, both of 
language and style, be correct, it is plain that the mind itself, rather 
than the style itself, should receive the formation and the cultivation. 
Both language and style are but forms in which the human mind 
embodies its thought, and therefore the mind, considered as the origi- 
nating power— as that which is to find an utterance and expression 
—should be the chief object of culture, even in relation t6 style. 
A cultivated mind contains within itself resources sufficient for all 
its purposes. The direct cultivation of the mind, is the indirect cul- 
tivation of all that stands connected with it. 

And this is eminently true of the formal, in distinction from the 
material departments of knowledge — of those “ organic (or instru- 
mental) acts,” as Milton calls them, “ which enable men to discourse 
and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style 
of lofty, mean or lowly.” For inasmuch as these formal departments 
of knowledge are not self-sufficient but derive their substance from 
the material departments, it is plain that they can be cultivated* with 
power and success only through the cultivation of these latter. Rheto- 
ric, in order to be anything more than an idle play with words and 
figures of speech— in order to a substantial existence, and an ener- 
getic power, must spring out of logic ; and logic again, in order to be 
something more than a dry and useless permutation of the members 
of syllogisms, must be grounded in the necessary lawB of thought, and 
so become but the inevitable and living movement of reason. Thus 
are we led in from the external to the internal as the solid ground of 
action and origination, and are made to see that culture must begin 
here, in every instance, and work out. All these arts and sciences 
are the architecture of the rational and thinking mind of man, and si 1 
changes in them, either in the way of growth or decline, proceed from 
a change that has first taken place in their originating ground. They 
are in reality the index of the human mind and show with most deli- 
cate sensibility all that is passing, in this ever-moving principle. 
What are the languages, literatures, laws, governments, and (with 
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one exception) religions of the globe, but the history of the human 
mind — the outstanding monument of what it has thought/ 

It may be said with perfect truth, therefore, that the formation 
and cultivation of the mind, is the true method of forming and culti- 
vating style. And there are two qualities in mental culture which 
exert such a direct and powerful influence upon style as to merit in 
this connection a particular and dose examination. They are depth 
and clearness. 

(1) By depth of culture is meant that development of the mind 
from tie centre , which enables it to exert its very best power and to 
accomplish the utmost of which it is capable. The individual mind 
differs in respect to innate capacity. Some men are created with a 
richer and more powerful intellectual constitution than others. Bui 
all are capable of a profound culture ; of a development that shall 
bring out the entire contents and capacity, be they more or less. By 
going to the centre of the mind— by setting into play those pro- 
founder faculties which though differing in degree, are yet the same 
in kind, in every man, a culture is attained that exerts a most power- 
ful and excellent influence upon style. Such mental education gives 
body to style. It furnishes the material which is to JtU the language 
and solidify the discourse. The form in which a profoundly culti- 
vated mind expresses itself is never hollow ; the language which it 
employs not being alone — mere words — is never dead. Itmay 9 
perhaps, be silent at times, for such a mind is not necessarily fluent, 
but when it dote speak, the product has a marked character. The 
thought and its expression form an identity ; are coined at one stroke. 

For a deeply educated mind spontaneously seeks to know truth in 
its reality and to express it in its simplicity. Unconsciously, because 
it is its nature to do so, it penetrates to the heart of a subject, and 
discourses upon it with a simplicity and directness which predudes 
any separation between the thought and the words in whidi it is 
conveyed. The mind which has but a superficial knowledge of the 
subject-matter of its discourse cannot render the language it employs 
eoneubitantial with its thought We feel that the words have been 
hunted up by a vacant mind, instead of prompted by a foil one. 
Thought and language stand apart, because thought has not readied 
that degree of profundity, and that point of clear intuition, and that 
height of energy, in consciousness, at which it utterB itself in language 
that is truly one with itself, and alive with itself. Whenever a pro* 
foundly cultivated mind directs itself to an object of contemplation it 
becomes identical with it, while in the act of contemplation. Tbs 
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distinction between the contemplating subject, and the contemplated 
object, vanishes for the time being; the mind, as we say popularly, 
and yet with strict philosophic truth, is lost in the theme, and the 
theme during this temporary process, becomes but a particular state 
of the mind. The object of contemplation, which at first was before 
the mind is now in the mind ; that to which the mind came up as to 
a thing objective and extant, has now been transmuted into the very 
consciousness of the mind itself, and is therefore the mind itself, taken 
and held in this temporary process} It follows, consequently, that 
the style in which this fusion of truth with intellect flows out, must be 
as near the perfection of form as it can be. The style of such a 
mind is similar to the style of the Infinite mind, as it is seen in nature. 
It is characterized by the simplicity and freedom of nature itself. 
Nor let this be regarded either as irreverent or extravagant We 
are confessedly within the sphere of the finite and the created, and 
therefore are at an infinite remove from Him “ who is wonderful in 
working,” and yet there is something strongly resembling the work- 
ings of creative power, in the operations of a mind deeply absorbed 
in truth and full of the idea. As the Divine idea becomes a phe- 
nomenon — manifests itself in external nature — by its own move- 
ment and guidance, it necessarily assumes the very perfection of 
manner. The great attributes of nature, the sublimity and beauty of 
creation, arise from the oneness of the form with the idea — of the 
transfusion of mind into matter. In like manner, though in an infi- 
nitely lower sphere and degree, the human idea, profound, full, and 
dear in consciousness, throws itself out into language, in a style, free, 
simple, beautiful, and it may be, sublime like nature itself. And all 
this arises because thought does its own perfect work — because truth 
arrived at in the consciousness of the profound thinker is simply suf- 
fered to exercise its own vitality and to organize itself into existence. 


1 The doctrine of the identity of subject and object in the act of consciousness 
is a true and safe one, it seems to us, only when stated with the limitation above ; 
only when the identity is regarded as merely relative — as existing only in, and 
during the act of consciousness. If, however, the identity is regarded as absolute 
and essential — if apart from consciousness and back of consciousness the subject 
and object — the mind and the truth — are absolutely but one essence, then we 
see no difference between the doctrine and that of the “ substantia una et unica ” 
of Spinoza. The identity in this case, notwithstanding the disclaimer of Schel- 
Img, is sameness of substance, and there is but one substance in the universe. 
The truth is, that subject and object are not absolutely, one essence, but two; 
hut become one temporarily, in the act of consciousness, by virtue of a homogeneity , 
other than an absolute identity of essence. 

43 * 
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It is not 00 much because the individual makes an e ff ort to embody 
the results of his meditation, as because these results have their own 
way, and take their own form, that the style of their appearance is so 
grand. It has been asserted above, that style, in its most abstract 
definition, is the universal, appearing in the particular. In other 
words, it is the particular and peculiar manner, in which the individ- 
ual mind conceives and expresses truth, which is universal. Now it 
is only by and through depth of mental cultivation, that truth, in its 
absolute reality and in its vital energy, is reached at all. A super- 
ficial education never reaches the heart of a subject— never brings 
the mind into contact and fusion with the real substance of the topic 
of discourse. Of course, a mind thus superficially educated, in reality 
has nothing to express. It has not reached that depth of apprehen- 
sion, that central point, where the solid and real truth lies, at which, 
and only at which, it is qualified to discourse. It may, it is true, 
speak about the given topic, but before it can speak it out, in a grand, 
impressive style, and in discourse which, while it is weighty and 
solid, also dilates and thrills and glows with the living verity, it must, 
by deep thought, have effected that mental union with it, of which we 
have spoken. 

A mind, on the contrary, that has received a central development, 
and whose power of contemplation is strong, instead of working at 
the surface, and about the accidents, strikes down into the heart and 
essence, and obtains an actual view of truth ; and under the impulse 
imparted by it, and by the light radiated from it at all points, simply 
represents it. In all this there is no effort at expression— no en- 
deavor at style — on the part of the individual He is but the me- 
dium of communication, now that by his own voluntary thought, the 
union between his mind and truth, has been brought about. All that 
he needs to do is, to absorb himself still more profoundly in the great 
theme, and to let it use him as its organ. It will flow through his 
individualism, and take form and hue from it, as inevitably as the 
formless and colorless light, acquires both form and color, by com- 
ing into the beautiful arch of the sky. 

( 2 ) By dearness, as an element in culture, is meant such an edu- 
cation of the mind, as arms it with a penetrating and clear vision, so 
that it beholds objects in distinct outline. When united with depth 
of culture, this element is of great worth, and diffuses through the 
productions of the mind, some of the most desirable qualities. 
Depth, without dearness of intuition, is obscurity. Though there 
may be substantial thinking, and real truth may be reached by the 
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Mind, yet, like the vhj oat of which the material universe was formed, 
according to the ancient philosophy, it needs to be irradiated by light, 
before it becomes a defined, distinct, and beautiful form. Indeed, 
without dearness of intuition, truth must remain in the depths of the 
mind, and cannot be really expressed. The mind, without dose and 
dear thinking, is but a dark chaos of ideas, intimations, and feelings. 
It is true, that in these is the substance of truth, for the human mind 
is, by its constitution, full of truth; yet these its contents need to be 
elaborated. These undefined ideas need to become dear conceptions; 
these dark and pregnant intimations need to be converted into sub- 
stantial verities ; and these swelling but vague feelings must acquire 
definition and shape, not merely that the consciousness of one mind 
may be conveyed over into that of another, but also in order to the 
mind’s full understanding of itself. 

And such culture manifests itself in the purity and perspicuity of 
the style in which it conveys its thoughts. Having a distinctly dear 
apprehension of truth, the mind utters its conceptions with all that 
simplidty and pertinence of language which characterizes the narra- 
tive of an honest eye-witness. Nothing intervenes between thought 
and expression. The clear, direct view, instantaneously becomes the 
dear, direct statement And when the dear conception is thus 
united with the profound intuition, thought assumes its moBt perfect 
form. The form in which' it appears, is full and round with solid 
truth, and yet distinct and transparent The immaterial principle is 
embodied in just the right amount of matter ; the former does not 
overflow, nor does the latter overlay. The discourse exhibits the 
same opposite and counterbalancing excellencies, which we see in the 
forms of nature — the simplidty and the richness, the negligence and 
the niceness, the solid opacity and the aerial transparence. 1 

1 Shakspeare affords innumerable exemplifications of the characteristic here 
spoken of. In the following passages notice the purity and cUantiness of the 
style in which he exhibits his thought As in a perfect embodiment in nature, 
there is nothing ragged, or to be sloughed off : 

* * * Chaste as the icide 

That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Diftn’s temple. 

Cbriolanus } V. 8. 

# # # * # This hand 

As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it ; 

Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the farm'd snow, 

That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er. 

Winter>t TaU, IV. 8. 
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It is rare to find such a union of the two main elements of culture, 
and consequently rare to find them in style. A profoundly contem- 
plative mind is often mystic and vague in its discourse, because it 
has not come to a clear, as well as profound consciousness — be- 
cause distinctness has not gone along with depth of apprehension. 
The discourse of such a mind is thoughtful and suggestive it may be, 
but is lacking in that scientific, logical power which penetrates and 
illumines. It has warmth and glow, it may be, but it is the warmth 
of the stove (to use the comparison of another) — warmth with- 
out light 

On the other hand it often happens that the culture of the mind is 
dear but shallow. In this case nothing but the merest and most 
obvious commonplace is uttered, in a manner intelligible and plain 
enough to be sure, but without force or weight, or even genuine fire^ 
of style. Shallow waters show a very dear bottom, and but little 
intensity of light is needed in order to display the pebbles and dean 
sand. That must be a “ purest ray serene ” — a pencil of strongest 
light— which discloses the black, rich, wreck-strown depths. For 
the dearness of depth is very different from the clearness of shallow- 
ness. The former is a positive quality. It is the positive and pow- 
erful irradiation of that which is solid and dark, by that which is 
ethereal and light The latter is a negative quality. It is the mere 
absence of darkness, because there is no substance to be dark — no 
body in which (if we may be allowed the expression) darkness can 
inhere. Nothing is more luminous than solid fire ; nothing is more 
fiashy than an ignited void. 

These two fundamental characteristics of mental culture, lie at the 
foundation of style. Even if the secondary qualities of style could 
exist, without the weightiness and clearness of manner which spring 
from the union of profound with distinct apprehension, they would 
exist in vain. The ornament is worthless, if there is nothing to sus- 
tain it. The bas-relief is worthless without the slab to support it. 


Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 

Which else runs tickling up and down the veins. 

King John, HL 2. 

And I, of ladies most defect and wretched, 

That sucked the honey of his music vows, 

How see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
lake sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh. 

Hamlet, HL I. 
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Bat, these secondary qualities of style — the beauty, and the ele- 
gance, antf^the harmony— derive aM their charm and power from 
springing out of the primary qualities, and in this way ultimately, 
out of the deep and clear culture of the mind itself — from being the 
white flower of the black root 

Style, when having this mental and natural origin, is to be pul 
into the first class of fine forms. It is the form of thought; and, as 
a piece of art, is as worthy of study and admiration, as those glorious 
material forms which embody the ideas of Phidias, Michael Angelo, 
and Raphael. It is the form in which the human mind manifests its 
freest, purest, and most mysterious activity —its thought. There is 
nothing mechanical in its origin, or stale in its nature. It is plastic 
and fresh as the immortal energy, of which it is the air and bearing. 


ARTICLE III. 

THE TOUR GOSPELS AS WE NOW HAVE THEM IN THE NEW 

TESTAMENT, AND THE HEGELIAN ASSAULTS UPON THEM. 

By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Bowdoin College. 

Ik this essay I propose to discuss the following topics : 

L The value of the four gospels as we now have diem in the New 
Testament 

IL Religious character of the Hegelian philosophy. 

UL Analysis and characteristics of the principal Hegelian assaults 
on die gospels. 

IY. The real importance to be attributed to these assaults. 

V. Comparison of the canonical gospels with the apocryphal gos- 
pels stOl extant 

VL Comparison of the canonical gospels with the fragments of 
gospels supposed to be lost 

Vll. What may be actually known as to the genuineness and ineor- 
rnptnesB of the gospels as we now have them in the New Testament 

VllL General results of the whole discussion. 

For the benefit of the reader who may wish to pursue the inves- 
tigation, I will also select, from the very copious literature of the 
subject, a few of the best and most instructive works on both sides. 
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1. Stratus (Dav. Fred.), Das Leben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet. 2te 
Auflage, 2 Theile, Tubingen, 1839. 2. Weisse (Chr. Herm.), Die 
ev&ngelische Geechichte kritisch and philosophisch bearbeitet. Leip- 
zig, 1838. 3. Gfrorer (Aug. F.), Geschichte des Urchristenthums. 
5 Theile, Stattgard, 1888. 1 and 2 Das Jahrhundert des Heils. 8 
and 4 Die Heilige Sage. 5 Das Heiligthnm xmd die Wahrheit 4 
Gfrorer (Aug. F.), Philo and die Alexandrinische Theosophie, oder 
▼on Einfluss der jildisch-egyptische Schule auf die Lehre des Neaen 
Testament, 2te Auflage, Stattgard, 1835. 5. Bauer (Bruno), Kri- 
tik des Evangeliums Johannis. Bremen, 1840. 6. Bauer (Bruno), 

• Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte der Synoptiker. 8 Theile, Leipzig 
and Braunschweig, 1841-42. 7. Feuerbach (L.), Das Wesen des 
Christenthums, vierte, vermehrte und umgearbeitete Auflage. Leip- 
zig, 1849. 8. Neander (Aug.), Das Leben Jesu. Hamburg, 1837. 9. 
Tholuck (Aug.), Die GlaubwUrdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte. 
Hamburg, 1837. 10. Ullmann (C.), Historisch oder Mythisch? 

Hamburg, 1838. 11. Ebrard (A), Wissenschaftliche Kritik der 
evangelischen Geschichte. Frankfurt a. M., 1842. 12. Dasselbe— 
Zweite ganzlich umgearbeitete Auflage. Erlangen, 1850. 13. Gue- 
rike (H. E. F.), Historisch-kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment. Leipzig, 1843. 14. Lange (P.), Das Leben Jesu nach den 
Evangelien dargestellt Heidelberg, 1844. 15. Sepp (J. W.), Das 
Leben Christi. Hit einer Yorrede von Jos. von Gbrres, 4 Bde. Re- 
gensburg, 1843-45. 

I. The Value op the Four Gospels, as we now* have 

THEM IN THE New TESTAMENT. 

To every man who feels the need of religion, and cannot surrender 
his reason to the tyrannical and preposterous claims of the papacy, 
the four gospels, as we now have them in the New Testament, are of 
priceless value. The human soul, in its wants and sorrows and con- 
scious weaknesses, in view of its brief existence on earth, and the 
dread unknown which awaits it beyond the grave, is greatly in want 
of some objective truth to rest upon ; and without ' it, the only wise 
philosophy is that which Bays, Let ta eat and drink, for to-morrow w$ 
die . If the four gospels be received as objectively true ; if Jesua 
Christ, as therein described, be an actually existing personage, and 
our ever-living, ever-present friend and guide, then we have what we 
need ; then the soul can rest and rejoice ; then the spiritual can gain 
a permanent victory over the physical; our life on earth can be 
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made a time of usefulness and peace, and our death a season of tri- 
umph and joy. Moreover, having Jesus and the gospels objectively 
true, on their authority we have also the other writings of the New 
Testament, and the historians, the poets, and the prophets of the Old i 
and now, with an unmutilated, unimpeachable Bible in our hands, we, 
like our fathers, can march through the world with heads erect, and a 
joyous courage, bidding defiance to Satan* and sorrow, and wicked men. 

But weaken our confidence in the gospels ; let them be regarded 
as a jumble of traditions, partly true and partly false, then the chief 
effect of the Christian religion is, to raise our hopes only to sink us 
the deeper in despair; to increase our fears, without showing us defi-* 
nitely our danger, or teaching us how to escape it$ our life on earth 
is equally unfitted for sensual pleasure and for spiritual enjoyment ? 
and beyond the grave we have only just light enough to make the 
darkness visible. With the mere mockery of a revelation which is 
then left us, there are but two classes of men who can be satisfied 
with life as it now exists— namely, those whose desires and aspi- 
rations never go beyond the physical comforts of the external world, 
and the proud, cold, self-sufficient thinkers, whose chief pleasure it is 
to despise the weaknesses of their fellow creatures, and think them- 
selves above them. 

Entertaining such views, I confess I never can read, or listen to a 
critique on the sacred writings, and especially on the gospels, without 
deep feeling. If indifference as to the result, be an essential qualifi- 
cation for a good investigator of the Scriptures, then I must give up 
all hope of ever being one. To the result I cannot be indifferent if I 
would, for there are all my hopes. Who would be expected to be 
indifferent, if the object of the investigation on which he is obliged 
to enter, were to ascertain whether his father were a cheat, or his 
son a thief, or his wife false? 

* But we must have a seal for science ; we must let truth work its 
way; we must be willing that every falsehood, and every mistake, 
however long and lovingly cherished, should be tom from our em- 
brace.’ Very true, so we must; butdoes a proper regard for science, 
a proper love of truth, a proper hatred of error, require the sacrifice 
of every humanizing and ennobling feeling ? Is man, or is be re- 
quired to be, all intellect and no heart? To honor the mind, must 
we crucify the soul? Is he the only anatomist who can lay bare to 
his knife the body of a beloved sister, with the same indifference 
with which he would hack upon the carcass of an unknown culprit 
just snatched from its dishonored grave ? I believe no such thing ; 
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and while Christ is to me more than father or mother, more than 
wife or child, or my own life even, I do not believe that Bound philos- 
ophy requires me to see that holy gospel, which contains all that I 
know of him, treated by an irreverent critic, as the greedy swine 
would treat a beautiful field of growing com. Nor do I believe that 
an irreverent, ungodly critic is the man to do justice to the gospels, 
or tell the truth about them fairly, in any sense. He may investi- 
gate their language, and examine their history, and give correctly the 
results of his verbal criticisms; but the real substance of the goo- 
pels is far above, out of his sight ; he can have no sympathy with 
Christ ; he can have no conception of the motives which mfiueaoed 
the apostles ; he can have no idea of the feelings which animated the 
sacred writers; he is a total stranger to the whole soul of that which 
he criticises. When a man who has never seen, cam accurately des- 
cribe colors, or one who has never had the sense of hearing, can give 
a good account of sounds, or a horse with iron-shod hoofs can play 
tunes on a church organ, then I will not refuse to believe that an un- 
godly critic can write a reliable book on the New Testament. It is 
only the very lowest part of the work, that such a critic can perform; 
and when he comes to the higher criticism, the interior life of the 
word, he is wholly out of his sphere. How can a man with no poetry 
in his soul, review a poem? How can a man with no mathematics, 
properly estimate a treatise on fluxions ? How can one destitute of the 
first principles of taste, be a critic in the fine arts ? And how can a 
man wholly irreligious, be a fit judge of the most religious of afl 
books? Let the gospels be estimated according to their real worth, 
and the writers upon them according to their real worth, and then 
justice will be done on both aides. We will refuse no help, and we 
will repel no truth, though it come from the most ungodly ; but we 
will not idolize intellect which has no heart, nor allow profane bauds 
to filch from us our choicest treasures. 

There is a decided tendency, in our times, to award peculiar con- 
sideration and deference to profane writers on sacred subjects. If a a 
author with the spirit and principles and talent of Voltaire, were to 
write a life of Christ, or a commentary on the gospels, or especially 
an introduction to the Old Testament, it would be just in accordance 
with the spirit of the age to study and quote such works with more 
profound respect than is awarded to the writings of Luther, or Cal- 
vin, or Bengal, or any other writer who loves and venerates the 
Word of God. This whole tendency is most particularly to be des- 
pised or deplored. 
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EL Rft£io«atJ8 CHjm*xtas& of thb Hegelian* Philosophy. 

The recent assaults on the gospels' hare proceeded almost entirely 
from the Hegelian school of philosophy. The influence of this phi- 
losophy extends far beyond the circle of its professed disciples. It 
is found where the very name of Hegel is almost unknown, and where 
not a syllable of his writings has ever been read. It invades Chris- 
tian and even orthodox pulpits, and sometimes neutralizes the power 
of the Gospel under the most* evangelical forms. It is a proud and a 
godless philosophy; and, like a cholera miasma in the atmosphere, 
often deals desolation and death where its very existence is unsus- 
pected. Though the most abstruse of all speculations, it* never exists 
as a mere speculation, but immediately proceeds to action — and its 
first acts are the annihilation of human responsibility, and of the spir- 
itual world, and of God himself. While in some cases it retains the 
Wbrds and phrases of the most evangelical forth, it expels from them 
aD-timir meaning, and leaves tfrem the mere lfieroglyphs of an athe- 
istic mystery. 

In thus describing the religious character of this philosophy, I am 
far from intending a personal steak on its great founder* In many 
of the qualities which make up s man, he was among the noblest of 
men, — a fine physical organization, a prodigious intellect, and a 
generous heart; and he would probably himself be one of the first to 
protest against the atheistic extremes of some of his followers. Nor 
are his disciples all alike. There is the extreme right , the centred, 
with & extreme-left— or; as I would characterize them, the religious, 
thnnon+etigiem, and the anti-religiousi On the extreme right was? 
Marhaifteke* a .clear-headed and sound-hearted Christian theologians 
and preacher, one of the best 'of historians and one of the most ac* 
ovate of reOBoners; and how* he could be a Hegelian and the author 
of suth works a s his History of the Reformation and his Christian 
Symbotik was always a mystery to me. There, too, is* Goeschel, a 
tartly pious and eminent jurist; but inasmuch as he could find in 
Goethe aa apostle of Christianity, and in the Faust a high develop** 
mens of the Christian spirit, it is not so surprising that he can see in' 
Hegel the Christian philosopher. Burner, too, one of the best of 
men, one of the most learned, conscientious and reliable of writers, 
the author of that most admirable work, the Development-history of 
the Doctrine-respecting the Person of Christ, is said to be a Hegelian 
of this class. 

The assaults on the gospels have proceeded from the extreme Ufa 
Vol. Vm. No. 81. 44 
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represented by such men as the younger Feuerbach, and Strauss and 
Bruno Bauer. This, I suppose, is the legitimate result of the Hege- 
lian philosophy, and these men, whatever Hegel himself might think 
of them, I regard as his true followers. 

But what is the Hegelian philosophy P I have been admonished 
more than once to treat this philosophy with respect, to admire it at 
least as an “ exquisite work of art if not a system of absolute truth.* 
I shall do my best in this particular. I have acknowledged before, 
and here repeat the acknowledgment, that I have no very' definite 
knowledge of it It stands before me, in its bulk and its unintelligi- 
bleness, as a huge, shapeless, threatening spectre, most fitly described 
in the words of Virgil : 

Monstrum horrendum , informs, ingens , cut lumen ademptum. 

(A monster, horrid, hideous, huge and blind.) 

But when I think of the tremendous influence it exerts, and the mighty 
mischief it is making, it assumes, to me, (in the language of Milton,) 

“ The other shape, 

If shape it may be called, which shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance may be called that shadow seems, 

For each seems either; black it stands as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shakes a dreadful dart ; and what seems its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown has on.” 

We speak here of the Hegelian philosophy only in its connection 
with religion, and as it now exists. Whatever of obscurity may rest 
over some of its speculations, its principal bearings on religion are 
perfectly intelligible, and are carried out to their extreme conse- 
quences with a cool audacity that is almost frightful. According to 
Hegelianism the subjective is not only more than the objective, but 
the subjective is the whole, it is the entire substance, and the objective 
has no existence except as the shadow or reflection or creation of the 
subjective. The great discovery boasted by Hegel and his followers, 
the great first principle of all truth, the honor of whose development 
Schelling in vain attempted to dispnte with Hegel, is the absolute 
identity of subject and object, that is, I suppose, the thing perceiving 
and the thing perceived are one and the same thing. 

Admitting this as a fundamental* principle, what is God? Is God 
the creator of man, or is man the creator of God ? The latter of course. 
The human mind is the only development of God, — only by the 
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workings of the human soul does God arrive at self-consciousness j 
and if there were no men there could be no God. There seems to be 
recognized a sort of natura natwrans, a sort of blind, unconscious, 
fermenting leaven, constantly working ; but this never attains to per* 
eonality or consciousness except in the human soul. 

We will not ourselves undertake to make the statements of the 
doctrines of this sect — we will take them just as they are made by 
one of the most able and active of the living advocates of the system, 
in his work entitled Das Wesen dee Chrietenthums . This is a favorite 
book among the Germans of our own country, and can be obtained 
in any quantities at our principal German bookstores. A brief, but 
very satisfactoiy, notice of it has been given in the Christian Exant^ 
iner published in Boston, No. CLXI. * 

Says this writer, “ The absolute Being, the God of man, is man’s 
own being.” “ Since God is but our own being, the power of any 
object over us, is the might of our own being. In willing, loving, 
feeling, eta, there is no influence but of ourselves over ourselves.” 
“ All limiting of the reason rests on error.” “ Every being is all- 
sufficient to itself.” “ It is delusion to suppose the nature of man a 
limited nature.” “ Religion is the consciousness of the infinite ; it is 
and can be nothing but man’s consciousness of his own infinite being.” 
“ If you think infinity, or feel infinity, it is the infinity of thought 
and feeling, nothing else. The knowledge of God is the knowledge 
of ourselves ; for the religious object is within us.” “ God is man’s 
revealed inner nature — his pronounced self. Religion is the solemn 
unveiling of the concealed treasures of humanity, the disclosure of 
its secret thoughts, the confession of its dearest secrets. The Chris- 
tian religion is the relation of man to his own being as to another 
being.” “ Religion is the dream of the human souL” 

This is not caricature, nor ridicule, nor misrepresentation. It is just 
a plain statement of some of the prominent doctrines of the system, 
by one of its most able advocates. There is no God ; and the devout 
man, when he thinks he is worshipping God, is simply worshipping 
himself. There is no accountability ; there is no individual immor- 
tality ; when a man dies, his soul is reabsorbed into the great mass of 
being, by the natura naturane to be again, perhaps, in time devel- 
oped, and so on from eternity to eternity. These principles are 
boldly and openly avowed, and find able and popular advocates both 
in Germany and in this country. One of the most eminent of the 
German republicans, Dr. Yoight of Giessen, during the summer of 
1848, declared publicly in the Frankfort parliament, that there could 
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penaanflat freedom, f tfl Abe Jdaa of God and of «H Jespnari 
A>iUtf to God were entirely banished .from the human mind. Ho 
ponder that fae German jevolwtk», wit3i such worn to load it, proved 
a miserable jailor r No wonder that Ahe pious, intelligent, sober 
men of Europe, viewed Abe whole movement with distrust, and 
^finally abandoned it Akqgether, Atheistic liberty is Abe worst kind of 
granny. An editorial article m a political Jiewspaper published m 
.Cwdnnati during Aba present year, says, “Eeligionia the eaaeetf 
aid Abe oppression which .exists ; inasmuch as it cajcles poor oufEarasv 
jwiAh (he ohimerioal idea of a beaten hereafter; and the source ef 
neligUp is wapt of ^education, ignorance. This is the origin <af el 
jwil” The same principles, with a little mane regard Ao a religious 
public sentiment, and partially disguised under a garb «f spec ism 
phraseology, are aetfously propagated in Hew England, and infect 
forge numbers especially cf our educated yaui^ men. Before they 
Jtagfa to feel foe peed of religion, (he foundation of religious faith ip 
taken away. For this work of ruin, the genius of Hegelianism has 
peculiar facilities. It can approach unpereewed, and aaeomptiati its 
purpose before its presence is suspected. It can use the language of 
any theology, even the most orthodox, and convey its ewn idem in 
the words of an evangelical faith. 

One of the phrases already quoted foam Feuerbach may serve as 
an example of the deceptive manner in which language may housed. 
It is this, “ God is man’s inner nature, his pronounced self." Heret 
it may he alleged, is the Hew Testament doctrine of the Legos, the 
God-man, God revealed j and in like manner we may get the Haly 
Ghost, as that may be considered to be the inner nature of man re- 
acting upon itself, and this may be called that spiritual influence 
which good men crave and pray for. Thus can the Hegelian atheist, 
with most conscientious deceptiveaess, use all the language of the 
Trinitarian Christian. For the Trinity of Hegel, see the last Num- 
ber of the Bibliotheca, p. 293. 

With this philosophy, testimony is nothing, objective narrative is 
nothing, history is not to be learned from external sources, it must 
be developed from within — facts must not be sought for, they must 
be made ; and on this principle they act with great consistency and 
vigor, as we shall see when we come to examine their theories of the 
gospel history. Another of the principles of this philosophy is emi- 
nently a practical one, namely, that “ man is God, and must worship 
himself.” This the Hegelians do with the most enthusiastic devotion. 
Such self-worship was never before witnessed on earth. The ener- 
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mom self-conceit of these men, the self-conceit of Hegel him- 
self, the pitiful folly of his admirers who pronounced their eulo- 
gies over his grave, are among the greatest monstrosities which ever 
existed on this planet of monsters, comparable to nothing bot the 
lizards larger than ten whales, and the frogs bigger than elephants, 
which are said to have existed on the pre-Adamite earth. Self-con- 
ceit is a symptom of the disease. The venerated Neander, in a let- 
ter to Prof. Schaff of Mereersbnrg, justly characterizes the system 
as u the philosophy of a one-sided logic, of intellectual fanaticism, 
and of edfdeification” My respected friend, Prof. S., himself, I am 
happy to see, takes no exceptions to this view of the subject. In- 
deed, he himself calls this kind of Hegelianism, an “ arrogant pan- 
theism, different from atheism only in form” — 44 a lifeless formalism 
of the understanding, that destroys at last all soul in man, and turns 
him into a pure speculator on the open heath, an unfruitful thinker 
of thinking, a heartless critic and fault-finder." (Schaff ’s Kirchen- 
freund for Jan., 1851, also Mercersburg Review, Vol. III. p. 81, ff. 

There is no disinterestedness in thiB philosophy, there is no vene- 
ration, there is no love. Each being is all-sufficient to itself, and each 
revolves around itself as its own centre, and each is at the same time 
both planet and sun, both axis and orbit And what can come of 
such kind of principles, but selfishness, and animalism, and every 
evil work ? 

Now, it is such philosophers as these, who presume to sit in judg- 
ment on the New Testament, to estimate the characters therein por- 
trayed, to determine as to what is, and what is not, fitting in a reve- 
lation from God to man ; to decide with solemn majesty, h priori , 
from internal marks only, out of the depths of their own conscious- 
ness, and with nothing else to aid them, as to what is spurious, and 
what is genuine, in the sacred writings ! How well they succeed, 
we shall see under our next head ; and we will only say here, that if 
opposites are the best judges of opposites, if goats are the best judges 
of perfumes, if worms have suitable qualifications to decide on Jte 
merits of eagles, then ore these men qualified to sit in judgment on 
Jesus, and the apostles, and the writers of the gospels. Yet their 
writings are published, translated into different languages, and exten- 
sively read. In various ways they exert a great influence even over 
those who never read them ; the echoes of their voice reverberate 
from many a newspaper and popular periodical ; their sound is heard 
in many a lyceum, and mechanics’ institute, and mercantile associ- 
ation, and debating dub ; they inflate the vanity, and heighten the 
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pelf-conoek, and set loose the passions of m*py a young man in ear 
institutions of learning, and produce extensively a ruinous infection 
in the whole intellectual atmosphere — not sparing even the theology 
cal school, the ministerial study, or the Christian pulpit* 

So many ingenious ways do poor short-lived man devise, and such 
infinite pains do they take, to rid themselves of God their heavenly 
Father, of Christ their gracious and only Saviour* it is often and 
justly remarked of rogues and freebooters, that they employ far more 
ingenuity, and energy, and perseverance, to get a living by dishon- 
esty, than would be necessary to make them securely and reputably 
wealthy in an honorable calling ; yet, they are always poor, and in 
.constant dread of detection and punishment So these proud think- 
ers tax their minds and hearts more severely to be irreligious, than 
would be necessary to secure an eminent place in the Christian walk; 
while they can look only for the t pages of sin , which is death, while 
0s gift of God, and that only, is life and place* According to the 
Scripture, it is the fool who hath said in his heart, there is no God; 
and the same Scripture says, The fool is wiser in his own conceit, 
than seven men that can render a reason ; and, though you bray a fod 
in a 'mortar with a pestle among wheat, yet will not his folly depart 
from him* How wonderfully descriptive of the foolishness of He* 
geliau pantheistic atheism 1 


m. Analysis and Characteristics op the principal 
Hegelian Assaults on the Gospels. 

The four gospels exist, they have for ages existed in all the lan- 
guages of the civilised world, they have produced the most astonish- 
ing revolutions, they lie at the foundation of all modern civilisation; 
they did not arise in a remote antiquity nor in a fabulous era, but in 
the zenith of the Roman empire and in immediate contact with the 
Grecian culture. The problem of the philosophic sceptic is to account 
fo^all this, on any other supposition than that of the historical truth 
of the gospel narrative and the reality of miraculous interposition. 
The first regular, systematic, Hegelian attempt towards the solution 
of this great problem was made in 1836 by David Frederic Strauss, 
then a young man just commencing his career as a teacher in the uni- 
versity of Tubingen. We were in Germany at the time when Straussto 
Life of Jesus first appeared, and it was exciting as great a commotion 
among the learned of Germany then, as a few years after the prophe- 
sying* of the millenarian Miller excited among the unlearned in 
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America* That wrn the year feed on by Bengel for the end of the 
world 5 and many who had no faith in Bengel or the apostle John) 
yet devoutly believing in Strauss, thought surely the end of Chris* 
tianity had come. Prof. Tholuck told us he considered it the most 
formidable attack the New Testament had ever sustained, and he was 
right heartily at work in answering it, and soon after published his ex- 
cellent book on the Credibility of the Gospel History. The answers 
to Strauss were numerous, almost numberless, the controversy raged 
with great vigor for some six or eight years ; but now Strauss, before 
he is an old man, finds himself an obsolete and antiquated writer ; as 
much so as was, when he began, the old Paulus whom he treated so 
cavalierly. But though Strauss is already intellectually dead and 
buried, never to rise again, among the Germans, he jnst begins to 
live among those who use the English language, and translations of 
his book are read with the most innocent wonderment by many of 
our young men, who have no knowledge of the fact that it has long 
since been thoroughly exposed and exploded in the land of its birth. 
In the track of Strauss, with more or less of divergency, followed 
Weisse, Gfrorer, Bruno Bauer, Wilke, Schweitzer, Schwegler, 
Luetzelberger, F. C. Baur, and many, many others ; the greater 
part of whom remain unto this present, though, as to any influence, 
they have already mostly fallen asleep ; for even the eighth is of the 
seven, and goeth unto perdition. 

In analyzing some of the principal Hegelian hypotheses of the gospel 
history, as specimens of the whole, we shall avail ourselves liberally 
of the labors of Ebrard, who, in his admirable work, entitled Wtssen- 
«c haftUche Kritik der evangelischen Gesehichte, has with great indus- 
try, skill and fairness, epitomized, arranged, and made them intelli- 
gible. 


( 1 ) Hypothesis of Strauss . 

(a) The facts out of which the gospel narratives have arisen. These, 
according to Strauss, were very few, and mainly the following : The 
Jewish nation, during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, had the 
expectation of a national Messiah, predicted in the Old Testament, 
who would be a political deliverer and work miracles greater than 
Moses wrought. At this period there was a Jew bom at Nazareth 
in Galilee named Jeschuah, (the sceptic sometimes gains considera- 
bly by simply changing the orthography of a well-known name) ; 
and another Jew, by the name of John, became a celebrated ascetic 
preacher and bapdzer. Jeschuah attached himself to John as one of 
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lute disciples; and after the imprisonment of the latter, prosecuted the 
same work, and gathered disciples of his own. Jeschuah now fonned 
the design of effecting by his doctrine the moral regeneration of his 
countrymen ; and being under the influence of the supernatural preju- 
dices of his times, imagined that God would interpose to help him 
in so worthy an attempt, and to reestablish the kingdom of David 
This idea corresponded very nearly to the Messianic expectations of 
the Jews ; and they, hearing him preach from time to time, began to 
think whether he might not be the expected Messiah. At first, 
Jeschuah shrunk from such a thought, but gradually became recon- 
ciled to it, and at length it gained full possession of his mind He 
was, however, entirely destitute of the means of carrying out this idea 
in practice, for he had no political influence nor any power of work- 
ing miracles. He saw that the all-powerful priest party was daily 
becoming more and more incensed against him ; the unhappy fate of 
the persecuted prophets of the Old Testament dwelt on his mind; 
some texts of the Old Testament, as he began to think, indicated a 
suffering and dying Messiah ; and, on the whole, he at length antici- 
pated a violent death from the hands of his enemies. His anticipa- 
tions were realized, and he perished on the cross in early life. 

This, according to Strauss, is the whole of the historical basis of 
the gospels. There were no miracles wrought, nor even pretended 
to be wrought, during the lifetime of Jesus ; nor did he, at the com- 
mencement of his career, imagine himself to be the Messiah, nor an- 
ticipate the sad fate which at length overtook him. 

(b) Origin of the miraculous stories oj the gospels. The disciples 
of Jeschuah believed him to be the Messiah ; and when the first shock 
of his terrible end and of their own bitter disappointment was past, 
they set themselves to devise some method of reconciling actual facts 
with their cherished expectations, and especially to see if they could 
not in some way get the idea of suffering and death into their notion 
of the Messiah. They searched the Old Testament, and found many 
passages which represented men of God as plagued, persecuted and 
slain ; and these answered to them for Messianic predictions. The 
Messiah, then, though departed, was not lost ; he had only gone into 
his glory ; he must still love and care for his own. This idea took 
such complete possession of their minds, that some of the women be- 
gan to imagine they had actually seen him after his burial, and they 
so said to the men — and the whole company became so excited and 
talked about the matter so much, and got their imaginations so in- 
flamed, that two or three times, when they were gathered together, 
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Mae in Mm . mountain tTiti*i,>oreome unknown i pen a 

approaching them, gave them the impression teat they (had actually 
seen tee Lord in bodily presenes. 

The great tomb of tee rssurracthm, being tens generated and 
tom and brought 'into tee world, becomes the tfitaUfal paeeiit t>f oiber 
miracles. According to the expectation <of tthe Jews, tee Messidb 
annstwosk niMractes, JUid if Jeadmah nought no mntoss, tow could 
to to tee Messiah? The matter was tamriomfo teongbt of, and tea 
gpmomtored wards and deeds of Jeschuah were scsutkunsd to see if 
teef .might contain any germs out of which maraonteus wertoves 
would aaiotoly goow. He had told teem teey should to Jhribrr 
mm — happy ranimsesnee! what more aatnxnlteaa that out of teds 
jhould grow teeetary ©ft to mimcnhwui draught <of fisbsr? die had 
tod tee untodtfal tree teankl to cut dawn; and here wehave to© 
jmdeus of the fig-toe which was cursed and witto to away. Thm, 
ito apostles eould not tecmsafaes imagine teat they had ateh ttote 
awnreyes seem teem miracles ; hut knowing as they dad, teat the JKes* 
tottsd work tondes, they etod not doubt teat such airaikwia 
tollly ■eceniweA. At least, if this was not tee idea of the apestto, & 
mast have oocuared te those who had seen but little of {Saint while to 
was on earth, and beeame tee popular belief af amt af tee Christine 
aongregattos. 

The miracles being thus set on growing by Strauss, their increase 
is very rapid, and many a toon from the Old Testament tree is 
grafted into the* New, and immediately bears fruit The hand of 
Moses, the face ef Miriam, the tody of Naamaa, had been leprous, 
and were cured at a word; and the Messiah of course oould toai 
leprosy as well as Moses and Elijah, and therefore be did. As Sms 
dan occasioned miraculous cures in tee Old Testament, so m 

tee New ; as Elijah struck men with blindness in the Old Testament, 
so Christ cured blind men in the New ; as Jeroboam’s withered band 
was restored in the Old Testament, so Christ healed withered hands 
in the New; as Moses divided the Bed Sea, so Christ stilled the 
Galilean Sea; as Moses turned water into blood, so Christ turned 
water into wine— and so all tee miracles of the Old Testament find 
parallels in the New ; and this accounts for very many of tee miracu- 
lous narratives of tee New Testament. But Strauss does not so 
dearly tell us how to account for these miracles of tee Old Testament. 
On his principles, however, it is very easy to invent methods, and 
any invention is preferable to the plain, simple, matter-of-fact truth* 

As with the doings of Christ, so with his sayings ; those which 
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stand recorded are compositions, amplifications, from^brief hints of his 
remembered apothegms. 

Now we have the materials of the gospel story, and after a while, 
one and another writer works up these materials into a written nar- 
rative, of which we have four still extant, ascribed severally to Mat- 
thew and Mark, to Luke and John. 

(c) Estimate of this hypothesis. Such is the hypothesis of Strauss ; 
and this sort of stuff forms the staple of two thick, heavy volumes, 
written with great energy, clearness and show of learning, apparently 
in the most sober earnest, and giving evidence of untiring industry. 
And these volumes have set the world on fire, and in the opinion of 
many have demolished the very foundations of Christianity, and left 
the world without a Saviour, and almost without a God. What a 
monstrosity; in every view of it a monstrosity ! The church of Christ 
is an accomplished fact, a most mighty, efficient, working fact — a 
, fact which confessedly began at the time alleged— and does the hy- 
pothesis of Strauss givf us means in the least degree adequate to 
account for this fact? The African who imagines that when the 
moon is in an eclipse, there is a great serpent attempting to swallow 
her, and the child who supposes that when it thunders, God is riding 
in a big waggon over a tin bridge, are philosophers of the highest 
order in comparison with Strauss as he exhibits himseff-in his Lebm 
Jesu. 

What an inexplicable enigma is that Jeschuah, for whose exist- 
ence we are indebted solely to the imagination of Strauss. What 
unheard of, unaccountable compounds of knavery and goodness, of 
silliness and greatness, are Strauss’s disciples of Jeschuah 1 What 
wonderful proficients in stupidity must have been the men of that 
generation, and the generation immediately succeeding ! How could 
myths arise and gain credence, in the manner and to the extent which 
he dreams of, in the same generation and the same country wherein 
the facts are alleged to have occurred? This difficulty is felt by 
Strauss, and he attempts to get rid of it by supposing that the stories 
originated mostly in those parts of Palestine east of the Jordan, 
where Christ had personally seldom appeared. The whole of Pales- 
tine was not so large as the State of Maine ; and can men in Maine 
lie with impunity, by going east of the Penobscot ? That was an 
active, enlightened, revolutionising, realistic age. The whole world 
was in motion, nations intermingled with each other, languages were 
cultivated— commerce, literature, the arts, military operations, kept 
every thing a-stir, and there was neither sluggishness, nor stagnation, 
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nor mental stupor to favor the growth of a new mythology. One might 
as well look for the growth of mushrooms at midday on the pavement 
of the Royal Exchange in London, under the tread of the thousands 
of feet which daily there perambulate, as expect the prosperous de- 
velopment of such myths as Strauss dreams of, in such an age and 
country as that which witnessed the lives and deeds of Christ and 
his disciples. 

Again, how does Strauss know that matters came about in the way 
which he represents? Who told him? or was he there to see? 
What authority does he bring, that we should postpone to his single 
statement the testimony of prophets and apostles and martyrs ? Ah ! 
he knows it by the Hegelian power of intuition — by means of which 
history is constructed subjectively, instead of being objectively 
learned from the proper sources. In such constructive history, or 
rather theories of history, we have no confidence. 

Yet there is in Strauss’s book not a little of learning, and a great 
amount of acuteness and ingenuity. He starts many difficulties in 
the gospel narrative, which it requires a dear head and asteady hand 
and a thorough acquaintance with the subject, effectually to obviate. 
His book has exerted a great and pernicious influence in Europe, and 
is doing the same in this country. By means of English translations 
he is in the hands of many young men who are greedily reading him 
without any sufficient knowledge of the subject to detect the ground- 
lessness of his assumptions or the fallaciousness of his reasonings ; 
and without dreaming that he has already been thorougly refuted and 
antiquated in his own country. In the German bookstores the criti- 
cal writings of Strauss and the theological writings of Tom Paine 
stand on the same shelf, and are apparently held in equal honor. 
Why should it not be so with us ? In what respects is Strauss so 
much better than Paine, that he should be respected while Paine is 
despised ? If he has more learning and more decency than Paine, 
he certainly has much less of sound, practical, common sense. And 
we are sorry to be obliged to add, that much of what De Wetfce has 
said about the Old Testament (made current among us by Parker’s 
translations) is very little better than what Strauss says about the 
New. 


(2) Hypothesis of WeisSe . 

Ghr. Hem. Weisse is an older man than Strauss, a philosopher of 
no mean pretensions, and a metaphysician. He had published a 
work on the Fundasnsntal Principles of Metaphysics, another on the 
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Idea of God, te System of Aesthetics, etc. ; and in 16S&, awakened by* 
the celebrity of Strauss, he publishes a book entitled the Gospel His- 
tory oriticaUg <md philosophically investigated (< bearbsite t, belabored.) 
Weiase understands animal magnetism, and all die m y s t e ries of 
cUrvoyanoe. 

(a) The fdots<mtof vrkichtke gospel nctrnttiveshaoe onsets. There* 
lived in Palestine during the reign of Tiberius a good man, one Jesus* 
of Nazareth, who, among other happy gifts, possessed the magnetic 
power of healing. He was in faot a full-charged galranic battery, 
ready atiany touch to be discharged. He went about Gali lee p re ac h- 
ing, collecting 'disciples, and applying his magnetic power to the hed- 
ingof diseases -and the quieting of demoniacs; so 'that he very natu- 
rally gamed the affection* of the GaHleam, who recognised inr him the 
Messiah, and would have beenr glad to make Mm king. But, though 
he felt his Messiahsfaip, he had no potitioal ambition, awd eought' 
rather tbe moial elevation of the people; and in prosecution of this 
pwpose -he uttered many parables. Thus he repre sent ed thy B le ssed * 
cflbata ofhh ministry under tkeimage of the opening of the he a v e ns’ 
aadtttedisceai-of'&'doYB; the strong faith which men- should ‘ exer*- 
cbsr imthn graoe'of God, by the parable of a Canaamtfeb woman 
Booking 1 hsip of a^Jew^ and taking no -denial; the- judgment wfttichis* 
taicomei upon : men spiritually urfruitfu^ by the imagwofa barren* 
figtree cwsed- and withered ; the regeneration of the world by hiy 
wood huroompasesto turnizvg* water into wine, ete; He- once oeem- 
rionedgreat eacwtomentby awakening n maiden; wto had?ftdtetri*tar 
a- swoo&jainhwas- supposed to-be dead. He never went* to J er usa lem 1 
bnt . once,’ and that was a* the 1 feast of the passover, when he was-int** 
nrediatelyapprehendod and crucified. We have no reason to be Benr 
thatheprayed aloud the night before Ms apprehension ; or that he 
said^when they were naiUng laat to the cross, Maher-, forgive them, 
for tkey Imoeomot-whattheg do. Daring his crueifttion there wm an 
saddental obsoority of the heavens which made mock talk. He was* 
buried, and his body remained in the tomb; bat his nervo-magnstie 
spirit once * appeared to his disci [dee and passed tip into the clouds. 

(b) Ongiirof^rmracvlous stories* These aU came veiy natu- 
rally. After the death of Jesus, his parables were turned into sto- 
ries, and men thought they were actual occurrences. (How many 
times has this happened in respect to JEsop’s fables !) These stories 
were not propagated by the apostles*; they busied th e mselves only 
with teaching the dootrines of their Master, and said nothing about 
his biography. But somebody told tho stories and found people to 
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believe them ; and other stories were made from very trivial dream* 
stances. From what he once casually said, that he whose feet are 
washed is every whit clean , arose the story of his having washed his 
dumpies’ feet ; the apostles practised baptism, and after a while be* 
gan to think (Weisse does not tell us why) that Jesus had instituted 
such a rite. Once, after Jesus’ death, when the apostles were at 
supper together, they became greatly excited with the idea of pros- 
ecuting the work which he had left unfinished ; and this gave rise to 
the story that Christ himself had instituted the Lord’s Supper ; and 
also to the tradition, so much like the theophaniea of Homer, of his 
Supping with the two disdples at £mmaus after his crudfixion. 

(c) Origin of the written Gospels. According to the testimony of 
Papias, (says Weisse,) the Apostle Matthew wrote in the Hebrew 
of that time, a collection of the discourses of Jesus. According to 
the same authority, Mark, a scholar of Peter, wrote a biography of 
Jesus, as he had heard Peter relate it; and afterwards this narrative 
of Mark was combined with Matthew’s collection of discourses, (now 
translated into Greek,) and this compilation is our present Greek 
Gospel of Matthew. Meanwhile, Luke, the companion of Paul, had 
written another biography from independent sources. Here we have 
the first three gospels* As to the fourth gospel, ascribed to John, it 
was not originally intended for a biography at all; but the Apostle 
John, when he was a very old man, continually pondering over his 
ideal of the life of Christ, (now growing very dim and shadowy,) 
that he might not lose entirely this image out of his mind, wrote 
down fragmentary notices, as they happened to occur to him, without 
any view to publication, and not even intending any real objective 
biography, but merely for the purpose of defining and fixing his own 
subjective ideal . But, after the good apostle’s death, some unlucky 
elders found these papers in his study, and imagining they were writ- 
ten as an actual memoir of Jesus, arranged them for publication, and 
gave them to the world, with such modifications, additions, and con- 
necting sentences, as the exigencies of the case seemed to require* 
Thus we have our present Gospel of John. 

(d) Estimate of this hypothesis* The reader must understand that 
Weisse does not even pretend to have any testimony as to the facts 
being as he states them. He would think it unworthy of a philoso- 
pher like him to eome at a historical result in that way. It is hut a 
specimen of the developing of history from internal consciousness, 
instead of learning it from external evidence. To illustrate the 
safety and accuracy of this method of developing historical facts, let 
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08 try it in reference to some book of American biography. Mar- 
shal l’s Life of Washington, as we now have it, was not written by 
Judge Marshall, except detached portions of it, nor has the book 
been seen in the United States, till within a few months past. The 
origin of the work was this : During the nullification excitement of 
1827, Hon. John Holmes of Maine amused himself by writing notes 
across the Senate Chamber, to Hon. T. H. Benton of Missouri. Mr. 
Benton preserved these notes, thinking he might sometime hare oc- 
casion for them, and he added some of his own. Last winter, during 
Mr. Clay’s compromise efforts, Mr. B., perceiving that his time had 
come, committed these papers to Hon. Amos Kendall, who, out of 
them and Judge Marshall’s papers, forged the book called Marshall’s 
Life of Washington. In consequence of this publication, CoL Ben- 
ton was elected President of the United States, and Gen. Cass, amid 
much noise and confusion, migrated to California ! This, if not ex- 
actly like the Hegelian hypotheses of Scripture history, is just as 
good and just as true as the most of them. 

(3) Hypothesis of Gfrorer , 

Aug. Gfrorer is a countryman of Strauss, and a writer of reputa- 
tion. His church history especially (published in 1841-45) is spoken 
of by competent judges as a work of great merit. He began (as he 
says) to meditate his theories earlier than Strauss, but they are no 
better, and if possible, in some respects even worse. The gospel of 
John he considers genuine, but the -other three, spurious and mythi- 
cal. A few miracles, such as the healing of the nobleman’s son and 
the sick man of Bethesda, he admits, and does not sympathise with 
Strauss in his rejection of all miraculous narratives. The three synop- 
tical gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke), according to him, owe their 
origin to the influence of the writings of Philo and other Jews ; and 
many ideas in them are derived directly from the Talmud, the Fourth 
Book of Esdras, the Book of Enoch, and other apocryphal writings. 
(The thing counterfeited owes its existence to the counterfeit) Ha 
is at much pains to prove the antiquity of these apocryphal and 
Talmudic writings, to make them, if possible, seem older than the 
gospels, but with very indifferent success. Even granting him the 
antiquity he claims, the resemblances on which he relies for the sup- 
port of his theory are marvellously unlike, as if one should derive 
the wigs of the English bishops and judges from the* head-dress of the 
Feqjee islanders. 
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To cite a few examples : According to the Jerusalem Talmud, one 
day when Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Jonathan were riding together, 
the former began to discourse, when the latter hastily dismounted 
from his ass, and said : “ It is not reasonable that I should bear the 
honor of my Creator, and thereby ride on an ass.” They both sat 
down under a tree, and there fell fire from heaven and surrounded 
them, (as a reward of their humility). From this and other similar 
passages, Gfrorer concludes that in the time of Christ the Jews held 
fire to be a necessary accompaniment of revelations from God. 
Hence arose the tradition that John Baptist had declared that Jesus 
should baptize with fire! In the same Talmud it is related that 
Deuteronomy came to God and said : u O Lord, thou hast written 
down thy law in me and then complained that Solomon, when he 
took to himself many wives, took away the jod out of the word 
in Dent. 19: 19. Then God answered Deuteronomy and said: 
* Solomon and a thousand like* him shall perish ; but not a vowel 
shall perish from thee.” Ilence arose the tradition that Jesus had 
•aid, that not one jot or one tittle of the law should fail. The Tar- 
gum of Jonathan, in Zech. 14: 21, translates the word by mer- 
chant ; hence the tradition that Christ drove the money-changers out 
of the temple ! These derivations certainly exceed Knickerbocker’s 
etymology of the word mango from the man Jeremiah King; for in 
this case the steps are quite obvious, thus : Jeremiah King, Jerry 
King, Jerkin , Cucumber , Mango, 

The doctrine of the Trinity, Gfrorer thinks is of Rabbinic origin. 
The text, Zech. 14: 4, the predicted disruption of the Mount of Olives, 
is explained of the Messiah and his sister the Holy Ghost, who are 
both ninety-six miles high and twenty-four miles wide. Hence comes 
the whole Christian doctrine of the Trinity ! O, Gfrdrer, thou art 
beside thyeelf; much learning hath made thee mad. 

Ebrard, in the first edition of his work, with great significancy cer- 
tainly, if not with scrupulous delicacy, illustrates the probability of 
Gfrttrer’s hypotheses of the origin of the gospels, by the following 
figure : A company of leprous beggars wash themselves in a river, 
and from this river a beautiful young man is seen to emerge ; the 
inference is certain that this young man was made of the beggars’ 
scabs ! How much more certain the inference when it is proved that 
the young man emerged from the river before the beggars had wash- 
ed in it ! 1 

(4) Hypothesis of Bruno Bauer. 

Bruno Bauer is a younger man than Strauss, and he may well be 
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regarded as the extreme extremity of the extreme left wing of Hege- 
lianism. In him self-deification and the annihilation of all objective 
truth have reached their culminating point. No subtility or refine- 
ment or locomotive force of Hegelianism can ever go beyond Bruno 
Bauer. His thoughts are so misty, and his expressions so bombastic 
and overstrained, that it is exceedingly difficult to get his meaning, 
and still more difficult to give a translation of it in another language ; 
for like very tenuous gasses, it all seems to evaporate as soon as it 
meets the air. It is, however, sufficiently plain that Bruno has a very 
high opinion of himself, a very low opinion of all theologians, and of 
God no opinion at alL At the very outset he annihilates all histori- 
cal truth. There was indeed a Jesus, and there was a community in 
the Jewish nation which formed the nucleus of the Christian church; 
and this is nearly the whole of the historical basis which he is disposed 
to acknowledge. , There were no Messianic prophecies or expectations 
among the Jews, there was no baptism of Jesus, there were no dis- 
courses, no miracles, no anything to give an objective foundation to 
the historical narratives in the gospels. These narratives are not 
records of facts which once actually occurred ; but they are the spon- 
taneous efflorescence of the innermost religious consciousness of the 
age. The writers did not even profess to themselves to record facts, 
nor did they pretend to make other people think they were recording 
facts. How it is that men could write long narratives without think- 
ing they were facts and without intending to write fiction, Bauer him- 
self explains in a way of his own. We will translate his language 
as well as we are able, and leave the reader to guess his meaning. 
Says Bauer : “ The religious spirit is that disruption of the self-con- 
sciousness, in which the essential definiteness of the same steps over 
against the consciousness as a power separate from it. Before this 
power the self-consciousness must naturally lose itself ; for it has there- 
in cast out its own contents out of itself, and so far as it can still sustain 
itself as a Me for itself, it feels itself before that power as nothing, so 
as it must regard the same as the nothing of its o^n self. Neverthe- 
less the Me as self-consciousness cannot entirely lose itself — in its 
subjective, secular thought filled with moral ends and its willing^ it 
still maintains its freedom ; and into this freedom also the religious 
consciousness and the historical development of the same are invol- 
untarily drawn. Both the religious consciousness and the free self- 
consciousness thus come into contact, to interpenetration, without 
which the first could be neither individually living nor capable of a 
historical growth. But so as this livingness and growth, after their 
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first contact, beoome the subject of religious reflection, they are again 
torn from the self-consciousness, they step before the consciousness as 
the deed of another; and now also, necessarily, the interposition 
which had placed them in the self-consciousness as its own movement, 
becomes a machinery whose bands are guided in another world.” 
( Kritik der evang . Gesehichte der Synoptiker , I. 25 f.) Such is his 
explanation of this wonderful phenomenon, and doubtless it is very 
profound and satisfactory. 

These principles being settled, the origin of the first three gospels, 
according to Bruno, was as follows: Somebody wrote the book 
which bears the name of Mark, and others very strangely mistook it 
for a veritable biography of Jesus. Another afterwards took this 
book in hand, and without thinking it was not historical, changed and 
modified it according to his own ideas, and thus we have the Gospel 
of Luke. Now comes a third, and compares these two writings to- 
gether, seeks to reconcile the contradictions he finds, compiles and 
combines, reading first a verse in one and then a verse in the other. 
In this writer’s reflection, subjectivity predominates ; yet he, as well 
as his predecessors, is all unaware, that what he writes is simply the 
product of his own imagination, and not real, objective history. 
Here we have the Gospel of Matthew. 

This Bruno is very confident, and feels great contempt for theo- 
logians. He says : “ See how they (the theologians) stand there ; how 
the theological hate glows from their eyes. Ha ! would you grasp 
the thunder ? Miserable mortals ! well that it was not given to you 1 ” 
* Now, after the above exploitations, ask them whether they really 
think their Jesuitism can hold on ; whether they believe that their 
deception and lying will endure forever ? When the time comes that 
their falsehood must be a conscious and determined lie, then their 
judgment is no longer far off.” 

This will do for Bruno Bauer ; surely no one will undertake to 
refute him. We leave him alone with his glory . 

It is scarcely necessary to give any specimens of Schwegler, F. C. 
Baur, and other critics of the Tubingen school Though differing 
somewhat from the Hegelians already noticed, practically they belong 
to the same category. There is the same self-conceit and self-deifica- 
tion, the same reckless disregard of facts, the 4me extravagant base- 
lessness and groundlessness of speculation. In one species of folly, 
they even exceed Gfrorer ; for while they admit the writings of the 
apostolic fathers, Papias, Ignatius, Irenaeus, etc., to be ancient and ge- 
nuine, they affirm that the writings of the New Testament ascribed to 

45 * 
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John, Panl, Peter, etc* are spurious, and the product of a later age. 
They have been abundantly refuted by Thiersch, Ebrard, Dorner, 
and other writers ; and though they are the most recent represen- 
tatives of the sceptical spirit in Germany, and some of them (as for 
example, Baur) accomplished scholars and powerful writers, they are 
already growing obsolete, and fast hastening to a deserved oblivion. 

Truth alone is immutable and permanent ; error has numberless 
forms, and in all of them it is transient, short-lived. 

After all these assaults and speculations, the honest old Bible stands 
just where it did before, speaks the same language, exerts the sa me 
influence, and emits the same heavenly radiance. This sure word 
of prophecy will remain, and we do well to take heed to it, as to a 
light that shineth in a dark place, UU the day dawn , and the day star 
arise in our hearts* 

The enormous self-confidence and self-estimation of this whole 
class of gospel assailers, most forcibly reminds us of the words of 
holy writ : Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit f there is more 
hope of a fool than of him* God reeisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble* 

IV* The Beal Importance to be attached to these 
Assaults. 

These assaults on the gospels consist of two parts, namely, 1, Ob- 
jections to the historical truth of the gospels, derived from the nar- 1 
rative itself ; and 2, Hypotheses to account for the existence and 
influence of the gospels, supposing them to be historically untrue. 
It is these hypotheses only which we have thus far considered. The 
objections are matters of detail, and must be considered in detail, and 
there is no room for them in a paper of this kind. A few will be 
selected as specimens of the whole, and answers given to them which 
will show how all the rest may be answered. 

In considering these objections, we must always bear it in mind 
that the gospels are not, and do not profess to be, complete histories. 
They are &imply detached memoirs, or select anecdotes, intended 
solely to illustrate the character and teachings of Christ, to show 
what kind of a teacher he was, and to give an idea of the substance 
and manner of bis teaching. This, the writers themselves affirm in 
so many words. Says John, at the close of his narrative : There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that should be written* 
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And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of kis dis- 
ciples, which are not written m this hook. But these are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ , the Son of God, and that be- 
lieving ye might have life through his wane. John 21: 25, 20: 80, 81. 

Oat of the countless multitude of events in our Saviour’s life, and 
from his numberless teachings, the different evangelists select differ- 
ent transactions and different discourses for this purpose, all equally 
appropriate, as would also have been thousands of others which are 
left unrecorded. The evangelists sometimes repeat each other, but 
very often they do not ; and none of them undertakes, or pretends, 
to give a complete narrative of all that Jesus did and said, but on 
the contrary, they carefully and expressly disclaim any such under- 
taking or intention. 

The most plausible of the objections to which we allude, are de- 
rived from supposed contradictions in the gospel narrative ; but such 
contradictions are assumed and supposed ; they have never jet been 
proved. 

For example, in Lake 7: 1-10, we are informed, that when Jesus 
was in Capernaum, a centurion there sent friends to him, requesting 
him to heal a sick servant of his, who was very dear to him. 

In John 4: 46-58, we are told, that when Jesus was in Cana, a 
nobleman of Capernaum, whose son was sick, went himself to Jesus, 
and asked him to heal his son. 

In both cases the sick person was restored without being seen by 
Jesus. 

Because there are points of similarity in the two narratives, the 
objectors assume that they are intended as narratives of the same 
event ; and then they point out the discrepancies between them, to 
show that the gospel history is unworthy of credit. The fallacious- 
ness of this mode of reasoning, especially when considered in con- 
nection with the nature of the gospel narrative as already pointed 
out, is very easily demonstrated. We will suppose two discourses by 
two different authors, intended to illustrate American character by 
incidents of American history. One of these authors gives in illus- 
tration, the battle of Baltimore ; the other, the battle of New Or- 
leans. In these two battles there were remarkable coincidences, as 
well as remarkable diversities. They both took place during the 
same war ; in both, an assault was made by a British army on an 
American city ; in both, the British commander was killed, and his 
troops repulsed. But, in the one case there were cotton-bale in- 
trenchments ; In the other, there were none. In the one battle, Gen. 
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Jackson gained great celebrity ; in the other, he was not present 
One battle occurred on the southern border of the United States; 
the other, on the eastern. Some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years hence, a Hegelian critic gets hold of these two discourses — 
and for the sake of destroying the credit of both, affirms that they 
both refer to the same battle ; and gives the purpose and object of 
the writers, namely, the illustration of American character from 
American history, mid states all the resemblances, to prove that they 
do both intend the same event ; and then states all the discrepancies 
to show that they are not reliable historians. He will not hear to 
the suggestion that they may be giving accounts of different battles 
— the coincidences are too numerous and striking to admit of that 
idea ; nor will he allow that one of the two narratives, after all, may 
be true, for the style and tone of the two are so exactly alike, that if 
one is false, the other must certainly be false also. 

This is a fair illustration of a multitude of the most plausible and 
strongest of the objections of Strauss and his colaborers ; and some- 
times they are even tenfold more fallacious and absurd than this. 

For example, Luke 17: 11-19, at the gate of the city of N&in, Jesus 
raises from the dead a young man, the only son of a widowed mother. 

Mark 5: 35-43, in the house of Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue, 
Jesus raises from the dead a daughter of this Jairus, a little girl 
twelve years old. 

Now, says Gfrorer, there are such resemblances in these narra- 
tives, that they must be identical, yet so diverse are they, that they 
destroy the historical credit of the writers. The difference of place, 
the difference of sex in both parent and child, the diversity of all the 
attending circumstances, prove, not that they were two different 
transactions, but that the writers are not truthful ; for the resemblan- 
ces are so strong, that the proof of identity is irresistible, whatever 
improbabilities may intervene. What are these resemblances which 
make the conclusion of identity so irresistible ? 

Why, these and these only — (1) they were both young people, 
(2) they each had a living parent, (3) they both died, and (4) they 
were both raised from the dead. By the same kind of argument we 
might prove irresistibly, and in spite of all inherent improbabilities, 
the identity of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Buren’s grandmother, that 
they were one and the same person — for (1) they were both old 
people, (2) they were both very fond of Mr. Van Baron, (3) they 
both died, and (4) they neither of them ever rose from the dead— 
and the difference of sex, and name, and place of abode, and all things 
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of that kind, are merely the discrepancies of unreliable historians. 
(See Ebrard, first edition.) 

Such is the character of the objections which these critics make — 
such is the kind of contradictions which they point out — and when 
we examine their hypotheses , we find them quite as baseless as their 
objections, and even more so. Their positive side is no more tenable 
than their negative . Their constructive efforts are even more decided 
failures than their destructive . 

Their hypotheses have absolutely nothing to stand upon. They 
are made wholly out of air and fog, and the moment the sun shines 
on them they are gone. We can at any time and on any historical 
subject whatever, make a thousand suppositions, all false, yet all as 
plausible as any of these. That fine piece of burlesque by Archbishop 
Whately, entitled “ Historical Doubts respecting Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” in which he showB how exceedingly improbable it is that any 
such person as Napoleon ever existed, is tenfold more plausible and 
sustained by arguments a thousandfold stronger than many of these 
Hegelian hypotheses of the gospel history. 

In all their hypotheses they entirely mistake the times and the 
men wherein the gospel history originated. Their theories are such 
as could have arisen only in the minds of studious, speculative men, 
greatly in want of something to do, and driven to the necessity of in* 
venting something to say that shall be new, striking and attractive, 
in order to draw attention to themselves and their sayings ; and they 
seem to imagine that the early promoters of Christianity were very 
much the same kind of men and in very nearly the same circum- 
stances as themselves. Their theories all smell very strongly of the 
shop. In their judgment of the evangelists, apostles and martyrs of 
the early church, they are quite as much out of the way, as an ex- 
quisite of the west end of London' would be, if he were to undertake, 
from his own feelings, purposes and daily employments, to form an 
estimate of the feelings, purposes and daily employments of a back- 
woodsman in the Western States of America. Were they to ask me 
the question : “ Why are we not qualified to write critiques of the 
gospel history?” — I would reply to them, as Henry More did to 
Southey, when he inquired : “ Why am not I qualified to write a 
biography of John Wesley ?” u Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep.” 

To think of the Apostle John writing his gospel as Weisse sup- 
poses— or the early teachers of Christianity inventing myths as 
Strauss imagines— what can be conceived more utterly inappropriate 
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to the times and the men — more entirely beyond the limits of all 
inherent probability ? Indeed, these German unbelievers do not in- 
tend to be probable, nor have they any serious purpose of discovering 
and advocating truth. They delight in a sort of intellectual gladi- 
atorship, and nothing with them is too serious to be made a play- 
thing of. They sport with God and eternity, with heaven and heD, 
with their own souls and the souls of their fellow-men ; the while 
thinking only of the fine and fruitful subjects they are getting for lec- 
tures and books — but when their speculations are imported into this 
land of serious purpose and earnest endeavor and practical results, 
they become immediately matters of life and death, of eternal life 
and eternal death, to thousands. That which is a fashionable, though 
far from an innocent, amusement in Germany, is a deadly, death- 
dealing work in America. 

But what are these myths, of which these assailants of the Gospel 
say so much ? They suppose them to be fanciful or fabulous narra- 
tives, having but a remote resemblance to events of actual occurrence} 
and intended mainly to embody certain general ideas, which the in- 
ventors wished in this way to preserve for the world. According to 
Strauss, the myths of the gospel illustrate mainly the dominion of 
mind over nature. The very idea of such myths so near the time 
and the place of the alleged occurrence of the events, presents to the 
sober mind nothing but the aspect of a blank impossibility. Accord- 
ing to Strauss’s own showing, not a single generation had passed 
away, before the myths began to spring up like mushrooms on the 
very soil of Palestine itself. As well might we now have a mythical 
history of the last war with Great Britain, or myths of the presiden- 
tial election in 1840 — and these poetical romances, these moral apo- 
logues, these elaborate fictions designed to illustrate great moral 
truths, invented and put in circulation by the hard old soldiers and 
the tough old politicians who took a leading part in the actual events, 
(whatever they might be) — mid implicitly believed as actual matters 
of fact by the simple hearted people who did the fighting and the 
voting ! Surely the legends and religious fables of the patristic and 
mediaeval period do not equal in baselessness and extravagance the 
inventions and hypotheses of these philosophic gospel-assailers in the 
middle of the nineteenth century ; and besides, the former have at 
least the advantage of being imbued with the spirit of veneration and 
the love of God, of which the latter have not a particle. 

True, there were apocryphal gospels, containing romances and 
myths — but these, for the most part, were remote both in time and 
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place from the actual scenes of the gospel history, and written after 
men had begun to withdraw into deserts and caves and convents, to 
spend their lives in solitude and mortification, hoping thereby to gain 
the favor of God ; instead of going about doing goody as Christ did, 
and as he taught all the early preachers of Christianity to do. 

These apocryphal gospels will next engage our attention. 

[To be concluded.] 


ARTICLE IV. 

TRANSLATIONS PROM ANSELM. 

By J. 8. Maguufis, D. D., Professor in the University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Pboslogiok oar Anselm. 

[The author of the following Article was one of the founders of 
the scholastic Philosophy, and was regarded as the Metaphysician 
par excellence of the eleventh century. Piety and good sense every- 
where characterize his writings. Such were his reputation and in- 
fluence that he was denominated the Second Augustine . 1 His philo- 
sophical labors constitnted an epoch in the history of the human mind. 

In theology, he did more than any other author from the dayB of the 
apostles up to his own times, to vindicate the object of the death of 
Christ as a vicarious sacrifice for sin. He was the first who effec- 
tively broke the spell of that absurd theory which had prevailed for 
bo many centuries, both with the Greek and the Latin Fathers, and 
had been advocated even by such men as Ambrose and Augustine, \ 
and which represented the death of Christ as a ransom paid to Satan / 
to redeem men from his power. His views on this subject are ex- 
pressed in his tract, Our Deus Homo ; i. e. as he himself explains 
the title, Qua rationc vel necessitate Deus homo f actus sit 

The Proslogion, a translation of which is here presented to the 
reader, is one of the most celebrated of his productions on account of 
the ontological argument it contains in proof of the existence of a 

1 Rixner Gcschichte der Philosophic, Band IL S. 18 . 
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God. It has obtained an lionorable notice from every history of philo- 
sophy which has appeared since the age in which it was written. The 
argument it contains has been analyzed by Tennemann, Rixner, Rein- 
hold and Ritter, and has commanded the respect of such thinkers as 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Stillingfleet. In the progress of the discussion 
there may occur what may seem to us quaint expressions, absurd 
paradoxes, puerile illustrations ; objections may be raised where none 
are needed, and difficulties started which may arise only from the 
form of expression in which they are stated. All this may be offen- 
sive to modern taste, and to a superficial judgment may create the 
necessity of some apology for introducing the Article into the pages 
of a literary or religious Review. No such apology, however, will 
be required by those who feel any interest in tracing the various 
steps by which the human mind has been advanced to its present 
strength and attainments. Such will recognize here and in the Mo- 
nologion the movements of a great and vigorous intellect, the first 
awakenings of human thought after a slumber of ages — the first ripe 
.fruit borne by the tree of knowledge after the desolating scourge of 
barbarism bad swept away all that was fair mid beautiful in the lite- 
rature of the old world. The Froelogion is here inserted for the 
purpose of convenient reference for theological students and others, 
who may wish to investigate the history of the proofs of the existence 
of a God, and who have not the opportunity or leisure to consult the 
original 

The Translator is not aware that there exists any version of this 
singular document in the English language. The only translation he 
has seen, is one into the French, undertaken by the advice of Cousin 
and published, in connection with the Monologion, under the title of 
Christian Rationalism . 1 If Anselm deserves to be called a Ra- 
tionalist, his was truly a Christian rationalism ; and we could hear- 
tily wish that rationalism had remained just where he left it. He 
left it the humble pupil, but it has since become the critic and judge 
of divine revelation. In his view, we are not to make reason the 
sole judge of everything, and are not at liberty to reject a doctrine of 
revelation because we cannot comprehend it. He rose so far above 
the slavish dogmatism of his times as to admit that we ought, in 
all cases, so to exercise our intelligence as to seek for the rational 
grounds of our belief ; and if we are so happy as to succeed, and 

1 Le R&tionalisme chf&ien a la fin du Xle Siecle traduit et prtfcddd d’nne in- 
troduction, par IL Bouchittd, Professeur d’ Histoire au College Royal da Ver- 
sailles. 
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should thus advance from frith to knowledge or understanding (intel- 
lectual) we ought to render thanks to Him who has endowed us with 
faculties capable of such attainments ; but the doctrines of faith which 
we cannot comprehend, we are still bound to venerate and admire. 1 
Even in his attempt to prove the existence of a God, Anselm piously 
disclaims seeking for any rational demonstration of this as a condi- 
tion of adopting it as an article of his faith ; but having once received 
it into his belief, this becomes a high and imperative reason why he 
should seek for its scientific proof. Indeed he intimates and very 
justly, that the mind which is not previously possessed with this 
belief $ or a mind in a state of unbelief, is in the worst possible con- 
dition to perceive and appreciate the highest evidence that presents 
itself in favor of the divine existence. He says Neque enim qumro 
mteUdgere ut cttdam : ee d credo, ut intelligam. Nam hoc credo , quia 
nisi credidero , non inU&Ugam. 

His argument is, strictly speaking, included within the second, 
third and fourth chapters. He seems to adopt as his text, “ The fool 
(ixuupiens) hath said in his heart there is no God.” The validity of this 
argument was called in question by Gaunilon, a monk of his own times, 
who puts into the mouth of the fool a reply which he may properly 
make to the reasoning here employed against him ; liis tract was, 
therefore, entitled Inker pro Ineipienti, i. e. o book in behalf of ike 
fooL Gaunilon’s tract and Anselm’s apology will both be presented 
to the reader. 

It is not our design to pronounce upon the validity of this argu- 
ment; in reference to this the reader must form his own judgment. 
But in explanation of the reasoning here employed, let it be observed 
that the author does not begin by attempting to prove the exist- 
ence of God directly, but he attempts to prove the existence of 
some supreme thing, object or being conceived in the most absolute 
and unconditioned sense ; after he supposes his object accomplished, 
he then identifies this supreme and highest conceivable being with 
our conception of God. Compare Chap, 3d of the Proslogion with 
Chap. 10 of Anselm’s Apology. Postponing the question, therefore, 
whether this being is God or not, the first inquiry with Anselm is, 
does such a being exist ? The whole force of his demonstration de- 
pends upon the peculiar nature of this being. Gaunilon has unques- 

1 De Fide Trinitatis. Nam Christianas per fidem debet ad intellectual profl- 
cere, non per intellectnm ad fidem accedere, ant si intelligere non valet, a fide 
recedere. Bed com ad intellectum valet pertingere, delectator, cum vero acquit, 
quod cape re non potest, venerator. 

Vox. VHL No. 81. 46 
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tipnably constructed a close, powerihl and unanswerable ar g u ment 
against the reasoning of Anselm, if we ooneede that he has the right 
conception of the being whose existence is to be proved But the 
circumstance which evidently vitiateB his whole reasoning, and which 
renders his beautiful illustration drawn from the lost island inapplica- 
ble, is, that he starts out with an entirely different conception from 
that which Anselm has in his mind Gaunilon proceeds fiem the 
conception of a being greater them, aS things eke that exist* This 
conception and form of expression do not necessarily forbid the sup- 
position that a greater being than this may, at least be conceived. 
But Anselm starts with the conception of & being the greatest con- 
ceivable — that is, a being which must necessarily envelop and con- 
tain within itself every possible perfection, which, consequently, m 
its very conception implies not only possible and actual existence, bat 
eternal and necessary existence. ApoL Chap. 5. Anselm freely 
admits that his reasoning can have no application to any different 
being from this. ApoL Chap. 3. His reasoning is designed to show 
that having once conceived of a being to whom necessary existence 
belongs, then to deny actual existence to such a being is a simple ab- 
surdity. It is easy to be seen that if we could be once assured of 
the actual existence of a necessary being, then, to ascribe to such a 
being the possibility of not existing, would be a contradiction in 
terms. But does the conception of this being prove his actual exist- 
ence ? Few, perhaps, are prepared to concede this. Whatever may 
be the reader’s views on this subject, the author’s reasons for the af- 
firmative will be found expanded in his Apol., Chap. 1. Bee also 
Cudworth, VoL IL p. 141. Clark : Being and Attributes of God, 
Prop. ILL Also, Preface to his Discourse on Natural Religion. 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacra, B. 1H. Chap. 1. 

Leibnitz thinks that Descartes borrowed his argument from An- 
selm, of whose writings he could not have been ignorant — having 
Studied the Scholastic Philosophy so long at the College dee Jesuit** 
de la Flecks . He says, the Scholastics all misunderstood Anselm’s 
argument, not even excepting their Doctor Angelic ; he says, they 
represent it as a paralogism, but that it is not a paralogism, but only 
a defective demonstration ; that all it wants for its completion is, first 
to show that the being in question is possible. He thinks it would 
follow that, if this being is possible, it exists — an argument, how- 
ever, which will hold good only of the Deity. 1 If this be all that 
is necessary to the completion of Anselm’s argument, we see not but 

1 Nouveaox Easais sot l’Eatandement Htun&in, Liv. IV. i 7. 
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the defect is easily supplied. Everything is possible that is conceit* 
able, and that implies no contradiction ; but a perfect being is con- 
ceivable, and implies no contradiction; therefore, it is possible. 
Again, a perfect being is possible, otherwise it belongs to the very 
nature of being to be imperfect ; in other words, the perfection of 
being would consist in its imperfection, which is absurd. The same 
reasoning is applicable to a selfexkting being ; this is possible, other- 
wise all being is dependent ; on what, then, must it depend ? On 
something that is not being? this would be absurd. If the impoo* 
sibUUy of a perfect eelf-existk^ being is proved, atheism is of course 
established. If the possibility of such a being is proved, then it* 
actual existence follows at a matter of necessity : for, if it does not 
now exist* its existence it plainly impossible — since any being that 
can hereafter be brought into existence, would hot be perfect or self- 
existent. However untenable, therefore, the argument of Anselxt 
may he, in the form in which he has left it, we conceive that an ar- 
gument for the existence of a God may be constructed not merely 
from our conception of a perfect being , but from our conception of 
right and wrong, and from all our primary and necessary ideas. The 
untutored child may gate long upon the starry heavens, and be de- 
lighted with the number and beauty of the objects it beholds, with- 
out ever making the reflection that the existence of these objects 
requires and presupposes the existence of space which surrounds 
and envelops them. So, those who are wiser than children, are too 
apt to speculate long and learnedly on our necessary mental concep- 
tions, without reflecting that every one of these implies and proves 
the existence of God, just as certainly as the stars of heaven imply 
the existence of space. It is scarcely possible to start wrong, if we 
go in search of God. There is no point from which if we go out, 
we may not find Him. If it be true, as Inspiration teaches, that in 
Him we live and move and have our being, it is only necessary to 
have our eyes open in order to behold within us and around us the 
most direct and unequivocal proofs of the Divine existence, and we 
could no more doubt that there is a God, than the mariner could 
doubt the existence of the ocean, while his noble bark is gliding beau- 
tifully upon its bosom. — Tb.] 
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PbOSLOGIOB, OB AN AlLOCTTTIOB COB CBRNIW O THE ExiBTEBCS 

OF OOD. 

Preface. 

• Having, at the urgent solicitation of some of my brethren published 
a short treatise as an example of meditation in relation to the grounds 
of our faith, representing the solitary reasonings of one who is in 
search of what he is yet ignorant of ; and reflecting that this treatise 
consisted of a connected chain of numerous arguments, I began to 
inquire whether it might not be possible to And a single argument, 
which, being complete in itself, would need the aid of no other for its 
confirmation, and which would alone suffice to prove that there is in- 
deed a God, that he is the supreme good, that he is in need of noth- 
ing, but that all things else are in need of him in order to their exist- 
ence and well-being — an argument, in fine, sufficient to prove all 
that we are accustomed to believe concerning the Divine Nature. 

To this subject I repeatedly and carefully turned my attention; 
sometimes the object of my search seemed to be within my reach ; at 
other times it utterly escaped the grasp of my mind ; at length I re- 
solved, in despair, to abandon the inquiry, fearing that I might be in 
search of something which it would be impossible to find. But when 
I endeavored to banish this thought entirely, lest, by occupying my 
mind in a fruitless search, it might detain me from other studies in 
which I might make some useful progress, then it began to press 
itself upon me the more, with a kind of importunity ; and the more 
I resolved to defend myself against it the more importunate it became. 
Therefore on a certain day, while fatigued with violently resisting its 
importunity, and in the very conflict of my thoughts, that presented 
itself to me which I had despaired of finding ; and the eagerness with 
which I embraced the idea was equalled only by the solicitude with 
which I had repelled it Believing that what had interested me so 
much in the discovery, would, if committed to writing afford equal 
pleasure to the reader, I have composed upon this and other matters, 
the following treatise ; in which I represent one as speaking who is 
endeavoring to raise his mind to the contemplation of God, and who 
seeks to understand what he believes. Although I regarded neither 
this, nor the treatise above mentioned, as deserving to be called a 
book, or to have the name of the author prefixed to it ; yet it seemed 
improper to send them forth without some title, which might, in a 
degree, invite to a careful perusal of them, those into whose hands 
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they might fklL I therefore entitled (he former BscemplUm tH edt* 
tandi de ration* fidei, u An example of meditation concerning the 
grounds of faith and the latter, FicUs quaere** inteUechm i, u Faith 
seeking understanding.” But as copies of each had already been 
multipled, and that too with the above titles, many urged me to prefifc 
to them my own name, and especially the Reverend Archbishop of 
Lyons, Hugo, the Apostolical Legate in Gaul, enjoined this upon me 
by his authoritative command. That this might be the more suitably 
done I have entitled the former Monologium, that is, a Soliloque, 
and the latter Proslogion, that is, An Allocution. 


PbosloGion. 

Chapter 1. Exhortation to the contemplation of God. 

0, vain man ! flee now, for a little while from thine accustomed 
occupations ; hide thyself for a brief moment from thy tumultuous 
thoughts ; cast aside thy cares ; postpone thy toilsome engagements ; 
devote thyself awhile to God ; repose for a moment in Him ; enter 
into the sanctuary of thy soul, exclude thence all else but God, and 
whatever may aid thee in finding hhn ; then, within the closed doors 
of thy retirement inquire after thy God. Say now, O my whole 
heart 1 say now to thy God : I seek thy face ; thy face 0 Lord do I 
seek. Therefore now, O Lord, my God, teach thou my heart where 
and how it may seek for thee ; where and how it may find thee. If 
thou art not here, O Lord, where, while thou art absent, shall I find 
thee? But if thou art everywhere, why do I not see thee present? 
Truly thou dwellest in light inaccessible 1 But where is this Inaccessi- 
ble light, or how can I approach to light inaccessible ? Who will 
lead me and conduct me into it, that I may behold thee there ? And 
then by what signs, or under what form shall I seek thee ? I have 
never seen thee, O Lord my God ; I know not thy face. What shall 
this thine exile do, — O Lord, Thou most High, what shall he do, 
banished so far from thee ? What shall thy servant do, cast far away 
from thy presence, and yet in anguish with love for thy perfections? 
He pants to see thee, but thy face is too far from him ; he desires to 
approach unto thee, but thy habitation is inaccessible ; he longs to 
find thee, but knows not thine abode. He attempts to seek thee, hnt 
knows not thy face. 0 Lord, thou art my Lord and my God, yet I 
have never seen thee. Thou hast created and redeemed me, and 
hast conferred upon me all my goods, but as yet I know thee not 
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In fine, I was created that I might behold thee ; but I have not jet 
attained to the end of my creation. O miserable lot of man, since 
■he has lost that for which he was created ! O hard and cruel aria- 
fortune ! Alas! what has he lost and what has he found? What 
has departed and what remains ? He has lost the blessedness for 
which he was created ; he has found misery for which he was not 
created. That has departed, without which there is no happiness; 
that remains, which, in itself, is nought but misery. Then man was 
accustomed to eat the bread of angels, for which he now hungers; 
now he eats the bread of sorrows, of which he was then ignorant 
Alas ! the common affliction of man, the universal wailing of the sons 
of Adam ! The father of our race was filled to satiety, we pine, from 
hunger ; he abounded, we are in want ; he possessed happiness, but 
miserably deserted it ; we are destitute of happiness, and pitifully 
long for it ; but alas 1 our desires are unsatisfied. Why, Bince he 
could easily have done it, did he not preserve for us that which we 
should so greatly need ? Why did he thus exclude from us the light 
and surround us with darkness ? Why has he deprived us of life and 
inflicted death ? Miserable beings ! Whence have we been expelled ? 
Whither are we driven ? From what heights have we been precipi- 
tated? Into what abyss are we plunged? From our native land 
into exile ; from the presence of God into the darkness which now 
envelops us ; from the sweets of immortality into the bitterness and 
horror of death. — Unhappy change I — from good so great to evil so 
enormous! O heavy loss! heavy grief ! heavy all! But alas! wretch 
that I am, miserable son of Eve, estranged from God, at what did I 
aim ? what have I accomplished ? Whither did I direct my course ? 
Where have I arrived ? To what did I aspire ? for what do I now 
6igh ? I sought for good, but behold confusion and trouble ! I 
attempted to go to God, but I only stumbled upon myself. In my 
retirement I sought for rest, but in the depths of my heart I found 
tribulation and anguish. I desired to laugh by reason of the joy of 
my mind, but I am compelled to roar by reason of the disquietude of 
my heart I hoped few happiness, but behold ! from this my sighs 
are multiplied. And thou, O Lord, how long? How long O Lord 
wilt thou forget us ? How long wilt thou turn thy face from us ? 
When wilt thou have respect unto us and hear us ? When wilt thou 
enlighten our eyes and Bhow us thy face ? When wilt thou restore 
thyself unto us ? Have respect unto us, 0 Lord hear us, enlighten 
us, show thyself to us. Restore thyself unto us, that it may be well 
with us ; it is so ill with us without thee. Have pity upon our toils 
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and oar efforts after thee; we caa do nothing without thee. Invite 
os; aid ns. I beseech thee, O Lord, let me not despair in my long- 
ing; bat let me be refreshed by hope. 1 My heart is embittered in its 
own desolation; assuage thou its sorrows by thy c on s ol ations. O 
Lord, oppressed with hanger I have commenced to seek thee; let me 
not cease till I am filled from thy bounty ; famished, I have approach- 
ed unto thee ; let me not depart unfed ; poor, I have oame to thy 
riches ; miserable, to thy compassion ; let me not return empty and 
despised. And before I partake of this divine food, I long for it; 
grant, after my desires are excited that I may have sufficient to sat- 
isfy them. O Lord I am bowed down and can look only towards the 
earth ; raise thou me, that I may look upwards. Mine iniquities 
have gone over my head; they cover me over, and as a heavy bur- 
den they bear me down. Set me free ; deliver me from mine iniqui- 
ties, lest their pit shall dose upon me its mouth. Let me behold thy 
light, whether from the depth or from the distance. Teach me to 
seek thee ; and while I seek show thyself to me ; because, unless thou 
teach, I cannot seek thee ; unless thou show thyself, I cannot find 
thee ; let me seek thee by desiring thee ; let me desire thee by seek- 
ing thee. Let me find thee by loving thee ; let me love thee in find- 
ing thee. I confess, O Lord, and render thee thanks that thou hast 
created in me this thine image, that I may be mindfnl of thee, that 
I may contemplate and love thee ; but it is so injured by contact with 
vice, so darkened by the vapor of sin, that it cannot attain to that for 
which it was created, unless thou wilt renew and reform it. I attempt 
not to penetrate to thy height, for with this my feeble intelligence can 
bear no comparison ; but I desire, in some degree, to understand thy 
truth which my heart believes and loves. For I seek not to under- 
stand in order that I may believe ; but I believe in order that I may 
understand, for I believe for this reason that unless I believe I cannot 
understand. 

Chapter U. That God truly exists, although the fool hath said 
in his hearty there is no God. 

Therefore, O Lord, thou who dost impart understanding to faith, 
grant, so far as thou seest this knowledge would be expedient for 
me, that I may know that thou art as we believe, and that thou art 
this which we believe. And, indeed, we believe that thou art some- 
thing, than which nothing greater can be conceived. Shall we, there- 
fore, conclude that there is no such Being, merely because the fool 

1 Ne dcsperem stuperando ; sed resperem sper&ndo. 
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hath said in his heart, there is no God ? Bat surely even this same 
fool, when he hears me announce that there is something than which 
nothing greater can be conceived, understands what he hears, and 
what he understands is in his conception, even if he does not know 
that it exists. For, it is one thing for an object to be in the concep- 
tion, and another to know that it exists. For, when the painter con- 
ceives, beforehand, the picture which he is about to sketch, he has it, 
indeed, in his conception ; but he knows that it does not yet exist, 
for he has not as yet executed it. But, after he has painted, he not 
only has in his conception what he has just produced, but he knows 
that it exists. Even the fool, therefore, is convinced that there ex- 
ists in his conception, something than which nothing greater can be 
conceived; because, when he hears this mentioned, he understands 
it, or forms an idea of it, and whatever is understood, is in the intel- 
ligence. And surely that, than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
cannot exist in the intelligence alone. For, let it be supposed that 
it exists only in the intelligence ; then something greater can be con- 
ceived ; for it can be conceived to exist in reality also, which is 
greater. If, therefore, that than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
exists in the conception or intelligence alone, then that very thing, 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, is something than which 
a greater can be conceived, which is impossible. There exists, there- 
fore, beyond doubt, both in the intelligence and in reality, something 
than which a greater cannot be conceived. 

Chapter III. That God cannot be conceived not to exist. 

Indeed, so truly does this exist, that it cannot be conceived not to 
exist. For it is possible to conceive of the existence of something 
which cannot be conceived not to exist ; and this is greater than that 
which can be conceived not to exist. Wherefore, if that, than which 
a greater cannot be conceived, can be conceived not to exist, then 
this something, than which a greater cannot be conceived, is some- 
thing than which a greater can be conceived ; which is a contradic- 
tion. So truly, therefore, does something exist, than which a greater 
cannot be conceived, that it is impossible to conceive this not to exist. 
And this art thou, O Lord oar God ! So truly, therefore, dost thou 
exist, 0 Lord my God, that thou canst not be conceived not to exist. 
For this there is the highest reason. For, if any mind could con- 
ceive of anything better than thou art, then the creature could as- 
cend above the Creator, and become His judge ; which is supremely 
absurd. Everything else, indeed, which exists besides thee, can be 
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conceived not to exist Thou alone, therefore, of all things, hast 
being in the' truest sense, and consequently in the highest degree ; 
for everything else that is, exists not so truly, and has, consequently, 
being only in an inferior degree. Why, therefore, has the fool said 
in his heart, there is no God ? since it is so manifest to an intelligent 
mind, that of all things thine existence is the highest reality. Why, 
unless because he is a fool, and destitute of reason ? 

■’ Chapter IV. How it can be that ike foci has said in hie hearty 
what cannot be conceived. 

But how has the fool said in his heart, what he is not able to con- 
ceive ; or how is it that he is not able to conceive what he has Baid 
in his heart — since, to say in the heart and to conceive, is the same 
thing P If it be true that he has said it in his heart, because he has 
conceived it, and at the same time, that he has not said it in his heart, 
because he cannot conceive it, then there are more senses than one 
in which a thing may be conceived, or may be said in the heart 
For, a thing is conceived in one sense, when the word which desig- 
nates it is conceived; in another, when the thing itself is in its own 
nature understood and comprehended. In the former sense, there- 
fore, God can be conceived not to exist ; in the latter, this is impos- 
sible. For no one who understands what fire is, and what water is, 
can conceive that fire is water in reality — though he may conceive 
this as to the mere sound of the words. So, therefore, no one who 
understands and comprehends what God is, can conceive that God is 
not — although he may say in his heart these words, either without 
any meaning, or in a sense foreign to the subject For God is that, 
than which a greater cannot be conceived. He who properly under- 
stands this, understands also that this something so exists, that it can- 
not even in thought not exist He, therefore, who understands that 
God so exists, cannot conceive him not to exist Thanks be unto 
thee, O Lord, thanks be unto thee, that what I at first believed, 
through thine own endowment, I now understand, through thine illu- 
mination ; so that, even were I unwilling to believe that thou art, I 
cannot remain ignorant of thine existence ! 

Chapter V. That God is whatever it is better to be than not to 
be ; and being alone sdfexistenty has created att things else from no- 
Mng. 

What art thou therefore, O Lord God than whom nothing greater 
can be conceived P What art thou but that Being who is supreme 
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over all; who alone ia self-existent, and has created all things else 
from nothing. For whatever is not this, is inferior to what can be 
conceived. But it is impossible to conceive of such inferiority in 
thee. What good, therefore, can be wanting to that Supreme Good 
from which all good flows? Thou art then just, true, happy; and 
whatsoever it is better to be than not to he ; for it is better to be just 
than not just; happy than not happy. 

Chaptss VL How God om bo sensible (sensibSUe) tine* hi is 
not body . 

But since it is better for thee to be sensible, omnipotent, compas- 
sionate, impassible than not to be ; how art thou sensible if thou art 
not body ; or omnipotent if thou canst not do all things or compos* 
sionate and at the same time impassible ! For if corporeal beings 
only are sensible because their senses are around the body and in the 
body, how art thou sensible, since thou art not body bat art the Su- 
preme Mind, which is superior to body ? But if to perceive sensibly 
(sentire) is nothing else than to know, and if the faculty of this per- 
ceiving is for no other purpose than the acquisition of knowledge-* 
since he who sensibly perceives acquires knowledge just according to 
the nature of the sense he employs as a knowledge of colors by the 
sight, and of flavors by the taste— then any being may not impro^ 
erly be said to peroeive sensibly, which knows things in any manner 
whatever. Therefore, O Lord, though thou art not body, yet then 
art truly in the highest degree sensible in this respect, that thou know* 
est all things perfectly ; but not as an animal which acquiree know- 
ledge through the medium of the corporeal senses. 

Chapter YIL How God eon be omnipotent since there are many 
things he cannot do. 

But how art thou also omnipotent if thou canst not do all things? 
Or, if thou canst not be corrupted, if thou canst not lie, if thou canst not 
make that whioh is true to be false, and that which is done to be not 
done, and many such tfaingB, how canst thou do all things ? Is it that 
to be able to do those things is not power, but a weakness ? For he 
that can do these things can do what is wrong and injurious to him- 
self; and the greater his ability to do such thingB, the greater will be 
the power of adversity and evil over him, and the less will he be able 
to resist them. Whoever, therefore, has such ability, has it not from 
his power but from his weakness* For he is not said to be able to 
do such things, because he himself has power, but because his own 
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weakness gives something else a power over him ; or we adopt a 
mode of expression according to which many things are improperly 
said, as when we employ is for is net ; and do for a word which sig- 
nifies not to do or to do nothing . For to one who denies that a cer- 
tain thing is, we often say thus it is, as you say it is, when it would 
seem more strictly proper to say, thus it is not, as you say it is not. 
We also say, this one sits as that one does, or this one rests, as that 
one does ; when to sit is not to do anything ; and to rest is to do no- 
thing. So, therefore, when any one is said to have the power of do- 
ing or of suffering what is wrong, or injurious to himself, weakness is 
to be understood by the term power ; because the more of tins power 
be has, the greater must be the power which evil and adversity will 
exercise over bxm, and the less will he be able to resist them. There- 
fore, O Lord God, thou art, cm this account, the more truly omnipo- 
tent, because thou const do nothing through weakness, and nothing 
can have power over thee. 

Chapter VlJLl. How God is compassionate and yet impassible. 

But how art thou ako at the same time compassionate and impas- 
sible ? For if thou art impassible thou dost not suffer with us ; and 
if thou dost not suffer with us, thy heart is not pained with sympathy 
for our misery, for this is to be compassionate. But if thou art not 
compassionate, whence so great consolation to the miserable ? How, 
therefore, O Lord, art thou compassionate and yet not compassionate, 
unless that thou art compassionate m relation to us, but not as imply- 
ing any change in thee ? Thou art, indeed, compassionate to relieve, 
but not to experience our miseries. For when thou hast respect unto 
our miseries, we feel the effect of thy compassion, but no change is 
felt by thee. Thou art therefore compassionate, because thou dost 
save the miserable, and dost spare thine offending subjects ; and thou 
art not compassionate, 1 in so far as no compassion for misery can pro- 
duce any change in thee. 

} The term mitericordia (compassion) has doubtless an objective as well aa a 
subjective reference j yet it implies a state of mind in a subject rather than re- 
lief conferred upon an object ; for compassion may be felt even where it is not 
manifested by bestowing relief npon the miserable. To deny, therefore, that 
tfiere Is anything subjective in God, to which the term compassionate is applica- 
ble* would be to deny one of the most essential attributes of the Divine ncura 
But no such denial is intimated by the author ; his language only implies that 
compassion in God, is of such a nature that it in no way conflicts with his im- 
mutability ; while at the same time it is all-sufficient for the wants of the wretch-* 
ed and miserable. In God there is compassion fbr the miserable, and mercy fW 
the guilty. — Tn. 
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Chapter DL Bow a Being absolutely and supremely just, may 
spare the wicked, and that he may in accordance with his justice , ez~ 
ercise compassion towards them. 

But, how dost thou spare the wicked, if thou art absolutely and 
supremely just? For how can a Being of absolute and supreme 
justice, do anything which is not just ? Or, what justice is there in 
bestowing eternal life on one who deserves eternal death ? Whence 
comes it, O thou good and compassionate God, good to the evil as 
well as to the good ; whence comes it that thou dost save the wicked, 
if this is not just, and thou dost not do anything not just ? Is it be- 
cause thy goodness is incomprehensible, that this lies hid in that in- 
accessible light which thou dost inhabit? Truly, within the deepest 
and most secret recesses of thy goodness, is concealed that fountain 
from which flows the river of thy mercy. For, although thou art 
absolutely and supremely just, yet thou art also propitious towards 
the guilty, for the reason that thoU art absolutely and supremely 
good. For thou wouldst be less good, wert thou propitious to no sin- 
ner. For he is more truly good, whose favor extends both to the 
good and to the evil, than he whose favor extends to the good alone 3 
and he is more truly good who is good both in punishing and in 
sparing the wicked, than he who is good in punishing alone. Thou 
art compassionate, therefore, for the reason that thou art absolutely 
and supremely good. And although the reason may be apparent 
why thou dost recompense good to the good, and evil to the evil, yet 
surely we have reason to be profoundly amazed, that thou who art 
supremely just, and in need of nothing, shouldst recompense good to 
thy sinful and guilty subjects. O, the depth of thy goodness ! O, 
my God 1 The source of thy compassion is seen, but not fully un- 
derstood. We see from whence the river flows, but our vision can- 
not penetrate to the bottom of the fountain from which it springs* 
For it is from the plenitude of thy goodness, that flows thy clemency 
to sinners ; but in the depth of thy goodness the reason of this lies 
concealed. For although it is from thy goodness that thou dost re- 
compense good to the good, and evil to the evil, yet this would seem 
to be required by considerations of justice. But when thou dost re- 
compense good to the evil, we know that thy supreme goodness has 
willed it, but we are amazed that thy supreme justice could permit 
It ! O what compassion ! How rich the sweetness and how sweet 
the riches from which it flows to us ! 0 the immensity of the divine 
goodness 1 how deserving of the affection and love of sinners 1 Thou 
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dost save the righteous, justice concurring; thou dost liberate the 
wicked, justice still, ruling; those, in accordance with their merits; 
these, notwithstanding their demerits ; those, by recognizing in them 
the good which thou hast bestowed ; these, by pardoning the eril 
which thou dost abhor. O, unbounded goodness, which so transcends 
all thought! Let this compassion which flows from thine inex- 
haustible fulness, come over my souL Let those streams of mercy 
which spring from thy bosom, flow in upon my heart Spare, through 
thy clemency; avenge not through thy justice. For, although it is 
difficult to conceive how thy mercy can be intimately united with thy 
justice, yet we are compelled to believe that it is by no means op- 
posed to justice -—because it flows from thy goodness, which is m 
perfect harmony with justice, and which otherwise could not be good- 
ness. For, if thou art merciful only because thou art supremely 
good; and if thou art supremely good, only because thou art su- 
premely just, therefore thou art truly merciful, for the reason that 
thou art supremely just. Aid thou me, O thou just and merciful 
God, whose light I seek ; aid me that 1 may understand what I say* 
Truly thou art merciful, because thou art just. Does thy mercy, 
therefore, spring from thy justice ? Is it, therefore, from justice that 
thou dost spare the wicked? If thus it is, O Lord, if thus it is, teach 
me how it is— Is it because it is just, that thou art so good and so 
powerful, that an increase of thy goodness and power cannot be con- 
ceived ? For what is more just than this ? Truly this could not be, 
if thou wert good only in punishing, and not in sparing ; and if thou 
shouldst render good those who are only destitute of goodness, but 
not those who are positively wicked. Therefore, in so far as it ac- 
cords with thy goodness, it is just that thou dost spare the wicked, 
and that thou dost render good those who are wicked. In fine, what 
is not done justly, ought not to be done ; and what ought not to be 
done, is done unjustly. If, therefore, thou dost not justly compas- 
sionate the wicked, thou oughtest not to compassionate them. And 
if thou oughtest not to compassionate them, then thou dost compas- 
sionate them unjustly. But if it is impious to say thi6, then it is 
right to believe that thou dost justly compassionate the wicked. 

Chapter X. How He justly punishes and justly spares the wicked* 
But it is also just in thee to punish the wicked. For what is more 
just than for the righteous to receive good, and the wicked evil ? 
How, therefore, is it just that thou shouldst punish, and just that thou 
shouldst spare the wicked. Dost thou in one sense justly punish the 
Vol. YHL No. 81. 47 
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wicked, and in another sense justly spare ? For when thou dost 
punish the wicked, it is just, because this corresponds with their de- 
serts ; but when thou dost spare, it is just — not because it corres- 
ponds with their deserts, but because it is becoming thy goodnesd. 
In sparing the wicked, thou art just according to what is suitable to 
thee, but not according to what is deserved by us ; in the same man- 
ner as thou art compassionate in the sense of relieving us, but not in 
the sense of changing thee. For as in saving us whom thou might- 
est justly destroy, thou art compassionate, not because thou art 
changed by compassion, but because we feel its effect ; so also thou 
art just, not as rendering unto us that which is due, but as doing that 
which is becoming thy nature who art supremely good. Thus, there- 
fore, without any contradiction, thou dost justly punish; and justly 
spare the wicked. 

Chapter XI. How all the waye of the Lord are mercy and truth, 
and yet He is just in all His waye . 

But is it not also just, O Lord, in a manner suitable to thee, that 
thou dost punish the wicked? For it, is agreeable to our notions of 
thy justice that thou shouldst be so just that thou canst not be con- 
ceived more just ; which thou couldst not by any means be, if thou 
shouldst render only good to the good and not evil to the eviL For 
he is more just who awards both to the good and to the evil their 
merits, than he who awards them to the good alone. It is just, there- 
fore, according to thy nature, O thou just and benignant God, for thee 
to punish and to spare. Truly, therefore, all the ways of the Lord 
are mercy and truth, and yet the Lord is just in all his ways. And 
this surely without any contradiction to thy nature, for it is not just 
that they should be saved whom thou dost will to punish ; nor is it 
just that they should be condemned whom thou dost will to spare. 
For that only is just which thou wiliest ; and that not just which 
thou wiliest not. Thus, therefore, from thy justice springs thy com- 
passion ; because it is just that thou shouldst be good in such a 
sense as to spare ; and it is perhaps for this reason that he who is 
supremely just can decree good to the evil. But even were it possi- 
ble to understand why thou canst purpose to save the wicked, yet 
surely we can in no way comprehend why, of those who are equally 
wicked, thou dost, through thy supreme goodness, save some rather 
than others ; and through thy supreme justice dost condemn these 
rather than those. Thus, therefore, thou art truly sensible, omnipo- 
tent, compassionate and impassible j even as thou art living; wise, 
good, happy, eternal, and wliatsoever it is better to be than not to be* 
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Chapter XXL That God is the life itself by which he lives ; and • 
so of all his attributes . 

Bat truly whatsoever thou art, thou art this, not through something 
else, but through thyself alone. Thou art, therefore, the life itself by 
which thou dost live ; the wisdom by which thou art wise ; the good* 
ness itself by which thou art good both to the evil and to the good ; 
and so of all thine attributes. 

Chapter XIII. How God alone is unlimited and sternal while 
other minds are unlimited and eternal 

But everything which is in any degree enclosed by space or time, 
is less than that which no law of space or time controls. Since, 
therefore, nothing is greater than thou art, neither space nor time 
contains thee ; but thou art everywhere and always ; and because 
this can be said of thee alone, thou only art unlimited and eternal. 
How, therefore, are other minds said to be unlimited and eternal? 
Indeed thou art alone eternal ; because as thou alone of all beings 
dost not cease, so thou dost not begin to be. But how art thou alone 
unlimited? Is it that a created mind, when compared with thee is 
limited, but when compared with body is unlimited ? For that is 
certainly limited, which, when it is wholly in one particular place 
cannot be at the same time in any other place ; which is true only of 
eorporeal things ; and that is unlimited which exists as a whole in 
every place at the same time ; this can be predicated of thee alone ; 
but that is limited and at the same time unlimited which, while it 
exists wholly in a certain place, exists at the same time wholly in 
some other place, and yet exists, not everywhere ; which is true only > 
of created minds. For if the whole mind were not in each member 
of its body, the whole mind could not feel in each member. Thou, 
therefore, O Lord, art alone unlimited, and eternal, and yet other 
minds are both unlimited and eternal. 

Chapter XIV. How and why God is seen and not seen by those 
who seek him. 

Hast thou found, O my soul, what thou wast seeking? Thou wast 
seeking God, thou hast found him to be something supreme over all, 
than which nothing more excellent can be conceived ; that this is life 
itself, light, wisdom, goodness, eternal blessedness, and blessed eter- 
nity ; and that this is everywhere and always. For if thou hast not 
found thy God, then he must be something different from that which 
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thou hast found, and cannot possess those perfections which the cer- 
tain and necessary conceptions of thy reason have ascribed to him. 
But if thou hast found him why is it that thou dost not perceive what 
thou hast found ? Why, O Lord God, does not my soul perceive 
thee, if it has found thee ? Since it has found that which is light and 
truth has it not found thee ? For how could it know this except by 
seeing the light and the truth ? Or could it know anything whatever 
concerning thee except through thy light and thy truth? If, there- 
fore, it has seen light and truth it has seen thee ; if it has not seen 
thee it has seen neither light nor truth. Is that both light and truth 
which it has seen, and still has it not as yet seen thee, because it baa 
seen thee only in part, but not as thou art ? O Lord my God, my 
Creator and Regenerator, say to my longing soul, what else thou art 
than what it has seen, that it may dearly see what it desires. It 
strives to see more, but beyond what it has already seen, it sees noth- 
ing but darkness. Nay, rather, it sees not darkness, for there is no 
darkness in thee ; but it sees itself unable to see more on account of 
its own darkness. Why this ? 0 Lord, why this ? Is its eye dark- 
ened by its own weakness, or dazzled by thy splendor ? Surely it is 
both darkened in itself and dazzled by thee. It is also obscured by 
its own shortness of vision and oppressed by thine immensity. It is 
limited by its own narrow range, and is overpowered by thine ampli- 
tude. For how vast is that light from which every truth radiates 
that dawns upon the rational mind ! How capacious is that truth 
which includes in itself everything that is true, and out of which then 
exists only nothingness and falsehood ! How infinite the mind which 
sees at a single glance, all that has ever occurred ; and which knows 
by whom and through whom and in what way all things have been 
created from nothing ! What purity, what simplicity, what certitude, 
what glory is here ! This surely transcends all that the created mind 
is able to comprehend. 

Chapter XV. That the greatness of God transcends conceptions. 

Therefore, O Lord, not only art thou that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, but thy greatness transcends all conception. 
For since it is possible to conceive that there is something whose 
greatness transcends all conception, if thou art not this very thin& 
then something greater than thou art, can be conceived, which is im- 
possible. 
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Chapiter XVI. That the light which God inhabits is inacces- 
sible. 

Truly, O Lord, this is light inaccessible in which thou dwellest ; 
for truly no other being can penetrate this light, to contemplate 
thee there. Truly, therefore, 1 look not upon it, for it is too resplen- 
dent for me ; and yet it is through this that I see whatsoever I do 
see ; just as a weak eye sees what it does see, through the light of 
the sun ; while it is unable to gaze upon that light in the sun itself. 
My intelligence cannot approach to thy light, nor comprehend it. 
So great is its effulgence, nor can the eye of my mind long endure 
to gaze thereon. It is dazzled by its brightness, overpowered by its 
amplitude, oppressed by its immensity, confounded by its profusion. 
O, supreme and inaccessible light ! O, perfect and blessed truth ! 
How for thou art from me, who am so near to thee ! How remote 
from my sight, who am so constantly in thine ! Thou art everywhere 
present and entire, yet I see thee not. In thee I move, and in thee 
I am, and yet I am unable to approach unto thee. Thou art within 
me, and around me, yet I perceive thee not. 

Chapter XVII. That in God there is harmony , order, savor 9 
polish , and beauty , in a manner ineffable and peculiar to Himself. 

As yet, O Lord, thou art concealed from my soul in thine own 
light and blessedness, and therefore it yet remains involved in its 
darkness and misery. For it looks around, but sees not thy beauty. 
It hearkens, but hears not thy harmony. It exercises the sense of 
smell, but perceives not thine odor ; of taste, but it recognizes not 
thy savor ; of touch, but it feels not thy polish. For thou hast in 
thyself, O Lord, in a manner ineffable and peculiar to thee, all those 
qualities which thou hast imparted, under the forms of sense, to the 
things which thou hast created ; but the senses of my soul are be- 
numbed, stupified, obstructed by the inveterate languor of sin. 

Chapter XVIII. That God is life , wisdom, eternity , and every 
reed good. 

But, behold a new source of trouble ! Behold, while seeking joy 
and gladness, I again encounter sorrow and grief. My soul was 
already expecting satiety, and behold ! I am again oppressed with 
want Already was I attempting to eat ; but, behold ! I hunger the 
more. I was endeavoring to rise to the light of God, but I have fal- 
len back into my own darkness. Nay, not only have I fallen into it, 
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bat I feel that I am quite enveloped by it Before my mother con- 
ceived me, I felL Surely in darkness was I conceived, and in dark- 
ness was I enveloped at my birth. Surely we have all fallen in him* 
in whom all have sinned. In him we have all been deprived of that 
good which he might have easily retained, but which he has so wick- 
edly lost for himself and for us. When we wish to regain this, we 
know not the way ; when we seek, we find it not ; when we find, it 
is not what we seek. Help thou me for thy goodness sake, O Lord. 
I have sought thy face ; thy face, 0 Lord, will I again seek. Turn 
not thou away from me. Raise me from myself to thee. Cleanse, 
heal, quicken, illuminate, the eye of my mind, that I may contem- 
plate thee. Let my soul recover its energies, O Lord, that it may 
again, with all its powers, betake itself to thee. What art thou, O 
Lord, what art thou ? Under what farm shall my heart conceive of 
thee ? Surely thou art life, tbou art wisdom, thou art troth, thou art 
blessedness, thou art eternity, and thou art all that is truly good* 
But, these are multiform ; my narrow intelligence cannot see them 
all at a single glance, so as to delight in them all at the same time. 
How, therefore, 0 Lord, art thou all these ? Is it that all these are 
parts of thee, or is it rather that each one of these is all that thoo 
art ? For, whatever is composed of parts, is not a perfect unity, but is 
in 6ome sense a plurality, diverse from itself, and susceptible of din- 
solution, either in fact or in conception — all of which is foreign to thee, 
thou than whom nothing more excellent can be conceived. Hence, 
in thee* O Lord, there are no parts, neither art thou multiform, but 
thou art in such a sense one and the same with thyself, that thou art 
in no respect dissimilar to thyself ; nay, thou art unity itself, indivis- 
ible even in conception. Therefore, life, wisdom, and the other 
things enumerated, are not parts of thee, but all are one, and each is 
all that thou art, and all that the rest are. Therefore, as thou hast 
no parts, and as thine eternity which thou dost constitute, has no 
parts, so a part of thee and of thine eternity is never and nowhere; 
but thou art everywhere entire, and thine eternity is always com- 
plete. 

Chapter XIX. That God is neither in space nor i n time, bat 
that all things are in Him. 

But if, through thine eternity, thou wast, and art* and will be; and 
if to have been, is not to be about to be; and to be, is not to have 
been, nor to be about to be, how is thine eternity always complete? 
Is it that nothing of thine eternity passes away in such a sense as to 
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be no longer ; and that nothing of it is yet to come as if it did not 
already exist ? Therefore, thou wast not yesterday, nor wilt thou be 
to-morrow; bat yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, thorn art ; nay, 
mdher them art neither yesterday, to-day, nor to-morrow, bat simply 
thou art, irrespective of all time* For, yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow, bare an existence only in time ; bat, though nothing exists 
without thee, thou dost nevertheless exist neither in time nor in space, 
hot time, and space, and all things, are in thee ; for nothing contains 
thee, bat thou contamest all things. 

Chapter XL That God is before aU things, and beyond ( ultra) 
all things , svm things which are eternal 

Therefore thou dost fUL and embrace all things ; thou art before 
and beyond all things. Before all things, because before they were 
brought forth, thou art, But, how art thou beyond all things? For, 
» what way art thou beyond things which have no end? Is it that 
these things can in no wise exist without thee, but that thou wouldst 
nevertheless exist even if these should return to nothing ? For, in 
this way thou art in a certain sense beyond these things. Is it also 
that these things can be conceived to have an end, but that no end 
can be conceived of thee ? For m ths way they have an end in a 
certain sense, bat in no sense can this be affirmed of thee. And 
surely that which, in no sense, has an end, is beyond that which has 
an end in some sense. Dost thou transcend all things, even eternal 
things, in this sense also, that thine entire eternity and theirs is pres- 
ent before thee; while of their eternity they see not as yet that 
which is to eome, and behold no longer that which is past ? For, in 
this way thou art always beyond these things ; since thou art always 
present at that point, or rather that point is always present to thee, 
at which they have not yet arrived. 

Chapter XXI. Whether this is that which is expressed by the 
terme Secuhtm setndi or Secula seculorum. 

Is this, therefore, what is meant by an age of age or ages of ages ? 
For as an age of time contains all things pertaining to time, so thine 
eternity contains even ages of time themselves. Thine eternity is 
called an age, on account of its indivisible immensity. And although 
thou art so great, O Lord, that all things are foil of thee, and in tbee, 
yet thou art so entirely irrespective of all space that in thee there 
are neither parts nor proportions. 
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Chapter XXII. That God alone is what he is and who he is. 

Thou alone, O Lord, art what thou art and who thou art For 
that which is one thing in its whole and another in its parts, and in 
which there is anything mutable, is not what it is, in an absolute sense. 
And that which begins from non-existence and can be conceived of 
as not existing, and which unless it subsist through something else, 
must return to non-existence ; also whatever has a past which is now 
no longer, and a future, which is yet to come, this does not exist in 
proper and absolute sense. But thou art what thou art ; because 
whatsoever thou art at any time or in any manner, thou art this at all 
times and absolutely. And thou art who thou art properly and sim- 
ply ; because thou hast neither a past nor a future, but only a present, 
neither canst thou be conceived of as not existing at any moment. 
But thou art life and light and wisdom and blessedness and eternity, 
and many things good of this nature, and yet thou art none other 
than the one supreme Good, absolutely self-sufficient, needing noth- 
ing, but whom all things else need in order to their existence and 
well-being. 

Chapter XXIII. That this supreme Good is equally the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit ; that He is the only necessary Be- 
ing ; that He is the whole , the absolute , the only Good. 

Thou art this good, O God ; the Father ; and thy Word, that is 
thy Son, is this good. For in the Word, by which thou dost declare 
thyself, there can be nothing else than what thou art, nor anything 
either greater or less, since thy Word is as true as thou art veracious. 
And therefore thy Word is, as thou art, truth itself, and not another 
truth than thou art ; and so simple art thou that nothing else than 
what thou art can spring from thee. This same good is Love iden- 
tical with that which is common to thee and to thy Son, that is to say, 
it is the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father and the Son. For 
this same Love is not inferior to thee nor to thy Son ; for, so far as 
thou lovest thyself and the Son, and so far as the Son loves thee and 
himself, so great art thou and he ; this cannot be anything different 
from thyself and thy Son, which is not unequal to thyself and to him ; 
nor can anything proceed from absolute simplicity, but that itself from 
which it proceeds. But that which each is, this the whole trinity is, 
at one and the same time. Father, Son and Holy Spirit, since each 
is no other than simple and absolute unity, and supreme, absolute 
simplicity, which can neither be multiplied nor be now one thing and 
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then another. Moreover, there is hot one necessary Being; and He 
in whom is all good is this one necessary Being; nay He is Himself 
the whole, the One supreme and the onlj Good. 

Chapter XXIV. An attempt to conceive the nature and vastnm 
of this good. 

Now, 0 my soul, awake and arouse all thy powers ; conceive, so 
far as thou canst, what and how great is thy good. For if all good 
things are pleasing, consider attentively how pleasing is that good 
which contains in itself the sweetness of all other things else that are 
good, and not such sweetness as we experienced in created things, 
but such as excels this as far as the Creator is superior to the crea- 
ture. For if life created is good, how good is life creative ? If sal- 
vation procured m pleasing how pleasing is that healing power which 
has procured all salvation? If that wisdom is lovely which consists 
in a knowledge of things which are formed, bow lovely is the wisdom 
which has formed all things from nothing ? In fine, if thing* that 
are pleasing, afford great delight, what and how great the delight 
which He affords by whom these pleasing things themselves have 
been created? 

Chapter XXV. What and how great are the blessings of thou 
who enjoy this good. 

0, who shall enjoy this good ! What will he possess and what will 
he not possess ? Surely he will have all that he desires, and nothing 
which he desires not. For here will be good for the body and for 
the mind, such as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived. Why, therefore, 0 vain man, dost thou rove through 
a variety of things in search of pleasures for thy body, and for thy 
mind ? Fix thy love upon this One Good which comprehends all 
other good, and it is sufficient. Direct thy desires to this single gpod 
which constitutes every species of good, and it is enough. For what 
dost thou love, O my body? What dost thou desire, O my soul? 
There, there alone is found whatsoever thou lovest and whatsoever 
thou desires!* If beauty delights ; the righteous shall shine as thesmn 
If velocity, or strength, or corporeal freedom, which nothing can op- 
pose; they shall be like the angels of God ; for the body is sown am 
animal body and it is raised a spiritual body y not indeed by nature, 
but by divine power. If a long and vigorous life ; there is a health- 
fill eternity, and eternal health ; for the righteous shall live forever; 
and the salvation of the righteous is of the Lord. If complete satis* 
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faction ; they shall bo satisfied when the glory of Chi shall appear . 
If satisfaction more than complete ; they shall he abundantly satisfied 
from the fatness of thy house . If melody delights thee ; there choirs 
of angels chant without cessation, their harmonious praises to God* 
If pleasure unmixed and free from all impurity ; thou shalt cause 
them to drink of the river of thy pleasure, O God. If wisdom ; there 
wisdom itself, even the wisdom of God presents itself to the contem- 
plation of the righteous. If friendship ; they love God more than 
themselves, and each other as themselves ; and God loves them more 
than they love themselves $ because they love Him and themselves 
and each other through Him, and he loves himself and them through 
himself. If concord ; they have all one will, for they have no other 
than the will of God. If power ; the will of the righteous will be as 
omnipotent as that of God* For as God will be able to do whatever 
he shall will through himself, so they will be able to do whatsoever 
they shall will through him ; because as their will can differ nothing 
from his, so his will differ nothing from theirs ; and whatsoever he 
shall will must of necessity come to pass. If honor and riches ; God 
will make his good and faithful servants rulers over many tilings; 
nay, he will constitute them his children and they shall be called 
gods $ and where his Son shall be, there shall they be ; heirs indeed, 
of God and joint heirs with Christ If true security ; surely as the 
righteous will be certain that these good things, or rather that this 
(me good will never, by any means fail them, so they will be certain 
that they will never of their own accord cast it away, that God who 
loves them will never deprive them of it against their will, and that 
there is nothing more powerful than God which can separate them 
from him against his will and their own. But what and how great 
is tins joy, where such and great good is found F O heart of man, 
poor and needy heart, inured to trouble and overwhelmed by misery 1 
how wouldst thou rejoice if thou could abound with all this ? Ask 
thy most inward depths if they could contain the joy which would 
flow from blessedness so great But surely if any other, whom thou 
lovest altogether as thyself, should possess the same blessedness, thy 
joy would be double ; for thou wouldst rejoice not less fbr him than 
for thyself. But if two, three, or a still greater number should par- 
take of the same, thou wouldst rejoice as much for each one as for 
thyself, if thou shouldst love each as thyself. Therefore in this per- 
fected love of innumerable happy angels and men, where no one will 
love each other less than himself, each one will in like manner rejoice 
for the other as for himself. If, therefore, the heart of man can 
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scarcely contain its own joy, arising from this great good, how will it 
find room for the aggregate of such joys ? And, indeed, since the 
knore any one loves another, the more he will rejoice in his good ; 
and since in this state of perfect felicity each will love God incom- 
parably more than himself, and all others with him, so he will rejoice 
more beyond conception, in the felicity of God than in that of him- 
self and of all others with him. But if they shall love God with all 
the heart, with all the mind and all the soul, so that all the heart and 
fell the mind and all the soul would, notwithstanding, be insufficient 
for the greatness of their love ; surely they will so rejoice with all 
the heart, with all the mind and with all the soul that the whole heart 
and mind and soul would be insufficient for the fulness of their joy. 

Chapter XX VL Whether this is the fulness of joy which the 

Lord hath promised 

My God and my Lord, my Hope, and the Joy of my heart, say to 
my soul, if this is the joy concerning which thou hast spoken to ns 
through thy Son, ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may be fulL 
For I have found a fulness of joy, and more than a fulness ; for after 
it has filled the entire man, heart, mind, and soul, a fulness of joy 
beyond all measure will still remain. It is not, therefore, that nil 
this joy will enter into those who rejoice, but all who are to rejoice 
will enter into this joy. Say, 0 Lord, say to the inmost heart of thy 
servant, if this isjthe joy into which thy servants are to enter, who 
enter into the joy of their Lord. But sorely this joy in which the 
chosen shall rejoice, neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
the heart of man conceived. Therefore, 0 Lord, I have not as yet 
told, or even conceived, how great will be their joy who are blest o f 
thee. Their joy will indeed be in proportion to their love, and then* 
love will be in proportion to their knowledge. To what extent, then, 
0 Lord, will they know thee, and how much will they love thee ? 
Surely eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath the heart of man 
conceived in this life, the extent to which they will know and love 
thee in the life to come. 0 Lord, I beseech thee let me enter into 
the joy of the Lord who is God, three and one, blessed forever! 
Amen. 
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ARTICLE V. 

AN INVESTIGATION IN 8YBIAC PHILOLOGY. 

By Bust. Bagamin PaiiM, Montreal 

Those who read with interest the article of Dr. Murdock on The 
Syriac Words for Baptism, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Oct 1850, 
may be inclined to inquire farther into the Bulged The following 
remarks are respectfully offered in aid of that inquiry. It is indeed 
much to be wished, for the sake of Syriac philology, that an article 
pn the question were contributed by one of the most learned and ju- 
dicious of the American missionaries to the Nestorians, on whom 
chiefly the revival of Syriac literature may be said now legitimately 
to depend. But in the absence of such a contribution, the following 
may have its interest and its use. 

The question may be thus stated. Is the Syriac jV>y T to he bap* 
Used, radically identical with the Hebrew 1Q9 to stand, and therefore 
not properly expressive of the outward act indicated by @asni£m ? 

It is in the highest degree probable, that the Syrians had onoe a 
root to Hand; since pillar (Heb. •**»*) is dearly deriv- 

ed from it, and since all foe cognate tongues (Heb, ChakL, Samar., 
Arab, and Ethiopic) have it, with substantially foe same meaning. 
But of foe actual use of foe verb in Syriac to denote to stand, no exam- 
ple has yet been found, as Michaelis (in his edition of Castoff s Syr- 
iac Lexicon sab voce) observes, ‘ Standi significathme, refiquis linguis 
Orientalibus communem, apud Byroe non reperio/ Yet it has been 
foe general opinion of Syriac scholars, that foe word used for ($can{£et 
had originally that very signification, as foe same great Orientalist 
mentions , 1 In hac baptizandi signifieatione conferunt hand pand cum 
Hebraico stetit, ita ut, stare, sit, stare in flumine, iUoqne mergi* 
In this opinion and explanation, even Oesenius concurred, as may be 
seen under "to? , in the second edition of his Lexicon, by Dr. Bob 
inson. But it is not too much to say, that discreet philology will fed 
some difficulty in accepting this view ; Michaelis at least felt it, and 
declared, “ Mihi verisimilius, diversion plane ab Ud* , litteranunque 
aliqua permutatione ortum ex submerge™ . The existence of 

some difficulty in foe case is also indicated and aptly illustrated by 
foe great diversity which is manifest in foe explanations offered by 
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those who agree in identifying the root in question with the Heb. 
"IQ? 9 to stand. We can point out at least four different explanations. 
L The one above-mentioned, as quoted by Michaelis, and approved 
by Gesenius. But here we are at a loss to comprehend what could 
have caused the ceremony to be named in reference to the standing , 
rather than to the immersion , in the water, seeing that the latter, and 
not the former, enters into the idea of baptism. Can a parallel be 
shown, where a transaction derives its name from one of its mere cir- 
cumstances, rather than from a prominent and significant part of the 
process P The ecclesiastical use of Eucharist («/yap«ma) for the 
Lord’s Supper, can scarcely be deemed a parallel ; for the blessing , or 
giving of thanks , is an important part of the holy communion, the 
act being even twice repeated (1 Cor. 11: 24, 25; comp. chap. 10: 
16). 2. Another view is, that the term means to stand at, or in, the 

water, in order to he sprinkled , or poured upon . So Dr. Henderson, 
perhaps on the authority of Schindler in Lex. Pentaglotton, who 
says, “ Stahant enim, qui baptizab&ntur.” But the same difficulty 
as above, presses us here again. And even if they were baptized 
in a standing posture, they undoubtedly, as Dr. Murdock well ob- 
serves (p. 739), stood up also in various other religious acts (e. g. 
singing) ; and therefore the verb might be used to indicate such acts 
just as well as baptism. But of such use of it, there is no instance 
known. Besides, in the case of young infants, how could the two 
scholars here concerned, apply their own idea, “ stahant enim, qui 
baptisabantur?” 3. Others think the meaning arose thus: to stand, 
then, to establish, or confirm , and then to he baptized, the rite of con- 
firmation being in the Syrian and other Eastern churches adminis- 
tered immediately after baptism, and by the same person. So Dr. 
August), Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and Moses Stuart. But there is no 
proof that the rite of confirmation, as it is called, was practised so 

early as the apostolic days, when doubtless was already em- 


ployed for p*$ST%e<t&ou ; or, if the apostles did practise that rite, it 
clearly was not always done immediately after baptism (see Acts 8: 
14r-17, 14: 21, 22). And besides, as Dr. M. justly argues (p. 740), 


If this verb in the eausative conjugation, Aphel to cause to 


stand, to confirm, served to express the administering of baptism, 
we should certainly expect the passive form of that conjugation, 

( ), to he caused to stand, to he confirmed, to express the re- 


ceiving of baptism ; whereas there is no instance of this form, but 
Vol. VIIL No. 81. 48 
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on the contrary, the simple intransitive form is employed im 

that seose, though by hypothesis it properly means, to stand. 4. Last- 
ly, we have Dr. Murdock’s theory (p. 740), "that the early Syrian 
Christians, in conformity, very probably, with apostolic example and 

usage, employed the neuter verb \to stand ,] to denote the re- 

ception of Baptism , because they associated with that the idea of 
coming to a stand, or of taking a public and decisive stand, on the side 
of Christianity.” This original suggestion has certainly been set 
forth in a pleasing manner, and is theologically very acceptable ; but 
yet it appears to be philologically beset with difficulties, in common 
with the foregoing theories. Nor is it easy to see how it could applj 
to infant baptism. Could tender babes and little children be supposed 
“ to take a public and decisive stand on the side of Christianity ? * 

One thing is very clear, namely, that if either of the above views be 
correct, it must follow that the use of and its derivatives, as ex- 
pressive of baptism, was strictly technical, or peculiar to the language 
of the church, whilst the ordinary or secular meaning was simply, to 
stand , or some modification of that idea, and had no correspondence 
to /JaTm'foi, as found in classical Greek. Indeed, Dr. M. (p. 736) 
goes even farther than this, and affirms that the Syrian Christiana, 
from the first, appropriated the verb exclusively to the baptismal rite, 
and that consequently we cannot expect to find it used in any other 
sense, in any of the existing Syriac books, except in the term for 
pillar, which he considers to be derived from it But, now, let ua see 
whether these conclusions be philologically correct Are they war- 
ranted by facts, in the usage of the language ? 

The most ancient Syriac work now extant, is the Peshito version 
of the Bible, made early in the second century ; and in it we find un- 
deniable proofs, that and its derivatives were actually used where 
neither the baptismal rite, nor any sort of standing, was intended. 
The Verb occurs once in the Old Testament, in Num. 31: 23, where 
it means something like plunging : “ All that abideth not the fire, ye 
shall make go through the water? Here the Hebrew iraft is 

rendered | i. e. plunge it in water. Surely the 

religious idea of confirmation or of bringing to a stand will not apply 
in this case, where mere things are spoken of. In the New Testa- 
ment we find several instances besides those in which the rite of bap- 
tism is intended. See John 5: 2, 4, 7, and 9: 7, where in each verse 
KokvpPy&QO) pool, or properly swimming-place, ia expressed by the 
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derivative , which clearly has not here its ecclesiastical 

meaning of baptism or baptistery , a notable instance of which is found 
in Heb. 6: 4, where qjama&ertso enlightened is explained in the very 
same terms that denote ‘ went down into the pool 9 in John 5: 4. No 
doubt the translator in Heb. 6: 4 intended to express 6 who have once 
gone down into the baptistery/ and not ‘ who have once come to bap- 
tism nor * who have descended into baptism/ as it is translated in a 
work called Horae Aramaicae, Load. 1843. In Heb. 9: 10 the same de- 
rivative stands for fiousnofioe in the sense of washing or Jewish abiu- 
tion; so also in Mark 7: 4* 8. The verb is found in Luke 11: 38 and 
Mark 7: 4 for ^anriXopeu in its non-ecdesiastical sense of bathing. 
Dr. M. mentions (p. 736), that in these places in Mark and Luke, the 
Modem Syriac Version by the American Missionaries, has substituted 
other terms for those of the Peshito to express ablution. Such a 
change is open to at least one objection, viz., that it takes away from 
the Syrian reader so many clear proofs that is not a purely ec- 
clesiastical term, any more than the Greek ^aseti^cs. One other class 
of passages remains to be mentioned, viz., those which speak of suffer- 
ings as overwhelming , which idea is conveyed by this very verb and 
a derivative from it, answering to ^anri^opeu and fidnuapa; see 
Matt 20: 22, 23, Mark 10: 38, 39, Luke 12: 50. It turns out then 
that upwards of ten passages are to be found in the Peshito Bible, in 
which the Syriac words, elsewhere employed in that version for bap- 
tism, do not signify the Christian rite, and where they cannot mean 
anything like standing . The verb occurs in two or three instances 
also in the Apocrypha : in Judith 12: 7 it reads that Judith ‘ went 
forth to the valley of Bethphalu by night and bathed (Zooi l^loho) 
in the fountain of water/ where the Vulgate has ‘ et baptizabat se in 
fonte aquae/ and the Greek xai iflami£eto h if naQspfioXq ini Tjje 
mfftiQ tov vdarog . And in Susanna 13: 15 the verb occurs in the 
same sense three times, and here the Greek has Xovopou and the 
Latin lavor. The passage is found in the Versio Syriaca Altera of 
Walton’s Polyglott. 

We may here inquire in passing, what in ecclesiastical usage is the 
force of this verb ? In regard to this, it is worthy of notice that 
Syrian church writers in speaking of baptism distinguish several 
kinds besides that of Christ, the first of which is called the baptism 
of the flood (see Assemani Bibliotheca Orientals, HE. p. 574) or 
ordinary bathing (Ibid. p. 357). This mode of speaking clearly re- 
cognizes a non-ritual use of the term and serves to indi- 
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cate its real meaning to be immenion. Bnt it is urged that if this 
were the real meaning understood by the Syrians, they would have 
used a different word, or y which is admitted by all to 
signify to immerse. Now the fact is, they have used this word also 
for the baptismal rite, see in Castell’s Lexicon under ^ „ We 
have farther proof of this in their Forms of Service for the admnfe* 
tration of the rite. In the Neetorian Ritual, compiled by Jesujabue 
Adiabeaus about A. D. 650 (Assemani loe.eiL pp» 118, 140), the of* 
Mating priest is represented as taking the child and dipping him in 

the water {Lao oiX and saying tuck a one is baptized 

# m 9 

in the name of the Father, etc., and then causing him to 

_# t •• « . « * , 

ascend from the water 01 ^ .r^mvn , see Ass emani Bib. 

Orient IV. (or part 2 of HL), p. 243. Compare with this the Angli- 
can Rubric directing the priest to take the child and “dtp it in the 
water discreetly and warily, saying, I baptize thee in the name,* 
etc. There is another Syriac Ritual printed in a small 4to voL at Ant- 
werp, 1572, with the title Liber Rituum Seven Patriarch <e> etc. 
which Assemani does not mention at all in his great work. If this 
Ritual be authentic and now in actual use, it must be among the Jaco- 
bite or Monophysite Syrians, to whose party Severus belonged (Bib. 
Orient II. p. 321). In this Baptismal Service we are told (p. 26) that 

the Son bowed down his head and was baptized ouari if • 

and he is invoked (p. 36) in these words, “we beseech thee, who 
dippedst thy head in the water Avr^ and toiledst and 

broughtest up the whole world from the depth of sin : we invoke thee, 
who wast as a son of man baptized by John and receivedst testimony 
from thy Father and wast declared by the Holy Ghost: we invoke 

thee, who by thy holy baptism openedst heaven which was 

before closed on account of our sins.* 1 

But to return to the non-ecdesiastical use of ^ and its deriva- 
tives, — we have now to add examples from other writings. In gene- 
ral Syriac literature, only very few works have as yet been printed, 

1 On the os age of the terms in question in the Peshlto Bible and the Syrian 
Fathers, there is much light thrown in a small work of rare philological merit, 
called A Critical Examination of the Rendering of /tarr$« in the Ancient and 
many Modem Versions of the New Testament, by F. W. Gotch, A. M*, Trio. 
Coll., Dublin. London, 1841. The celebrated Prof. Ewald once spoke of the 
scholarship of this work in terms of great praise. 
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though very many are known to exist in MS., and are deposited 
chiefly in the great libraries of the Vatican, of Oxford, and of the 
British Museum. 1 In the printed works, the writer’s very limited 
reading has met with two note-worthy passages, affecting the present 
inquiry. One is in Book L sect. 17 of the Theophania of Eusebius, 
edited by Prof. Lee of Cambridge, London, 1842, from a MS. which 
is believed to take its date from A. D. 411. The whole passage is 
rendered by the distinguished editor himself in a Translation of the 
work, published at Cambridge, 1843, in these words: “This self- 
t same Word of God also immerged even into the depths of 

the sea, and determined those swimming natures : and here again he 
made the myriads of forms which are innumerable, with every va- 
rious kind of living creature.” The other place is in Kirschii Chres- 
tomathia Syriaca, ed. Bernstein, Lipsise, 1832, on page 209, where 
the crocodile, or the leviathan of Job 41: 1, is spoken of by Bar-He- 
brseus as “ plunging V>S ) in the depth of the sea.” It is needless 
to observe, that in both these examples the verb can express neither 
the baptismal rite nor the idea of standing . Dr. Lee has, however, 

9 noticed its use in the Theophania as something remarkable (which it 

certainly is on his theory), and added this note (Translation, p. 9) : 
“This is one of those cases, in which a verb takes a new sense from 
a metonymical use of it in the first instance. It is taken to signify 
baptizing , because baptism and confirmation are administered at the 
same time in the East And as it is so taken to signify baptizing, so 
it is subsequently to imply immersion But where are the parallel 
cases to illustrate and prove this theory ? In the Slavonic languages 
a word meaning to cross is used for baptizing , from the making of the 
sign of the cross in the ceremony ; but is it used also for immersion f 
The process of change here supposed would, at least, require a long 
period of time for its development : first changing standing into con- 
9 " firming , then confirming into baptizing , and finally baptizing into dip- 

ping. But it has been shown above, that this last named meaning or 
one akin to it was, at least, coeval with that of baptizing , both being 
found in the Peshito, the oldest Syriac work extant and dated early 
in the second century. 

To the preceding evidences regarding the usage of the language, 

1 The rich collection of Syriac MSS. in the B. M. is now fortunately under the 
care of a most learned and laborious scholar, the Rev. W. Core ton, A. M., who 
has already earned great and just fame by editing the Syriac Epistles of Ignatius 
and some other important works found in that collection. Long may he live a 
promoter in chief of oriental literature ! 

48* 
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is to be added the testimony of native Syrian lexicographers. The 
most celebrated of these were Bar-Ali and Bar-Bahlul, whose Svto- 
Arabic Lexicons still exist in MS. in the Bodleian and other libra- 
ries. Bar-Ali was a physician and flourished in literature about 
A. D. 885, see Bib. Orientals, III. p. 257. The following complete 
extract is from his Lexicon in the Bodleian, MS. Hunt. 163. For 
convenience of reference, we may here affix numbers to the Syriac 
terms explained. 


oUxct gl-jJawf .1 

. *euOjf (jjuJaiit 

, wX+Xcf jiai. .2 

. aJi+AaJfj .3 

, OycVc {ut^kw^t OytfVxif |i nS a \ ,4 

, Ow*jC*jj jjf ,5 


Of these Arabic explanations the following is the best translation 
the writer can submit, as he enjoys only the poor help of Frey tag's 
very meagre Lexicon Arabico-Latinum in usum Tironum, 1837 : 
1. An immersing , a bathing , also a dipping, and from it is named the 
dipping <m the festival of Epiphany . 2. He was immersed, he was 

baptized. 3. Baptism or immersion . 4. Pillar , column ; pillar of 
light . 5. He who dives or bathes . It will be observed that the Syriac 
word is the same in Nos. 1 and 3 ; but in the latter it is explained in 
its ritual sense, while in the former it appears to have its non-ritual 
meaning. The Syriac vowel points are not used in the MS. except 
on Nos. 4 and 5 as above. It may be mentioned here also, that the 
Syriac word, No. 5, is often used to denote a person receiving baptism ; 
see Castell’s Lexicon sub voce , and examples occur in Bib. Orientalis, 
IV. pp. 256, 259. 

Bar-Bahlul flourished about a century later than Bar-Ali. Asse- 
mani (Bib. Orient. HI. p. 257) simply says : ‘vivebat anno Christi 
963.* His lexicon is considered the best, as Le had the advantage of 
using several others ; and the best MS. of it is said to be in the Bod- 
leian, Hunt 157, from which the extract below was copied. 1 

1 See an interesting account of this and some other Syriac works in a letter 
from Prof. Bernstein of Breslau, published in Bib. Sacra for 1848, p. 890. It is 
greatly to be wished that the learned Professor’s long-promised and much needed 
lexicon would soon appear. 
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vJ ^5 oUXcf .1 

i^( {MblOw oio JUj 

. UaVa sj^scJf 

. M0y*juif SJUJojf ^QiOUD .2 

, a*4Ji3t g*-j>aJf pi *3 

( j+& * °r® *°° 5 0 Ijoioik -4 

,o^»lc yj^a»»! Jj »— t-* 1 ** * iul^ k »^f 

(jof^c Ijqso^ -5 , 

Translation of the Arabic : 1 . An immersing, a bathing ; and Ho* 
nain 1 has adduced it in a place (where) it is said cio 

fZo&u&u* and he has interpreted it thus— ‘the heat hides itself in 
it,* but it is proper Ig here ‘ dives * 2. Immersion , baptism . 3. The 
immerser , the bapHzer.* 4. According to some and Bar- Sarushvai,* a 
pillar , and it is often called a column of wood, or else pillar . 5. Diver . 

A comparison of the above from Bar-Bahlul with the correspond- 
ing part in Castell’s Syriac Lexicon, may serve to show the correct- 
ness of Prof. Bernstein’s assertion (Bib. Sacra, 1848, p. 390), that 
Castell used the work of Bar-Bahlul only superficially, and did not 
adopt or rightly produce the half of it, though the contrary is pro- 
fessed in the Preface to the Lexicon Heptaglotton, and was appar- 
ently believed by Assemani (see Bib. Or. III. p. 257). The real 
compiler, however, of the Syriac part of the Heptaglotton was not 
Castell himself but Beveridge, who afterwards became bishop of St. 
Asaph ; see p. 3 of the Preface to Lex. Heptaglotton. Yet, though 
Beveridge executed that task so badly, it must not be forgotten that 
he was so remarkably proficient in Syriac as to be able, in his 20th 

1 Hotk&m was a famous physician and author, who died A. D. 876. One of 
his works was a compendious Lexicon (see Bib. Orientalis, Hip. 164), from 
which probably the above example was taken by Bar-Bahlul. 

* Who is here meant I cannot make out, bat the abbreviation p| probably 
stands for Zecharias. 

* A Nestorian bishop, who flourished towards the dose of the 9th century and 
composed a Vocabulary, which is perhaps here alluded to (see Bib. Or. HI. 
P* 261). 
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year, to publish the jin* and best grammar ever produced in England 
for that tongue ; see at the end of the Epistola Dedicatoria in his 
Grammatics Syriac*, Londini, 1658* 

No doubt a diligent search in Syriac works, in print and in MS., 
would furnish many more examples to the same effect as the above. 
There is, for instance, a small Syro-Arabic Lexicon of the 18th cen- 
tury, preserved in MS. in the British Museum, which exhibits the 
words numbered 1 and 5 in the above lists, and explains the former 
by immersing, and the latter by diver, in har- 

mony with Bar-Ali and Bar-BahluL 

Perhaps, however, the above evidence may suffice to make every 

scholar say with Michaelis, in reference to , P<urrfeo&ou, “ Mihi 
verisimilius, diversum [esse] plane ab is? stare” So thinks also 
Prof. Bernstein, who is considered the best Syriac scholar now living. 
He, however, does not, with Michaelis, trace the verb to the Arabic 


/ // 


^v t p submergere , but compares it with “ quod transL habet 

significationem immenit , immisit aliquid, recondidit gladium in vagi- 
nam;”' see under in Bernstein’s Lexicon Syriacum to Kirsch’s 

Chrestomathia Syriaoa, Lip&, 1836. Yet there is no essential differ- 
ence in the affinities suggested by these two great lexicographers ; 
for in fact these two Arabic verbs, with two others, are, in all proba- 
bility, radically identical, namely, j*t and 

submergere. In this last form the root exists also in Syriac, in 
- to dive , and in the Coptic CjUJULC ; $ cun few, xaranorttXeiv, 

(see Tattam’s Lexicon A£gyptiaco-Latinum, Oxon., 1835.) It will be 
observed that the only difference in the four Arabic verbs, is in the 
final letters ; but these are well known in comparative philology to 
be interchangeable : thus under "ns, Gesenius gives as radically iden- 
tical the verbs ■nu, 0^3, "Vns , and ’ins , all conveying originally 
the idea of breaking . A list very similar to this, might be exhibited 
also in Arabic and Syriac, with the primary sense of breaking , or se- 

parating, e. g. Oj9, Jj*, (J";* 5 Vr*, -ft 2 *, • 

And now, lest it be urged that cannot be akin to etc, 

because the Arabic root has g Ghain , and not £ Ain , we may observe 

that the Heb. 9 and the Syr. 2* are used for both forms of the Arabic 
letter (Gesenius’s Lexicon under 9 ,) and that the identity of - 
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with ijM+b b xmmmMmMBf though the apparent dissimilarity hi 
the letters be even greater than between ^ and <A»r> 4 Finally, 
if it be asked why the Syrians, haring the choice of or 
as well as to denote immerse, used the former only occasionally, 

but the latter habkaaDy, for baptism, the reason may possibly have 
been, as suggested by Augusti, (Handbook der Cbristlicben Archfc- 
dogfe 1L p. 811,) that the former word had been already appropri- 
ated by the ZaMans or Remertbaptfets, dippe rs, see 

Michaelis under in his edition of Castell,) a half-Jewish sect 

in the East, supposed to have come down from John the Baptist, and 
hence called also Disciples of John (Mendai JaJria). The Syrian 
Christians would naturally wish not to be confounded with such a 
party, and hence might have adopted another equally appropriate 
tom to denote the baptismal act. 


ARTICLE YI. 

LIFE OF ZUINGLI. 1 

Bj B. D. C. Bobbins, Professor of Languages, Mkldlebury College. 

Birth-place , Lineage and Childhood of Zmngli. 

The first day of January, 1484, was the birth-day of Ulrie Zuingli, 
the pioneer of the reformation in Switzerland. Not quite two months 
before, on St Martin’s eve, in the cottage of a poor miner at Eisleben, 

Luther was born. The place of the birth of Zuingli was a lowly 
— — — ... , j 

1 The works principally consulted in the preparation of this sketch of the Life 
of Zuingli, are: “Life of Ulrie Zuingli, the Swiss Reformer, by J. G. Hess; 
translated by Lacy Aiken.” u Htddrich Zwingli, Qeschichte seiner Bildnng tun 
Beformator des Vaterlandes, Ton J. It Schuler, Zurich, 1819.” “ HnMrid Zwin- 
glii Opera, completa ed. prim. cur. M. Schulero et Jo. Schultessio,” id volumes. 
“Calvin and the Swiss Beformation, by John Scott, London, 1833.” “D’An- 
bigne’s History of Beformation ” Carter’s edition, 1846. Several other works 
also are occasionally referred to as wffl appear from the notes. 
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shepherd’s cot in the little village of Wildhaus in the country of 
Tockenburg. The name, Wildhaus, given to this small hamlet, seems 
to have fitly characterized its position, in a valley more than 2000 
feet above the Lake of Zurich, with surrounding mountains and over- 
hanging cliffs, toward the north-west of Switzerland. The river Thur 
has its source in this valley, and the little stream finds its way out at 
its eastern extremity, where the morning rays of the sun gain entrance 
to this secluded spot. Far away through this cleft in the mountains, 
some of the lofty peaks of the snow-capped Alps may be seen punted 
on the eastern sky. In this elevated region, garden vegetables, com 
and fruit-trees are scarcely known, but the thousand cattle upon the 
hill sides give evidence of, as well as furnish a beautiful contrast to, 
the living green with which the earth is everywhere clothed. A lit- 
tle higher up, verdure gives place to barrenness, and rugged piles of 
broken rocks with threatening mien brood over the life and freshness 
beneath them* 

At a short distance from the parish church of Wildhaus, there was 
standing bat a short time since, a house by a cow-path leading to die 
pastures beyond, where the Zuinglis long resided, and where Ulric 
with his brothers and sisters, “ a virtuous household,” received their 
first impressions of this goodly world which we ‘inhabit’ The father 
of the reformer was the bailiff of the village and honored by all who 
knew him. Indeed, his family was an ancient one, and in high esteem 
among the mountaineers for hereditary services to the village, and 
for active virtues, 

M Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 

And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God’s word, 

And an habitual piety.” 

Their occupation, as that of their neighbors, was the care of cattle, 
almost the only wealth of the district. 

“ On a small hereditary farm, 

An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 

His parents with their numerous offspring dwelt.” 

A brother of the bailiff, however, had been appointed first curate of 
Wildhaus after it had been constituted an independent parish, which 
office he held until 1487, when he was preferred to Wesen, the mar- 
ket town of the region around. 

The wife of Ulric Zuingli, the elder, Margaret Meili, was also of 
an old and honored stock. Her brother, John Meili, was abbot of 
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the conrent of Fischingen, in Thurgovia, from 1510 until 1523. 
The subject of the present narrative according to Schuler, 1 was the 
sixth son of his father, and he had two brothers and a sister younger 
than himself. The elder brothers remained in the same employment 
with their father, who might justly have been denominated in later 
life the patriarch of Tockenburg. The sister married Leonard 
Tremp, who became a zealous friend of the Gospel in Berne. The 
two younger brothers were subsequently committed to the care of 
Ulric, who aided in giving them the best advantages for education 
that the times afforded. The eldest of the two was sent in 1513 to 
Vienna to study with Vadian. He there became a monk, and as 
early as 1518, died and was buried in the cloister. The youngest 
brother was with Zuingli when the plague made its appearance in 
Zurich in 1520, and was sent by him to Wildhaus, and afterward to 
Glaris, to escape it ; but in vain. He was seized with it, and died 
that same year, to the great grief of Ulric, who felt for the promising 
youth the kindness of a brother and the love and care of a father. 

It cannot be doubted that the place of birth, and circumstances 
attending the early years of Zuingli, had much influence upon his 
subsequent development. There will be found to be a mingling of 
different elements in his character, not unfitly represented by the 
scenery and associations of early days. There is an under-current 
of gentle serenity, of quiet, self-possession in him, that reminds one 
of the peaceful valley, cut off from the noise, and tumult, and agi- 
tations of the city, or maritime and thickly settled country. In his 
mind and heart, too, there is a freshness and richness not less pleas-' 
ing than the fresh and living green that skirts the base of his native 
mountains. Ever and anon we also discover rough points in his 
character, such as would naturally have been fostered by viewing the 
craggy rocks and beetling cliffs far above and around him. There is 
in him, too, an elevation of character, an open frankness, a freedom 
.from anything low and vulgar, an unwavering adherence to the hon- 
orable and right, which is not less indicative of the pure blood in his 
veins, than of the wholesome and genial training that he received. 
The simplicity of his character, like that of David, may be traced to 
his early associations with the sheep-fold or summer pasture-grounds, 
where his father, and brothers, and neighbors were left to commune 
with nature from early morn to dewy eve. In fine, strength, free- 
dom, a lofty simplicity, and simple greatness were breathed upon 


1 Leben, S. 2. 
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him and diffused over him from his very cradle ; and when he had 
gro w n to man’s estate, they became abiding qualities. 

The independent political position of the Tockenbnrg valley, was 
not without its influence upon the youthful feelings. Often, it may 
be supposed, the story of former oppression and cruelty was repeated 
around the hearthstone of the chief man of the place, as one and 
another who had borne the burden and heat of the day, came in to 
pass the long winter evenings. The contrast of p re s e nt peace and 
quiet, in consequence of the Swiss alliance, was undoubtedly the fre- 
quent theme of remark. It is said, that “if a word were uttered 
against the confederated cantons, on such occasions, the child would 
immediately rise, and with simple earnestness, undertake their 
defence .” 1 Thus, with lus earliest thoughts and feelings, were 
blended the interests of the Swiss Confederacy, and they grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength. The equality of the 
people of his native district, as of all pastoral communities where 
the extremes of poverty and wealth were unknown, was also not 
without its influence upon the reformer, who recognised no ground of 
distinction among his fellow-men, but that caused by integrity com- 
bined with intelligence. 


Schooldays of ZuinglL 

Born in so retired a situation, where the people were so secluded 
from the rest of the world, and one of so large a family, it is proba* 
Me that the young Ulric would have passed his days in obscurity, 
and never have stepped beyond the narrow sphere of his village, had 
not the promising disposition of his childhood, determined his father 
to consecrate him to the church, and to procure him the means of a 
learned education.”* His uncles, too, proffered their aid and encour- 
agement The abbot of Fischingen early discovered the latent tal- 
ents of the young boy, and felt for him affection, and extended to 
him the care of an own child. His solicitude for him only ended 
with his life. But his father’s brother, who had, when Ulric was a 
mere child, left Wildhans for Wesen, was especially observant of the 
indications of a noble nature exhibited in the first developments of 
Us mental powers, and at the request of his father, took the charge 
of his education. With his first teacher he made such progress, that 


1 Quoted from Schuler, in D’Anbigue’s Hist Befbrm., p. SSI. 
* Hess. Life of Zuingli, p. % 
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be soon pasted the bounds of his ability to teach ; and his father and 
unde, pleased with his love for, and success in, study, determined to 
give him the best advantages that were then afforded. 

Basle had already become somewhat celebrated for its advantages 
and appliances for the education of youth. A university had been 
established there near the middle of the fifteenth century. Printing 
presses had been set up, fbr the resuscitation of the ancient worthies 
in literature. Learned men, worthy forerunners of Erasmus, 1 the 
Wittenbachs and others, were beginning to congregate there. The 
r fame of these things had even reached Wildhans, and the unde of 

Zuingli was familiar with the advantages of this place. Ulric was 
accordingly, when in his tenth year, sent there, to the Theodora 
school, under the care of Gregory Binsli. This man was distin- 
guished not only for his learning, but for a gentleness of character, 
which was not lost in its effects upon the young pupil. The country 
lad made such diligent use of the time and opportunities afforded him 
that he soon not only surpassed all his school-fellows, young and old, 
but even all the youth of the town where so much superior advan- 
tages had been enjoyed. He especially distinguished himself in the 
* discussions, in which the young students were accustomed to try their 

skill and measure their strength with one another ; and victory was 
almost sure to be upon the side which he advocated. He also soon 
exhibited a talent for music, both vocal and instrumental, which was 
unusual in one so young. The correct deportment as well as ready 
acquisitions of the pupil won the heart of his teacher, but excited the 
envy of his fellow pupils, especially the older ones, who saw them- 
selves so far outstripped by one so much younger and with many less 
advantages than they had enjoyed. The principal of the school, with 
a magnanimity and faithfulness not always exhibited by those in sim- 
ilar stations, feeling that the young Ulric needed instruction of a 
i higher grade than could be given in his school, sent him home with 

the urgent solicitation that he might go where he could obtain instruc- 
tion more suited to his capacity and acquirements, than would b€ given 
in his own classes. Years after, when the pupil had become a cham- 
pion for the truth, and celebrated as reformer of papal abuses, he had 
not forgotten, as it appears from his letters, this teacher, who had so 
early discovered in him the elements of future greatness. 8 

His father and unde were not slow to act in accordance with the 

1 Erasmus visited Basle in 1514, and was received by its bishop with every ex* 
pression of esteem. — D’Aubigne, Hist p. 328. 

* Schuler, S. 10, 11. 
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expressed wishes of his former teacher. A school of polite literature 
had just been established at Berne, under the care of Henry Lupulus, 
one of the most cultivated men then in Switzerland. The choice of 
this school for his nephew, was an indication of the wisdom of the 
uncle, and probably determined the character of the pupil for the 
rest of life. He devoted the most of his time at this school, to the 
study of the Latin language, in the immortal works of its best au- 
thors. He was not only taught to appreciate their beauties, but 
formed his style upon them as models. Hess says of his instructions 
in the school of Berne, that they u were principally in Latin ; and 
his masters were not content with giving him a grammatical knowl- 
edge of the language ; they also taught him to feel the beauties of 
the classical authors, and caused him to 6tudy the rules of eloquence 
and poetry, in the models left us by the ancients. This study long 
continued, greatly assisted in unfolding the talents of the young Zuin- 
gli.” 1 Hess adds what, although very obvious, is sometimes forgotten 
in these days : “ Nothing is better calculated to expand the intellec- 
tual faculties, than the well directed study of the dead languages, 
from the tenderest age. The continued application of the rules, per* 
petually revives the attention of the scholar ; the necessity of cloth- 
ing the same idea under different forms, and the choice of expressions 
more or less elegant, noble, or energetic, exercises at once the taste 
and the judgment, without fatiguing young minds with a chain of 
ideas above their comprehension.” 

His teacher also instructed him in writing poetry, and in the just 
appreciation of the poetical works of others. Zuingli retained for 
this teacher also, the most tender regard and unchanging friendship, 
while he lived. This was enhanced by the active part which Lupulus 
subsequently took in the work of the Reformation. He outlived 
Zuingli, and honored him after his death, with an epitaph in verse. 

One circumstance occurred during the abode of Zuingli at Berne, 
which, but for the interference of his father, guided by Him who 
seeth the end from the beginning, might have changed the whole 
course of his life, and deprived the church and the world of his ex- 
ertions as a refortUen The Dominicans exerted a great influence 
at that time in Berne, both by preaching and more private labors. 
They, with characteristic wisdom, especially desired to attach to them-' 
selves young men who gave signs of future eminence. As soon as 


1 Hess follows in these remarks, Myconius *. Be Vita et Obita Zwiuglii ; and 
Schuler, in his Life, represents substantially the same things, S. XI, 12. 
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they had learned of the excellent endowments of Zaingli, they lfdd 
their snare for him, and prevailed upon him to go and reside in their 
convent, until he had arrived at the age requisite for entering upon 
the novitiate : not doubting that they should be able, in the mean 
time, to so attach him to themselves, that he would join their order* 
But, they were frustrated in their designs* His father disapproved 
of this step of his son* His good sense gave him such an aversion 
to irrevocable engagements in early life, that he felt it necessary, 
in order to break entirely the connection of the youth with the Dom- 
inicans, to remove him from the circle of their influence. 1 

ZuingU at the University . 

Zuingli had been about two years at Berne, when his uncle and 
father decided, in consequence of occurrences before-mentioned, that 
he should be sent to Vienna, whose university had become somewhat 
distinguished. It is not strange that the study of philosophy, as 
taught in the schools of that day, was somewhat irksome at first to 
the student, whose taste had been formed and his pleasures derived 
from the perusal of classical authors. Philosophy, as then pursued, 
was “ nothing but a mass of definitions of things indefinable ; of sub- 
tleties, the more admired, the less they were understood.” “ So bar- 
ren a study,” Hess continues, u would have no charms for the mind 
of Zuingli, which had been nourishing itself on the works of the 
ancients.”* It is, doubtless, fortunate that the young scholar was 
not entangled in the mazes of scholasticism, at the beginning of his 
course. It would perhaps have given him a distaste for study, and 
sent him back to follow the plough, or to watch his father’s flocks. 
But as it was, its intricacies and barrenness only incited him to 
greater exertions, not only to overcome its difficulties, but his own 
distaste for it And this discipline not only gave him strength and 
acuteness of mind for comprehending truth, but also enabled him to 
foil his opposers with the weapons which they used. Neither did he 
confine his attention to philosophy, while at Vienna, but also, as it 
should seem by his subsequent writings, devoted much time to as- 
tronomy and general physics, as then pursued.* 

The two years of Zuingli’s abode at Vienna, were long remembered 
by him. The reminiscences of a happy school life at the college or 

1 See Hess, p. 4, Schuler, S. IS, and Bollinger’s Schweits, Chron* Ms. T. HL 

9 Life of Zaingli, p. 5. 

9 In illustration of this, see his work, De ProTiden till, tad Hess p. 15. 
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university, are as enduring as existence itself. And in the straggle* 
and turmoil of subsequent days, they come fraught with balmy odors, 
and gilded with bright colors. The axioms of mathematics, the prin- 
ciples of philosophy, and the facts of science, may fide from the 
memory, but the friendly guidance, the sweet soul-communion of 
kindred spirits, only brighten as life wears away. But, Zuingli had 
good reason to remember many of those with whom he was aasoci* 
ated at Vienna. The numerous and warm-hearted letters of Joachim 
▼on Watt of St. Gall , 1 and Henry Loriti of Mollis, as preserved in 
the collection of the works of Zuingli, show an attachment equally 
honorable to both parties. With Eck and Faber, he was also pleas- 
antly associated in study and amusement, but was none the less back- 
ward to battle against them, at the bidding of truth and principle. 
Although the latter long remained his friend, yet the noble hearted 
Zuingli was so outraged by his subsequent conduct, that he visits his 
indignation and contempt upon him with great severity. 


Zuingli , at Teacher at Basic and Student in Theology. 

Zuingli was not long contented to remain at home, where he had 
returned from Vienna. He was neither satisfied with present attain- 
ments, nor willing to hide the little light he had received. He soon 
went back to Baric where he had first studied, and as a situation of 
teacher of languages was vacant, he, a youth of scarcely eighteen 
years and a stranger, was offered it His father had, although not 
rich, hitherto kindly and ungrudgingly afforded him the means of 
pursuing his studies, but he now was enabled to defray his own ex- 
penses. “ He labored,” says one of his biographers, “ with success 
to facilitate and encourage the study of the ancient languages, that 
study which prepared the revival of letters in the fifteenth century 
and which will at all times afford the best basis for a liberal educa- 
tion.” But “ the duties of his situation by no means absorbed the 
whole active mind of Zuingli ; he continued to learn as well as to 
teach. Among the authors which now engaged his attention we shall 
content ourselves with enumerating Horace, Sallust, Pliny, and [sub- 
sequently when he had become more familiar with Greek] Aristotle, 

Plato and Demosthenes. This labor gave him vigor to break the 

bands in which scholastic philosophy had, to a certain degree, fet te r ed 
his understanding ; it elevated him above his age, and preserved him 
from the narrowness of most of his contemporaries ; it diffused a noble 

1 Generally called Vadiazms. 
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freedom through all his opinions, taught him to make use of his rea- 
son, and kindled in his soul a love of truth, and an ardent desire to 
promote its triumph over error.” 1 It is probable, however, that he 
did not now entirely relinquish his scholastic pursuits. Too sensible 
had he become, that the battle of the true scholar was to be fought 
on this arena. Music too, in which he was so much skilled, was a 
solace of his lonely hours, 1 when wearied with more laborious pur- 
suits, as well as a means of pleasant companionship. D’Anbigne says i 
u Often the joyous student of the mountains of the Sentis was seen 
suddenly to shake off the dust of the schools, and exchanging his phi- 
losophic toils for amusement, take the lute, harp, violin, flute, dulcimer 
or hunting horn, and pour forth gladsome strains as in tjie meadows 
of Lisighaus, making his apartment, or the houses of his friends echo 
with the airs of his beloved country, and accompanying them with 
his own songs. In his love of music he was a true son of Tocken- 
burg, a master among many. He played the instruments we have 
named, and others beside. Enthusiastically attached to the art, he 
diffused a taste for it through the university, not that he relished dis- 
sipation, but because he loved relaxation from the fatigue of graver 
studies, and its power of restoring him with fresh strength for close 
application.” 1 Yet he had no need of this art to draw friends and 
companions around him and bind them to him with indissoluble bonds* 
His comely person, good nature, sportiveness and wit, 4 his gentleness 
and simplicity of manner and frank generosity, scholarly habits and 
attainments, were stronger than all the charms of necromancy and 
magic. 

In the meantime, Zuingli was not forgetful that his father had des- 
tined him to the study of theology. He was not a stranger to the 
barbarous terminology, the useless disquisitions upon more useless 
themes, the almost profane speculations which, at that day, were cur- 
rent under the name of theology. The unmeaning propositions of 
Duns Scotus, Occam or Albertus Magnus, who were preferred to 
Paul and John, had often sounded in his ears, or been presented to 


i Hess, p. 7. 

* It should be noticed here, that this art formed at that time an important part 
of the education of ecclesiastics. “ Zuingli,” says Hess, “ regarded it as an amuse- 
rnant calculated refmh the mind after faijg nin g exer tion, and thus to give it new 
strength, while it softened a too great austerity of disposition; he therefore fre- 
quently recommended it to men devoted to a laborious and sedentary life.”— # 
lb. p. IS. 

1 Hist Reformation, p< 824. 4 See fikholer, 8. 19. 
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Ms eye. But they bad Kttle to do with the heart, and offered few 
attractions to the young student 1 His good sense as well as liberal 
training, prevented him from being carried away by the general cur- 
rent Still it is difficult to say what the exact result might have been 
but for one fortunate circumstance. 

Near the end of the year 1505, Thomas Wittenbach came to Basle 
from Tubingen, as teacher of theology and the higher branches of 
learning in the school there. He had previously lectured at the uni- 
versity of Tubingen, and had been associated with such men as Reuch- 
lin, Pellican and Gabriel Biel. From Reuchlin he had imbibed a 
glowing enthusiasm for classical and biblical study. He had also 
listened to Pellican’s elucidations of Scripture, and Biel's defence and 
exposition of the schoolmen. He was indeed learned in all the 
arts and sciences and literature of the day. From Wittenbach, Zuin- 
gli obtained almost his first correct ideas of Scripture doctrine and 
interpretation, and the primary principles of true reform. Wittenbach 
had already begun to speak publicly against the sale of indulgences, 
as a mere device of the Pope, of the corruption of the church iu mor- 
als and doctrine, and of the death of Christ as the only price of man’s 
redemption. 2 Indeed Zuingli ever after, says Schuler,* felt that Wit- 
tenbach was his first teacher and guide in true Christian Theology, 
and in the right knowledge of Scripture which finally led him out of 
die mazes of Scholastic theology, into the elear light of Christian truth 
as exhibited m the Gospel. Wittenbach was accustomed to say to 
Ms pupils in private, that the time was near, when the scholastic the- 
ology must be abolished and the simple teachings of the primitive 
church revived. He also first led Zuingli to a more accurate study 
of Greek, and awakened in him a zeal for it which he never lost. 
The friendship now begun between these men, did not end with their 
short abode together at Basle. Zuingli ever retained the most lively 
regard and friendship for this teacher, and highly valued the corres- 
pondence that was kept up between them in after years ; and in hours 
of struggle and conflict was sustained and strengthened by his sym- 
pathy and counsel. And Zuingli in turn, when Wittenbach in 1523 
expressed regret that he had wasted so many valuable hours in scho- 
tastie trifling, consoled him by the suggestion that it was not so much 

1 Hess says, p. 11 : “ The knowledge of classical asthors acquired hi his early 
youth, had to far opened his ondentaiidtag that he weald no longer rotifer it to 
ho brought into blind ealgectaoii.” 

8 See Schroeckh, Chris tliche Kirchongeachichte seit der Reformation, Zweit 
Th. L Bach, V. Attach., 8. 108. 8 Gescbkhie, SS. 
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Ids fault as that of the age, and that his example would hereafter 
afford a warning to noble minds to free themselves sooner from each 
shackles. 

Next to Wittenbach, perhaps Leo Juda was the most valuable of 
the acquaintances 1 made at this time, and the most influential in re* 
spect to Zuingli’8 subsequent life. He combined consummate spirit, • 
zeal and power with gentleness and kindness. Small in stature, 9 
weak and diseased in body, he was the most efficient aid of Zuingll 
in later years, and a most unfailing support of the cause of truth, 
after the reformer’s death. He excelled in his knowledge of classical 
authors, was acquainted with medicine, and had great taste for and 
skill in music, especially vocal music. Zuingli also had many other 
warm friends among the younger and educated portion of the inhabit 
tants of Basle. Thus, says Schuler, 8 the alliance of the noble and 
free was constantly extended. Indeed, every youth of promise in 
Basle who paid homage to the rising light of human culture, was a 
friend of Zuingll. 


Zuingli is appointed Pastor of Glaris and enters upon his duties. 

When Zuingli had been four years at Basle, in 1506, he received 
an invitation to go to Glaris, and take the place of the village pastor 
who had just died. The fame of his ability and acquisitions had 
spread somewhat widely ; but it is not probable that he would have 
been sufficiently known to the people of this parish, as he had not yet 
taken priest’s orders, although he had received a master’s degree at 
Basle, but for their acquaintance with his paternal uncle, who was 
pastor at Wesen, the market town of the Glarians. His friend, 
Henry Loriti of Mollis, 4 who was already becoming celebrated for 
his learning, had also, doubtless, sounded abroad his praise among his 
fellow citizens. The place was contested by Henry GoeldH, from 
Zurich, who claimed from the pope the privilege of disposing of this 

1 Schroeckh, Kirchengeschich. Bd. 87, 8. 108. 

* Zuingli eut pour Vic&ire dans ce bien-la Lion de Juda, origin aire d’ Alsace, 
petit homme mais savant et plcin de zlle. Rnchat, p. 11. 

* Schuler, 8. 24. 

* Better known as {Marianne. He was pendant qnelqnes annta admiratevr 
et ami de Zningfe. D tail savant, et bon poete; il apprit a Paris la langno 
Grecqnea de Laacana, et la league Hlbraiqne d’un Eveque. 11 paint d’abord 
avoir de bona sentiments ; mais la persecution, etant sorvenue, il abandonna la 
Bard Rtforml, ayant, comme Demas, aim* le prtant silele. Rnchat, Hist Re- 
form. Suisse, Lir. Lp.t 
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pariah* But the Glariana maintained successfully their right of 
independent choice, and Zuingli, now twenty-two yean old, finally 
accepted the place. 

On his journey home from Basle, Zuingli preached his first sermon 
at Rapperschweil, in the canton of Zurich, and on St. Michael's day 
of the same year read the mass, for the first time, to his own towns- 
men of Wildhaus, “holy orders" having been conferred upon him by 
the bishop of Constance, in whose diocese Glaris was situated. To- 
ward the end of the year, he entered upon his duties at Glaris. The 
parish was large and required much industry as well as judgment in 
its management. The manner in which he devoted himself to his 
work is well described by his faithful biographer Myeonius, and can- 
not be without interest to those entering on similar duties : “ He be- 
comes a priest ! how entirely counter to the manner of most priests, 
he devoted himself unceasingly to study, especially the study of the- 
ology. He had not before rightly understood how much he needs to 
know, to whom the people look for instruction in divine truth. Not 
theological knowledge alone is requisite, but the power of ready and 
graceful elocution is necessary in order to minister acceptably and 
profitably to all. So zealously did he devote himself to these studies 
that no one for many years past can be compared with him, and no 
one, not even the best orator of our time, is so perfectly master of the 
art of speaking as he was. Yet he did not attempt to express him- 
self in the manner of Cicero, nor in accordance with the rules of the 
andents, but freely, naturally, in the manner which his age and the 
people of his care required. Thus he met with the same success 
among us that Tully did among his own countrymen ." 1 

We cannot trace the course of Zuingli at Glaris without admiration 
of his practical wisdom and good sense and scholarly feeling ; nor less 
can we fail to recognize the guiding hand of omnipotent wisdom. 
When we take into account the age in which he lived, and the work 
in which he was destined subsequently to engage, we can hardly see 
how he could have entered upon a course of study and labor, better 
suited to prepare him for his work. To many in our day, these years 
of his life may seem to have been wasted. He ought, they would 
say, to have cried aloud and spared not, the moment that the least 
glimmering of light met his eye. They in their sapience, forgetting 
that they may not have in their keeping all the wisdom that descend- 
eth from on high, would have gone into the highways and byways 
and cried : “ Ye serpents ! ye generation of vipers !" u ye stiff-necked 

1 Quoted in Schuler, 8. 99, 30. 
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and ontircnmcised in heart and ears, je do always resist the Holy 
Ghost;” or directed their face toward Borne and expected that her 
walls would have fallen down before she had even been seven times 
encompassed, or the ram’s horn sounded the seventh time. They 
would forsooth penetrate the papal palace and stun papal ears. But 
Zinngli thought not so, neither did the guiding hand of God thus 
direct He felt the need of study, of dose and protracted study. He 
must himself be sure of the ground on which he stood, before he at- 
tempted to drive others from their strong holds, albeit they were in 
the enemies’ country. 


Sis Theological^ Biblical, and Classical Studies at Gians . 

Zuingli marked out a plan of study for himself, after he went to 
Glaris, and pursued it with iron diligence. The Bible he felt to bo 
the source of all theological knowledge. He could not trust human 
speculations, unless he eould trace them to their source in God’s 
word. His work and his delight was, to study the Bible in the lan- 
guages in which it was originally written. This was his daily, his 
untiring employment. He soon acquired the reputation of great 
knowledge of Scripture, and great skill in its interpretation. The 
assistants to Greek study, in those days, were few and unsatisfactory. 
He could procure the aid of no Grammar of any value, until his 
friend Glarianus obtained for him the “ Isagoge of Chrysolaras,” 
which we should think but an inadequate help. He found in Vadi- 
anus also, sympathy in his pursuits, to whom he wrote in 1513, that 
nothing but God should ever induce him to forego the study of the 
Greek language, not because he expected to acquire fame thereby, 
but from a love of divine learning. A manuscript copy in Greek, 
of the Apostle Paul’s Epistles, with marginal notes and illustrations 
from Erasmus, Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, and others, by his hand, is 
yet to be seen in the Zurich library. This he undertook for the sake 
of familiarizing himself with these writings. He also, his biogra* 
pher says, 1 did the same with the rest of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, and afterward proceeded .with those of the Old Testament. 
He did this with no careless or vain-glorying spirit. For Myconius 
justly says of him : “ Since he learned from Peter, that Scripture is 
not of private interpretation, he directed his eyes upward to heaven, 
seeking the Spirit for his teacher ; supplicating in earnest prayer to 
be taught in what manner best to search out the sense of the Divine 

1 Sehutar, 8. 81. 
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word.” 1 Yet lie did not expect that prayer and pious desires would, 
as if by magic, give him directly all knowledge and understanding in 
interpreting Scripture. Too clear a head he had, and too strong 
sense, to be led away by any such imagination.” 

“ Zuingli ,” says Hess, a thought it inexcusable in a man appointed 
to instruct his fellow Christians to rest upon the decision of others, 
on points that he might himself examine. He therefore followed the 
only method of discovering the true sense of an author, which con- 
sists in interpreting an obscure passage by a similar and dearer one ; 
and an unusual word, by one more familiar — regard being had to 
time, place, the intention of the writer, and a number of other cir- 
cumstanoes which modify and often change the signification of 
words.”* He always felt, that wisdom is the key by which to open 
the chambers of the Spirit.* He did not, however, disregard the in- 
terpretations of others, but proved them by his own judgment, and 
reference to Scripture itself. He read the church fathers, and Eras- 
mus, much, and made copious notes from them, as has been before 
intimated. He seems to have espedally valued Augustin, with whose 
thorough knowledge of human nature, bold and dear thoughts, and 
impassioned eloquence, he fully sympathized, as well as in his dog- 
mas in regard to faith and redemption in opposition to penances. 
Still, he called no man master. Our Lord Jesus Christ alone spoke 
the words of unerring truth. He felt, however, that it was not use- 
less to the theologian to trace the manners and customs of the early 
Christians in the writings of the fathers — to learn of their life and 
practices, in order to compare them, as well as their doctrines, with 
the church of his own time. Neither was he discouraged in tracing 
the history of the church through the scholastic ages. Although 
neither his taste or piety was particularly gratified, yet he would not 
lose the accurate knowledge, which could only thus be obtained, of 
the state of the church during those ages. Even the name of here- 
tic did not terrify him. “ In the midst of a field covered with nox- 
ious weeds,” he said, “ salutary herbs may sometimes be found.” He 
accordingly read Retrain, a monk of the ninth century, on the Eu- 
charist, 4 Peter Waldus and John Hues upon the papal power, Wickliff 
against the invocation of saints and monastic vows, Picus of Miran- 
dola, and others. 

It will readily be seen that Zuingli in practice had adopted the 

1 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 6. * P. 15. 

9 Annotations in Nov. Test, p. 283. 

4 His work had been formally condemned. 
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dogmas of the Reformation. In his private study he rigidly adhered 
to the very principles of biblical interpretation which at this day 
distinguish Protestants from Catholics. He maintained that all un- 
derstanding and explanation of the Bible, with the use of all exter- 
nal and internal means, under the guidance of the reason, free from 
all authority, must be drawn from itself. It must be explained by 
itself. It required no sanction of church councils or papal bulls. 
At a later time, he says to Eck, “ Who was judge when our Lord 
and Saviour put the Sadducees and Pharisees to silence, so that they 
could no longer gainsay him ? Or who was judge when Paul every- 
where in the synagogue shut the mouths of his opposera ! Was it 
not the truth, which contains its sanction in itself? 1 The indepen- 
dence and self-reliance of Zuingli, too, early exhibited itself. “ In the 
writings of the faithful, I notice the weeds,” he says, “ in those of 
heretics, the elements of good, and everywhere I find the one and 
the other.” The thought and feeling with which he read any author 
was, that “ the right is from God, the wrong to be discarded*” 

It might be supposed that Zuingli with such an extended course of 
theological and biblical study marked out and rigidly pursued, in ad- 
dition to parish duties, could have found little time for communion 
with the masters of antiquity, who in previous years had been so 
constantly his companions. But it was not so. Schuler says : u Zuin- 
gli’s free love for all truth, beauty and goodness led him to those rich 
fountains which God has opened for the culture of man in the master 
works of the Greeks and Romans. He united continual study of the 
classics with that of the Holy Scriptures ; for he found even in them 
a revelation of God to man. From them he explained many Scrip- 
ture phrases and ideas ; by them he learned to make historical allu- 
sions with skill ; they formed his style of writing, but especially of 
speaking ; they furnished him with ideals of higher excellence, and 
presented the most noble of the human race crowned with undying 
honor. This brought every desire for the great and noble which was 
in his character into life, power and action ; the superiority of these 
writings kept him from self-gratulation and vanity ; and finally they 
served to this man who was eloquent by nature, physically beautiful* 
warm-hearted and joyous as a guide in friendly, courteous and win- 
ning intercourse.” 

He made, it should seem, extensive collections of classical passages 
that were illustrative of history. 2 His remarks upon particular au» 
thors and the use he made of them, as given for substance by Schuler, 

i Schuler, S. 25i 1 Hottinger. 
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are worthy of notice, end show not only Us entimatlop <4 but also the 
benefits received from them : * Plato," he says,* drank from a divine 
fountain. 0 In admiring Plato’s power, brilliancy and sublimity, he 
did not forget the acuteness, dearness and learning of Aristotle, whom 
he preferred in some respects. He made use of many of Cicero’s 
definitions, as of religion, law, etc^ and adopted as his own some of his 
philosophical tenets. * By the mouth of Cato,* he says, * God spake 
to the Romans. Pindar is die prince of poets. He has a true, pure, 
holy, noble, uncorrnpted soul. Every e x pr es sion that he uses, if in 
itself common, he elevates. One can neither add to him or take away 
without injury. In him we find a worthy, elevated picture of the an- 
cient world, which he presents us in livihg, brilliant colors before our 
right How fruitful his invention and yet how pure and chaste his 
language! How rich his imagery ! What a treasury of apothegms ! 
He excites to virtue ; he unites with commendation the most delicate 
rebukes. His poetry flows on like a dear stream ; everything in it 
is redolent of learning, is gentle, pnre, sincere, antique, acute, ele- 
vated, attractive, far seeing — perfect! So loftily and reverently 
does he speak of the gods, that we easily see that he designates under 
that term the one divine, heavenly power. No Greek writer rids so 
much as he in the interpretation of the Bible, especially the Psalms 
and Job, which rival him in poetic beauty* And be adds what we 
think will meet with a response from every true scholar of the present 
day : * I do not trouble myself about those croakers, to whom purity 
Is impure, who think that no heathen poet should be read. I do not 
exhort to the reading of every poet — but I do advise the perusal of 
this one as an explainer of the Scriptures. Antiquity (and indeed 
every age) has its peculiarities which can be understood only by a 
familiar acquaintance with the ancients, and therein Pindar is the 
best model. God grant that you who are familiar with the truth 
through the heathen poets, may understand that contained among the 
Hebrews and indeed among all nations.” 1 


ZuingU as Pastor at (Paris* 

We have seen Zoingli in his study ; we will now inquire concerning 
his ministrations to the inhabitants of Glaris. He did not dwell upon 
the abuses of the chnrch or its ministers. He did not at first inveigh 
against the pope or his emissaries ; but he confined himself mainly 
to the doctrines which he found from personal examination to be con- 
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tallied in Ae Scriptures, and the moral precepts to be drawn from 
them. He often and plainly inculcated the belief that the Scriptures 
are thcftuflkieat and only sore guide in matters of faith and doctrine. 
The time had not yet come to make known all the practical bear- 
ings of this principle upon the chmch as then constituted. The 
insfeting upon the practice of the Christian virtues, he believed to be 
the best way for the minds of his people for renouncing the 

cqrrent errors of the day. But the difference between this preach- 
ing and that of most of his contemporaries who inculcated nothing but 
the external exercises of devotion, soon attracted notice, and with 
his studious, pure and blameless life and great learning, aroused the 
opposition and envy of many of his colleagues. They could not how- 
ever charge him with preaching heresy. They were obliged to dwell 
mainly in their accusations upon his neglect to inculcate many usages 
sanctioned by the church. He dwelt forsooth upon the necessity of 
imitating the holy lives of the saints, rather than upon their miracles. 
Fasts and pilgrimages were of less account with him than lives of 
usefulness and purity. It was better to worship the living and true 
God than images and relics, albeit most of the wealth of the church 
was derived from them. But these reproaches were of little moment 
to him or to the people of his charge, to such a degree had his amia- 
ble conduct, pleasing address, extensive learning and faithful dis- 
charge of duty gained the heads and hearts of the principal men of 
Glaris. Thus the minds of the people were gradually but surely 
prepared for the glorious reformation which shortly ensued. 

It is necessary in order to a just estimate of the character of Zuin- 
gli to compare with him the mass of the cleigy of the time in Swit- 
zerland. The general corruptions and ignorance of the priesthood in 
the age preceding the Reformation need not a remark. The com- 
plaints of the popes, and the councils assembled for remedying the 
evil, are well known. The Swiss did not escape the general conta- 
gion. They were almost necessarily ignorant, so few and so poor 
were the educational institutions of the time. The monks, who were 
themselves ignorant and narrow minded, could not impart to those 
who came to the convents for instruction, as most of the priests did, 
a thorough and liberal training. Bullinger thus describes them : “ In 
a synod composed of the rural deans of Switzerland, only three were 
found who had read the Bible : the others confessed that they were 
scarcely acquainted even with the New Testament. What could be 
expected of such preachers ? Their sermons were miserable ampli- 
fications of the legend enlivened with buffooneries worthy the stage of 
Vol. VIIL No. 81. 50 
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a mountebank, or absurd declamations on the merit and utility of cer- 
tain superstitious practices. Those who possessed some learning 
more occupied with the purpose of displaying it, than of edifying their 
audience, mingled in a whimsical manner the metaphysics of Aris- 
totle with the doctrine of Christ. Most of the secular priests were 
either incapable of composing a discourse, or would not give them- 
selves the trouble. They contented themselves with learning ser- 
mons written by monks, which they retailed again without regard to 
time or place, to the circumstances, or the wants of their flocks. In 
the other functions of their office they took no interest except inas- 
much as they tended to augment their revenues ; and irregularity of 
morals was so frequent among them, that they did not even attempt 
to conceal their deviations .” 1 

Zuingli could not behold all this ignorance and abuse of privilege, 
without making some exertions for its remedy. He began wisely 
with the youth of his parish, and the effect of his labors was long 
felt in influence upon the people of the region of his labors, as we 
may subsequently have occasion to notice. He, with his friend Gla- 
riaaus , 3 gathered around him the youth of the neighborhood, and 
laid open to them the fountains of knowledge, especially in the study 
of classical authors. This resulted in the establishment of a Latin 
school, which was assisted from the public treasury. “ Zuingli,” says 
Schuler, “ breathed into the souls of these youth, the threefold spirit 
of lqye of learning,* freedom of thought, and a sincere, active fruth. 
He himself, also, who led them to a knowledge and love of the writ- 
ings and deeds of the noble of the ancient world, was himself also in 
spirit and character, one of those noble men who are an honor and 
blessing to mankind.” 

Some extracts of correspondence which show the mutual regard 
and affection subsisting between him and his pupils, would not be 
without interest, as unfolding one phase of a most admirable char- 
acter ; but our limits do not allow us at present scarcely to enter upon 
this alluring field of research . 4 One of them, Valentine Tschudi, 


* Hess, pp. 28, 24. 

2 Glarianus did not, however, remain long with him, bat became teacher in 
the high school at Basle, and afterwards went to Paris. Schuler, S. 52. 

8 Son dxemple animait plusieurs autres personnes du Canton do Glaris, h dtudier 
ftassi la langue Grecque, et & mediter l’ccrittire avec attention. On compte dans 
ce nombrc Fridolin Brunner, Valentin, Pierre et Aegidins Ischondi, dont le« deux 
premiers sont regardds comma lea Reform ateurs de Glaris. Ruchat, p. 7. 

4 See Schuler, S. 52 sq. and Correspondence, Vol. VII. & VUL of bis works. 
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who had studied at Vienna, Basle, and Paris, under the most cele- 
brated teachers of the time, writes to Zaingii, “ You have offered me 
not only your books, but (what is better) yourself.” And again, a I 
have never met with any one who explains the classics with so much 
justness of thought and depth of understanding as yourself.” The 
testimony of others is no less indicative of affection and regard. 

ZuingU accompanies the Swiss Troops to Laly. 

During Zuingli's abode at Glaris, he went twice with the army of 
his native district into Italy. It was customary with the Swiss to 
take with them on their warlike expeditions “ ministers of the altar 
“ to celebrate divine service, and assist the dying, and that they might 
diminish by their presence and exhortations the disorders to which 
the warriors of those times were but too much inclined.” 1 The bio- 
graphers of Zuingli give us but few particulars of his conduct while 
upon these expeditions, and his name is scarcely mentioned in the 
accounts especially of the first contest, probably, for the good reason , 
that he had little to do with the contest itself, but confined his efforts 
mainly to the specific office of his misshm, the performance of spirit- 
ual duties. A general account of these expeditions of the Swiss and 
the reasons that influenced them to take arms for the pope and against 
Fhmce cannot here be entered upon. u Their success at first was sig- 
nal, and Julius IL sent by the Cardinal Sion, as a pledge of gratitude, 
a ducal hat, on which was embroidered in pearls a dove, representing 
the Holy Spirit ; a consecrated sword, two banners with the arms of 
the Holy See, and a standard for each of the thirteen Cantons. The 
pope added to these presents his permission to them to assume in 
future the title of ‘ Defenders of the Church,’ and at the same time 
the officers and soldiers received their pay, and some extraordinary 
gratifications. The cardinal, in order to afford Zuingli a proof of his 
esteem and confidence, charged him with the distribution of the gifts 
of the pope.” 2 At the suggestion of Schinner without doubt, Zuingli 
had also received from the pope a yearly pension of fifty gulden to 
induce him to favor the papal cause. He himself speaks of this in a 
way to show the openness of his character and honesty of purpose. 

This pension he renounced in 1520, and two years after thus writes 
to his brothers : “ I acknowledge myself prone to many sins, but if any 
of my adversaries charge me with avarice or bad faith, and with 
teaching false doctrines under the influence of bribes, do not believe 

1 Hess, pp. 35, 26. * Hess, pp. 83, 34. 
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them, though they assert it on oath ; for there is no person to wheat 
I am under any engagement for favors conferred on me. I do not 
deny that formerly I received certain pensions from the pope, tat 
these I have done with for some time past I then thought it lawful 
and right to accept the pope's bounty, while it appeared to me a pious 
and holy thing to support his religion with all my powers. But when 
my knowledge of sin (as St Paul speaks) increased, I soon bade a 
long farewell to the Homan pontiff and his gifts." It appears that 
Zuingli, although he did not in the least compromise his own honesty 
or honor by accepting the pension, yet afterwards felt it not altogether 
right He did not, any more than Luther, when he perceived the 
corruptions of the church, feel bound to relinquish it at once, but to 
labor for its reformation . 1 s 

It may not be uninteresting to notice, that Zuingli's renunciation o t 
the pension granted by the pope, and the condemnation of Lutherts 
writings, took place about the same time . 1 Zuingli, it should seem, was 
not an indifferent spectator to what was occurring in Germany. Hein 
/a letter to Myconius expresses the hope that Luther will not be ex- 
communicated, and his intention to use his influence with the papal 
legate against it ; but, he adds, “If it is issued, I anticipate that the 
pope and his excommunication will be alike despised by the Ger- 
mans ." 1 

The second march of the Swiss into Italy was as disastrous as thfe 
preceding was successful. The Swiss historian of the expedition 
pndses the seal of Zuingli for the honor and prosperity of his native 
land. A short time before the disastrous battle of Marignano, when 
the Swiss troops had retired to Monza near Milan, he lifted up his 
warning voice in the midst of the camp, to which if his countrymen 
had listened, they would have avoided much disaster and disgrace. 
But warriors intoxicated with former success and persuaded that they 
were irresistible, gave little heed to even his warnings. He depicted 
the danger of their situation, exhorted leaders to harmony of purpose 
and counsel, soldiers to ready obedience, and all to union. He waned 
them not to yield unthinkingly to the proposals of the French kin& 
tat to consult for their own and their country's honor. But the result 
is too well known to require description. The report of the loss of 
the flower of the Swiss troops soon reverberated through the Swiss 
mountains, and caused loud lamentation and bitter regrets. 

1 See Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 99. 

1 The condemnatory bull was dated Jane 15, 1520. 

1 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 99. 
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The results of Zuingii’s experience and observation in these cam* 
paigns, he gives subsequently in a letter to the canton of Schweits, 
which is so illustrative of the strong sense, love of right, and en- 
lightened views of its author, that we cannot forbear to quote it here: 

“ The emissaries of the pope,” he says, pretend “ that it is unworthy 
of men so robust and valiant as the Swiss, to spend their strength in 
cultivating barren rocks ; that they have only to enlist under the ban- 
ner of some foreign prince, and they will soon be laden with riches 
and honor.” Nothing can be more false than such promises ; remem- 
ber the words of the Saviour, “ You shall know them by their fruits ; 
do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? ” They have no 
object but their own interest, or that of the powers who hire them ; 
they abuse your simplicity ; they expose you to a thousand evils, and 
gratify the ambition and tyranny of princes, at the expense of your 
labors, your dangers, your blood. It would not have cost you so 
much to defend your substance, your country, your wives, and your 
children, as you every day squander in the service of strangers. 
Think how many of your fellow citizens have perished in the wars 
of Naples, in the battles of Navarre and Milan. What rivers of 
blood have you not shed I What would you say, were you to see 
the mercenary soldier hired with gold, whom you had never injured, 
appearing at your gates, felling your woods, destroying your vines, 
carrying off your flocks, massacreing your children, violating your 
maidens, unaffected by the tears of your wives and your fathers I 
butchering them before your eyes, and setting fire to your dwellings. 
Would you no^ ^ for fire from heaven to fall on them ? and if you 
were not heard, be tempted to believe that there is no God ? Yet 
this is what yourselves do, allured by the charm of riches and prop- 
erly unjustly acquired. Those who plead for this system, say that 
war is an instrument of punishment in the hands of God, and that 
God must employ for his purpose the ministry of men. It is true; 
but do you not remember this saying of Christ, “ Woe to him by 
whom the offence oometh?” Woe unto them who, without call, be- 
come the instrument of Divine vengeance; for, after having em- 
ployed them in the punishment of others, God often punishes them 
in their turn. But, add these interested advocates, the wars in which 
we engage, are just — they are intended to reduce rebels to obedience. 
If they were always thus directed, nothing could be more reason- 
able ; but in general they are undertaken for the support of tyranny, 
the gratification of avarice, or the satisfaction of the boundless am- 
bition of princes; and of what princes? Of those who ought to 
50* 
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n is t heir a objects by penraihn only, of those wbo ought to set an 
examine of justice and mode ra tion, of the pope, bishops, and a$Mu 
But what I say the partisans of foreign powers, our country cannot 
support its inhabitants; we am forced to knve it, and seek subsist* 
eaoe in other lands. It is true, it cannot support a luxury which is 
never satisfied, or an unbounded love of pleasure. But never was 
there a country more able to support a laborious, modest, and sober 
people. A moment’s attention to the fertility of its plains, and the 
abundance of its fruits, may convince us of this; but you despise 
common blessings ; you allow yourselves to be deluded by the prom* 
ises of men who wish your ruin. Need I speak of the fatal effects 
which our wars daily produce among us? Of the perpetual viola- 
tions of justice, the contempt of the laws, and insubordination carried 
to such a height, that scarcely a single citizen can be found, who re- 
spects his magistrates ! Need I speak of the corruption of manners 
that even warriors bring back with them ; of the jealousy and envy, 
inseparable companions of the favors with which our neighbors pay 
for the blood of our children ; and of the disorders .resulting from 
these bad passions which expose the independence of our common 
country to the utmost danger ? Oh ! if you still have any care of 
your ancient glory ; if you yet remember your forefathers, and the dan* 
gers they have braved in the defence of their liberty ; if the welfare 
of your country is dear to you, reject the fetal gills of aspiring 
princes, reject them before it is too late ; suffer yourselves neither 
to be deceived by the promises of some, nor intimidated by the me- 
naces of others. I know that I shall draw on myself the indignation 
of formidable enemies, but I will hot on this account be silent. I 
condemn your agreement with the pope, whom you have furnished 
with troops, because it is my duty to condemn it You rob your- 
selves of your natural security, by losing your best troops, and ex- 
pose yourselves to the power of your enemies; and after having 
served to gratify their ambition and their avarice, you run the risk 
of becoming also their victims .” 1 


Efforts for political and religious Reform . 

Amidst the party spirit, jealousies and disorders consequent upon 


1 This address of Zuingli is by some of his biographers attributed to a later 
period of his life) and perhaps with justice ; and yet it cannot be doubted, that 
these was at this time aa address of alike character, if not the identical one hen 
gpoted. 
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foreign expedi ti o n s— d internal d i vi s io ns , which thre a ten e d the avct* 
throw of the Helvetic confederacy, Zuingli, fading the evM, with a 
spirit of true patriotism c omp ose d two allegorical poems, hoping in 
this way to exert an inflaenee which he could not do by more direct 
admonition. The first of these , u The Labyrinth,” was in all proba- 
bility composed in the first half of 1510, and the last, u The Oxen 
and some wild Animals,” not until some time after. 1 They were 
written in the German language of the age; in measure and rhythm 
there is no great indication of care or labor, although as modi as the 
taste of the time demanded. The language however not only indi- 
cates the classical culture of the author, bat a natural consequence ef 
the right study of the ancient languages, a love for and thorough 
power over his mother tongue. In expression, says Schuler, u The 
Labyrinth is sententious and compressed, often picturesque ; in in- 
vention full of wit ; throughout spirited ; the whole, as it is easy to 
see, is a hasty sketch, and not a work polished by time and leisure, 
since the author exerts himself more to express his thoughts than to 
gain poetic laurels.”* Both of these pieces are composed in a spirit 
of freedom and independence that sufficiently mark the early stages 
of a spirit of reform, and might have revealed to a critical inves- 
tigator what the final results of such free inquiry and expression 
would be. 

Several particulars deserve notice before we proceed with the Life 
of Zuingli in the new sphere of action to which he was called in the 
latter part of this year (1516). And first, we notice the time of 
these efforts for reform as early as 1516, and ere the name of Luther 
had become known in Switzerland ; and then, the manner of his be- 
ginning, with moderation yet plainness ; without personality yet with 
faithfulness. He desires and labors for the adoption of right princi- 
ples of action. It is the inculcation of truth and the right action that 
is consequent upon it, for which he labors. u We believe,” he says, 
“ the truth is for the spirit of men what the sun is for the world.” 
“ Faith is the offspring of the truth, for one has confidence only in 
that which he believes to be true.” Pallavicini says with at least 
some semblance of truth, that the reformation of Luther took its 
rise from indulgences, but that of Zuingli began earlier, and from 
more important causes ; for Zuingli’s starting point was : “ The supe- 
riority of the authority of the Bible to all human authority.” Scrip- 


1 Zuingli, Werke, II Bde. % AbtheiL S. S44, *57. 

* For a full analysis of these political poems, see Schuler, S. 100—137. 
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tom mast be interpreted by Scripture, free preaching of the Gospel 
must be permitted, end by it under the direction of the Pope and the 
Hierarchy the church must be reformed. The Pope then brought 
under the power of the Gospel, would become instead of a Lord of 
the church, the first minister or servant of the GospeL This was the 
feeling with which he first went forth to the work of reformation, and 
it need not surprise us that he met with so little'opposition, compared 
with Luther. 

The question of priority in laboring for the Reformation, between 
Lnther and Zuingli, is one of little importance. That they labored 
for a time independently, is certain. It is equally true that Zuingli 
had, before 1517, far more fundamental knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples upon which the church must be reformed, and did more for the 
dissemination of this knowledge. He himself says, “I began to 
preach in 1516, a time when the very name of Luther was unknown 
in Switzerland, and even when we continued to use the Roman mis- 
sals. The gospel which is contained in the missal I proposed to ex- 
plain to the people — to explain not by the comments of men, but 
by comparing scripture with scripture. The truth of this, the illus- 
trious Geroldseck, minister of the Hermitage (at Einsiedeln,) will 
readily attest” 1 Capito, too, says that Zuingli and himself had con- 
sulted together in reference to opposing the power of the pope, before 
Luther had made his appearance. 2 Bullinger declares that Zuingli 
preceded Luther as reformer, at least a year and a half. The testi- 
mony of Ruchat, too, is explicit in reference to the time before 
which he had begun to preach the reformed doctrine. 8 


His acquaintance with Erasmus and Mycanius . 

Among the acquaintances which Zuingli made while at Glaris, 
none influenced him more than that with Erasmus. His writings 
had long been among the best incentives and aids to classical study, 


1 life of Zuingli, published by Presbyterian Board of Publication, p. 37. 

* Zuingli Opp., Vol. YE, note to page 67-8, “ Anteqoam Lvthenu in lncem 
onanerat, ZuutgUut et ego inter nos communicavimus de Pontifice objiciendo. 
Edam dam ille vitam degcret in Eremitorio. Nam ntrique ex Erasmi consue- 
tndine et lecdone bonorum anthornm qnalecnmqne indicium turn subolescebot” 

* Ddja dds Fan 1516, ce grand bomme avait prSchd avec beauconp de pnretd 
la doctrine de Fermngile, enseignement k ses auditeon h chercher le pardon de 
tears precher, et la vie eternelle, non point anpr & de la Sainte Yierge, mais dans 
le mdrite et Tinteroession de Jesus Christ P.41. 
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to which ZuingU had access. As early as 1514, when Erasmus was 
at Basle, a correspondence had been commenced between them, 1 in 
winch Erasmus, the prince of the literary men of the day, shows 
that he fully appreciated the young student and priest of Glaris. He 
says : “ I greatly rejoice that my lucubrations are looked upon with 
favor by you, who are so highly esteemed ; and on this account they 
will be less displeasing to me. I congratulate the Swiss people that 
you and those of kindred spirit are exerting yourselves to cultivate 
and ennoble it both by your studies and conduct, which are worthy 
of all admiration,* 9 etc. 

In April of the following year, Zuingli wrote to Erasmus, expres- 
sing his warm regard for him, and his delight at having seen him at 
Basle, whither he had gone for that purpose; “glorying,” he says, 
“ in nothing more than in having seen Erasmus, a man most worthy 
of honor both for his literary attainments and his knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, who is so much in favor both with gods and men, that whatever 
praise is bestowed upon literature, it is thought should be bestowed 
upon him: for whom, also, all ought to supplicate the God who is 
over all, that he may keep him safely, so that sacred learning, re- 
claimed by him from barbarism and sophistry, may grow up to mature 
age, and not, deprived of its natural parent, be reared with too much 
rigor and severity ” 

By this interview with Erasmus, Zuingli received a new impulse 
in the right direction ; and happy would it have been if Erasmus 
had not subsequently turned aside from the course which he was at 
this time pursuing, and forgotten the injunction which he himself 
made, “We must seek Jesus Christ alone in the Holy Scriptures.” 

It was during this visit to Basle, that Zuingli first became ac- 
quainted with Oswald Myconius, then twenty-seven years of age, and 
principal of St Peter's school at Basle. Both Zuingli and Erasmus 
bestowed the highest praises upon him ; but he, in his humility, was 
accustomed to reply, “I have hitherto but learned to creep upon the 
ground, and by nature there has been something lowly about me from 
the cradle.” We shall afterwards have occasion to mention him in 
connection with Zuingli’s abode at Zurich. 

Another of the friends of Erasmus who afterward became prom- 
inent, was Wolfgang Fabridus Capita,* who had been called to the 

1 This correspondence was commenced through the influence of Glarianns, 
for Erasmus says, Hoc scrips! a eoena impnlsoro Glariano, cnl nil negare pos- 
sum, etlamsi nudum saltare jubeat. Zuin. Opp., Vol. VII. p. 10. 

1 Capita — BasUeae Theologians didicit, turn Medicinam, delude iterom The- 
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cathedral church in Basle, in 1512, and had obtained a degree in each 
of the three facilities, Theology, Law, and Medicine. Through his 
influence Oecolampadios also had been called to Basle as a preacher 
in 1515, just before Zoingli’s visit there. He, too, was destined to 
act a prominent part in connection with Zuingli, in reforming Swit- 
zerland. 


Einsiedeln , — Zuingli* $ Removal and first Labors there. 

In a small and somewhat sterile valley in the Canton of Schweitz, 
surrounded with willow groves and overlooked by lofty mountain 
peaks, a hermitage had been established about the middle of the ninth 
century. The circumstances attending its establishment and support, 
were somewhat peculiar. A benedicdne monk, named Meinrad, de- 
scended from the ancient and wealthy family of Hohenzollem, who had 
founded a monastery in a small town 1 on the eastern border of the 
Lake of Zurich not sufficiently retired, penetrated the Gloomy Forest, 
as it was called, and built a hermitage and chapel, where he passed 
twenty-six years “ in the austerities of the highest devotion.” But 
some robbers, hoping to find ornaments in his chapel, or treasures in 
his cell, stole upon him amidst his devotions and murdered him. 
Although no mortal eye beheld the murderous act, yet according to 
the tradition, two crows who had been reared and kindly cared for 
by the monk, would not see their companion and friend thus removed 
without their revenge. They pursued, it is said, the murderers as 
far as Zurich, where the sinister notes of the birds excited suspicion 
against them, which led to their examination, in the progress of which 
they became confused and confessed the crime. 1 The untimely end 
of Meinrad had less influence in deterring others from establishing 
themselves in this place than the supposed divine interference for the 
punishment of the offenders had in consecrating the spot About 
the middle of the tenth century a wealthy canon of Strasburg formed 
the design of spending his days in the Gloomy Forest, and replaced 
the hermitage by a monastery. He enclosed the ancient chapel of 
Meinrad in the new church, which he dedicated to the virgin and the 

ologiam, tandem jura, atqne in omnibus tribus fccultatibus Doctoris gradum 
est consecutus. Friburgi in Brisgovia doeuit scholasticam Theologiam secun- 
dum Scotum. Hinc Episcopal Spirent is enm p&storem vocavit Bruchsahun- 
Heidelberg* in notitiam venifc Oecolampadii, unde amicitia in snpremom daem 
durnvit 

1 BappersehweiL 3 Bess, Life, p. 51. 
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martyrs of the Theban Legion. The bishop of Constance and seve- 
ral of the neighboring prelates were called to its dedication. When 
they were engaged in their devotions during the night previous to the 
day of consecration, they heard sweet sounds from the chapel, as if 
angel voices there were blended in worship. The dignitaries were 
unwilling the next day to enter upon the ceremony of consecration, 
lest by their actions they should make that to seem unclean which 
God had pronounced holy. But when in compliance with urgent 
solicitations they were about to proceed to the usual solemnities, a 
voice was three times heard saying : “ Cease, cease, God has already 
made it holy.” 1 The bishop accordingly pronounced the church to 
be consecrated by the Lord Christ himself, assisted by angels, the 
apostles and saints, whilst the holy virgin, gleaming like lightning, 
stationed herself at the altar. This event is attested by a bull of 
Pope Leo VUL in the year 964, found recorded in the Annals of 
Einsiedeln. A festival was subsequently observed in commemora- 
tion of this miracle* called the “ Consecration of the Angels,” at which 
time, pontifical bulls grant to all pilgrims hither a full absolution for 
all sin, even those which are generally reserved for the absolution of 
the apostolic See. 9 

The new monastery was soon enriched by the donations of the no- 
bility of Switzerland and Germany. Popes and emperors vied with 
each other in endowing it with spiritual and temporal privileges. 
Pope Innocent IV. bestowed a bishop’s mitre, and the emperor Eo- 
dolph of Hapsburg, the title and rights of prince of the empire upon 
the abbot. The most ancient and noble families eagerly sought a 
place in this retreat for their sons, as a sure means of preferment in 
the church. When the voluntary contributions began to diminish in 
the fourteenth century, a new source of gain was discovered. An 
image of the Virgin miraculously bestowed upon the convent, heaped 
numberless favoro upon pilgrims, who in turn poured treasures into 
the coffers of the cloister. We are assured by the faithful that since 
the advent of this image, miracles have never ceased. Crowds of all 

1 Cessa, cessa, f rater, divinitus capclla consecrata est Hartm. Ann. Einsied. 
p. 51, quoted by Hess, Life, p. 52. 

3 As we should naturally suppose, pilgrims flocked to Einsiedeln from every 
quarter, and Hess says : “ This special grace still, even in oar times, attracts 
thither a number of pilgrims from the Catholic Cantons,” etc. The legends even 
say that our Saviour, in order to commemorate this event, “ impressed with the 
fingers of his right hand a stone at the entrance of the chapel. These miraculous 
marks were objects of adoration to pilgrims during three centuries, and subsisted 
till 1802, when a part of the chapel was destroyed.” Hess, Life, p. 53. 
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ranks and ages down to the present century hare visited this sacred 
seat, to present their offerings and "receive a full remission of all 
their sins.” Dr. Coze, who visited £anriedeln near the dose of the 
last century, says " that he himself saw several hundreds in groups 
of different numbers approach the place,” and in one case, even "a 
whole parish, attended by their spiritual pastor, was there.” As b 
credible as it may appear to ns, he says: "It is computed that upon 
the most moderate calculation, their number amounts yearly to a 
hundred thousand.” 1 

Such, in brief, was the place to which Zuingli was called soon after 
Us return from the second expedition into Italy. It undoubtedly cost 
him a struggle to break away from the people of Giaris, between 
whom, especially the more intelligent and better part of them, and 
himself, a mutual sympathy and regard had ever existed. But the 
prospect of more extended usefulness among the multitudes who 
flocked to Einsiedeln from every quarter, more leisure, and greater 
advantages for study in connection with the library and scholars of 
the monastery, did not permit him to hesitate long in regard to the 
acceptance of the place. The people of Giaris, however, could not 
give him up even after he had left, but kept his place vacant more 
than two years, hoping for his return. 

He thus writes to Stapler: " Peacefully and in friendship I passed 
my days with the men of Giaris. Never was I involved in contro- 
versy with them ; in so much favor was I when I was removed from 
them, that they, for two years after I left, gave me the income of the 
benefices, hoping that I should again return to them ; and in this they 
would not have been disappointed if I had not been called to Zurich; 
even then, they made me a present in proof of their love.” In his 
turn, in 1523, as an indication of his regard and gratitude, Zuingli 
dedicated to the people of Giaris one of his principal works : " Ex- 
planation and Defence of Articles of Belief;” and in his inscription 
to the magistrates, council and whole people of Giaris, he says for 
substance : " To you, once my flock, but now my honored friends and 
dear brethren in Christ, I have dedicated this my work, in order to 
show my gratitude for your faithfulness and honorable conduct to me. 
Let not the doctrine of Christ terrify you as if it were some new 
thing, for it will surely shine forth in our age as dearly and conspicu- 
ously as in the time of the apostles. Let the word of God be dearly 
preached, so that God may rule among you. See to it that you are 
not the last to welcome the returning word of God. Believe and obey 

1 Calvin and tha Swiss Reformation, p. 14. 
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jour teachers aad strive for Christian freedom, which is Qapeoiatyjr 
befitting an independent community. 1 

Zuingli, when he took ap his abode at Einaiedeln, was closely as* 
soeiated with Theobald von Gtroldseck, the administrator of the ah* 
bey, and by virtue of hie office a prince of the empire, and Conrad of 
Bechenberg, the abbot of Our Lady of the Eremites. The latter 
was a man, descended from an ancient family, of genuine indepand* 
enee, frankness and honesty, and endowed with too clear a reason to 
be subject to superstitions or blind faith. He on one occasion replied 
to the visitors of the oonreat, who reproached him with omitting the 
reading of the mass and other irregularities in respect to the proscrib* 
ed ceremonials : u I am master of my own religious house, aad not 
yen ; leave me to manage my own afiaira.” Of the mass he also 
said: u If Jems Christ is really present in the host, I am unworthy 
to look upon him, much less to offer bun in sacrifice to the Father } 
aad if he- is not there present, wo unto me if I present bread to the 
people as the object of worship instead of God — now let me alone, 
and I will so manage my cloister that I can answer for it; go your 
ways.” Conrad was also a friend of learning, although not himself 
highly educated. Still he wan u persuaded that monasteries had been 
founded to serve as asylums for men devoted to study, and schools to 
form a priesthood,” and was desirous of restoring his abbey to its 
proper destination. With haw mueh pleasure must ZuingU ham 
anociated with a man of so kindred a spirit and devoted to such oh* 
jaote of tifo. Theobald was a man of equal independence of thought 
with Conrad, but of a milder spirit and move cultivated mind. He 
had labored zealously and persevoringly to secure the favor and free* 
dam of his cloister. His great object, too, was to attract men of learn* 
mg around him, and consequently was specially desirous of the coop* 
oration and influence of Zuingli. 

All preliminaries being settled in reference to duties and oompep* 
cation, Z«ifig K repaired to Einaiedeln in the faU of 1516* In add** 
tieci to the individuals previously mentioned, he found there Francis 
Zingk, a native of Einaiedeln and chaplain of the apostolic sec* 
Zuingli himself designates him as a man distinguished for he learm* 
rag, wisdom and piety, and a worthy and sincere friend. Their <x>Wr 
mm kme of, and skill in music was an additional bond of onion. 
u Whenever,” says Zuingli, M Zingk was not with us (himself and 
Onra i d a ftsh ), we fob that something was wanting to us, so dear and 


1 Schuler, 8. 228. 
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dlose was the onion between os three, contrary to the proverb that, 
among three friends there is always one too many.” Zingk, however, 
was not so well fitted to exert a general influence ; his forte was rather 
m a student and teacher in private, fie was not, as it was proved, 
wanting in courage and sturdiness of principle ; for he tamed away 
in contempt at all the promises and allurements held out by the papal 
legate to gain him over to his cause. Truth and friendship were not 
to be put into the scale with emolument and office. He died in 1539, 
a true friend of freedom of thought and belief. 1 Another of his early 1 
associates here Was John Oechslein, also a native of Einsiedeln, who 
likewise endured persecution for the truth as a good soldier. 

How pleasant it is to trace the guidance of the Divine hand in 
bringing together such men as those assembled in the library of the 
time-honored chapel, which had in the eye of the papist been signal- 
ised by miraculous exhibitions of Divine power 1 How pleasant to 
know that the first object of these men is not to stady the scholastic 
subtleties of the middle ages, or the decrees of councils, or to look 
fbr guidance from papal bulls, and the records of superstition and 
bigotry ! Already had a light dawned in these dark walk, when im- 
mediately after Zuingli’s arrival, they sat down together to investi- 
gate God’s Word. Zuingli soon communicated to the others some- 
thing of his zeal in study. With the light of his learning, says 
Sehuler, the living power of his reason, the high- excellence of Ids 
character, he not only gained the love and esteem of aH the monks 
and priests of the cloister, but also— which was his firot object — won 
them, with the exception of one Judas, to the reception of evangeli- 
cal truth. This was a community of true religious persons I They 
read the Holy Scriptures and the Church Fathers. Zuingli imparted 
to the others of the pearls which he had collected from the wise men 
of ancient Greece and Rome. With this they connected the read* 
ing of the writings of those who were laboring fbr the revival of 
literature, and the opponents of scholastic barbarism and monkish 
fellies.* Zuingli inculcated upon Geroldseck the reading of Jerome 
and some others of the Fatbero, as an aid in understanding the Bible; 
41 But,” he says, u the time will soon come, if God Will, when neither 
the writings of Jerome, nor any other, Will avail much, but the Holy 
Scriptures alone.” With eagerness they devoured the wo As of 
Beuchlin, Erasmus, and others. 

One favorite object of Zuingli and hk associates was, to increase 


1 Schuler* 8. 287-8; 


* Ibid, 238. 
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the literary of Eiasiedeln, and thus enlarge the circle of their studies. 
Zuingli’e correspondents were now becoming somewhat numerous, 
and through these, as Glariaaus and Capito, at Basle, he obtained 
costly editions of Jerome and Erasmus, and also many other classi* 
oal and patristical works. We frequently see mention made in let- 
ters, of books ordered or purchased, and sent to him. 1 But the friends 
did not merely read and study, and accumulate literary treasures, for 
private gratification. They examined and discussed the views of 
such men as Erasmus and Reuchlin, traced them to their ultimate 

* results, and thus gradually acquired clear views and strength of pur- 
pose for the work before them. “Each,” says Hess, “ viewed the 
object in a different light; what escaped one, was perceived by an- 
other; and thus they were mutually enlightened and assisted. AIK 
were animated by that ardor which is only found at those periods 
when men awake from the slumber of barbarism and ignoranoe* 
When minds capable of beholding truth in all its splendor, have 
caught some faint beams of it, they can no longer endure the night 
of superstition and prejudice ; they bum to emerge completely — aad 
the resistance they experience, the obstacles they encounter, by irri- 

* tating, do but augment their force and inflame their courage." 1 

But, Zuingli’s mission was not accomplished, when he had merely 
excited a spirit of study, and the investigation of truth among the 
three or four with whom he was more immediately connected. He 
used his influence with the administrator, to bring about several re- 
forms. It was not difficult to convince him of the impossibility of 
procuring the pardon of sin, by the payment of a stipulated sum of 
money, or indeed by any external practices, and accordingly of the 
profaneneas, or at least the mere mockery of the inscription over the 
entrance of the abbey : “ Here, plenary remission of all sins is ob- 
tained.” The worship of the relics of saints aad martyrs, too, was 
t soon seen to be contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 

The ad ministr ation of a convent of nuns was also changed under 
his direction, and by means of his influenoe. “ He established new 
rules, abolished several observances, and obliged the mms to read 
the New Testament in German, instead of reciting “the Hours." 
He required of them an irreproachable life, but permitted such as 
did not feel in themselves a decided vocation to a religious life, to 
“ enter again into the world and contract a legal union." 8 

[To be continued.! 

1 Hess, Life, p. 59. * Ibid. p. 61. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

UNITY AMID DIVERSITIES OE BELIEF. EVEN ON DEPUTED 
AND INVOLUNTARY SIN; 

WI TH COflOESHTfl OW A SWJOWD ABTIOL® IW THU FSTWGETOW SBTTKW 
BBLAVIffQ tO A OOlfY»HTIOF BBEJtOM. 

By Edwards A. Park, Abbot Professor in Andover Theol. Seminary. 

■ * 

It is a grateful anticipation of all believers, that the leopard will 
one day He down with the kid. It is also a consoling idea, that even 
now many wranglers in the church are disputing less on theology 
than on lexicography. The inward union of good men will soon be, 
and indeed already is more extensive than we imagine. In oar 
bellicose propensities, we magnify the rumors of war. “Among 
those who admit the atoning death of Christ as the organific principle 
6f their faith, there are differences, some of them more important, 
but many far less important, than they seem to be.* 1 There are 
differences. It were idle to attempt an entire fhsion of our evangeli- 
cal creeds into one. These differences are important AH troth is 
important The more exact our ideas of the Gospel, so much the 
more worthy will be our imaginative illustrations of ft. Just in pro- 
portion as the theology of the head is the more complete, may the 
theology of the heart be the more copious and impressive, and the 
Whole religious Hfe may be the more in unison with heaven. Every 
new truth may call out some new grace, and if we have no idea of 
law, we can have no motive of obedience.* But let us not plunge into 
extremes. Let us not infer that pious men, believing “the doctrines 
which concentre in and around a vicarious atonement, 9 * must either 
become latitudinarian and care nothing for their differences, or else 
denounce each other as Pelagian, and magnify their minor disagree- 

i Convention Sermon, Bib. Sao. Voi. VH p. 569. 

* See Convention Sermon, pp. 542 — 546. Notwithstanding all that is hen 
said on the necessity of religious knowledge for the culture of religions feeling 
our critic devotes several pages of his last Review (Biblical Repertory and Prince- 
ton Review, Vol. XMIT. pp. 898—440) to prove, theft this sermon Is founded am 
a theory which rests on the principle that reigfcst W a "bind footing”! Iswol 
the Reviewer in haste ? He contradicts himself by elsewhere condemning the ser- 
mon for its theory that all moral character consists in a choice to obey or disobey 
a known law 1 g) 

1 Convention Sermon, p. 544. 
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meats. At the present day, when Christians long for a more obvious 
unity in the faith, it is cheering to reflect on the particulars and on 
the methods in which they do harmonize, notwithstanding their fre- 
quent discords. 

And, first, it is a delightful idea that the great majority of good 
Christians have received their faith immediately from the Bible, and 
have therefore agreed in adopting its essential truths. The men who 
trouble Israel are not the fair-minded theologians, but the polemic 
divines. It is these who go around beating the drum, brandishing 
the sword, crying “ To arms,” and already have their quarrels filled 
the world with spiritual orphans ; but the women and children who 
pray in the vales and in the mountain fastnesses, have not understood 
the meaning of the war-cry $ they have been called Lutherans, or 
Calvinists, or Zuinglians, or Baptists, or Methodists, or Presbyterians, 
and have scarcely known wherefore, but one thing they have known, 
and this has been their chief joy — that “ Blessed is the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world." “ The great mass of believers 
have never embraced the metaphysical refinements of creeds, useful 
as these refinements are ; but have singled out and fastened upon 
and held firm those cardinal troths which the Bible has lifted up and 
turned over in so many different lights as to make them the more 
conspicuous by their very alternations of figure and hue." 1 We in- 
sist on the usefulness of these metaphysical refinements, and being 
so understood we shall not be accused of undervaluing any truth 
when we say with our worthy Reviewer, that “ the mass of true 
Christians, in all denominations, get their religion directly from the 
Bible, and are but little affected by the peculiarities of their creeds." 8 

As yet, then, being in some measure harmonious with our critic, 
let us proceed to a second remark : pious men often adopt systems 
which agree with each other in their essential principles, but are ir- 
reconcilable in subordinate particulars. Augustinism is essentially 
right, notwithstanding its theory of baptismal regeneration; and 
Pelagianism is essentially wrong, notwithstanding its acknowledgment 
of Christ’s divinity. The doctrinal system of Pictet, is different 
from that of Bellamy, but the difference is superficial, not fundamen- 
tal The great truths involved in the atonement of our blessed Lord, 
overpower various errors in philosophy, which may be fabricated 
around it ; and every system which includes and is formed mainly 

1 Convention Sermon, p. 560. 

* Bib. Repertory, VoL XVII. p. 85. This article is generally imputed to our 
Reviewer. 
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have icnae unsightly pMu b eg i aecs. These doctrines mn the rap* 
rites for a faith which anves. They are welcomed by Mi ana scete 
Id a late Convention sermon, it was therefore said, that there is m 
* identity in the essence of many truths which are nm in scientific or 
aesthetic moulds, unlike each other.” 1 This ought not te have beea 
understood as meanings that the moulds, i. e* the mtientiju theories ace 
the same, but that the substance of the reUgfom truth east into them, 
is the same. The truth that Christ was a vicarious sacrifice in suf- 
fering the most expressive pain for sinners, is net phih mo p kicmS y 
identical with the notion that he suffered the exact punishment of 
sinners ; yet, the general system of Dr. Edwards, which includes 
the vicarious sacrifice in one of its philosophical forms, is eo&entiaBy 
like the general system of Abraham Booth, which includes the same 
doctrine in another of its philosophical forms* Itt was not said in the 
above named sermon, that all systems were alike, but that aunty am 
Our earnest Reviewer perseveres in confounding "many ” with “alL” 
He says of the author ; “ When he stood up-— to foretell the blend- 
ing of aU creeds into one colorless ray;” but the author said for 
himself : “ Many various forms of faith will yet be blended into a 
consistent knowledge, like the colors in a single ray.” 1 

Thirdly, we are also pleased to observe, that good men often con- 
tend about modes of presenting truth, when they agree in the truth 
presented. The same doctrines presented in certain forms constitute 
the theology of the intellect, and presented- in other forms constitute 
the theology of the heart. 1 This latter theology often “ indulges in 


1 Convention Sermon, p. 550. 

a Compare Bib. Rep., XXIII. p. 341, with Bib. Sac- VII. p. 561. 

8 A form of a troth involves that troth in that form. Modes of theological ex- 
hibition are theological doctrines exhibited in certain modes. A style of theolo- 
gy is -theology in a particular style. It is immaterial whether we say that the 
theology of the intellect is a hind of thcoiogteal representation, or thafeit Is the- 
ology represented in a certain method. “ The theology of the intellect aad feel- 
ings” is one system of truths exhibited in two modes. This is the single theory 
of the sermon under review. The attempt of the Reviewer, in Bib. Repent. Yah 
XXm. pp. 383—336, to prove that there is another and a ** German” theory, can 
serve no other purpose than to link the sermon with the( to many persons) “hard 
name” of SchtaermAeher. It.is on unworthy attempt. Had -he ‘given trfrir inhi- 
bition of either the German theory or the sermon, he could not have failed to 
show their antagonism. He pretends that the sermon grows out of the ind i rect 
idea that u right moral feeling may express itself in wrong imNilmtmi forme,* by 
which he means, Jake etak m mte literally an d eretood* Neanch- things Tbs con- 
trary is asserted throughout the discourse. If the Reviewer will take thfetronbb 
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w style of remirk which for sober prae would be uabeosming, or 
oven when useocmtod in certain ways, irreverent;” “ m langaa g p 
which we fear to repeat.” 1 The Princeton Reviewer, for example, 
makes the following remark; “ Paul says that Christ, though he 
knew no sin, was made sin; i. e. a sinner ”* If Paal had said that 
Christ was made a shiner, we would reverently repeat the words, 
even as we say with awe, “ Then the Lord awaked as out of sleep, 
and like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine.” 8 But in- 
spired men never venture upon die declaration that our blessed Lead 
was made a sinner ; and if uninspired authors wish to invent such 
phrases, they should do it with caution, and should step on this per* 
ik»s ground with their shoes from off their feet. We hope, indeed, that 
our Reviewer means to express a truth by such a bold declaration, 
and that he here deviates from New England theology in respect of 
taste rather than doctrine. We believe also that other divines have, 
in certain states of mind, a right idea concealed under their danger- 
ous, intense phraseology, when they say, as does the excellent Dr. 
Crisp, “ Christ himself becomes the transgressor in the room and 
stead of the person that had transgressed ; so that in respect ef the 
reality of being a transgressor, Christ is as really the transgressor as 
the man that did commit it was, before he took it upon hun.” 4 In- 
terpreted as bold metaphors, such expressions may sometimes, but 
always with extreme peril, be borne for a moment in the theology of 
exeked feeling ; but when literally interpreted, they belong neither 
to the theology of a sound head nor to that of a good heart, but are 
the occasions of infidelity and sin. 

Fourthly, it is also a pleasant reflection, that good men often be- 
lieve in a take doctrine as logically deduced from certain premises, 
and reject it in their pious meditations. They disagree as logicians 
with the advocate of truth, but as devotional Christians, they agree 

to examine the discourse, he will see that the word u intellectual” is one of his 
owm interpolations, and is an unwarrantable gUm* 

1 Conv. Sermon, Bib. Sac. VIL p. 538. a Bib. Rep. VIL p. 426. 

• Psalm 78: 65. 

4 See Crisp’s Sermons, edited by Dr. Gill, Yol. I. pp. 429, 431, 437, 440, 261 
— 264, 301, etc. We must believe that this good man does, in certain moods of 
feeling* use these terms in a Aginative sense, although he denies that he so uses 
. them hero. “ To affirm,” he says, p. 438, “ that the Lord laid upon Christ the 
guilt of sin and not the ria itself is directly contrary to Scripture ; for you have 
nutty testimonies aflfeming that the Lord lays sin upon him j what presumption 
then is it fora man to say, he lays on Christ the ptoft, and not the sin ilMlf” 
u Sae how careful the Spirit of God is to take away all suspicion of a figure in 
the textj” (he hare the sms of many), p. 430. 
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with him. “Dogmas of the moat revolting shape, have no sooner 
been cast into the alembic of a regenerated heart, than their more 
jagged angles have been melted away.” 1 Lest our Reviewer suspect 
this remark of Germanism, let him have the goodness to reperuse 
his own saying : “ this is a doctrine which can only be held aa a 
theory. It is in conflict with the most intimate moral convictions of 
men and further, “ it is a product of the mere understanding, and 
does violence to the instinctive moral judgment of men and fur* 
ther still : “ even among those who make theology a study there is 
often one form of doctrine for speculation, and another simpler and 
truer for the closet. [!] Metaphysical distinctions are forgotten in 
prayer, or under the pressure of real conviction of sin, and need of 
pardon, and of divine assistance. Hence it is that the devotional 
writings of Christians agree far more than their creeds.”* Our 
Critic here agrees very happily with the Schleiermackerum sermon, 
which declares that “ in unnumbered cases, the real faith of Chris* 
turns has been purer than their written statements of it.” 4 

Sometimes, however, the erroneous formulas of the metaphysician 
are not “ forgotten ” in his prayers, but are merged into a merely in* 
tense expression of practical truth. In his study he regards them as 
literal statements ; in his closet he uses the same words as bold met- 
aphors. While his heart is cold, he adopts them as a theology of the 
intellect ; bnt when his heart is warm, he changes them into the theol- 
ogy of feeling. 6 The ice mountain in which he is frozen up as a 
scholar, melts into pure and refreshing water around him when he is 
in the glow of devotion. Imagine, if you can, that an exemplary 
divine should exclaim in his address to God : “ I have ‘ done as well 
as I could do;* ‘ I have had no more power to change my disposition 
than to annihilate myself/ therefore 4 1 have lived up to the very ex- 
tent of my ability/ but 4 my debt has been fully paid/ and now 4 it 

1 Conv. Sermon, p. 560. 

8 Bib. Rep. XVII. pp. 91, 87. Here, and throughout this Article, the itahtt 
are made by the author of the Article. 

• Bib. Rep. VoL XVII. p. 85. 4 Conv. Serm. p. 560. 

4 Our earnest Reviewer not only confounds “many” with “a/// but also “a” with 
“ the” The theology of the intellect is not, as he seems to think, Pelagianism, 
but it is the theology of a wound mind, i. e. it is the truth. The theology of fed* 
lag is not a class of doctrines adapted to a wrong heart, taut to a right one^ i e. 
it is die truth, the same in Bubstanee but not in form with the preceding. Ou 
the other hand, a theology of intellect may be any form of religious error, and a 
theology of feeling may be any kind of injurious theological statement See 
Conv. Serm., Note B. Not all the expressions of our Reviewer belong to the 
theology of feeling. 
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would be unjust to punish me;* <1 dam heaven as my right’"— 
could there be any doubt that he used this language in a metaphorical 
sense, and that he meant something entirely different from the proper 
import of his words ? Will a broken-hearted sinner use such phrases 
at the throne of grace, otherwise than as eloquent exhibitions of a truth 
which they do not litcraBy express ? Will not the false theories with 
which these phrases are allied, vanish into poetical illustrations of 
sacred doctrine, when the man, as right-A carted, becomes stronger 
than the man, as wrong-headed f 

Fifthly, it is also cheering to know that when divines act as msa, 
instead of theorists, they often relinquish their erroneous notions, and 
agree with the advocates of right doctrine. Not only as good Chris- 
tians, but also as unsophisticated human beings, they accept the truth. 
Thus there is an habitual unity while there is a scholastic difference 
among many theologians. Human nature is too strong for bad logic. 
As children gaze at the sun until their eyes are darkened, so meta- 
physicians often reflect on a theme until their minds are bewttdcredL 
They see it in a blur. They have disordered, by straining, their 
vision. They are confident, pugnacioas, but in their practical moods 
they think like other folks ; Berkeley and Hume made but little use 
of their scepticism when out of doors. The absurdities of divines 
often fall off from them around the domestic hearth or in the circle 
of social prayer. So far as the theology of New England is a dis- 
tinctive system, differing from that which has been so nobly opposed 
by Edwards and Dwight of Connecticut, it is the theology of the 
Bible explained by oommon sense. It is theology conformed to the 
fundamental laws of human belief. It is the theology which all good 
men adopt when they act in the capacity of men, in distinction from 
mere scholars or polemics. This is its glory. The church has ever 
been for it in its substanoe, even when against it in its forms. It is 
in fact nothing new, save in the precision and consistency of its state- 
ments. It is “the great granitic formation,” if we may ventuve to 
use the strong words of our Reviewer, on which the fathers before and 
after Augustine, and even that imperial divine himself loved to build 
their practical religion. It has been, we are glad that it has been, 
grown over with rich mosses, and beautiful wild flowers, and fragrant 
briers and medicinal herbs. But we are sorry that distant observers 
fasten their gaze upon the surface, and mistake die beautiful drapery 
for the very rock itself, and think to build their triangular turrets 
upon the flowers, which were never meant to be crushed and bruised 
tinder the artificial masonry. 
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Let us give one illustration of the fact that men mutt often, whether 
they will or not, obey those principles of common sense by which He 
who inspired the Bible meant that we should explain it, and by which 
the New England divinity has been shaped into its distinctive form. 
Andrew Fuller says : u I have proved that natural strength is the 
measure of men's obligation to love God,” and he often repeats, “ we 
are only required to love God with all our strength." 1 But our wor- 
thy Reviewer regards this as one radical principle of Pelagianism, 
and remarks : “ If there is anything of which the sinner has an inti- 
mate conviction, it is that the heart, the affections, his inherent moral 
dispositions are beyond his reach ; that he can no more change his 
nature than he can annihilate it.”* Does this gentleman, then, who 
will, we trust, admit the sinner’s obligation to be holy, agree with 
the advocates of "ability commensurate with obligation?” No, not 
always, not in some of his theorizings, not at the moment of his con- 
troverting that truth. But what will he say as a man f Can a child 
be under obligation to lift up a mountain with his unaided hand, or 
to see through the globe with his unaided eye, or to hear the conver- 
sation of the antipodes with his unaided ear? ‘By no means,’ our 
critic will respond, < for the maxim that ability is commensurate with 
obligation does apply to external acts.’* Very well. The first step 
is gained. Can a child be under obligation, then, to learn all the 
languages of the world in one day, or to understand all the sciences in 
one hour ? 1 By no means,’ our Reviewer will answer, ‘ that old maxim 
does apply to intellectual operations.’ Very well. Then a second 
step is gained. Now for the third. Ton say that “ the maxim has 
no more to do with the obligations of moral agents in reference to 
moral acts than the axioms of geometry have ;” 4 nothing at all, then, 
to do with moral acts ! This is sweeping enough. But let us see. 
Can a man be under moral obligation to love God this moment with 
a love infinitely more ardent than that of the highest angel? Can 
he be under moral obligation to love the universe with a benevolence 
equal to that of God himself? Can the infant of a day be under 
moral obligation to exercise as much of holy feeling as is exercised 
by Him who is omnipotent ? Are not these moral acts ? You have 
wisely conceded that a creature cannot u be required to create a world, 
nor an idiot to reason correctly.” 1 Why not? Because in these 
things power must be equal to duty. But can a creature be under 
obligation to annihilate the world, or to annihilate his own nature? 

1 Fuller's Works, VoL IX pp. 538, 656, and frequently elsewhere. 

* Bib. Bep. XVH pp. 3M, 330. ’ lb. p. 339. 4 lb. • lb. 
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Is he able to annihilate himself? No. And yet he is equally unable 
to make himself a new heart ! Is he then required to perform this 
impossibility ? And if not required to repent, does he disobey any 
requisition in not repenting ? Does he sin ? Now we know that we 
shall get the right answer at last We know that there is in every 
man a vis medicatrix, curing the soul as well as the body of its disor- 
ders, and working itself through all sorts of metaphysics, and now it 
forces from the Biblical Repertory the following words, which u end 
the strife : ” “ Man cannot be under obligation to do what requires 
powers which do not belong to his nature and constitution” 1 Still 
again it affirms, in language more unguarded than we have ever em- 
ployed : “ The unfortunate and improper use of the word 4 necessity 9 
by Edwards and his followers, has done more to prejudice the minds 
of sensible men against his system than all other causes. According 
to the proper usage of language, liberty and necessity are diametri- 
cally opposite ; and to say a thing is necessary and at the same time 
free, is a contradiction in terms . Certainty and necessity are not the 
same ; for although everything necessary is certain, everything cer- 
tain is not necessary. Volitions, in certain given circumstances, may 
be as certain as any physical effects, but volitions are free in their 
very nature. A necessary volition is an absurdity, a thing inconceiv- 
able. To call this certainty a ‘moral necessity/ a 4 philosophical 
necessity/ will forever mislead, and produce confusion of ideas in the 
most exact thinkers.” 8 These words are indeed rather extravagant, 
but their main import is satisfactory, and they show that divines 
writing as men and not as partizans, are compelled to admit the whole 
theory of natural power which our Reviewer has condemned as Pela- 
gian, when found in a “practical” sermon. And yet will he abide 
by these principles ? Will he not sometimes violate the fundamental 
laws of human belief? On pp. 329, 330, of his Reply to our Re- 
marks, he asserts the doctrine of necessity with as much force as 
it was ever asserted by Hobbes or Belsham. And does he mean 
what the Repertory elsewhere affirms, that this necessity is a cer- 
tainty rather than necessity ?• If so, why does he condemn a New 
England sermon for uttering the same truth ? That sermon repre- 
sents a sinner to be as unable to repent as he is to annihilate both 
himself and the universe — in the figurative sense which Jonathan 
Edwards and Andrew Fuller attach to the word unable. But the fact 
is, our Reviewer is misled by his strong language* Instead of using 

1 Bib. Rep. VH. p. 872. 1 Ibi XYIL p. 688. 

* lb. XV. pp. 46, 47, and in many other passage* 
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it, he allows himself to be used by it, and in criticising a New Eng- 
land sermon he does really think that a just God requires men under 
penalty of eternal death, to accomplish literal impossibilities ! But 
his mind is too elastic to be always overpowered by this metaphysics ; 
and just so truly as he is a man, not merely a good or great mao, 
but a man, he does and must often pay allegiance to the fundamental 
law of human belief, that a being will never feel remorse or suffer a 
moral punishment for doing what he was literally and invincibly ne- 
cessitated to do, or for not doing what was as strictly impossible as to 
annihilate himself. 

Sixthly, not merely in their pious meditations, nor in their capacity 
as men in distinction from theorists, do certain advocates of error 
come over upon the side of truth ; they do so in some of their specu- 
lative moods. In the devious paths of false doctrine, they must now 
and then double their track. For the sake of maintaining one theory, 
they will gainsay what they had advanced in maintaining another. 
Oar critic has given several interesting examples of an occasional 
harmony even in speculation with the men whom he opposes. 

It is often said by Dr. Crisp, that it would not be just, or even 
"honest,” for the Deity to exact of us a payment of the debt which 
Christ has already paid for us ; "that the Lord hath no more to lay 
to the charge of an elect person, yet in the height of iniquity, and in 
the excess of riot, and committing all the abominations that can be 
committed ; I say, even then, when an elect person runs such a 
course, the Lord hath no more to lay to his charge, than he hath to 
lay to the charge of a believer ; nay, he hath no more to lay to the 
charge of such a person, than he hath to lay to the charge of a saint 
triumphant in glory.” 1 In an attempt to explain such statements, it 
was said in a late Convention Sermon, that the intellect, left to it* ovm 
guidance, "would never suggest the unqualified remark, that Christ 
has fully paid the debt of sinners, for it declares that this debt may 
justly be claimed from them ; nor that he has suffered the whole pun- 
ishment which they deserve— - for it teaches that this punishment 
may still be righteously inflicted on themselves.” 8 But our Reviewer 
answers, that each of the above named "unqualified” remarks is 
true, and here he was outright in collision with the sermon.* We 


1 Crisp’s Sermons, edited by Dr. Gill, VoL L, p. 570. See the same idea ad* 
vaaetd iaeqiafty or matt perilaas Ungaage, on pp. Ml, 26S, 264,468, 487, 557, 
578 , 61 * 

* Bib. Sac., YoL YU., p. 585. • Bib, Rep., Vol XXIL, pp. 649, 646/ 
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then commented on his answer ;* and in his Reply, he has taken painB 
to qualify the original statements, and he now says ; “ Christ has paid 
the debt of sinners tn such a sense that it would be utmost to exact its 
payment from those who believe “ Christ has suffered the punishr 
ment of sin, in such a sense that it would be unjost to exact that pun- 
ishment of those who accept his righteousness” * He thus gives up 
the word sinners, and substitutes believers / This is one interesting 
qualification. How, then, does the matter stand ? Justice and merit 
are correlative terms. Where one is, the other must be ; where one 
is not, the other cannot be. If it be utmost to punish a man, that 
man deserves no punishment If he deserve no punishment, he is 
not sinfuL But eveiy man has been sinful and ill-deserving. What 
has become of his sin and demerit ? Are they annihilated ? If they 
do not belong to him, they must belong to another. Hence, we have 
been told, they are “ transferred,” “ communicated,” “imputed” to 
Christ Therefore, the adorable Saviour is a sinner. This has been 
said a thousand times. But is he morally a sinner P No I our critic 
will answer. Is he, then, morally undeserving ? No. Are our sins 
morally imputed to him ? No, “not morally but juridically.” Then, 
do they not morally belong to us ? Yes. Then, are we not morally 
undeserving? Yes. Then, would it not be morally just to punish 
us? Yes. And to exact our debt of us? Yes. Then that “un» 
qualified” phrase is qualified the second time, and it now stands: 
The punishment of sinners cannot be justly inflicted on them, pro- 
vided that the sinners are believers, and the justice spoken of, is not 
a moral justice, bat external and legal. In his Reply, our critic ex- 
presses his second qualification thus : “ In themselves , they [believers] 
are hell-deserving; to them, their acceptance is a matter of grace, 
because it is not their own righteousness, but the righteousness of an- 
other, that is the ground of their justification.” s We are happy to see, 
then, that he agrees with us in acknowledging, not only in his con- 
fessions at the throne of grace, bat also in some of his speculations, 
that eternal punishment is justly due to us, and may be justly in* 
dieted upon us, so far forth as we are considered to be or to have 
been sinful ; but that so far forth as we are considered to be believers, 
this punishment cannot be inflicted upon us in consistency with what 

l Bib. 8a&, Vol. VTII, pp 161 — 163. 

8 Bib. Rep, Vol. XXIII. p. 381. The Reviewer is speaking ef retributive 
justice, es he regards it a serious heresy to resolve (with Pres. Edwards, Dr* 
Dwight, and others) real justice into benevolence. 

8 Bib. Rep n XXIII. p. 338. 

Vol. VHL No. 81. 52 
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k due to our Redeemer. 1 We certainly sympathize with the leaned 
eritic, when after twice qualifying an “ unqualified ” phrase, he comes 
over to the true faith ; and even while he adheres to a false epeea* 
kiion, we cordially repeat the words with which himself is familiar, 
and which, considering their source, he will be slow to suspect of 
Schleiermacherism : “ There if a region a little lower than the heady 
a little deeper than the reach of specification, in which those who think 
they differ, or differ in thinking, may yet rejoice in Christian fellow- 
ship!”* 

We now make a seventh and a general remark, that for various 
reasons/ obvious and occult, theologians are often inconsistent with 
themselves ; and while they would never come together if each were 
to follow out a few of his u radical principles,” yet they are not always 
consecutive, and they often coincide by virtue of their inconsequent 
reasonings. Thus our Reviewer takes three “ radical principles,” viz. 
that “ moral character is confined to acts, that liberty supposes power 
to the contrary [by which he means a natural, not a moral power, to 
choose right when one does choose wrong], and that ability limits 
responsibility,”* and from these principles he constructs, by a species 
of “ comparative anatomy,” a theological system, to which, as he says, 
the sermon under review belongs. In that system he declares that 
“ the sovereignty of God in the salvation of men must of necessity be 
given up,” and he contrasts with it his own system which “ has for 
its object the vindication of the divine supremacy and sovereignty in 
the salvation of men.” 4 But lo ! a few minutes afterward he affirms, 
that in the system to which the sermon belongs, “the acceptance of 
the sinner is the act of a Sovereign, dispensing with the demands of 
the lawl”* and herein it is said to be in contrast with his own system, 
which on a preceding page was said to exalt the divine sovereignty 
while the other excluded it! And this contrast he makes yet more 
pointed on p. 830, where he affirms that “ according to the one system 
[ his own, making much of sovereignty] the deliverance of a believer 
from condemnation is the act of n judge ; according to the other [our 
own as he says, and one which makes nothing of sovereignty] it is 
the act of a Sovereign!” What will this gentleman say next ? Those 


1 “ The atonement has such a relation to the whole moral government of God, 
as to make it consistent with the honor of his legislative and retributive justice* 
to save all men, and to make it essential to the highest honor of his benevolence 
or general justice, to renew and save some.” Convention Sermon, p. 562. 

2 Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, VoL XX. p. 140. 

2 Bib. Rep. VoL XXHL p. 323. 2 Jb. pp. 808, 311. 2 lb. p.312. 
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three “radical principles,” that liberty supposes a natural not a moral 
power of choosing right when one does choose wrong, and that this 
natural power limits responsibility, and that moral character is con- 
fined to acts, are the principles of our old Hopkinnan divines ; and 
did those sturdy men overlook the sovereignty of God ? The stale 
objection to* them was, that they thought and talked and preached of 
nothing else ! And the historical fact is, that this precious doctrine 
was never insisted on with so much force and frequency and safety, 
as in the pulpits where it has been combined with those three “radi- 
cal principles.” It never was and never can be preached as it ought 
to be, where the New England doctrine of “ natural ability” is not 
also preached. Minsters and people “shrink from” it, without its 
complement of human freedom. We thank our Reviewer for so 
frankly letting out (he truth that the system which is not his own 
does exalt the divine sovereignty in the salvation of men ; and if his 
own system does the same, then so far forth both systems agree ; and 
when he denies that the system which is not his own exalts the divine 
sovereignty, then he contradicts himself, and of course in one of his 
statements he must agree with us. 1 

Again, the conductors of the Princeton Review, “ or which is the 
same thing, our historian,” * assert : “Now we confess ourselves to 


1 The Reviewer represents the doctrines logically growing out of the three 
above-named “radical principles” as Pelagianism, and he repeatedly declares 
that the sermon under review advocates those Pelagian doctrines as literally cor- 
rect and as essentially the same with the Angustinian ! See Bib. Rep. XXT TT. 
pp. 319 , 320 , 322 , 326 , 328 , etc. Now the truth is, that a disbelief in those three 
“ radical principles ” as they are stated in the sermon, is far more logically con- 
nected with Baptismal Regeneration, Transubetantiation and other Romish ab- 
surdities, than a belief in them is with Pelagianism. We migh t far more honor- 
ably attempt to associate the Reviewer with Romanists, with infidel and Moham- 
medan fatalists, than he has attempted to associate us with Pelagians. It has 
long been an artifice of polemic divines to tie up the system of their adversaries 
with some unpopular scheme, as Mesentius bound his enemies face to face with 
the bodies of the dead. But it is too late. This whole style of disputing, or 
rather n i ck n am i ng, is what we may call, “for want of a better name,” Moral Pe- 
lagi&nism. We make allowances, however, for our critic, as he evidently writes 
in a “ language of feeling see, for example, his assertion on p. 326 , that if the 
author of the Convention Sermon has not represented the Angustinian and Pela- 
gian systems as both true and reconcilable, “ he mast be set down as either the 
most unfortunate or the most unintelligible writer of modem times.” Hegel 
is one writer of modem times, and he said in his last days, that only one man in 
Europe understood him, and that one misunderstood him. To be more unin- 
telligible than Hegel is “ unfortunate.” 

* See Bib. Rep. Yol. VI. p. 431, and 92, 93. 
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be of tbe number of those who beKeve, whatever reproach it may 
bring upon us from a certain quarter, that if the doctrine of imputa- 
tion be given up, the whole doctrine of original sin must be abandon* 
ed ; and if this doctrine be relinquished, then the whole doctrine of 
Redemption must fall, and what may then be left of Christianity, they 
may contend for that will ; but for ourselves we shall be of opinion 
that what remains will not be worth a serious struggle.” On p. 455 
of the same volume it is said of President Edwards : a As he had 
rejected all of imputation but the name, it is no matter of surprise that 
his followers soon discarded the term itself.” And the same Review 
declares lhat Hopkins, as well as Dwight, “rejects the doctrine.* And 
yet our Reviewer, doubtless considers that President Edwards, (who 
has been termed “ the prince of American divines,”) even at the time 
of abandoning this fundamental theory, was “in the mam” correct, 
and preserved his essential orthodoxy by his logical inconsistency? 
And his followers, too, the Smalleys and the Robert Halls, did they 
make an utter shipwreck of the fhith? Or if some of them did, can 
there be no hope that “ the rest, some on boards and some on broken 
pieces of the ship escaped all safe to land ?” Really, our critic most 
either save himself from pronouncing an absurd censure on those 
good men by a plea that he has exaggerated the importance of their 
deviations from his faith, or else he must allow that these mighty 
logicians were enabled to save their own orthodoxy by their logical 
blunders. To whichever horn of this dilemma our Reviewer may 
betake himself, he proves what we assert, that men may be so incon- 
sistent with themselves as to agree on the substance of a creed, while 
they differ on important articles of it, and may preserve either their 
essential Calvinism, or their Christian charity by a setfcontradietioii. 

Once more, our Reviewer says that in his own system, (irreconcila- 
ble with the sermon which he condemns,) Christ is not regarded u as 
simply rendering it consistent in God to bestow blessings upon sin- 
ners, so that we can come to the Father, of ourselves, with a mere 
obeisance to the Lord Jesus for having opened the door.” ! We read 
in Andrew Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 194, Ed. 1801 : “If we 
say, a way was opened by the death of Christ for the free and con- 
sistent exercise of mercy in all the methods which Sovereign wisdom 
saw fit to adopt, perhaps we shall include every material idea which 
the Scriptures give us of that important event” And did this meek 
divine, when he was received home to his Father’s house, merely 
make his obeisance to his once suffering Friend “ for having opened 
the door ?” Has this been tbe superficial, not to say profane piety of 
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the beloved missionaries of the cross who have received the teach* 
ings of Andrew Fuller ? We see here this great man’s view of the 
Atonement. We have already seen his view of our natural ability. 
He asserts again and again that we are never personally bl&mable 
without “ the concurrence of our wills.” Our critic confesses that 
Fuller was a disciple of Edwards, and that the disciples of Edwards 
renounced the fundamental doctrine of imputation. But has it come 
to this, that Andrew Fuller will be accused of “ philosophizing away” 
the Gospel (if we may be indulged in one of our critic’s chosen 
words) ? “ Although we judge him inr the main to be truly ortho- 
dox,” says the Princeton Review, Vol. XVIIL pp. 553, 554, “ yet 
there are minor points on which we should take the liberty of differ- 
ing from him.” “ We have made up our minds never to contend 
with any man for agreeing in doctrinal points with Andrew Fuller.” 
The mind of that Review, then, is made up. So much is fixed. It 
will never contend with any man merely for his advocating the — 
“ radical principles of Pelagtanism” I There is a certain “ practical ” 
sermon which has uttered a few words in favor of natural ability, 
and against an inevitable sin, but — “Nolo contendere, for Andrew 
Fuller said the same, and said it fifty times where the sermon has 
said it once.” — Not sleep itself gives more occasional rest to a po- 
lemic divine, than do his own inconsistencies. “ Blessed be the man 
that first invented sleep,” and — contradictions. 

Having now shown the particulars and the methods in which some men 
who dispute for opposing systems, may sometimes be more harmonious 
than their creeds, and some creeds may harmonize not in all respects 
but in “ substance of doctrine,” let us apply these familiar, not “ Ger- 
man,” principles, to the doctrines of imputed and of involuntary 6in. 
These doctrines are singled out for various reasons. First, they have 
been imagined to be the fundamental doctrines of the Bible : see p. 
606 above. Secondly, it is more difficult to reconcile the New Eng- 
land with the old Calvinism on these subjects than on any other. If 
we can succeed here, we can succeed eveiywhere; and above all, on 
the doctrines of imputed righteousness, atonement, inability. Third- 
ly, the style of the old Calvinistic writers iB here eminently instruc- 
tive, and the manner in which they often explained it may illustrate 
the meaning of the phrase “ theology of feeling.” 

On the subject of Imputed Sin let us consider, first, what is the 
true doctrine in regard to the influence of Adam upon his descend- 
ants: Our benevolent Creator formed a constitution, according to 
which Adam was to be the head of our race, and the state of his 
52 * 
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posterity was bo far suspended upo o the conduct of Mr ropiwenta- 
tire, that they were to be bon like him in nature and condition. 
Because he sinned, they are subjected to manifold pains in this life, 
and are so constituted and circumstanced that, Left to thorps civas, 
they will sin and only sin in all their moral acts* Even if they should 
not do wrong, they would suffer evil in consequence of his transgres- 
sion ; but as they do wrong uniformly, they not only endure pains in 
this world, but will, unless forgiven, be punished forever in the world 
to come. As they are condemned to eternal death, in consequence 
of their own sin, and as they are certain to sin in consequence of 
their corrupt nature, and as they receive this evil nature in conse- 
quence of Adam’s disobedience, it may be said by an ellipsis only 
that they are condemned to eternal punishment as an ultimate result 
of the first disobedience. The Deity had benevolent reasons for 
making our character and condition thus dependent on him who was 
on probation for the race. We know not fully what these reasons 
are. We presume that they affect kindly the whole intelligent uni- 
verse. We bow down before the Sovereign Author of this arrange- 
ment and say, “ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight” 
Here is one theory, and that critic must be in a peculiar state, who 
sees no essential difference between it and the Pelagian error that 
Adam’s sin did not injure his descendants at all, or at most that it 
only presented an evil example for their imitation. 

But in the second place, let us inquire what is the old theory, an- 
tagonistic to the preceding, in regard to Adam’s influence upon his 
descendants. Its first and fundamental principle is, that God is influ- 
enced by retributive justice toward men in causing them to be bom 
with an evil and suffering nature. The calamities which attend men 
at their very first formation are punishments, inflicted by God, acting 
sot as a Sovereign but as a Judge ; exercising justice not toward 
Adam alone, but toward the infants who have not yet seen the light 
“ For ourselves,” says the Princeton Reviewer 1 (in language which 
when dying he will wish to blot), “we are free to confess that we 
instinctively shrink from the idea, that God in mere sovereignty inflicts 
the most tremendous evils upon his creatures, while we bow submis- 
sively at the thought of their being penal inflictions for a sin commit- 
ted by our natural head and representative, and in violation of a 
covenant in which by a benevolent appointment of God we were 
included.” In the immediate context he censures those New England 
divines who represent u that as a matter of sovereignty which tee 

1 Bib.Rep.VoI. VI. p. 463 . 
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xagard *• a matter of yvettce/* And Anrime be repeatedly con- 
demns the theory which refers the calamities of oar race to the “ar- 
bitrary appointment of God,’ 9 by which phrase he means the sovereign 
appointment of Him who afflicts but does not punish ns directly far 
Adam’s sin. 1 Rivetus m his learned Treatise on the Protestant doc- 
trine of Imputation, a Treatise which has been highly applauded by 
the most eminent theologians of modern times, by the Leyden Pro- 
fessors, by the great Turretin himself (TheoL Pars I. 691), has cited 
many authorities which ascribe the suffering of unborn infants to the 
exercise of retributive justice upon them.* On pp. 800, 807, 808, 800 
of Riv. Opp., Tom. III. will be found the following and similar au- 
thorities : 

Videlius affirms, that “ the reason why God imputes the fall of Adam to 
his posterity, is the justice of God, but not his mere will, as the Annin ians 
teach.” Gomar says, that the fall of Adam “ is ours by a just imputation.* 
The synopsis of the four Leyden Professors, teaches, that Adam’s “ disobe- 
dience and fault with its consequent guilt, are justly imputed to all his de- 
scendants by God the Judge.” “ The proximate cause of original sin,” says 
Wollebius, “is the guilt of Adam’s first sin, in respect of which the punish- 
ment of God is most just.” “ The Catholic Church,” says Yossius, “ has al- 
ways decided that the first offence [of our original ancestors] is imputed to 
all ; that is, by the just Judgment of God, it is transmitted to all the children 
of Adam, as to all its effects.” Is this figurative justice, or literal and moral ? 
What does the argument , as well as the phraseology, require ? 

This first and ground-principle being admitted, that Jehovah is 
influenced by punitive justice toward men, when he afflicts them be- 
fore and independently of their own individual sin, it follows that 
they, without having ever acted in their own proper persons, deserve 
to be thus punished. God afflicts them jnstly ; of course according 
to their proper merits. In Riv. Opp. III. pp. 802, 811, 812, 814, 817, 
will be found, unless otherwise specified, the following and other like 
authorities. 

Aurelius teaches, that Adam’s “ first sin makes us guilty before God ; then 

1 8ee, for one instance, Dr. Hodge’s Commentary on Horn. 5: 13 — 21. How 
does the learned commentator justify himself in describing the divine sovereignty 
as arbitrary and in shrinking from it, when he avows that the distinctive aim of 
his theology is to exalt this doctrine, as we Baw on p. 604 above ? 

* We prefer the citations from Rivetus to an equal number of British and 
American authorities, because the Princeton Review has often appealed to these 
citations as decisive. They are so. They are the true and the best representa- 
tives of the old theory of Imputation. The authors mentioned, were all emi- 
nently learned and useful men. The Treatise of Rivetus is entitled: Deere tom 
Synodi Nationals Ecclesiarum Reformaturum Galliae initio 1645 do imputa- 
tione primi peccati omniboa Adami Poateris, cum Recleaiarum et doctorum pro* 
teetantram consensu, ex scriptia eoram, ab Andraea Biveto, collect©. 
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it tnuMfhses into us the corruption which has followed goSt in Adam; from 
which corruption now really inhering in us, we are again guilty by ourselves, 
and as infected with our own vitioeity, vile, spotted, and hateful to God, not 
only in Adam, or as we are regarded in him as the fountain and root of the 
human race, but as we are considered by ourselves and of ourselves, now so 
corrupted.” — “ The guilt and punishment of Adam’s sin have passed over 
to all the posterity of Adam and Eve, Christ excepted” “For the 
opinion is false of those who teach that only the punishment of Adam’s sin 
flowed into us, and not also the guilt and fault of that sin. For then we 
should he punished as undeserving . But the fault first, and then the punish- 
ment, passes over into us, and is cast upon us.” Sajre Ahingius, the sin of 
Adam “ is imputed most deservedly, [meritissime, to his descendants] because 
all sinned in him as their stock and root” Crocius teaches, “ that the disobe- 
dience of Adam is the meritorious cause of our condemnation ; it is imputed 
to us, and on account of him, we are constituted sinners.” Adam is called 
“ the meritorious cause ” of our ruin, by Fewbornius also. Speaking of the 
evils which we receive on account of our progenitor, Martin Bucer says, that 
these “ evils are sent upon no man undeservedly.” And even Calvin affirms 
that, “ in his [ Adam’s J corruption, the entire human race was deservedly 
(merito) vitiated.” 1 Was this ill-desert, which is the correlate of the Divine 
justice, a figurative ill-desert, or literal and moral ? Reexamine the phrase- 
ology, but mind well the demands of the argument 

This second principle being allowed, that men deserved to be form- 
ed with an evil and suffering nature, it follows that some moral of- 
fence must have been justly imputed to them before their own per- 
sonal existence. They merited the evils which enter into their very 
make ; of course they cannot deserve such an afflicted nature, unless 
they be justly chargeable with a sin antecedent to their personal for- 
mation. A just God imputes the sin, and therefore he imputes justly. 
He commits no mistake ; (see Haldane on Rom. 5: 12, 29.) 

Calvin says often, that “ there could have been no condemnation without 
guilt,” and M it is contrary to the equity of the divine government to punish 
an innocent man for the fault of another and that “ by Adam’s sin we are 
not condemned by imputation alone , as if the punishment of another’s fault 
were exacted of us, but we bear his punishment for this reason, that we are 
also guilty of fault ; for as our nature is vitiated in him, it is with God bound 
by the guilt of iniquity.” Inst Lib. II. Cap. VHL § 19, Cap. L § 8, and Com. 
on Rom. 5: 17, 18, 19. On the remark that “the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness is of grace, but the imputation of sin is of justice,” Turretin says, 
u Grace can, but justice cannot ascribe to another that which does not belong 
to him ; because grace bestows favor upon the undeserving, justice does not 
inflict punishment except on the deserving. For in me imputation of 
Adam’s sin, the justice of God does not inflict punishment on the undeserv- 
ing but on the dieserving, if not on account of the proper and personal, yet 
on account of the participated and common desert, which is founded on the 
natural and federal union existing between us and Adam.” Turretin TheoL 
Elenct Pars! p. 587. Zanchius writes: u We therefore affirm that [Ad- 
am’s] disobedience, although it could not pass over to us [as persons] in act 
[L e. personal act], yet did pass over in fault and guilt by imputation, sine* 


1 CaL Inst, Lib. E cap. L 86. 
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God (imputes) that sin of Adam as the head, to us as the members, and he 
imputes it most justly." Lubbertus teaches that u when Adam in a total 
apostasy revolted from God, he became guilty of death, and all his posterity 
are implicated in the same guilt, no otherwise than if they had all perpetrated 
the crime of treason against their Creator." Meisnerus says that 44 guilt 
could not be propagated to ns [from Adam] unless the imputation of (his 
sinful) act had preceded, seeing that this imputation is the ground of mat 
guilt Wherefore St Bernard writes that 4 Adam’s disobedience belonged 
to another, because we all sinned in Aim ; but it also belonged to ns, because 
toe sinned although in another, and the disobedience was imputed to us by 
the just although hidden judgment of God.’ " N. Hunnius, denying the bare 
imputation of Adam’s sin to has descendants, affirms that 44 at the same time 
the fault and the guilt, together with the resulting punishment, are transfused 
ftransfhndi) into (his) posterity ; nor by any means is the guilt separated 
from the punishment ; therefore we judge it heterodox to believe that one 
can be a partaker of the punishment who was not also a partaker of the sin." 
Steegmannns writes that 44 no one can be exposed to a punishment unless he 
be guilty of a fault; and it is contrary to the justice of God that he should 
punish one for sins which another committed ; wherefore the Scripture ex- 
pressly asserts that punishment passed over from the first pair [to us, am 
ante-natal] guilt intervening.” See Riveti Opp. Tom. IIL pp. 809 , 810 , 816 , 
817 , 818 , for most of the preceding quotations. 

Futile is the attempt to evade the preceding argument by the plea, 
that the word guilt, reatus , denotes a mere liableness or exposure to 
punishment It has this meaning sometimes, but not in the statement 
of the Calvinistic theory. For, first, we are said to be guilty (m) 
of Adam’s crime and also exposed to his punishment ; guilty of his 
fault and likewise of his death $ exposed and obligated (obnoxii et 
obligati) to suffer his penalty. In the second place, the ambiguous 
word reaius is not the only word used in the argument. Turretin 
repeatedly affirms that the gnilt of Adam’s sin “ passes over to all" 
his descendants, and “ makes them deserving of his punishment" (dig- 
nos poena ea). Inst. Theol. Pars I. pp. 678, 690. Lubbertus and 
others write, 4t The same guilt [realum with Adam’s] or which is the 
same thing , the same crime [delictum] by which guilt is incurred, is 
imputed to all his posterity Riv. Opp. III. 809. Thirdly, the argu- 
ment requires that the word guilt, as used in this theory, have its 
appropriate meaning of moral ill-desert. Substitute the phrase “ expo- 
sure to punishment" for the word 44 guilt" in the preceding quotations, 
and they become mock-logic. 44 Tou cannot but perceive," says Au- 
gustine to Julian, 44 how unjust it would be to inflict punishment where 
there is no — [exposure to punishment? That will never do, but] 
guik” i. e. ill-desert. Does the Westminster Confession speak of tha 
exposure to punishment whereby we are exposed to punishment, when 
it speaks of the guilt whereby we are bound over to the wrath of God ? 
If the word guilt be thus emptied of its moral import, the reasoning 
of the CalvinMo divines on this theme must go for little or nothing. 
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T^is third principle being admitted, that a moral offence has been 
justly imputed to men before their own personal existence, it follows 
that they most have sinned before they began to exist personally. 
If it be punitive justice which sends upon us our first calamities, then 
we deserve those calamities, and if we deserve them, then we deserve 
to have a moral offence imputed to us, and if we merit tins impute* 
tion, then we must have committed that offence. This is the logical 
sequence, whether it have or have not been adopted by thoee who 
admit the premise. Now has it been adopted ? It was an old Jew- 
ish notion that all his descendants existed in the body of Adam. 
Tertu Ilian, who believed in the propagation of the soul, asserted that 
all human beings formed a part of the first man, and sinned in him. 
Ambrose and some other fathers asserted the same ; but Augustine, 
influenced in part by a Realistic philosophy, in part by the Rabbinical 
fancies, in part also by the Vulgate’s mistranslation of Rom. 5: 12, 
“in whom all have sinned,” reduced the theory of our oneness with 
Adam to a more definite form, and made it a standard doctrine of the 
church. He repeats in a hundred different ways, that Adam was ail 
men, and all men were Adam ; they and he forming one person, he 
being the entire human race, his act being theirs, and they winning in 
him. Wiggers, in his Historical Presentation of Augustinism and 
Pelagianism, has clearly exhibited this predominating theory. In 
accordance with it, as it has been more or less modified, we find among 
the divines of and after the Reformation, unnumbered testimonies to 
the doctrine that, in the language of the learned Thomas Boston, 
“ Adam’s sin is imputed to us because it is ours ; for God doth not 
reckon a thing ours which is not so.” 1 Our tin precedes the imputa- 
tion, and the imputation does not precede the sin. If we were re- 
garded as guilty before we had sinned, we should be so regarded by 
a mistake, but Omniscience cannot err. 

Chamierus teaches, that “ all men are not only made sinners by Adam, 
but also are said to have sinned in him, which is a very different Aina. 9 u It 
is certain both that all men are constituted really unrighteous by Aaam, and 
all the faithful are constituted really righteous by Christ” Bishop Davenant 
says, that “ the sin of Adam is imputed to us for our condemnation, no less 
than if it were something formally inhering in us.” But, on what principle 
can Adam’s sin be rightly ascribed to us, just as if (aequo, pariter) we had 
actually committed it, unless we did really tin in him r m explaining Rom. 5i 
12, W. Musculus says : 44 Some interpret the words, 4 all have sinned, bo mean, 
4 all have been ruined, or virtually made tinners, on account of [Adam’s] 
offence.’ This is indeed true. But still nothing forbids our underatanding 
by the words, the fact that all men existing in Adam's loins, did sin in Ms 
actual tin.” Hundreds of times it is said by the standard Calvinistic writ- 

1 Boston’s Body of Divinity, Vol. I. pp. 901, 309, 911, etc. 
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era, 44 We were in Adam’s loins when he sinned/’ “ we sinned while we were 
in his loins,” “ we sinned with him and in him,” “ the whole race were de- 
posited in him,” 44 God placed ns all in his body as a mass,” “ all his posterity 
sinned when he sinned, with him and by him, for all were comprehended in 
him.” The following expression of John Junius has been generally credited, 
and is but one specimen of a large class : “ In the sum of the matter, all the 
Reformed Churches agree, and teach with unanimous consent, agreeably to 
the sacred Scriptures and the general opinion of antiquity, that the sin of 
Adam was not a personal one, but was the sin of the whole human race, 
since this race was included in his loins, and it sinned in him the first parent 
of all, and the root of the entire human family.” A volume might be filled 
with the repetitions of the following argument of Occitanus : 44 As the Le» 
vites who were to descend from Abraham, paid tithes in the person of their 
father, fas the Aposde teaches in Heb. 7: 9,) although they ought to receive 
tithes afterwards from their brethren ; so likewise men who ought by natural 
generation to descend from Adam, were made guilty in the loins of their 
rather, and were condemned to suffer the punishment of his disobedience ; 
for his fall was the general fall of men who m the loss sustained by their an- 
cestor, lost all the ncbes with which they ought (debuissent) to have been 
endowed.” Meisnerus teaches, that 44 the am of Adam was not personal, 
but universal, and was the act of the entire race, which existed in nim as in 
a common stock, and therefore sinned at the same time with him, and died ” 
(or was condemned). Martin Bucer teaches that infants are rightly repre- 
sented as having sinned, and “ since on account of that fault of disobedience 
which they all committed in Adam, they are bom with such profound igno- 
rance that they cannot understand the precepts of God their Maker, and 
with such rebellion of nature that they all resist these precepts ; by the same 
law of obedience proposed not so much to Adam the father of the human 
race as to the whole race itself, they are justly condemned.” Nothing can be 
plainer than the words of Turretin, (Inst TheoL Pars I. p. 680), speak- 
ing of the common punishments which flow to us as well as to Adam from 
the first sin, — They “ cannot justly be inflicted, unless there be supposed a 
common law and a common guilt; fin- if the punishment of the broken cov- 
enant be extended to all, the covenant also and the law ought to extend to 
afl.” The remark of Zanchius is often repeated, that 44 the command, to- 
gether with its penalty, was not addressed to the person of Adam alone, but 
to the whole human family .” 44 As God,” says Francis Junius, 44 in the order 
of his creation placed the whole human race in Adam by nature, so in the 
order of his justice, he said to the whole human race in Adam, (in whom we 
sinned,) In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” And not 
only did all men transgress the law enforced upon them in our first parent, 
but also all men transgressed it voluntarily in him.” This peculiar metaphy- 
sics was pushed along in a straight line ; and it is often said that 44 all men 
lost their freedom by sinning, of their own accord, in Adam. (See the fifth 
subdivision of the following, the second head.) Some excellent divines have 
gone so for as to teach not only that we willed to eat the forbidden fruit, but 
even had natural power to avoid willing it ! Our ante-natal sin is described 
in numerous other forms. It is affirmed in scores of instances, that all men 
must have participated in the first offence, because “ a just participation in 
toe punishment of that sin^ presupposes a participation in the sin itself.” 
Thus, toe proof of the doctrine accompanies the statement of it. 4< Original 
sin, as well in Adam &s in his posterity,” we are told by Silesras, 44 includes 
these three deadly evils, the actual fonlt, legal guilt, or penalty of death, and 
toe depravation or deformity of nature. For these meet together around 
the first sin in toe parent and ih his posterity ; with this difference only, that 
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Adam Binning, was the principal agent committing the fault, deserving the 
penalty, casting off the image of God, and corrupting himself, [while] all 
these belong to his posterity, by participation, 1 imputation, and generation 
from a corrupted parent" “ In the mass, they (his posterity) committed the 
name sin, and therefore it is imputed to all." For, says Fewbomius, u it is 
repugnant to the Divine justice, that any one should be a partaker in an- 
other's punishment, without a participation (uotvwvitf) in that other's fault " 
and then he proceeds to show, that if Adam’s posterity did not partake of 
his sin, they would not be ill-deserving, and if not ill-deserving, they could 
not be equitably punished. 44 By what right,* says Scultetas, 44 are the de- 
scendants punished for the sin of their ancestors r Panl answers, 4 Because 
all sinned in the first parents.' " (See Riveti Opp., Tom. III. pp. 799, 800, 
804-8, 810-12, 814-17.) In like manner, the great Qoenstedt (TbeoL Di- 
dac., Pars II. p. 58) declares that 44 not only the first parents were the sub- 
jects of the first sin, but also all of tbeir descendants,” and he also says, that 
“ not by a bare imputation, nor at all events by imitation, are we constituted 
sinners by Adam's crime, but also by the imputation of real guilt, and by 
propagation of natural depravity, and by participation in actual fault And 
therefore the proximate cause why, the first man sinning, all his posterity 
have sinned, is the existence of the whole human species in the person of 
the first man." This is the reason why 44 God imputes the sin at Adam to 
them, most justly, for their condemnation ." Our own President Edwards 
(Works II. p. 544, 546, 558, etc.) affirms, that Adam and all bis posterity 
constituted 44 as it were, one complex person, or one moral whole." u And 
therefore the sin of the apostasy » not theirs, merely because God imputes 
It to them, but it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground Goa im- 
putes it to them." He appeals to Stapfer, who teaches that 44 the sin of the 
posterity, on account of their consent, and the moral view in which they are 
to be taken, is the same with the sin of Adam, not only in kind, but in num- 
ber ; therefore, the sin of Adam is rightly imputed to his posterity." Stap- 
fer also affirms that the 44 chief divines ” are of the same mind with him. 

Let not the reader feel bewildered by this recital, for the theory 
which he is considering is often called “ the simplicity of the faith," 
and all doubts concerning it are stigmatised as the results of 44 phi- 
losophizing ; and as signs of a propensity “ obUquh pdagianxzere " 
Suffer then a word or two of further explanation. 

We shall always misinterpret the old authors, unless we be mindful 
of the distinction between the personal existence of men as individuals, 
and their common existence in their progenitor. Thus many authors 
who contend for our real ill-desert on account of Adam’s sin, do yet 
insist that we are thus ill-deserving not “ personally," but only in our 
“ common" union with him, not “ individually " but “originally," not 
^formally" bat by a “real imputation," not “separately" but “vir- 
tually," “potentially," “radically," “seminally," “ hereditarily," etc. 
It is as real an ill-desert as if it were a separate one. In one respect 
the first sin is properly our own (cqjosque est proprium) ; in a dif- 


* The partaker, the accomplice, the accenory; is thought to be aa really eat 1 
p&ble as the primary offender! 
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fcrent respect it is properly the sin of another person. In one view 
it is a foreign sin ; in a different view it is ours. In one aspect it 
belongs to Adam alone ; in another aspect it belongs to us as really 
as to him. It is not common to others in such a sense that it is not 
our own, nor is it our own in such a sense that it is not common to 
others. Therefore, says Lansbergius, “ we are not guilty on account 
of a sin in which we have no participation (alienum), but on account 
of a sin which is our own (proprium) committed while we were in 
Adam’s loins,” etc. When some of the old Calvinists assert, there- 
f fore, that we could not have actually sinned thousands of years before 

our birth, they mean that we could not then have sinned in our dis- 
tinct personality ; but they do not mean that we were then free from 
fault; and the demerit which existed in us as parts of Adam, is now 
u communicated,” “ propagated,” “ transferred ” to us as separate indi- 
viduals. See Riveti, Opp. Tom. IIL pp. 807, 808, 809, 815, etc. 
And Turretin says, in repeated instances, that the covenant in which 
we were involved with Adam, was a “moral” covenant, that Adam’s 
sin was “ morally ” communicated to us, that his sinful choice although 
not ours personally, was ours “ morally .” 1 The whole dispensation 
P with regard to the fall is a moral one. The judgment of God is a 

moral judgment. We need not suppose, then, that Turretin contra- 
dicts himself when he affirms, that our sin in Adam was not a moral 
one, i. e. in the sense of its being blameworthy in our own persons , 
just as it was not voluntary in the sense of its being our own individ- 
ual, separate volition.* 

Here, now, is the old theory of imputation; and in the third place 
let us inquire how it can be reconciled with the doctrine which we 
have previously (see pp. 607, 608, above) described as the true one. 
If we regard the old theory as expressed in literal terms, it cannot be 
harmonised with the truth. No one ever pretended that it could be. 
It is false, belonging neither to the theology of a sound intellect, nor 
to that of a right heart. But still, many who contend for this theo- 
retic error have substantially, at least in their practical meditations, 
the same general faith with those who receive die pure truth, just as 
two men may have substantially the same nature, although one has, 
and the other has not, a horn growing out of his head. 

But, this is not all; for, in the first place, 'the -ground-principle 
which sustains this theory of our literal ill-desert for Adam’s sin, is 
at times abandoned by the advocates of it, and the ground-principle 


1 Theol. Inst Pars L pp. 678, 679, 686, 689, 690. a lb. p. 71G. 
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of the opposite doctrine is at times sanctioned by them. Their self- 
contradiction weakens the influence of their theory. In fact, their 
theory, so far forth as it is contradicted, is the same with its opposite. 
Its spirit is at last exchanged for that of its antagonist Thus, when 
the question is put, how does God exercise retributive justice rather 
than sovereignty toward us, in causing us to suffer for a crime, long 
since consummated in Eden, we are often told that God imputed this 
crime to us partly because we are and were “ of one blood ” with 
Adam, i. e. we have and have had a “ natural union ” with him, bat 
principally because God “ willed ” to form a covenant with Adam, 
according to which, the first man was to act for all his descendants, 
and his sin was to become theirs. 1 In part, and in chief part, then, 
his sin is imputed to us, because we were comprehended in the cov- 
enant which God made with Adam before the fall. Some divines 
go further still, and suppose this covenant to be the whole ground of 
the imputation. Adam represented us, and so we sinned in him, not 
naturally, but “ representatively.” Did we at that time deserve to 
be thus exposed to ruin ? Did we really merit our subjection to the 
peril (how great, the Deity well knew) of that fall ? Had we sinned 
in Adam before his sin ? Surely this covenant was made not by re- 
tributive justice toward us, but by sovereign benevolence toward the 
universe. It constituted (according to the theory as now modified) 
a main reason for the justice of ascribing to us that ancient crime, 
and making us ill-deserving on account of it Now, of course, the 
reason or ground for this justice, precedes and is distinct from the 
justice itself. It is a reason of sovereignty preparing the way for a 
strict retribution. That Turretin here supposed it to be a sovereign 
arrangement, is obvious from his pleading the authority of Calvin, 
who says, as often elsewhere ; u Whence is it that the fall of Adam 
involves without remedy so many nations with their infant children 
in eternal death, unless because it so seemed good to Jehovah ? De- 
cretum quidem horribile fateor.” * This general ruin occurred, says 
Calvin on Job xiv, “ because we were all included in his [Adam’s] 
person by the will of God.” Even the same gentleman who ‘ shrinks 
from the idea that God in mere sovereignty inflicts the most tremen- 
dous evils upon us,’ does yet in the same breath confess that God in- 
flicts these evils by virtue of a “ covenant in which by a benevolent 
appointment of God we were included.” 3 This benevolent appoint- 
ment is a sovereign appointment ; for all our Father’s sovereignty is 

i Turretini Inst. Theol., Pars I. pp. 678, 679. 

8 Cal. Inst., Lib. II. Cap. XXTTT. § 7. 8 Bib. Repertory, VoL VL p. 465. 
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benevolence, and all his specific benevolence is sovereignty. And so 
the Reviewer comes at the end of a sentence, to the same principle 
from which he recoiled at the beginning. Onr calamities hang sus- 
pended on the sovereign purpose of Heaven, we say, directly ; he 
says, indirectly ; we say, without any intervening links ; he says, 
with the intermediate links of imputation, guilt, etc. We say that 
infants are exposed to their first calamities, by the sovereign consti- 
tution of their Maker. The Reviewer says, that this would be un- 
just, but infants must first be charged with a sin which they never 
personally committed ! They cannot be treated justly unless accused 
of a crime which was perpetrated in a place which they never saw, 
and at a time which preceded the birth of their first-born ancestor ! 
We then ask, why are they so accused ? Because they were com- 
prehended in the covenant with Adam, says the Reviewer. But we 
press the question, why were they thus comprehended ? Because 
they deserved to be ? Here the Reviewer is compelled to admit the 
distinctive principle of the New England theology, and to abandon 
the distinctive principle of his own ; and the only dispute is, whether 
we shall come a few minutes sooner or a few minutes later to the 
same thing, i. e. to the Divine Sovereignty. So far forth, then, he 
has united the two schemes, by dismissing the genetic principle of 
his favorite one. Now, we might ask, what kind of ill-desert is that 
which is occasioned within us by a sovereign arrangement, irrespec- 
tively of our personal fault ? We can understand how a wise parent 
may afflict ns, without our antecedent misdemeanor ; but to suppose 
that he subjects us to a demerit which precedes all personal disobe- 
dience, is one of the many contradictions involved in this theory, 
which, however, is saved by its contradictions. 1 

Nor is this all ; for in the second place, the doctrine that we are 
literally and morally responsible for Adam’s sin is sometimes alto- 
gether explained away by men who contend for it at other times. 
Not only practical Christians, but even polemic divines, who insist 
upon the justice of imputing to us the sin of Paradise, are often found 
to have forgotten their artificial theory, and to interpret its phrases 
as the mere language of emotion. It is natural for us, creatures of 
feeling, to use such language on so great a theme. Intent upon the 

1 It is an interesting fact that some European divines, staggering under their 
favorite doctrine of a literal imputation, have pronounced it utterly impossible 
to conjecture how or why the Deity has made such an 'imputation, and have 
avowedly resolved the whole into the myBtery of a mere sovereign act, without 
any allusion to our sinning in Adam — naturally or representatively. 
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thought of our intimate connection with Adam, we are unsatisfied 
with calm words, and we exclaim “his blood flows in our reins and 
so our blood once formed a part of his body; his nature has been 
drawn forth into ours and so our nature was once involved in his; 
we were actually in his loins of old; what he did we did; we sinned 
in him, and fell with him in his first transgression . 0 And what do 
we mean by these intense utterances? Nothing more tlum that 
Adam’s offence was the reason why our Sovereign so made us and 
so placed us, as to cause the certainty of our suffering evil, and of our 
uniform sinful preferences. In order to express with emphasis the 
truth that we not only imitate our first progenitor in disobeying God, 
hut likewise that on account of his apostasy, we are fashioned so that 
we sin and are circumstanced so that we suffer, we are sometimes in* 
sited to say, careless of the peril attending suck words, “ God imputes 
to us the transgression of Adam; his anger continues to bum against 
ns for it” Feeling the dreadfulness of the woes to which it has ex- 
posed us, we confess that “we are guilty of the original crime . 9 
Sensitive to the fitness of the arrangement by which we are doomed 
to these evils as the insignia of the hatefulness of that crime, some 
men may venture in certain peculiar moods, upon the strong expres- 
sions, “ We were ill-deserving in that first sin ; we are justly afflicted 
for it.” These afflictions illustrate so vividly the regard of Jehovah 
for his law that we call them by the forcible word, punishment. 
And thus we go on from strength to strength, until some scholastic 
philosopher becomes “ bewildered? and mistakes these vehement ex- 
pressions of feeling for the accurate statements of science. Metamor- 
phosing these poetical and eloquent utterances into the literal language 
of the schools, he constructs his severe system : “ We are justly pun- 
ished for Adam’s sin ; therefore we were ill-deserving in it; there- 
fore we committed it.” 

Now we maintain that while it is natural for a good man to use 
these bold metaphors sometimes in the enforcement of truth, he is un- 
able to persevere in uniformly employing them as literal phrases. 
A theorist may urge himself onward to such a use, while fabricating 
or defending an artificial creed; bat tired nature will give out, and 
in his unguarded moments he will drop his forced logic. His con- 
science may be overborne by the theory during his hours of system- 
making, but it will right itself in his hours of leisure and will reas- 
sert the truth. While, then, we concede that many theologians have 
believed that our moral guilt for the Paradisiacal crime is a legitimate 
inference from our suffering on account of it, we still maintain that 
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these theologians have often abandoned this belief in their hours of 
clearer vision, and of religious as distinct from controversial interest. 
Not seldom have they lost their hold of it in their controversies even. 
As a theory, it is too absurd to be retained in the mind without an un- 
natural effort, and such an effort must be intermittent. Accordingly, 
in all their theological treatises, we detect the frequent signs of a “ fal- 
ling away.” Expelled nature forces herself back. While they 
framed a logical theory on the strict import of justice, ill-desert and 
punishment, they often exchanged this import during their practical 
reflections, for a looser meaning ; justice being a sense of fitness, guilt 
and ill-desert being a ^ exposure to evil ; 1 and punishment being 
the fit evil, and thus they often rested in that wise and deep scheme 
of truth which, since thier time, has been defended by the ablest of 
our New England divines. 

And now, in defiance of Blairs Rhetoric , or, as the Reviewer says 
(in the language of feeling), “the Scotch Principal’s dull lectures,” 
we forewarn our readers that we are going to be interesting. Our 
critic says that the author whom he condemns, “ has undertaken a 
great work ” in attemping to reconcile opposing sects and creeds, and 
he adds : “ when we reflect on what is necessarily even though uncon- 
sciously [?] assumed in this attempt, when we raise our eyes to the 
height to which it is necessary the author should ascend before all 
these things could appear alike to him, we are bewildered.” * But so 
far as this “fundamental” doctrine of imputation is concerned we see 
no valid reason why our critic should be thus bewildered . For he 
himself goes further than we go in “ explaining away ” the ancient 
creeds. While we affirm that often the standard Calvinistic divines 
disown the doctrine of our proper ill-desert for the first sin, he affirms 
that they never believed the doctrine ; that in their writings the sin 
of Adam “ is never said to be in us (truly sin) vere peccatum /* the 
guilt of it is not said to arise “out of the moral character” of men ; 
it is not moral guilt ; it is not even so much as & fit exposure to pun- 
ishment, but a mere exposure to it; the phrases, “ we sinned in Adam,” 
“were sinners in him,” were “ill-deserving,” have “demerit,”* etc., 
do not imply our “ moral pollution,” express nothing with regard to 

1 Often, at least, the word guilt meant not a mere exposure to evil, but a fit 
exposure. 

* Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. p. 526. 

• One of these phrases is “ ought” "ought not,” as we have seen above. Of 
eonne, if the Reviewer explains all these words as figurative, he will give the 
same explanations of imputed righteousness, etc. 

53 * 
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oar u moral turpitude.” Notwithstanding all that we hare heard 
about the sin of Adam being “ transfused,” “ transferred,” “ p a ssing 
over,” being “ communicated to us,” he denies that Calvinists, as a 
class, have ever believed in “a transfer of moral character.” And 
as to our oneness with Adam, which formerly was so “ mystical” and 
“ mysterious,” the Reviewer sweeps away all the mystery of it, and 
says that it is and was all a figure of speech. “ We were in Adam,” 
he remarks, “ as Levi was in Abraham. Was this literally ? y — u We 
‘ were in hhn as branches in a root,’ ‘ as the members are in the head.’ 
Well, what does this mean ? Literal oneness ? Surely not. Does 
every writer who speaks of a father as the root of his family, hold to 
the idea of a 1 literal oneness’ between them ? You may make as 
little or as much as you please out of such figurative expressions 
taken by themselves.” 1 Now Turretin, who according to our Re- 
viewer, “ is universally regarded as having adhered strictly to the 
common Calvinistic system,” denies that the words in Heb. 7: 9 “ in- 
timate a tropical and figurative thing, as if Levi were said to have 
been tithed only in a figure and not properly in Abraham.” 1 Here 
then is a figurative ill-desert s and a figurative sin, which is in plain 
truth (vere) no sin at all, the punishment for it therefore cannot be 
a moral, but must be a figurative punishment ; and the justice which 
inflicts it cannot be a moral, but must be a figurative justice ; and 
that moral attribute of God which is justice only by a metaphor, must 
be his sovereign benevolence. So far as the “ substance of doctrine” 
is concerned, the Reviewer admits all that we can ask of him. He 
denies all that we deny. He avows every article of the Pelagianism 
which he has discovered in the Convention sermon in regard to im- 
puted guilt. If that sermon “ eviscerates” the ancient standards, its 
Reviewer does so yet more fatally. Very true ; he insists that Ad- 
am’s sin is ours, but still not “ personally or properly that it is im- 
puted to us, but not so as to be a “ ground of remorse.” 4 In what 
way then is the first sin imputed to us ? Only in this way ; “ we are 
regarded and treated as sinners” on account of it, while it never af- 
fects our “ moral character.” 4 But how are we, while not sinners, 
regarded as sinners by him who regards all men precisely as they 

1 Bib. Repertory, YU. p. 436, For the preceding references, see pages 413, 
414, 415, 422, 424, 426, 434, 436—438, etc., end Dr. Hodge on Rom. 5: 12, eq. 

1 Turret. Theol. Pars I. p. 687. 

* We are not responsible for the word figurative in this connection. The Re- 
viewer has forced it upon ns. See Convention Sermon, pp. 8,41, 2d Pamph. Ed. 

4 Dr. Hodge’s Com. on Rom. p. 221, 1st Ed. • Ibid. p. 226. 
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are ? The Reviewer modifies again, and says that “ miking mart is 
meant by the imputation of sin than to cause one man to bear the 
iniquity [i. e. the punishment] of another. 1 But how are we pan* 
ished for that primal transgression ? In any way which implies that 
we are blamed for it by the Deity ? No. Or condemned by our own 
conscience ? No. Are we punished in the “ most rigid and proper 
meaning” of the term? No. In what sense then? We are made 
to suffer evil “ by a Judge, in execution of a sentence, and with a 
view to support the authority of the law.”* But was He literally 
the moral judge of us, while we were only figuratively in existence ? 
Was it literally a moral sentence, addressed to us centuries before we 
had any moral desert ? Was it a moral law literally applied to us as 
moral beings, while we were moral beings only by a bold figure of 
speech ? If the Reviewer regards all this as literal, he contradicts 
himself. Besides, when was this punishment inflicted upon us, irre- 
spectively of our own sin ? At a period preceding our personal life ; 
for, says Dr. Hodge, “ eternal misery is [not] inflicted on any man 
for the sin of Adam, irrespective of inherent depravity or actual 
transgression.” That first “ sin was the ground of the loss of the 
divine favor, the withholding of divine influence, and the consequent 
corruption of our nature.”* And when does he suppose that this 
corruption of our nature begins ? With the very beginning of that 
nature itself. The punishment therefore must be logically, if not 
chronologically, antecedent to this beginning, for our corruption is 
consequent to the punishment. But how can one be punished in the 
order of nature before one’s existence ? And what kind of a sin is 

1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI. pp. 459, 462, 472. Hodge’s Com. on Rom., First 
Ed. p. 226, etc. 

8 Bib. Repertory, VII. p. 442. The dispute turns chiefly on this word, punish- 
ment, and is merely verbal. We suppose the punishment which God inflicts to be 
moral, and to imply the ill-desert of the person punished. The old writers often 
used the word loosely to denote any evil inflicted by God for the purpose of im- 
proving the character of his subjects, or of sustaining the honor of his law. Thus 
Calvin says that “ creation bears part of the punishment deserved by man,” Inst. 
Lib. IL Cap. I. $ 5. And again, Com. on Rom. 8: 21, 44 All created filings in 
themselves blameless, both on earth and in the visible heaven, undergo punish- 
ment for our sins ; for it has not happened through their own fault that they are 
liable to corruption.” Can we doubt that men are punished for Adam’s crime, 
and that Christ was punished for oars, when the term is used with this loose sig- 
nification ? The Hopkinsians will agree with the Calvinists, except on the pro- 
priety of using an important word with so much looseness in a didactic treatise j 
for in this vague sense God punishes as a Sovereign. 

• Hodge’s Com. on Romans, First Ed. p. 229. 
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that which will not be followed by the second death, unless some 
other sin be added ? It is a putative punishment, as the sin which 
occasions it is a putative sin. It is no proper punishment at alL 
The whole is a metaphorical, and in some states of mind an interest- 
ing mode of expressing the solemn truth, that God as a Sovereign 
has connected our destiny with Adam's character. We agree with 
our Reviewer, so far forth as he advocates the distinctive theology of 
New England. Nothing but a reverence for our mothmr tongue pre- 
vents us from saying with him, what we believe as “ substantially ” as 
he does : “ That there is a very just and proper (?) sense in which 
we should repent of the sin of Adam we readily admit ; and are per- 
fectly aware that old writers insist much upon the duty. Not, how- 
ever, on the principle that his sin is personally ours, or that its moral 
turpitude is transferred from him to us ; but on the principle that a 
child is humbled and grieved at the misconduct of a father." 1 Now 
this use of humility for penitence, of grieving for repenting, is in- 
tensely figurative ; it belongs to the theology of the heart, and in a 
didactic treatise would be condemned by Dr. Blair. 

We do not mean to imply, that we always find our Reviewer in 
agreement with ourselves, or with himself. For, like other men, cir- 
cumvented with technical, especially when figurative, terms, he often 
becomes entangled in them, so as to plunge into an error like that of 
our moral guilt for sinning before the flood, lie has a sliding scale 
of definitions, down which he lapses from the high Calvinism of 
other times, into the biblical Calvinism of New England. At least 
five meanings of imputation are given by him. First, we find that 
manly one by which imputation is the antecedent ground of our being 
regarded and treated otherwise than we are in ourselves. This is 
Dr. Owen’s view ; and according to it, the imputation includes two 
things, the “ grant or donation of a property,” and then the consequent 
“ dealing with us according unto that which is so made ours.” 2 Thus, 
our Reviewer says, “His [Christ’s] merit is so given, reckoned, 
or imputed to them, that they are regarded and treated as right- 

1 Bib. Repertory, Yol. VII. pp. 460, 461. This article is universally imputed 
to our Reviewer. 

* Owen’s Works. Yol. XI. p. 207, etc. It is a great mistake of modern writers 
to suppose that, according to the old standards, imputation of holiness or sin, is 
merely the regarding and treating of men as if they were holy or sinful. Im- 
putation involves the ground of their being thus regarded and treated. See 
Riveti Opp., Tom. III. pp. 799, 806, 812-16, etc.; also Gill’s Body of Divinity, 
Vol. I. p. 522, and Andrew Fuller’s Works, Vol. III. p. 722. 11 To bear the pun- 
ishment of sin, is not the same as to have sinned ” in Adam, says Bucer. 
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eons.” 1 To be 80 regarded and treated, follows the imputation. But, 
secondly, we find that this grant or donation is dropped, and imputation 
comes to mean merely the result, the regarding and treating us other- 
wise than we are in ourselves. 1 But, thirdly, even this is soon modified, 
and the imputation of the first sin means the regarding us sinful, in 
such a way, or so far forth, as to treat us like sinners. 9 Still, fourthly, 
we have a new amendment, and this imputation is “nothing more 
nor less 1 * than for one man to bear the iniquity [i. e. the punishment] 
ef another.” 4 And then, fifthly, we learn that the word punishment 
is not used here in its “most strict and rigid” meaning, and does not 
imply any moral demerit in us.* Now, we avow before the wide 
world our hearty belief that our ancestor’s crime is so communicated 
to us, that we are regarded and treated as sinners on account of it $ 
by all which we mean simply that we are regarded and treated as 
sinners for it; by which we mean that we are regarded smfhl 
only so far as to be treated like sinners ; by which we mean no 
more than that we are punished for it ; by which we mean, of 
length, that we are not punished in the most proper sense, but are 
merely afflicted with evils which are designed by our Judge to vindi- 
cate the sanctity of the law broken, not by ourselves, but by Adam. 
And thus, after so long a time, we come out of this forest of improper 
terms, venerable for its shade, and bewildering by its mazes, into 
the dear and open sunshine, where both the Reviewer and the author 
meet and walk in the same straight path of New England theology. 
When out of the underbrush of that forest, neither of them looks like 
a Pelagian. That word belongs to a “ language of feeling.” Both 
of them adopt “ for substance” the teachings of Emmons and Dwight 
in regard to this theme. Soon after that amiable and excellent di- 
vine had gone home to his kindred in the skies, the Princeton Re- 
view contained an elaborate criticism upon “ old Dr. Emmons,” as it 
denominated the venerable saint, and while it charged him with 
confusion of ideas,” and of course with “ Pelagianism,” it was com- 
pelled to acknowledge for a time that his doctrine concerning our 
relation to Adam, contains “ the very thing which the old Calvinists 
called the imputation of Adam’s sin,” and that “h is ready nothing 


* Bib. Repertory, Vol. XYIL p. 87. Dr. Hodge on Rom., p. 228, first ed 

* Dr. Hodge on Rom., p. 821, etc.. 

* Dr. Hodge on Rom., p. 226. “ Bor if the word [impute] means so to ascribe 
an action to a man as to treat him as the author of it" 

4 Bib. Repertory, YoL YL p. 459. * Bib. Repertory, YoL YX p. 441. 
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short of the impatation of his first sin.” 1 Now that doctrine of Em- 
mons is in essence the same which we have advocated in this discus- 
sion, (Bib. Sac. Vm. pp. 174-5) ; but our doctrine is Pelagianism 
according to the Princeton Review, and therefore, according to the 
same authority, Pelagianism “ is nothing short of” Augustinism on 
this “ fundamental” doctrine, and contains u the very thing which the 
old Calvinists meant and hence our Reviewer lapses in one point 
when he says of our own assertions : " It is now asserted, for the 
first time, so far as we know, since the world began, that these two 
modes of representation [the Augustinian and Pelagian] mean the 
same thing.” 3 When did the world begin ? Eight years before the 
sermon was conceived to which that assertion has been falsely imput- 
ed, the Princeton Review asserted, (and not for the first time, so far 
as we know), that the doctrine which is now termed Pelagian means 
“ nothing short” of the doctrine which is now termed Calvinistic. 
For ourselves we have uniformly believed that Pelagianism differs 
in essence from theories like those of Dwight and Spring, and that 
while the old Calvinists have, as practical Christians, been satisfied 
with such theories, they have as metaphysicians demanded a different 
scheme. 

The learned Reviewer is in a trilemma. Either he believes that 
the old Calvinists, acting as logicians and as practical men, said what 
they meant in literal terms ; in which case he contradicts himself ; 
or, secondly, he believes, that as logicians, they said literally what 
they meant, and as practical men, they merged their language into 
bold figures ; in which case he agrees with the proscribed sermon, 
and this will never do ; or, thirdly, he believes, that both as logicians 
and as practical men, they used the language of their creeds as in- 
tensely figurative ; in which case, he is as much more latitudinarian 
than the sermon, as he supposes the sermon to be more latitudinarian 
than the system of Dr. GilL And he does in fact go beyond that 
discourse in thus “ philosophizing away ” the ancient standards. For, 
according to his theory, we must conceive of the giants of Calvinism 
as arguing, in their philosophical treatises, that we cannot be rightly 
punished unless we be previously exposed to punishment, that the 
liability to an infliction secures the justness of that infliction, that we 

1 See Bib. Repertory, XIV. pp. 543, 544. That Review also avers that Dr. 
Emmons and all the New Divinity men “ not only reject the doctrine, but speak 
of it in the same contemptuous manner as did the Pelagians,*’ p. 542. This is 
only one specimen of the self-contradictions into which a 11 figurative theology” 
winds Its course. * Bib. Repertory, XXm. 128. 
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should not hare been thus “ exposed to punishment,” i* e. guilty, un- 
less we had “ sinned in Adam ; ” or* which is the same thing, unless 
we had been “ treated as sinners ; ” or, which is the same thing, unless 
we had been punished ! And did the sturdy Calvinism of the schools 
swing thus backward and forward in an incessant motion, without 
progress ? Did those stern metaphysicians think that they were in- 
ferring man’s exposure to punishment, i. e. his guilt, from the fact that 
man was punished, i. e. was treated as a sinner ? 1 If so, then we 
have a new proof of the tendency of bold metaphors to u bewilder ” a 
theorist? In his Commentary on Romans 5: 12, “ Wherefore as by 
one man,” etc., Dr. Hodge has exhibited what he regards as the 
metaphysical, as well as the practical, view of those dialectical writ- 
ers. The word “ sin,” in the first phrase, u by one man sin entered 
into the world,” means imputed sin, and thus the entire phrase means, 
“ On his [Adam’s] account all men are regarded and treated as sin- 
ners ! ” * The word “ death ” in the phrase, u and death by sin," 
means “ the penalty of the law, or the evils threatened as the pun- 
ishment of sin.” 1 “Of course, as sin means imputed sin, this second 
phrase means : Because all men are regarded and treated as sinners, 
L e. punished, therefore all men are exposed to “ the penalty of the 
law, or the evils threatened as the punishment of sin.” The third 
phrase, “ and so death passed upon all men ,” means, u All men became 
exposed to penal evils, or the penalty due to sin.” 4 The fourth 
phrase, u for that all have sinned,” means, “ All men are regarded 
and treated as sinners!” 6 Combining, then, the four phrases, we 
have the following argument : On account of one man, all men are 
regarded and punished as sinners ; and because they are regarded 
and punished as sinners, they are subjected to punishment ; and so 
all men become exposed to punishment, because all men are regarded 
and punished as sinners ! Now, if this be the didactic Calvinism of 
the creeds, can we blame the New England writers for aiming to 
clear up the phraseology of those creeds ? And can we avoid the 
necessity of admitting, that a calm intellect would never have devised 
such a metaphorical style for repeating over and over the same idea, 
and also that “ the well schooled divine may , although he seldom does , 
escape the confusing (‘ bewildering’) influence of this ambiguous no- 
menclature T 9 (Conv. Serm., p. 567.) Is it not true by our Reviewer's 

1 Even in their practical meditations, they did not always thus denude their 
argument of meaning, but used justice, etc., for fitness, etc. See pp. 618, 621, above. 

2 Com. on Rom, First ed. pp. 180, 190. 6 lb., pp. 180, 190. 

6 lb., p. 181. 6 lb., p. 183. 
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own showing, that if men be over-charmed with favorite words, they 
will see Pelagianism where thesp words are missed, and if they only 
hear the grateful sounds they will care too little for the “ substance of 
doctrine, and will be sometimes led to nullify the internal signs of 
inspiration, by emasculating the vigorous thought which it embodies ? 
The plain fact is, that our Reviewer does not often venture to ex- 
pose the old theory of imputation ; nor even to state the biblical truth 
in the dear language of Mr. Stuart and Mr. Barnes, and he there* 
fore hides the doctrine within a nest of technical terms. He uses 
the ancient phraseology, and denudes it of its theoretic meaning; he 
tadtly yields to the objections of New England divines, but like the 
ancient buyer, he cries, “ it is naught, it is naught,” and hurls at these 
divines the hard epithets of Neology, Rationalism, Rohr, and espe- 
cially Pelagius ; and all this, while he likens himself to “a man be- 
hind the walls of Gibraltar, or of Ehrenbreitstein.” Bib. Repertory, 

xxm. p. 319. 

Having now seen that the old writers, in their better hoars, have 
been wont to give up their doctrine of a literally imputed sin, let us 
pass to the doctrine of involuntary sin. This indudes the second 
and third parts of original sin, as anciently defined. The three parts 
were, first, our participation in Adam’s offence ; secondly, our invol- 
untary want of original righteousness, and thirdly, our involuntary de- 
pravation of nature, (see pp. 609 — 614 above). These last two divi- 
sions constitute original sin in its more recent and restricted meaning. 
They are sometimes called inherent and passive, in distinction from 
active and imputed transgression. 

In the first place, let us inquire, What is the true doctrine with 
regard to the nature of sin ? Both Inspiration and common sense 
reply : Sin is that which in and of itself, apart from its causes and 
results, deserves to be condemned by the conscience, to be repented 
of, to receive the eternal punishment inflicted by the Judge at the 
last day ; and it consists in the choice or preference of that which the 
conscience requires us to refuse, or in the voluntary refusal of that 
which the conscience requires us to prefer. — When it is said that 
sin is the transgression of the law, the objector replies that sin lies 
deeper than in an outward, overt act. Very true, it involves the 
covert, deep preference for a wrong outward act But the objector 
adds, it lies deeper still ; not in the executive volition but in the in- 
clination, disposition, propensity to choose wrong. Very true. It 
does not lie in the executive volition, but in the inclination, disposi* 
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thm, propensity to choose wrong, provided that these words be used, 
m they often are, to denote a generic choice or preference, lying deeper 
than the specific choices- The objector misrepresents tins doctrine, 
when he supposes that it confines moral agency to the individual, sub- 
ordinate preferences, or, still worse, to the imperative volitions. By 
no means. It asserts that sin consists in all preferences which the 
conscience condemns, and especially in those ultimate governing, pre- 
dominating preferences which are often termed, loosely however, in- 
dination, disposition, propensity. Every choice which the oonsdence 
disapproves, deserves eternal punishment, and it only is sin. Bat the 
objector replies, Sin goes deeper still; it belongs to the man who sins, 
and not to his acts alone. Just so ; fer acts done cannot be conceived 
of. An act of a man is the man himself acting, just as "a form of 
theology is theology in a certain form.” This is the distinctive New 
England divinity. 

The feet that all men previously to Regeneration do sin and only sin 
in all their moral acts, implies, what our consciousness also teaches, 
that there is, lying back of our sinful choices and occasioning them, a 
disordered state of the sensibilities, or an involuntary corruption . 1 
Part of this is called by Storr, Flatt, Reinhard and many others, “ a 
preponderance of the propensities of our nature for the objects and 
pleasures of sense.” The whole of it is called by Turretin, Calvin, 
and others, "vitiosity "the depravation of nature formerly good and 
pure,” "natural, native, hereditary depravity,” the “ disorder of na- 
ture,” the insubordination' of the lower to the higher nature, the dig* 
ease, sickness of the soul, lues, fames, ataxia, etc. A man is sinful in 
harboring, indulging, complying with his evil tendencies, but he is not 
sinful for the mere fact of their natural existence, of their existence an- 
tecedent to his choice. “ Mankind are not themselves to be blamed for 
being born with a depraved nature.” * Still this nature is so odious in 
itself and so pernicious in its influence, that our emotions often prompt 
us to stigmatize it as itself sin . 8 It is wholesome to form this con- 

1 Our critic has more than once confounded this truth with the Pelagian error, 
that all men have a nature precisely like that of Adam before he sinned 1 He 
also declares, p. 311, that in logical accordance with the sermon under review, 
Regeneration “ cannot be the production of a new nature/’ bat must “ consist in 
some act of the soul.” ! A moment’s reflection will convince him. that according 
to that sermon, the nature inclining to mere sin is changed in regeneration into 
a nature inclining to holiness, and that by the omnipotence of the regenerating 
Spirit. 

2 Storr and flatt, B. III. $ 67. 

* “ That inherent depravity is truly and properly sin, is a different intettectaal 
Vol. VIIL No. 31. 54 
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oeption at certain times, even move so than to conceive of corp o real 
ads as themselves blamable, or of a cathedral or a chalice at the 
altar, or a baptismal font as themselves holy.— But these effusions 
of a pious heart are congealed by some into the stiff and literal ex* 
presshms of a theory unlike the preceding. Therefore, 

We will, in the second place, inquire, What is the theory of pas- 
sive, inherent, involuntary sin. Oar Reviewer frankly defines this 
doctrine, when he says, that we have “ an innate, hereditary sinful 
corruption of nature;” that we have derived from Adam w a nature 
not merely diseased, weakened or predisposed to evil, but which is 
‘itself’ as well as ‘all the motions thereof truly and properly sin.'” 1 
Having already admitted that many theologians have believed in our 
moral guilt for the crime of Adam, we also admit that some have 
believed in our moral guilt for the very make of our souls. The two 
themes have been by some indissolubly blended, and it has been* 
therefore, maintained that our inherent as well as our imputed sin is 
ill-deserving, and is justly punishable with the second death. Men 
have spoken of this inherent sin as propagated from parent to child, 
and have characterized it, in this relation, as the sin of nature distinct 
from the sin of person ; “ because the immediate subject of this [pro- 
pagated] sin is not a person, but human nature vitiated by the actual 
transgression of a person ; which nature being communicated to pos- 
terity, there is also communicated in it this inherent corruption. As 
therefore in Adam the person corrupts the nature, so in his posterity 
the nature corrupts the person 

In the third place let us inquire, how can these two theories be har- 
monized? As two theories literally stated they cannot be ; for the no- 
tion of a literally passive sin belongs to the theology neither of a right 
intellect nor of a right heart Still the evangelical system which in- 
cludes the one doctrine, may be essentially like that which includes 


proposition from the statement that it is not properly sin.” Bib. Rep. XXIII. 338. 
In this sentence, as also on p. 341, our Reviewer soberly represents ns as endeav- 
oring to show, that sinful and not sinful mean the same thing ; and in the next 
sentence, that ability and inability mean the same thing 1 No wonder, that, hav- 
ing invented this design for ns, he should find it necessary to say that we made 
use of some German theory to accomplish this design. The truth is, that we 
have represented the word “ cannot” as often meaning the same with “ will not,” 
and the word “ sinful ” as often meaning the same with “ odious and certainly 
Inducing sin.” Does not the Reviewer perceive his misstatements on this sub- 
ject 1 They are but one specimen of the general style of his critique. 

i Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIIL pp. 310, 311, 314, 313. 

8 Turetia, Inst TheoL Elenct Pan L p. 701. 
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the other, just as Homer and Milton were essentially like Virgil and 
Cowper, although the two former were blind, and the two latter could 
see the sunlight. 

But this is not alL We rejoice in the assurance that multitudes 
who believe at times in the strict sinfulness of our involuntary and 
passive states, do still at other and better times contradict themselves, 
merge their proposition back into the mere language of feeling, whence 
it first came out, and then they agree with their adversaries. As 
architecture has been called “ frozen music," so many a scholastic 
proposition may be called frozen eloquence, or poetry which often 
melts again into its primitive and impressive form. The following 
are some proofs of the substantial unity among disputants on this 
theme. 

First, many who insist that our passive sin is the punishment for 
pur imputed sin, do yet often betray a belief that it is not so in any 
proper sense of the terms, for they often affirm that one sin is never 
the punishment of another. What 1 does a pure Father infiiet ini* 
quity upon his children? The very phrase “ God inflicts sin” is, as 
Sir James Mackintosh would say, one of those u uncouth and jarring 
forms of speech not unfitly representing a violent departure from the 
general judgment of mankind." Will a wise God punish sinners by 
sentencing them to sin, the very state which as sinners they love more 
than all things else ! Yet if there is one expression of technical the* 
ologums, more common than another, it is, that God inflicts our in* 
bom iniquity upon us as a punishment for our iniquity in Adam. 
Spiritual death is a punishment for our imputed sin ; our native cor- 
ruption is part of our spiritual death ; this corruption is sin, there* 
fore sin is the punishment of sin. 

Dr. Twiss, the learned Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly, justifies 
the declaration that “ the original sin which the children of Adam contract 
is a punishment of the actual sin committed by the same man." Beza says, 
“ There are three things which make man guilty before God ; first, the fault 
flowing from the fact that we all tinned in the first man ; secondly, the corrup- 
tion which is a punishment of that fault, and was imposed upon Adam as well 
as upon his descendants ,” etc. The renowned Chamierus writes : “ Whence 
also Augustine calls original sin the punishment of the first sin. But how can 
it be a punishment, unless that first sin itself be imputed to us.” Stradtins 
describes “ the actual defection of all the descendants of Adam, who assur- 
edly, in the loins of their progenitor, revolted from God to the devil ; and 
on account of that revolt a corruption or vitiority of nature has been inflicted 
on man by the Deity in just judgment ; both of which make man miserable 
and obnoxious to the anger of God, and to eternal damnation,” etc. etc. See 
Biveti Opp. Tom. HI. pp. 802, 804, 806, 809. Turretin (Inst. Theol. Elenct 
Pars L p. 698) quotes with approbation the words of Peter Martyr, “ when 
he teaches that our original corruption is a punishment for the sin of Adam: 
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* Truly there is no one who doubts,’ says Martyr, 4 that original ain k inflict* 
ed upon us for avenging and punishing the first offence/” Hie learned 
Thomas Boston says (Body of Divinity, Yol. I. p. 80 S) : * This want of ori- 
ginal righteousness is a sin : — it is also a punishment of sin, and suit justly 
inflicted by God.” See also Bp. Burgees on Original Sin, P. L ch. 9. sec. 2. 

Ncrtwithstanding all the ligilt rejected on this subject by New Bng» 
land divines, our Reviewer often adheres to the old representation* 
He says, “ According to this view, hereditary depravity follows m a 
pm cd evil, from Adam’s sin, and is not the ground of its imputation 
to men. This, according to onr understanding of it, is e n ertk i y 
the old Calvinistic doctrine. This is onr doctrine, and the doctrine 
of the standards of our church.” 1 Again, after quoting with appro* 
bation the old Lutheran creeds, which declare that our defects and 
our concupiscence are punishments, the Reviewer sums up the whole 
by saying, “ Hence, the loss of original righteousness, and corruption 
of nature, are penal evils. This, we are persuaded, is the common 
Cahriniatie doctrine on this subject.” 9 He often says, that our native 
corruption is the “effect,” “result,” consequence,” of God’s with- 
drawing Hk Spirit from our race ; and all this is explained by the 
remark : “ We think the position of Storr is perfectly correct, that 
the consequences of punishment are themselves punishment, in so 
toe as they were taken into view by the Judge in passing sentence, 
and came within the scope of his design.” 9 The Reviewer, then, is 
resolute at times in clinging to the old statement that original sin is 
the punishment of sin. But, are there not better hours in which his 
reverence for the moral government of God prevails over this arti- 
ficial logic ? He takes great pains to say in repealed instances, * Wo 
do not teach, however, that sin is the punishment of sin* The pun- 
ishment we suffer for Adam’s sin, is abandonment on the part of God, 
the withholding of Divine influences; corruption is consequent on 
this abandonment.” 4 And what are we to believe? Nose, origins] 
sin is a penal evil, but then “we do not teach that sin is penal? 
Here it is, as Melancthon says, a punishment, but there “we hmrdfy 
teach ” that it is a punishment. (Bib. Rep., Vol. VL p. 456.) In 

1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. YIL p. 410. 

* Rib. Repertory, Yol. YU. p. 430, 431. 

4 Rib. Repertory, Yol. VL p. 4S4. This srtiele is also anaidmoosly me ri ted 
to our Reviewer. 

* Bib. Repertory, Yol. YI. p. 493. It is interesting to remember that Augus- 
tine abounds with repetitions of the remark, that sin is the punishment of sin; seo 
Wiggers’s Hist Presentation, Ch. Y. VL Pdaym doited it. What does oar 
Reviewer infer, whenever he detects a Hew England dlviaa in say agree*** 
with Pelagias? 
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conflict with one objection, original sin is “ truly and properly sin, 1 * 
deserving the Divine wrath ; in conflict with another, it is a conse- 
quence of a penal abandonment ; and with still another, the foreseen 
intended consequence of a punishment is itself a punishment; but 
still, human nature at last breaks down this frail metaphysics, and 
the Reviewer has the manliness to avow that “ sin is not the punish- 
ment of sin.” We knew that he did not practically believe it to be 
a real punishment, when he asserted that it was so. A good man 
can never hold out in such a belief. He may adopt various modes 
of explaining his inconsistencies, but the true mode is to confess that 
a pious heart triumphs over erring syllogisms. If any pious divine 
should venture to say in his prayers , 1 “ Thou hast inflicted sin upon 
me, as a punishment for my having a previous sin imputed to me,” he 
would mean that the primal sin was imputed to him in a figure, and 
the inflicted sin is likewise metaphorical, and the punishment is 
equally a trope, and the solemn import of the whole is, that a holy 
Sovereign, in testimony of his opposition to Adam’s crime, has en- 
tailed appropriate evils upon all Adam’s descendants. And in this 
style often impressive, but alas ! how far from the “ simplicity of the 
Gospel,” we believe with tears, that our Judge has inflicted a pecu- 
liar kind of sin (i. e. evil) upon us in a peculiar kind of punishment 
(i. e. appropriate suffering), for another kind of sin which was in a 
peculiar way chargeable upon us, before “ the first man-child was 
bom into the world.” 

Secondly, divines who contend that our passive nature is itself sin, 
often disown their doctrine by affirming that God is not the author of 
any sin. This argument is in a short compass. Our Reviewer says, 
u that we have derived from Adam a nature not merely diseased, 
weakened, or predisposed to evil, but which is * itself 9 as well as all 
the motions thereof * truly and properly sin.’ ” * The first question is, 
Who made our nature ? Did Adam create us ? Did we create our- 
selves? The general belief of Calvinists is that God creates every 
human soul. Does not then the involuntary, inborn nature of the 
soul belong to the soul when made ? It is the soul. The Maker of 
the spirit is the Maker of that nature. If that nature be sin itself. 
He is the author of sin. Does our Reviewer, in his calm hours, be- 
lieve that? We presume not. Why not? Only because, in his 
calm hours, he does not believe that our nature as distinct from its 


1 Whatever is strictly true, may be expressed to the God of truth. 
8 Bib. Repertory, Vol. XXIII. pp. 314, 315. 
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•motions” is *tn»ly sod properly sin” Rvery body knows that 
when Calvinists are charged with making God the author of Bin, fey 
deny that our nature is sin, just as positively as oar Reviewer hm 
affirmed. it. When Pelagias accused Augustine of bettering m a 
* natural sin,” the pious bishop resented the accusation, and would 
not even sanction the phrase natural,” hot insisted on the phruae 
^original sin.” Tuivetin is dear in avowing that “the Bible w ak e s 
a distinction between nature and the mn adhering to k,” that “ hmmm 
nature is termed lawless, not because it is itself sin, but because haw-. 
In g sin in itself it is well denominated sinful,” and that such phrases 
as imply that our nature itself is sin are used “ for expressing the 
magnitude of our corruption the more forcibly ” 1 i e, they belong to 
the theology of feeling. So the sharp-sighted Pictet denies, just as 
pointedly as our Reviewer affirms, that the nature of man is itself 
sin ; for he says that if it be sin, the author of our nature must be 
the author of sin ; see La Theologie Chretienne, Liv. VI. chap. VTL, 
VIJX Will our Reviewer, in order to reconcile himself with these 
Genevan divines, admit.tbat be spoke in the language of feeling? 

Thirdly, many who dispute for the doctrine of passive tnmgreeaioe, 
expose their habitual want of faith in it, by denying that we cam 
strictly feel either penitence or remorse for it, or deserve on account 
of it the condemnatory sentence of the last day. What kind of ini- 
quity is that in view of which we are to have no repentanoe or com- 
punction ? This involuntary sin is said to be the “ causal iniquity 
foam which all other cornea, and which is therefore more dreadful 
than any other.” Bishop Burgees calls it “in seme respects m o rn 
grievous and heavy than actual sins,” and yet he makes the following 
confession: “Now in this strict sense, though it be our duty with 
sorrow to be humbled for original sin, yet we cannot he properly s*id 
to repent of it, because it was not a sin ever committed by us psmm~ 
4%, or through oqr own actual will. So that although we may net 
so properly (it may he) exhort men to repent of this original sin* yet 
we must press them to a deep and daily humiliation under it, an i 
that not as a punishment or an affliction only, hut as a time and pro- 
per sin.”* Is not Pictet an authority on this sribfeot? Whoa an* 


1 Sea, among other passages, Twnstia, last. TfceoL ffleaati Paps L p» Ten. 
Still, Tune tin admits occasionally infcq his dogmatic style the saw# improper use 
of terms which we find in our Reviewer. Bat what does he mean in his mote 
considerate hoars 1 — Augustine contradicted himself in the same way. 

3 Treatise om Original Sin, Part I. Ch.lXSeciS. * Mm* says BUhop Bur- 
gess, “ may use words as they pltm* 
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Mag At obpnction that we have no compunction ef conscience m 
momnt of Adam’s or oof own involuntary sin, he says, “that as wo 
ordinarily feel remorse on account of that only which we hare done 
ourselves, when we see that we could have abstained from it, we most 
not be surprised if we feel no remorse on aeeotmt of this original cor- 
ruption .” 1 Hundreds of the like confessions are to be found among 
nek polemic writers even. They agree in dedaring that the evil 
which God himself has inflicted on oar natures, and inserted within 
them, is to be mourned over, hot not repented of ; that it calls for hu- 
miliation, but not remorse. This evil is therefore a very peculiar 
kind of sin, if it he sin at alL And, we put it to fee conscience of 
preachers, What mast be fee moral influence of saying, in didactio 
style, that there is a real and literal wtefedbeM of winch men both 
os mart and need not properly repent Does Inspiration thus speak of 
any wriprity “ which needeth not to be repented of?” 

It follows, of course, that if our native and passive state deserve 
not to be viewed with remorse in this world, it will not be punished 
with remorse in tha world to come. The sure test of wickedness is, 
its moral desert of the condemning sentence at the last day. If any 
condition do not merit the final sentence it is net criminal* A nature 
may be intimately associated with iniquity, and as such may, like an 
instrument of death, be viewed with dread. But if it be precisely' 
such as God made it, and if it have never transgressed any rule o£ 
action, how will it be condemned to the punishment which the la nr 
threatens ? Where is the verse of the chapter which specifies the 
legal penalty threatened for no act of disobedience ? Imagine that a 
new-born or an unborn ohUd has never indulged or frit one wrong 
emotion;— such a state can be imagined, whether it have or have net 
been aver real;— and tu that Mai* the infant is summoned before its 
Judge, to give an account of itself just as it was made. In what 
words would be pronounced its sentence to an eternity of strict pun- 
ishment? Bepeet the words of its moral condemnation to the remorse 
Which is the worm that never dies.— “B ecause I was an hragsrsd, 
and thou gsvest me no meatl”^ a Inas»mieh as thou didst it not* 
one of the least of these wg> brethren, thou didst it net unto mei” 

In order to maintain the dMfssst of infants as soon as bora, some 
devises especially in Now England have m ain ta i ned, with Chateau 
Grigca and ether Greek Fathers, that an infant commences Us actual 
tmmgrwmm on the very day of its birth* Thus they renounco 
the theory ef a passive rim Others maintain that an infant will do* 

* La Theofogle Chrettame, Lhr. VL Chap. TU 
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velop its evil nature as soon as it leaves the world, and will deserve 
to be punished for this development, and so the y renounce the theory 
that the undeveloped nature deserves to be strictly punished* Others 
maintain that an infant merits the penalty of the law, because and 
only because it actively sinned in Adam, and thus they too renounce 
the theory of a passive sin, ill-deserving in itself. Some affirm with 
Augustine, who has been named dune pater infantum, “ that infants 
dying without baptism will, on account of their imputed sin, be in the 
mildest punishment (in mitiseima damnation©) but the great ma- 
jority of modern Calvinists are indignant at bring accused of believ- 
ing that infants urill be punished at alL Whence come these doubts? 
If infants are guilty of real wickedness before their own personal 
choice, why will they not be punished for it ? Are men who found 
their whole theology upon u justice,” to be shocked at the idea that 
justice will be executed ? Is not this attribute an amiable and a 
glorious one ? Shall Calvinists recoil from it ? And besides, men 
speak of original sin as the source, the fountain of all pollution, and 
therefore as in many respects the most flagitious of alL From it all 
our choices derive their vile character. They would be innocent, if 
it were not for this. Why is it, then, that this fontal sin deserves less 
punishment than do the outflowmgs of it ? Why is the superlative 
transgression to be most mildly avenged ? The plain truth is, that 
human nature and sanctified nature give out under the notion of a 
criminality in which the criminal has had no choice, and every sign 
of shrinking from the idea that infants will be punished for their 
passive wickedness, is a sign of a practical unbelief that such wick- 
edness deserves punishment The Hopkinsian theory that they 
choose wrong as soon as they are born, is indispensable to the fixed 
conviction that they are ill-deserving as soon as bom. Without that 
theory their ill-desert is a mere fitness for receiving certain insignia 
of disgrace ; their punishment is that disgrace ; it is appropriate suf- 
fering indicted, like the pains of this life, by a sovereign for the sake 
of manifesting abhorrence for all the occasions and concomitants of 
sin. If infants have not transgressed the law, they will certainly 
transgress it, unless saved by him who came to rescue the lost , and 
in this view they need the blood of the sacrifice. Now it is easy to 
see that such a loose idea of ill-desert and punishment is very com- 
mon among those who deny the actual, and contend for the passive 
wickedness of infants. It is an idea which meets the moral taste. 
When Cranmer, exclaiming, u This right hand has offended,” thrust 
it into the fiames, he illustrated this vague and poetical notion of 
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penalty, The fire toaemmng that hand first of all, emitted light on 
the ediousness of the wrong choice which had prompted the evil 
movement of that hand* It was jwtdee as a sense of fitness, which 
inflicted this evil upon the erring member. The sin of the hand was 
figurative, the punishment figurative, the justice figurative ; but it ie 
this very kind of punishment, justice, and sin which Calvinists often 
mean when they speak of the just penalties of involuntary sin. Their 
theology on this theme is often the sound theology of the heart, 1 

Fourthly, many who contend, with our Beviewer, that our “ nature 
itself” and * all the motions thereof,” are “ truly and properly sin,” 
evince their practical disbelief of their doctrine, by confessing that 
we have by nature many amiable sentiments. Is there an amiable 
species of wickedness ? They confess that Christ loved the unregene^ 
rate young mam Sid he love sin? Is it to he said in a figure, that 
our great High Priest “ was a sinner,” aad then literally that he loved 
a person whose “ nature itself” and all whose motions, were “ truly 
and properly sin ” ? The fearful question arises, tokat did Christ love 
in such a person ? There is a limit, beyond which our Reviewer 
must not indulge in such extravagant language. When unguarded, 
it is full of danger. It drives men into Felagianism. It has ruined 
thousands of souls. He must and will modify it into the assertion 
that Christ was pleased with a man whoso nature was an the % vhole 
unlovely, and all whose voiuntabt a motions ” were sin, but 
many of whose instinctive feelings were beautiful. What does the 
Princeton Review itself declare, when it approaches the truth “efl 
another angle” 1 It says more than once, as in Vol XL p. 889, 
« Jtory erne performs a multitude of acts, because they are right.” 
But every one is not regenerate. Therefore, millions of unregene- 
rate men, whose nature itself and u all whose motions are sin,” per- 
form right acts. Hence, as that Review divides original sin into 
imputed and inherent, and then subdivides inherent sin into negative 
and positive, it must complete its analysis by dividing our actual sin 
into right sin and wrong sin. That Review insists that its theology 
is not u philosophical.” It is not; but it is far more philosophical 
than biblical, save when it turns back its theories into “ intense ex- 
pressions of the New England divinity.” 

Fifthly, many who contend for the doctrine of involuntary an, 
virtually oon fe s s that they use the term, sin, in a metaphorical sense. 
Our Reviewer has abundantly shown that this word is often used as 
a figure of speech ; for the whole doctrine of imputed sin is, accord- 

1 Soepp. 618, 619 above. 
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mg to him, a doctrine of sin without an j moral demerit I£ then, 
the first and fundamental part of original sin, be thus metaphorical, 
it is easy to show that the second and third parts of it have the same 
nature with their foundation. 1 

Many use the word, sin, to denote the occasion of a wicked choice. 
When asked whether the involuntary occasion, apart from the choice 
itself, deserves eternal punishment, they will often reply, or rather, 
He who made them, replies through them. No. We say the same. 
The natural tendency of an excited mind is, to indulge in the meta- 
phor of u the cause for the effect” Thus we speak of a cannon a g 
cruel, on account of the pain which results from it Much more, 
then, may we speak of our disordered nature as sinful, because it so 
infallibly tempts us to transgression. But of such a style we say in 
our calmer hours, as Turretin says of Ezekiel 18: 20, u Non est ab- 
solute et simpliciter intelligendus prout eonat” Alcohol tempts men 
to iniquity, and is itself iniquity — in a figure of speech. Turretin, 
conceding that the law does not prohibit our being bom with inhe- 
rent corruption, yet affirms that this corruption is legally condemned, 
u because it opposes that righteousness and sanctity which the law 
does exact of all; * i. e. the law requires holiness, but not a native 
freedom from corruption, in and of itself. It is a sin, because it op- 
poses holiness, i. e. because of its tendencies, not its nature. The 
renowned Pictet has the following note- worthy passage : “It is ob- 
jected that God has not, in his law, forbidden original corruption, and 
therefore it isnosin. I reply, that we must not be surprised if the law 
has not at all forbidden original corruption, because the law supposes 

1 Here we may observe, in passing, that none are more inclined than our Re- 
viewer to interpret certain phrases as figurative, and none are more inclined to com- 
plain of others for doing the same thing. He sometimes evades, for example, the 
biblical doctrine of General Atonement, by pleading the metaphorical character 
of the passages in which it is plainly taught He opposes the commentators who 
do not infer from the Bible, that Christ was literally punished. Bat, why ? Be- 
cause the Bible plainly declares that he was punished. In what passages ? “He 
bore oar sins" etc. Are those passages literal ? Then some venerable divines 
are right in affirming that Christ literally took upon him oar iniquities ; see p. 
598 above. But, no, our Reviewer says, those passages are figurative ; sin is 
used in a metaphor , for the punishment of sin. Indeed ! Then the very phrases 
which affirm that Christ was literally punished, are, after all, metaphorical! 
Why was not this thought of before? So turns the kaleidoscope. Nothing, 
however, can be more natural than all this. It is a proverb, that we are willing 
to speak of our own favorite words or fiends, as we are unwilling to hear others 
speak of them. 

* Theol. Inst, Fan 1 p. 699. 
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man innocent, and it forbids only actual sins , such as Adam could 
commit . Further, it cannot be denied that the late requires perfect ho- 
liness , ft> ujAicA *At* corrwp^ton is adverse " 1 What are we to infer? 
Plainly that our passive sin becomes a transgression of the law, 
merely as it induces that which only is a transgression of the law, 
and which only is sin in the biblical sense. This is the theology of 
the Convention Sermon. 

But, again ; these divines often confess that they use the term pas* 
sive sin, to denote a mere result of wrong preference. When asked 
whether the result, apart from that choice, merits everlasting punish- 
ment, they will often give way to the inspirations of Heaven, and 
answer, just as we answer. No. Nothing is more natural than for 
a man, grieving over the dire effects of his perverse will, to exclaim, 
they are sinful effects, just as he speaks of the peace flowing from a 
good life, as a holy peace, just as he uses, in any other instance, the 
metaphor of the u effect for the cause.” In this manner our involun- 
tary evil propensities are termed sinful, because we have voluntarily 
indulged, and thereby strengthened them. If we had uniformly 
resisted them from the earliest period of our moral agency, we should 
have secured that aid by which we should have subdued these inward 
foes. Our sin lies in not choosing to resist, in preferring to gratify, 
in harboring them, in adopting them as our own, and this sin is me- 
taphorically extended to the objects which it cherishes.* 

It is psychologically interesting to see how often our native cor- 
ruption is termed sin because, according to the ancient Calvinistic 
theory, it is the result of our own ante-natal offence. It is so termed, 
not because apart from its occasion it deserves the penalty of the 
moral law, but because it presupposes that ourselves have in some 
way performed an act which deserves the penalty of that law. The 
judgment of man will at last wind itself through all sorts of theories 
into the belief that nothing can be blamable, save as it stands related 
to a choice. It is because original sin involves our choice in Adam, 
that many Calvinists have supposed it to be our real sin. It is not 
our inherent, as separate from our justly imputed wickedness that 
condemns us ; but it is original sin in the large sense, including our 
primitive volition to incur all our present evils. 8 In Riv. Opp. Tom. 

1 La Theologie Chretienne, Liv. VI. Chap. VII. 

2 So likewise it has been pretended, that we are morally guilty of Adam’s sin, 
because we acknowledge that sin as our own, by every act of voluntary trans- 
gression. We adopt it, and so far forth are voluntary in it. 

8 No source of mistake is more copious than this. We are apt to suppose that 
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in. pp. 801, 609, 813, 615, 817, 890 will be found nearly &b the 
following citation*, which are no leas important for foe mere pay- 
dbotogist than for the theologian. 

It is not only said by Cardinal Toletus that 44 all in Adam were forbidden 
to eat of the tree,” but Proteetant Molinaeiis declares that * we dimed in 
Adam and therefore in kim we willed this depravation.” N. Hlinmaa tcarha% 
that as the first an 44 was oommitted voluntarily by Adam, so likewise it was 
committed voluntarily by all individuals, and as all were voluntarily made 
fluutem in Adam, so all coming from ham are born voluntary sinners.” 
44 They who pronounce font an (of all men in one) amply involuntary,” 
says Francis Junius, 44 are very much deceived, since the same thing may be 
said to be voluntary and involuntary in various respects, whether you regard 
its generation or its oonstitutioci. For, on account of our common origin, It 
was the voluntary offence of all men in Adam sinning (although it was not 
voluntary in respect of oar individual origin) ; and it is voluntary in remeet 
of ourselves as individuals on account of what we are, (although it arose ml 
n corrupt nature brought upon us and not from our own will) ; font is, than 
foe origin of our individual nature and not from our volition.” Granins, 
speaking of the sin which all human nature committed in and with the first 
pair, says 44 For the will of foe progenitors was the will of their descendants, 
and the descendants willed in meir progenitors, in whom as in the root of 
foe entire human race, the descendants sinned and transgresrod foe law.” 
Pfeilen says, that the sin of the first man, which may be regarded as a sin of 
nature rather than of a person, 44 cannot be termed involuntary in respect of 
infants, because it took its origin from a vicious will, and foe mat will of am* 
ning man was, as it were, the will of the entire human race.” The phrase 
44 as it were” means that the will was that of the race virtually, though not in 
their separate individuality ; see pp. 614-15 above. The noted Transylvanian 


when the old writers ascribe a bad moral quality to our passive nature, they al- 
ways do it without regard to our having willed that nature. Sometimes they do 
so ; but the theory is, that original sin as a whole is blameworthy, because it in- 
volves our Paradisiacal choice. 

There is another theory which may here be mentioned as illustrating the ftm- 
damental law of human belief, by which men are compelled to admit the indispen- 
sable connection between all blameworthiness and choice. It is foe theory of foe 
acientia Dei mecfio, according to which God foresaw how all men would hhve act- 
ed, if they had been in Adam’s place, and he therefore holds them Undeserving 
for what they would have done if they had existed then, there, and in those cir- 
cumstances. He interpreted Adam’s act as if it had been theirs, because it would 
have been theirs if they had been in the condition to perform it, and thus they 
did perform k 44 iwterprebativdy” and are punished justly ! This theory is often 
resorted to as a temporary refuge from foe absurdities of our really sinning fat 
Adam. But why flee to these fictions of a presumed or a real choice ? Why not 
say, that we are guilty without any choice, real or presumed ? It is because ev- 
ery body knows, maugre all his theories, that our choice is essential to our guilt 
Suppose it be said that we cannot be blameworthy, unless we be poets. Would 
our divines endeavor to prove that all men are poets in Adam, or were presumed 
to be poets ? Why not ? Because there is no law of foe mind demanding such 
a belief. All these fictions of our Paradisiacal sin are the signs of our cons&iH 
tional tendency to believe in the voluntariness of all sin. 
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Catechism expresses the doctrine with singular clearness. The question 
stands : “ Is original sin a punishment or a sin ? ** The answer follows : “ It 
it a tin (culpa), if you consider the whole human race to have been in Adam 
at the root, (Bom. 5: 12); but it it a punishment if you regard the corruption 
which inheres in each individual .* That is ; it is a sin so far forth as, and in 
the sense in which we existed in Adam, but as our individual attribute it is 
not a sin but a punishment As a mere passive state it is not blamable, but 
as involving oar original choice it is so. That stout English champion for 
inherent sin, Bishop Burgess, frequently contradicts himself by admitting that 
it “ doth necessarily imply,** has u an inseparable connection** with, and “is 
always to be looked upon as a relative to*’ imputed voluntary sin. Bishop 
Burgess on Original Sin, Part L Chap 9. Sect III. ; also Chap. 9. Sect X. 

Did such great men practically believe, that we had put forth a 
moral choice before the birth of Cain ? Believe it ? They believed it, 
just as they believed that an equitable ruler requires us to accomplish 
literal impossibilities, and will punish us eternally for not doing what 
no being in the universe can do ; for not even an omnipotent Being 
can accomplish impossibilities. Believe it ? They founded a theory 
upon it They reasoned at times as if it were true ; and their theory 
was, that “ our voluntary participation in the crime of our first par- 
ents” is the cause of our inborn corruption, and therefore we are 
blamable for that corruption, and that corruption is our sin, so far 
forth as it is the result of our own voluntary sin, for all our sin is 
voluntary in its origin, voluntary on our part, and all our corruption 
Is sin only as it was thus originally willed by us. That original will 
being given up, the corruption ceases to be our sin. The wickedness 
of the cause was thus metaphorically extended to and over the result. 
Even the diluted Calvinism with which our Reviewer contents him- 
self, recognizes the principle that our evil nature is the effect of our 
antecedent sin, of a voluntary sin imputed to us. So far forth as it is 
imputed, it is our own voluntary transgression, and the cause of our 
corruption. Therefore he says, “ if the doctrine of imputation be 
given up, the whole doctrine of original^ sin must fall.” 1 Why so? 
No other reason can be divined, than that our disordered nature is 
not sin except as related to our causal imputed crime ; i. e. it is not 
sin in and of itself. We are born with this disordered nature. This 
is a fact. No metaphysics can explain the fact away. Is this nature 
sin? i Jt it tin, \f the doctrine of imputation be true ; it it not tin^ 
t mlett that doctrine be true 1 Exactly right. The passive sin depends 
on the imputed sin, and our Reviewer confesses at timet that the sin, 
as imputed, is not a moral, ill-deserving one $ and therefore, if he be 
self-consistent, be must confess that the passive sin has the same figu- 

1 Bib. Repertory, Vol. VI. p. 93. See also Dr. Hodge on Bom. 5: 18 — 81* 
Vol. YIIL No. 81. 55 
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rative character* It is reprehensible, juat m our anming in 
was reprehensible, and our critic, in certain states of mind, abandon* 
the doctrine that our Paradisiacal crime was a reprehensible an, 
By a single application of his match, he has exploded that mgenaoadf 
articulated system of imputation which ancient theorists imagine^ 
would be more durable than the Kremlin itself ; and now ha nsataot 
attempt to hold firm the superstructure of an edifice which he has aha*- 
tered to its foundations* It is a plain case* There is no help for oar 
Jte viewer. He must agree with us so long as he does not retract him 
reiterated concessions. Here it stands. Is sin a transgression of the 
Jaw? Yes. What law was addressed to our nature before our birth? 
No law except that addressed to our nature in Adam. Then there wac 
no real sin, except as we were once in Adam. But our Adamic life 
was figurative, as our critic admits ; then the resultant sin is figura- 
tive ; and this is our passive sin. How can there be a literal trans- 
gression of a figurative law ? How can the embryo child be ill- 
deserving for its nature, viewed as opposed to a command addressed 
to it impersonally, i. e. metaphorically ? We by no means imply, that 
the masters of Calvinism have never represented a passive state to be 
biamable, apart from its voluntary origin. They have done so. Of- 
ten, too often. But they have not seldom detected the absurdity of 
the representation, and have then allied the passive with the fin* 
voluntary sin, and have derived from the latter all the guilt of the 
former. They have conceded, that the nature was culpable became 
the result of a blameworthy cause ; and if the voluntariness of the 
cause be denied, the criminality of the effect ceases. If a corporeal 
movement is wicked, merely as the result of an antecedent will, then 
it is not wicked in itself ; and if our senses and intellect and entire 
nature are wicked, merely as related to the crime which we virtually 
committed in Eden, then they are not wicked in themselves. Here 
again Calvinism and Hopkinsiauism coalesce in denying the crimi- 
nality of any state which does not involve our own choice. Here, 
too, we see the inconsistency of those who believe in a passive, in- 
born wickedness apart from our own fault in the first man. They 
sever the branch from its root. They cherish the result of a princi- 
ple while they discard the principle from which alone that result can 
rightly spring. 

But again, and more in general, the believers in a passive sin often 
virtually confess, that they use the term sin to denote all the concomi- 
tants of transgression $ not only the cause and the result, but also the 
other adjuncts of it* Deep emotion prompts us to call a plat of 
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ground holy, when it fa comicctod with holiness, and to call a nature 
aftrtd, when it fa connected with sin. Unregenerale children are 
termed “holy," in 1 Cor* 7: 14> by the metaphor ot an adjunct for 
the mam subject; touch more, then, may an uninspired man venture 
m the same metaphor, and term such children criminal, when in 
pent of fact, a they have done neither good nor evil," Bom. 9: 11. 
Now, fast Standard writers have often employed the phrase, inherent 
da, hi this tropical sense, is obvious from the fact, that they represent 
thfa da as cabling in the rea s on , the judgment, the appetites, indeed 
hi all the powers and states of the intellect and body. Sin is in our 
Mood. Augustine often describes our wickedness, as belonging not 
merely to the soul, bat to the “whole man, 1 * soul and body. 1 Calvin 
•peaks of the intellect, will, and Jhsh, the entire person, as being 
“nothing efae than concupiscence,” which is sin;* and he speaks of 
ton as “spread over our sense# and affections,” and “all parts of our 
fratare,” * every port, without exception,”* of course physical and to* 
ieBe C tufti Turretin often calls the body corrupt, and calls corrup- 
tion am; he deities that sin fa propagated either Into the body or 
the soul, as separate from each other; he denies that the body, apart 
from the soul, is the subject of sin formally and completely, but hb 
a ffir ms that it is so, initiadvely and radically. 4 The Symbols of 
die Reformers describe original sin as “a corruption of the whole 
nature, and of hi! the powers, hut tspteidhj of the higher and prin- 
cipal faculties of the soul, in mind, intellect, heart, and will;” “the 
moss out of which men are now made by God, has been corrupted 
and per v ert e d in Adam;” the elements of our bodies are “contami* 

' nated by sin;” “ concupiscence is not only a corruption of the cor- 
poreal qualities, but also,” etc. 4 Bishop Burgess not only “ anato- 
* mines the smftiln&s of the memory, and other intellectual powers,” 
hut he also adfaits the sinffalness of “the whole body.” Sometimes, 
however, he explains himself to mean that “sm is not properly, till 
the soul be united to foe body, yet because that (the body) is part of 
man, sin is there inchoatively and imperfectly, because it is in ten- 
dency to make up man,” etc. 6 

Our respect for die good sense of these writers, forbids us to be- 


i Wiggcn’s Hfat Pres., Ck. V. * Inst L. II C. 1, * 8, 9. 

* Gobi. on Beflfe, 7? 94. 

4 Sea among other pfeeee, Tur. Inst TheoL, Pan L pp. 704-710. 

6 Form. Coil, pp. 640, 647. Con. Aug., 65, [25.) 

• Treatise on Original Sin, Part I. Ch. I $ 1. 8oe also Boston’s Body of Di- 
vinity, YoL I. pp. 309-021. GiH*s Body of Divinity, YoL L pp. 523, 529, 530, 
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lieve that they fell into the habitoal absurdity of supposing the intel- 
lect or the body to be sinful in the literal sense. In fact, they cotdd 
not have forced their minds up to such an anomalous conviction, 
without long intervals of rest Nature will not bear it. For a man 
to act on the principle that his nerves and bones are in themselves 
criminal, is no more consistent with mental sanity, than for him to 
act on the principle that they are intelligent ; and, out of Laputa, a 
man can no more persevere in practically believing bis mere intellect 
to be criminal, than in believing a rock or a clod to be so. And yet, 
a thorough Calvinist can no more believe in the passive sin of the 
heart, than he can believe in the sin of the muscles and veins. It 
must habitually be regarded as a figurative sin. 1 
. Sixthly, the advocates of the doctrine that our nature is itself sin, 
often virtually confess that they use the word nature in a figurative 
sense. Properly it denotes that which is distinct from action and, 
above all, from voluntary action. It denotes either our faculties and 
sensibilities themselves, or the mutual relation between them, or both. 
But when divines affirm that this nature is criminal, they often tacitly 
conjoin with it a state of action, and especially of voluntary action. 
Thus they all appeal to “ the flesh” and to the “law of the members,” 
in GaL 5: 17 and Bom. 7: 22, as illustrations of the corrupt nature ; 
but this “flesh” and this “law in the members” are not generally 
conceived of as a dormant state o t condition, but rather as an ener- 
getic principle, not indeed identical with a wicked choice, but yet in- 
timately allied with it, and often comprehending it. At times we 
distinguish the tendency from the preference. In general we con- 
found them. It is very difficult, especially for untrained minds, to 
imagine the youngest infant as altogether inactive mid involuntary. 
Andrew Fuller goes further than this, too far, and substitutes impos- 
sible for difficult “ To talk of an involuntary propensity in the mind 
of a rational being,” he says, 3 “ is to talk without meaning, and in di- 
rect contradiction to the plainest dictates of common sense. If, then, 
the concurrence of the will denominates a thing blameworthy, we 
need have no more dispute whether an evil disposition in a rational 
being be in itself blameworthy ; seeing the concurrence of the will is 
included in the very nature of a propensity.” This, although an ex- 
treme statement, is yet sufficient to show the tendency of men to 

1 Pros. Appleton says, “ Intellects, simply considered, axe not the seat of moral 
disorder, [i. e. sin.] The understanding, if we speak with precision, cannot be 
depraved, [i. e. sinful.] Lectures, VoL I, pp, 443, 444, 447, etc. 

* .Fuller’s Works, VoL II. p. 527. 
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include a choice in a propenskm* and to ascribe die am of the pro* 
pension to the choice which it includes, rather than to an involuntary 
State. 

Seventhly, many who dispute for a sin of nature as distinct from 
one of choice, expressly declare, that they do not mean by sin a moral 
quality. What was the opinion of that authoritative bishop from 
whom, more than from any other man, the doetrine of original dm 
has been derived? Augustine, especially during his later years} 
taught, with as much emphasis as our Bopkinsian divines, that all 
moral character consists in preferences; that all iniquity has and 
must have its origin in the will; 1 also, that the u sin in the menu 
here” of the baptized “ is not oalled sin in the sense of making us 
guilty, but because it was produced by the guilt of the first man ; and 
because, by rebelling, it strives to draw us into guilt," etc. etc. « As 
far as respects us, we should always be without sin, until the evil 
(our concupiscence) were cured, if we were never to consent to evil*”* 
He often denominates this evil an infirmity, but not of itself our 
fault ; and says of concupiscence that “ though catted sin, it is not so 
called became it if itself rat, but became it ie produced by tin, just at 
writing ie called the hind of some one, became the hand produced it. 
Dot tint are what core unlawfully done , said, or thought, according to 
carnal concupiscence or ignorance , and when committed they , unless 
forgiven, hold the persons yuiliy”* 

Our Reviewer represents us as attempting to accomplish a "feat" 
in reconciling Augustinism with the " radical principles" of the serw 
mon which he has assailed. Did he not know that Augustinism has 
been repeatedly explained by its great author, as in essential harmony 
with those radical principles ? Did he not know that Augustine often 
wrote in the language of feeling, and that after all his eloquent ex- 
pressions in regard to passive sin, he declared them to be only figurative 
expressions ? Does our Reviewer agree with Augustine ? If not, is 
he ready for his favorite inference, that whoever differs from the Afri* 
can bishop is a Pelagian? Does our critic now see any need of his 
stating or rather misstating a German theory, as one by which we 
might be suspected of harmonizing Augustine’s reiterated assertions 
that all sin is voluntary, with the same assertions in a Now England 
discourse? 

A volume might be filled with similar testimonies from ancient . 

i See his Unfinished Work, IV. 108 1 C. JuL II. *, 10. 

9 C. Duas Epp. Pel L 13, a work written only ten yean before Augustin ek 
death, and eight yean after he commenced his controversy on original sin. 

55* 
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worthies. Notwithstanding aU that our critic has imagined (p. 319) 
about “the names of all generations of saints inscribed on” the walls 
of his own Gibraltar, jet even he must confess that the Alexandrine 
and Greek Fathers stood upon no such fortress of strife and tu- 
mult, but occupied the same broad and peaceful ground which the 
Dwights and Appletons of New England have enlarged and enriched 
as the garden of the Lord, and on which the sword will soon be 
beaten into the ploughshare. — But leaving the fathers, let us listen to 
the voice of the dearest thinker among the Reformers. Zuingli, is 
his De Peceato Originali Declaratio, says, that he will not contend 
about a word, that he will permit men to call our native tendency to 
self-love by the name of sin, and, if this be not sufficient, by the name 
of wickedness also, crime and profligacy ; but he insists that so far 
forth as it is passive and inborn, it is “not a sin but a disease.” 1 
“ Original sin I have called a disease and not a sin, because sin is 
conjoined with fault, but fault arises from the transgression of one 
who has chosen wickedness.” 8 “Our original fault is not called a 
fault truly, but metaphorically on account of the offence of our first 
parent” 8 “Therefore that propension to sin through self-love is 
original sin, which propension indeed is not properly a sin, but is a 
source [of it] and natural bent [to it]. We will give an example 
from the young wolf. It is in all respects a wolf as to its natural 
bent, and by its ferocity would be led to commit all depredations. 
But as yet, it has borne away no plunder, because it could not on ac- 
count of its age. In consequence of its nature, however, the hunters 
no more spare it than they would spare a wolf from whose jaws they 
seise the prey; 4 for although young, yet even now its nature is so 
thoroughly understood by them that they know it will, when grown 
up, follow the ways of its species. This native bent, then, is original 
sin or vitiosity, but the act of plunder is sin, which comes from this 
native bent; this itself is sin in the act, which more recent authors 
call actual sin, and which properly is sin.” 6 So in his celebrated 
Confession of Faith, Zuingli says: “Whether we will or not, we 
must admit, that original sin, as it exists in Adam’s descendants, is 
not properly a sin, as has now been shown ; for it is no wicked act 

1 Huldrici Zuinglii Opera, Vol. III. p. 628. 8 lb. 629. • lb. 629. 

4 Zuingli believed, as we do, that our native disease would expose us to future 
suffering, unless it were removed by Him who came to heal onr sicknesses. 
This suffering is not a punishment, in the sense of implying any real sin. It is 
a punishment in a loose sense. 

6 Huldrici Zuinglii Opera, Vol. UL pp. 631, 632. The same also is frequency 
repeated in this Treatise. 
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against the law. It is therefore properly a disease and a condition t 
It is a disease, because as he fell through self-love we also fall in the 
same way ; it is a condition, because as he became a servant and 
guilty of death, so we are born servants and children of wrath, and 
consequently are subjected to death.” 1 That our original sin is im- 
properly so termed, and is merely a “ disease,” a “ rupture,” is often 
reiterated by this excellent reformer, in his Treatise on Baptism, his 
Commentary on Romans, and his Letters to Oecolampadius. And so, 
on this doctrine, and if on this, then on many other doctrines, Zuingli 
has bound together multitudes of verbal polemics ; for various parties 
are willing to confess, that our nature is itself sin, provided that it be 
such a kind of sin as is produced by God who never produces any 
real iniquity ; such a kind of sin as is viewed, in and of itself, with 
regret instead of remorse, humiliation instead of penitence, and is fob- 
lowed with suffering instead of that punishment which the law threat- 
ens against all transgressors ; such a kind of sin as derives all its 
wickedness from its being a cause or effect or concomitant of what 
is truly iniquitous ; such a kind of am as, according to Augustine^ the 
chief author of the doctrine, is properly called a disease rather than 
a transgression of the law. And we ask as a favor from our assail- 
ants, if they persevere in asserting that u onr nature itself, as well as 
all the motions thereof, is truly and properly sin,” to give a definition 
of the conscience which condemns this passive nature ; and also, that 
they point out the inspired passage in which this inborn nature is pro- 
hibited by the law, and that they rehearse the words in which it will 
be sentenced to the legal penalty at the last day. When and where , 
(and if nowhere, why so) are we exhorted to “reeiet the beginnings ” 
of this germinal iniquity ? not to enter upon that state which to its own 
wickedness superadds the shame of originating all other abominations ? 
Commit a passive iniquity ? Exhort men against being born with 
evil tendencies ? What is the passive voice of the verb, <tn t What 
is the inactive form of the word, evil-doers ? Why is language made 
without any such phrases as to endure or suffer a criminality without 
any criminal volition? The language of every man whispers the 
truth, that in practical life, whatever he may do among his books, he 
no more believes in this peculiar metaphysics of involuntary sin, than 
Bishop Berkeley believed in the non-existence of the material world. 2 

1 Martin Lather’s S&mtlichen Schriften, Band XXiss. 1943 — 1943, and Hold. 
Zning. Opp. Tom. IV. p. 6. 

* We request an answer to these and similar questions at a favor. We are en- 
titled to demand such an answer at a right. It may do for once, but it will not do 
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“ Truly,” says John Calvin, u I abominate mere verbal disputes, 
by which the church is harassed to no purpose ; but I think that 
those terms ought to be religiously avoided, which sound as if they 
had an absurd meaning, especially where error is of pernicious eon- 
sequence.” 1 Now, it has been a great aim of New England writers, 
to dispense with such terms in doctrinal discussion, and confine them 
to their appropriate sphere. They have watched the theology of good 
men in its alternating forms of beauty and of power, and have tried 
to seize and portray, and even daguerreotype, those features into 
which it has been wont to settle down as its natural expression, after 
all the changes of its emotive style. Thus have they held up the 
enduring substance of doctrine, to be looked at not only through the 
stained glass of the old artists, but also in the pure light of heaven. 
It was natural that men who criticised the endeared phrases of other 
times, and condemned the errors into which those powerful phrases 
had often beguiled their adherents, should be repaid by volleys of in- 
temperate words, even from those who at times make the same criti- 
cisms, and renounce the same errors. If rivera have been stained 
with blood by means of the verbal controversies on Nominalism, 
still more in theology, where the feelings of men are swift to rise, 
must we expect that “ Gibraltar or Ehrenbreitstein ” will bristle with 
armor, whenever the gentlest query is whispered about the safety of 
some figurative expressions. But, our consolation is this, that the 
distinctive theology of New England is not opposed at the present 
day, unless it be first misrepresented ; and when its arguments press 
hard, we are often told that we say “the very thing which the old 
Calvinists * meant ; and when we name the great and good men who 
have stood forth as champions of our * three radical principles,” we 
are assured that “ Nolo contendere * is inscribed on every gun which 
was once pointed against the theology of Andrew Fuller ; and when 
we assail the old doctrine “ Lumborum Adae,” we are gracefully re- 
minded that the doctrine is covered all over with fig-leaves and flow- 
ers of rhetoric, and it now lies snugly hidden “ behind the walls of 
Gibraltar or Ehrenbreitstein.” Very well, if our opponents will be an 
kind as to qualify ail the terms which we criticise, why may we not 


twice, for our Reviewer to escape from all objection* by the plea: “Bmrngjmhd 
eo entirely to mdertkmd dm Sermon, toe thall not be pretwmpbuma enough to pretend to 
mdert&md the RepUf? Bib» Repertory, XXIII. p. S07, aad by then proceeding to 
discuss a theory of Schleiermacher, which has no more connection with the Ser- 
mon or JV f^Vthan it fane with an acute-angled triangle. 
i ibr drit iacap.ii,*7. 
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cultivate the pacific arts and virtues? This is our aim. With this 
design was an humble sermon preached on “ the one theology in two 
forms.” It was intended not to shield such men as Pelagius from 
the charge of heresy, but such men as our Reviewer, from the charge 
of remaining steadfast and uniform in an absurdity. It was meant 
to be an olive branch of peace. But it is now found out to be first a 
* weapon, striking a blow upon sturdy trees;’ 1 secondly, “the last 
arrow in the quiver ; ” * and thirdly, if it be what its author avows it 
to be, then it is a “penny whistle.”* We shall not dispute about a 
name. We only refissure our excellent Reviewer, that the Sermon 
was intended to call forth no such “ sort of a model of candor and 
charity,” 4 but to accelerate the coming of the day when every “ wea- 
pon” of war shall be turned into a pruning hook, and when “the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L Andrews's Edition or Freund’s Lexicon . 4 

It is a little remarkable, that the people that are most fond of theorizing, 
and of daring speculation, furnish the most patient lexicographers. Holland 
has lost her old reputation for plodding scholarship. The mantle has fallen 
on the cousins beyond the Rhine. Men are found, who will devote them- 
selves, year after year, with uncomplaining and iron diligence, to all the re- 
searches, comparisons, discriminations, reexaminatians, protracted and almost 
endless studies, which are needed, in order to complete their great vocabu- 
laries. Scarcely had Pape come to the end of his Greek Lexicon of more 
thun 8100 octavo pages, and while the new edition of Passow was lingering 
in mid course, when Drs. Jacob witz and Seiler, moved by the want of a good 
Greek lexicon, brought out the “greater Manual” containing 208 Bogen. 

* Bib. Repertory, XXII. p. 674. * lb., XXIII. p. 320. 4 lb., XXHl. p. 341. 

* “ We wrote a Review which we intended to make a sort of a model of can- 
dor (!) and charity ," (!) etc. Princeton Review, XXHL p. 307. 

• A Copious and Critical Latia-English Lexicon, founded on the Larger Latin- 
German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund ; with Additions and Corrections from 
the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, ScheUer, Georges, etc. By E. A. Andrews, 
LLP. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1851. pp. 1663. 
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Freund had hardly emerged into the upper air with hit four ponderous folios, 
of 4600 double-columned pages, when Prof Kioto of Leipac betook hha d f 
to the same prodigious task, or rather to a still more wealing labor, tor bis 
lexicon bids fair considerably to outweigh that of his Breslau rival. The 
picture which m on the cover of Kioto's Uefertmg* is quite fitting — a lean 
figure in a shrank cost, priog into ml almost buried by acute huge vefamesc. 

Of the value of Dr Fraundh work it is not necessary tor as to spoil 
The pratoee, in whith he details the plan and principles of his teariesm, wad 
published in toe Bib. Satk, 1845, p. 79,oeq. The lexicon is the fruit of many 
years of hard labor, by an accomplished classical scholar, trained under the 
advantages, for which the German schools are unrivalled, and prepared to 
make toll use of all the researches of modern scholars in dassioal and gene- 
ral philology. His learning, industry and judgment are obvious on every 
page. In the selection of illustrative examples, in the arrangement of toil 
materials, and in tracing the etymologies, he is particularly happy. 

In regard to the merita of the translation, or the work as It appears in tfafi 
English dress, we cannot give an opinion which is the result of extensive 
personal examination. We have used the original far several years and have 
read articles in the translation here and there. An adequate judgment could 
be given only by those who use the book os they are engaged in the actual 
study or teaching of Latin. The well-known character, however, of the edi- 
tor and his two accomplished collaborators, Proto. Bobbins and Turner, is a 
good guaranty that the work is thoroughly done. All are well known at 
experienced instructors and able philologists. As the lexicon now appears 
in the English form, it may be described: 

First, as compressed into reasonable limits, four large volumes being con- 
densed, with sound judgment, into one. 

Secondly, as printed, so tor as we oaa judge, with very great accuracy, 
the closest attention having been bestowed upon the translation and upon 
toe correction of the sheets. 

Thirdly, the divisions, paragraphs, etc. are marked with toe utmost dis- 
tinctness, so that the eye very readily catches what it is in pursuit of In- 
deed, we have here an excess of a good thing. The type by which the words 
are introduced and the divisions marked, is too obtrusive. Our attention is 
called to the sign-board, rather than to the road which it should point out 

Fourthly, the copious, illustrative quotations from Latin writers, which 
render many articles pleasant reading, and which form one of the meet use- 
ful features of the work. 

Fifthly, the natural and logical order in which toe meanings of a word 
are arranged. In this respect, toe lexicon stands on a level with the late 
dictionaries in the Hebrew and Greek languages, and in beautiful contrast 
with the confused and unscientific methods of the old lexicographers. 

Sixthly, the pertinence and exactness of toe definitions. They are given 
generally with brevity, yet with precision. Doubtless in (his, as in other 
similar works, there is room for improvement in this the most important, yet 
most difficult part of a lexicon. 
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In short, the leaden n Is a gntt advance on all which hare been hitherto 
wed in our country, and will make an era m die study of Latin. The hearty 
thanks of all obmioal scholars are das to the editor and Us asristants, for the 
fruits of their long and patient toils. 

The American stadentis now mpphed with akunMe hdpi in the study 
of the three learned languages of antiquity. Ferthe hast and almost the only 
0>od grammars and festoons «f the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
we are indebted principally to the kbere of German scholars. Whaftwoufti 
be the state of mared and rtomical philology among as, if these often calum* 
hinted German scholars had not Hand ? 

We solgabi a Deference to a few slight errors and overs i g h t s , as minute 
accuracy in a week of this nature, is a matter of importance. 

P. 11 77, cel, 2, L 1, a Y n 44 pmedioo,” “psuebfco," forpraedko — right in the 
original; p, 186$, c. 2,L 22, a. t., “que,” 44 Virg. B. 8, 18,* tor E. 7, 18- 
wrong in the original; {a 1804, c. 8, L 8, g. * reperoutia” a Virg. A. 8, 
38,” tor A. 8, 88— wrong in the origami; p. 1848, c. 1,1. 28, a 44 sacra- 
riiun,” “dietto,” toe ditto* —wrong in the original; p. 1478, o. 1, 1. 18, a t., 
“subsfeto,” “amis,” tor anna— wrong in the original; p. 1888, e. 1, 1. *1, 
B. v., 44 vir,” “ a hmband tor mantas, (so perhaps not in Cicero, bat els e where 
wwy frequent).” Vir to used in tins sense by Oio., in Orat PUhppv IL 
14, te nten ti m * dixit to eocene mm drum. In the tort part of the work, 
44 gut elnwtoch,” denoting the character of wwdi as depending on usage, is 
rendered “dasrio,” as s. w. “caolonimg,” “ambigo,* “candor*; while in 
the rest of the relnme to is tnnshrtnd “ qmte eiasrie.* The fbrmer is a com- 
petent translation,, but the latter involves an ambiguity by the useof prife; 
the colloquial sense of w hi ch is wry, but according to good usage, it means 
entirely. The want of nnifannity in toe vawion of this phrase, will give the 
student a fefee impretmu There is acme inconsistency in the mode of writ- 
ing words; as a ▼. titera, one t only is admitted into the word, so also s. tt. 
“acripio” and 44 do,” but s. y. 44 interpres,” it appears with two fe. Nothing 
is said about toe origin of the difficult word interpres , for instance ; and pos- 
stieo to said to be made up of po and tedeo, but no account to given the 
formpo as a prefix ; s. y. sustineo, it to stated that the word to compounded 
of “subs for tub and ieneof but by a euphonic change, b becomes s before U 
Compare vm^of far Sxrqw, 
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H Recent Wobkb upon Logic. 1 

The works of which we give the tides below, are all of i nteres t and im- 
portance to the student of Logic and Philosophy. The fact that so many 
works on Logic, are now published in Great Britain, is a decfcbe proof, that 
the in tere st in studies of this sort, and an estimate of their importance, are 
both advancing. The chancier of these works, also shows that Logical 
studies are punned in a different spirit, and with g rea te r thoroughness, than 
formerly. The contrast between the best English and German writers, has 
been, till recently, greatly to the advantage of the fetter; and even now, 
with a single exception, no English writer with who m we are acquainted, is 
worthy to be compared with very many among dm Germans, in respect to 
precision of language, and scientific perfection, whale the relations of logical 
analysis to elements of thought, and the first troths of Philosophy, as we8 as 
their application to language and to grammar, seem hardly to be considered. 
We are confident, from signs that cannot fid, that this will not long be the 
case, but that the impulse given to logical stud i es by Sir Wiliam Hamilton, 
is destined to produce a decisive and permanent influence on English Hn- 
losophy. 

The work of Mr. Mansell, is a reprint from Aldrich, so long dm text-book 
at Oxford. It is accompanied by a valuable Introduction, and a still more 
valuable Appendix, in which some of the most important subjects, which 
occasion many earnest questions, and much snbde speculation, to dm stu- 
dent, are briefly but very intelligently discussed. The foot-notes to the text 
and appendix, give, however, the chief value to the work. They are very 
numerous and appropriate. They are drawn from a very great variety of 
sources, from Aristotle, his commentators, the earlier and later scholastics, 
and the living English and German authorities. They indicate a very com- 

1 Artis Logics Rudiment*, from the text of Aldrich, with notes and maigi* 
nal references. By the Her. H. L. Mansel, M. A^ Fellow of St John's College. 
8vo. pp. xxiy. 137 — 169. Oxford, William Graham: Whittaker & Co^ Lon- 
don, 1849. 

An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought : a Treatise on pure and ap- 
plied Logic. By William Thomson, M. A, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Second edition, much enlarged. 18mo pp. xiv. 398. London : William 
Pickering. Oxford: W. Graham. 

Logic, or The Art of Thinking: being The Port-Royal Logic. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction. By Thomas Spencer Baynes, ltao. 
pp. xln. 369. Edinburgh : Sutherland ft Knox, Geoige street London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall ft Co. 1860. 

An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, being that which gained the 
prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in the year 1846, for the best exposition 
of the new doctrine propounded in his Lectures ; with an historical appendix* 
By Thomas Spencer Baynes, Translator of the Port-Royal Logic. 8 to. pp x* 
157. Edinburgh: Sutherland ft Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall ft O 
1850. 
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plate loyriafaftw with Hie subnet natter, an extensive course of leading, 
in which the le a d e r has mattered his books, and not been mattered by them. 
San aH test* < reasons, ak it* vote which vra tan. veoosnmead as both sehotav 

Mr. XkoCMQft’s “ Outlined .ete.is a wk of a different character. Rap* 
ftarimata mm alasely to the term of the Gennan Treatises, than any 
mask in the English lnpapiisob me have aeon. It is clear and vigorous 
in thought, tow&*xs*ifa iMw^ written. It bate feat precisa use of 
taahnwal language, and fee. rigor Almost amfeantahiel, wife which teehaioal 
tans am wed, which is petainwatfy appropriate in thetaeataent of soeh 
isnase ae Lsyc, and whta<e o w stitata its severe bat real be a uty . There 
ase no rigne, however, Of a eonfused or feeble thinking, no tokens of indo- 
tait qf fWi^g snaoa» eg of limite d r eading . Mr. Thomson has 

also an elegant, as wel as a wrinnrifif , arind, and his wank is written in suck 
a way as to please aadjdtae the imscumtifio reader. The illnntafons, too, 
ate .dmsHtt Aom other s e aro a s than iron the meagre and 1 tested circles of 
stereotyped eaainples white seen to have served logicians for centuries, and 
which have contributed ito leave the impression, that logic is not only wn 
thread-bare, but that the original texture was very alight and incapable of 
htiag .employed to any awful purpose. Mir. Hiamson’s UlxatBafekma not 
only scare to explain the tew enter which they aw adduced, but they also 
enrich the mind with veal knowledge, and cause this knowledge . to sparkle 
with light redacted ten the law enounced. Mr. Thomson’s work is en- 
riched with an .account of the Bust important methods of notation whieh 
hare been adopted to exhibit the various farms of the Syllogism, and was 
the test to give to the would the very ingenious and peculiar method, of, 
which Sir William Hamilton was the inventor. 

.The Port-Royal Logic is not introduced to the English reader far the first 
time, by the translation of Mr. Baynes. It has been translated twice before, 
and as is well known, was very highly appreciated in those days m which 
the study of logic was prosecuted by English scholars. Its merits are very 
great; for though it is not a work of pure logic, and its authors either seem 
net to be aware what these limits are, or in fact often overstep them, yet their 
digressive discussions are never impertinent to the wants of the student of 
philosophy, and the interests of truth. Indeed, we may say with safety, 
there are few works in existence, which convey more information, and are 
fitted to discipline the mind more wisely and severely, on some of the most 
important subjects in logic, language, and philosophy, than the Port-Royal 
Logic. One of the most important contributions to the distinction and no- 
menclature of logic, the clear distinction between the extension and compre- 
hension of the conception, we owe to the Port-Royalists. It was a sagacious 
thought which directed Mr. B. to the preparation of a new translation of a 
work so important ; and the reasons why a new translation was needed, as 
stated by him, show conclusively that a new translation was required. Ho 
has accompanied his work with an introduction, which, though brief, con- 
tains some valuable matter on the history of the science. 

Vol. vni. No. 81. 56 
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The u Es say on the New Analytic," will be sought for with eagerness, by 
all who are curious to acquaint themselves with the peculiarities of Sir Wi- 
liam Hamilton’s discover y , or rather, in vention, by which his ardent pupils 
and admirers, claim for him a merit second only to theft of Aristode. The 
system is certainly very ingenious, and the scheme of notation complete and 
beautiful. It accomplishes entirely the object proposed: that the logical 
forms should exactly represent what is conceived in the thought The basis 
of tins discovery is what is termed 44 the quantification of the predicate," i. e. 
the expression in the predicate of the extent in which it is actually used. 
In the ordinary mode of stating certain propositions, this is left to be inferred 
by the subject matter, or is entirely undetermined. The various forms of 
the regular syllogism appropriate to each figure, are de signed to meet this 
difficulty, and to guard against the mistakes into winch we are liable to foil, 
■’from a want of regard to the undetermined extent of the predicate. The 
new method of enouncing the proposition, leads to an entirely new wm ftfadd 
of exhibiting the various forms of valid reasoning. Instead of the old lines, 
44 Barbara Celarent,” etc., we have a scheme addressed to the eye. 

It is not our design to describe at length, nor to remark upon, this scheme 
of notation, as exhibited in this essay. As a system of accurate and beauty 
ful symbolization, it deserves all the praise which it has received. For aD 
the purposes of formal logic, it is doubtless of great value. It nay admit of 
a question, whether its adoption would not remove the forms of logic too for 
from the ordinary language of life and science, to admit of their ready ap- 
plication to the detection of unsound reasoning, and to the explanation of 
the syntactical relations. But into this question, we do not enter. We are 
sure that all who are aware of the very eminent merit and erudition of Sir 
William Hamilton, will be desirous to read the essay of Mr. Baynes. We 
ought to add, that besides the elucidation of the professed theme of the es- 
say, it contains not a little of interesting and erudite matter. 


HI. Journal of the American Oriental Society . 1 

After struggling through several years of precarious existence, this asso- 
ciation is now able to command the respect of the most distinguished orien- 
tal scholars abroad. Its meetings, and the principal articles in its Journal, 
are regularly noticed in the Journal of the German Oriental Society. A 
few of the Articles have been reprinted in London. Some of its members 
have been elected members of foreign Societies. Its library, amounting to 
between 500 and 600 volumes, deposited in the building of the Boston Ath- 
enaeum, is quite valuable. It possesses some rare works in relation to China. 
Betides the volumes which are obtained by donation and exchange, a small 
sum is regularly expended in purchasing books. Aft Oriental Society in 
America, though laboring under obvious disadvantages, enjoys some eminent 


1 Journal of the American Oriental Society, Second Volume, New York* 
George P. Putnam, 1851. pp. 884, 8vo. 
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f acilities. The comamm of the United Bintaa is -mxm& only to that of Eng- 
land. The distance between us and the whole of eastern Asia is shortening 
every year. Beirut can now be reached from Boston in thirty or forty days. 
Some of oar merchants, in a spirit of enlarged liberality, are ready to lead 
their cooperation. Again, oar foreign mjaskmaries are a select body of well 
educ ated men, and are providentially laboring in the regions which an most 
interesting to the orientalist — Palestine, Asia Minor, Assyria, India and 
China. Their great work is missionary and spiritual; but they an able to 
accomplish very mach for oriental studies mediately and collaterally. In 
the second volume of the Journal, now before us, one hundred and seventy- 
three pages an from the pens of American missionaries. Some of then 
communications will add to the positive stock of knowledge. There is every 
reason to hope that there will be in the course of a few years a large acces- 
sion of misrioaary laborers, so that more exact researches may be undertaken. 
We may add, also, that the number of our scholars who an devoting them- 
selves to the study of Arabic, Sanskrit, and other oriental languages is grad- 
ually increasing. Four or five individuals have already made distinguished 
progr ess. We most also add that the Society is highly favored in its learned 
and accomplished Secretary, who has leisure, seal and knowledge to devote 
to this interesting field. 

The volume, now before us, is brought out in excellent style, as regards 
paper, type, corre c tn es s of typography, etc. Forty-two pages an occupied 
in detailing the proceedings of the Society, etc. Art L is a translation from 
the Turkish by Mr. Schauffler of Constantinople of an account of a Jewish 
sect the followers of Shabbathai Zevi, the fragments of which sect still exist 
on the continent of Europe. The second article is an account of a Japanese 
Kovel, from the German of Dr. August Pfismaier of Vienna, by Mr. W. W. 
Turner of Kew York. Dr. P's book contains a reprint of the original Jar 
panese (printed with movable types, the first ever made for this language in 
Europe) and a German translation. Appended is a note on Japanese Syl- 
labaries, by S, Wells Williams of Canton. Article IQ. is a contribution to 
the geography of Kfirdistan, with a map, by Dr. Azariah Smith of Aintab 
in Turkey. In Article IV., Bev. Dr. J. Perkins of Persia gives an interestr 
ing Journal of a tour from Oroomiah to Mosul through the Kilrdish moun- 
tains. In Article V., Prof. Gibbs describes some of the characteristics of the 
Peshito Version of the New Testament In Article VL, Bev. H. B. Hois- 
ington, late principal of a Seminary in Ceylon, furnishes a syllabus of one 
of the sacred books of the Hindfis, entitled Siva-Gnina-Prftham. Bev. N. 
Brown, missionary in Asam, gives, in the following Article, some specimens 
of the Naga language of Asam. Then follow Bemarks on Chinese Culture, 
or on the causes of the Peculiarities of the Chinese, by Bev. S. B. Brown, 
late principal of the Morrison School at Hong-Kong. Article IX is a con- 
tinuation of Et Tabary's Conquest of Persia by the Arabs, translated from 
the Turkish by John P. Brown, of Constantinople. In Articles X., XL and 
XIL, we have Notes of a Tour in Mt Lebanon and to the eastern side of 
Lake Hfileh (Merom) by Dr. De Forest, of ' Abeih on Mt. Lebanon ; the 
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Wmm& ofthe Greek Subs ta n ti ve Verb, fefMJ. Hriky, of Vale GoBegt; 
ari a translation of two unpublished Arabic docwms o i i t a , relating to the Dee* 
trines of the Iantfilif and other Bkdnnn Sects, with an In tro du c tio n awd 
Notes , by Prof. Salisbury. A variety of interesting MheeUanier cencMe 
the volume. We my add, that a part of the Articles will h uhh vmyin- 
strustive matter to the general render. 


IV. Kitto’s Cyclopaedia . 1 

Bihlicai and classical scholars in Bngland, particularly in London, leaf 
now ample Anilities in the British Museum for Bfcistrating and enri c hing 
their works. That in a w n re p os i tory is becoming more and non «Mh 
nhnost every menth, The ftiera of the Parthenon, the Pfcigtiiha and 
Lyamn mavbke, the term cotta rases, the Greek and Bnwa hwm«, dn 
Egyptian and Pemepohtan autiquMes, the oohn, the Nineveh room, theatf- 
cient MSS., etc., besides the printed books, fimhk almost narivillad foeft» 
tine to the student of domed and snored science. Of the extent to w hich 
these privileges are used, the dictionaries of Dr. Smith, and the one 
before as, are good spe ci m e ns. Dr. Kim has illustrated Ms pagm by urn 
nl maps and a great number of drawings sad woodkmts. Per oismpfcg 
the article u Musical Instru m ents * is accompanied by more than twenty 
Sate, ooatamng in aH seve n ty - nine distinct figures. In stmh a weak them 
ean hardly be an excess of these aids. On some subjects they am h fo p m 
mMe. 

Another signal advantage which English anthore and compilers cagey Is 
the books of travels in which England is so prolific. The language pro b ab l y 
contains more valuable journals of this nature than afi other languages to- 
gether. We here refer not merely to the formal hooks, but to the m y tn l i 
and proceedings of societies, articles m reviews, works printed hot not ptita 
Hhfaedy official documents aad mswascript letters, most of wMah are attw 
translated into foreign languages, and must be used manly by E ngli shmen. 
By means of her commerce, colonies, number of educated men, etc., England 
is accumulating facilities for dictionaries, geographies, etc., such as no other 
countries can lay claim to. Of the biblical lands, we may name Egypt, 
Arabia, Assyria, Persia, Asia Moor and Greece. The reader will instantly 
recall a host of names that do honor to the country of their origin. The 
prominent qualities of the English character are peculiarly adapted to in re s 
tigatione of this nature— a spirit of untiring enterprise, habits of observe 
tkm, a conscientious love of truth uninfluenced by theory, ability to c on trol 
others, as in the case of Lay&fd, and means and taste for effe cti ve filuatrw* 
turn. This we may name as a second advantage of tins Cyeiepaeffa. It 
embodies a very huge amount of information gathered from the pages of 


1 A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, edited by John KJtto, D. D., T. S. A-, 
editor of the Pictorial Bible, eta. In two volumes. 8to. pp. 804, 994. New York: 
14 H- Newman A Co. 
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Wilkinson, Sik, Bdum, Birdkrdfc, Irby and Mangles, Layard, Leake, 
Fellows, Hamilton, and many others, as well as from American, German 
and French weeks. 

As a third excellence of the work, we may say that many of the lending 
articles were prepared by men whom all would acknowledge as eminently 
qualified. The articles on Ecclesiastes, Job, Isaiah, etc. were written by 
Hengstenberg; those on Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, the Pentateuch, 
Daniel, etc. by Havernick ; on the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, and the Epistle to the Romans, by Tholuck. Some of the remaining 
more important subjects are handled with distinguished ability by Dr. Da- 
vidson of Manchester, Dr. W. L. Alexander of Edinburgh, and Mr. J. E. 
Byland of Northampton, all of whom are well verse d in German Hterature, 
while, at the same time, they know how to separate the chaff from the wheat. 
The articles by the six writers we have named, may be regarded, perhaps* 
as giving a character to the work, taken in connection with the geographical 
and other articles of the learned and industrious editor, and the articles on 
natural history by Prof. Boyle of King's College, an experienced and able 

We may name, again, the comprehensive character of the work as a 
marked quality. It comprises those branches of positive knowledge which 
are indispensable for the understanding of the Bible and its historical inter- 
pretation, including biblical archaeology and introduction. A wide field ia 
traversed, and not a little classical and general information is introduced. 
Indeed the amount of information and discussion is very great. Eighteen 
er nineteen hundred pages, double columns, small type, furnish evidence of 
great industry and learning on die part of the editor and his assistants. 

In dosing this notice, we must make one or two criticisms, which we do 
the more readily, as we suppose the time will soon come when a Supplement* 
or an additional volume will be needed, in order that the information may 
keep pace with the rapid progress of discovery in the biblical lands, as well 
as in sacred philology. Such a supplement should, in the first place, care-' 
folly bring every topic up to the time of publication. Secondly, some of the 
articles are unworthy of a place in the dictionary on account of the erroneous 
sentiments contained in them ; as instances, we refer to the biographies of 
David and Solomon, and some others, by F. W. Newman. The editor 
should have had independence enough to have rejected them, or required* 
them to be modified. They are derogatory to the sacred character of the 
Bible, and fill the reader with pain. There are other articles, by different 
writers, which, if they do not contain positive errors, are not free from 
doubtful speculations or groundless fancies. In other instances we notice a 
dogmatism and an attributing of unworthy motives, which are not seemly in 
such a work. We refer as an instance to Vol. I. p. 677 . We may also add 
that other articles need to be rewritten on account of the defective and inade- 
quate information communicated. We may instance “ Hab&kkuk.” The 
writer has not mentioned or made use of the most important helps which 
were accessible at the time he wrote, such as the Commentaries of Maurer, 
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1«», B&ftmfem, 1840, ahd Deiitoseh, 1841, l&elHlk inttdl aft the Mf 
tegtohor, and k indisparaMe to an adeqaate «ahifccfo» of Hat prqM 
44 K. M. Tusti, 1721,” is misprinted, II. 795, for K. W. Jmtiy 1821. 'Shorn 
me other ernes to wbkh we might allude, bat for which an apology is fer- 
nkhed by the feet, feat tike Cyclopaedia is the work of m many hands. A* 
the nan 1mm, it has many and positive merits, and k enjoying, we ante* 
otand, a large sale bo fo in Great Britain and this country. 


V. The Stones op Venice . 1 

In earnestness* in a kind of dogmatic directness of style, Mr. Brakan It* 
longs to the Arnold Sehosi. The characteristics of a very large dost of 
English writers, for a century and a half, have keen an munspeaehsMe «*» 
rectum of style and a respectable, dud mediocrity of. thought la wnw H t 
asnnons have been preached and printed, practical treatkea hare appssaod 
from the press without number, very smooth, very accurate, and very unsm* 
presrive. Thk want ef depth and earnestness has been owing to riiiuin 
stances in the public education of Englishmen, to a strong national chaino* 
terktic, to features growing out of an estaUkhed churchy to a formal liturgy, 
etc., to which we cannot now attude. But a new era has commenced. Dr. 
Arnold’s writings, and perhaps hk life more, co n trib ute d to b reak the spelL 
Dr. Chalmers's perfervmm mgemum has ako bean felt south ef the Tweed. 
The greet Reviews and the style of writing in the London Tunes and other 
Journals have powerfully contributed to the same end. But there k not# 
danger of rushing to the other extreme. Fervor, passion, antithetic cps* 
granunatio point, an originality, often rather affected than real, are oag s riy 
sought Many of the Articles in the newspapers have more piquancy than 
truth — show more skill in sophistry than in argument 

Mr. Ruskin k an excellent specimen of the modern school. He is master 
of his subject, an independent thinker, who will not bow down to the idols 
set np before him. In zeal against some of the prevailing theories in art, 
he rivals that great image-breaker, Leo the Isaurian. He is manifestly some- 
what under the dominion of prejudices, and has some of the on e si ded ten- 
dencies of an ardent reformer. Still, one feels irresistibly attracted to fain 
pages, by his learning, strong Saxon sense, hk thorough conviction of foe 
truth of what he advances, hk serious spirit, and hk fresh and awakening 
thoughts. The first volume is preliminary. 44 In the following pages, I have 
endeavored to arrange those foundations of criticism, on which I shall rest 
in my account of Venitian architecture, in a form dear and sample e no ug h 
to be intelligible even to those who never thought of architecture before .’ 9 
The virtues and six divisions of architecture are then considered at amt 
length, with the aid of diagrams and striking illustrations.. The second toh 


1 Hie Stones of Venice. The Foundations. By John Buskin, author of Mod- 
em Painters, the Seven Lamps of Architecture, etc. With SiaNfatomi drawn 
by the author. New York : John Wiley, 1851. pp. 485, 8vo. 
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awe watt ttaal partkalariy of the balding. at Yeniea. A third voloa* iriS 
contain twelve examples of the buildings, each containing five plates, *a- 
gmved by the tot artiste. 

We advert to this volume because it imy be made very useful to cler- 
gymen. Every parson bee an interest in architecture; clergymen more 
especially so. They have, or ought to have, a leading voice in the erection 
of acJbooihouses and churches. They are called to deliberate on the impor- 
tant questions as to the site of a building ; its material, wood, brick, or stone; 
its adaptation to its objects; how much and what kind of ornament is consist- 
ent with those objects, etc. With thorough knowledge of the subject, they 
may correct the ignorance of building committees, and resist toe appoint- 
ment of incompetent architects. If toe great body of ministers had been 
tody informed and centals on this subject, our country would exhibit fewer 
specimens of architectural deformity, in what are named churches, school- 
houses eoikgen 


VI Cl auk’s Foreign Theological Library . 1 

The British and American religious public are under great obligations to 
that enterprising firm for the volumes which they are bringing oat in so 
handsome a form, and at so cheap a rate, (about seven dollars to subscribers, 
for lour volume^). Of toe twenty volumes now published, Vols. V, X, Xlil, 
XVI, XIX. and XX, contain Olsfaausen’s Commentary on the Gospels, 
Acts, Romans, and the two epistles to the Corinthians; Vols. I, JL and XII, 
Heagsteubeig’s Commentary on the Paatas ; Vols. IH. and VI, Hagenbach’s 
Compendium of the History of Doctrines; Vols. IV. and. IX, Gieseler’s 
Compendium of Ecclesiastical History; Vols. VII, Vill, XI, XIV, XV. and 
XVH, Toney's Translation of Neander’s General Church History; and 
VoL XVm, a part of H&vermick’s Introduction to the Pentateuch. Of the 
value of Olshausen’s labors on the New Testament, it is not necessary to 
apeak. They have marked excellencies which render them peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the evangelical scholar, after his feelings have been chilled in 
the atmosphere of a dead orthodoxy or of an icy rationalism. For a logical 
development of the sentiments of toe text, and for a cordial sympathy with 
the spirit of the Divine word, few commentaries are superior to Olshausen’s. 
For learning, philological tact, grammatical knowledge, etc., they cannot be 
compared with the Manuals of De Wette and Meyer. 

Of Neander’s History, we need not say a word. Would that the accom- 
plished translator might eqjoy toe benefits of an international copyright law 1 
As it is, he is deprived of what is justly his due, and this, we are sorry to 
Sty* through the narrow and mistaken policy of Americans. Hengstenberg 
on the Paatas is well known among us, both in the original and by the use 
which Dr. Alexander has made of it in his work on the Psalter. Hagen- 
bach’s Compend was reviewed in the B. & VoL IV. p. 552. Gieseler’s Man- 
ual needs no commendation. 

1 Published by T. A T. Clark, 38 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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Havernick’s Introduction, though written earlier than some of Ins com- 
mentaries, and containing statements and portions which have been cor- 
rected or set aside by later investigations, is well worthy of its place in the 
Library. The present volume forms a portion of the “ Handbuch der His- 
torisch-Kritischen Einleitung in das alte Testament." It is the first part of 
the Special Introduction, and defends the credibility of each of the books of 
the Pentateuch from various points of view. Another volume, containing 
the General Introduction to the Old Testament, and embracing a discussion 
of the history of the Canon, of the Hebrew language, ancient versions, etc-, 
will be brought out during the present year, from the pen of Dr. W. L. Al- 
exander of Edinburgh. 

The second volume of the Library for 1851, will contain all the remaining 
Commentaries of Olshausen on the Epistles of Paul ; the other two volumes 
will probably embrace a translation of Hengsfcenberg's Commentary on the 
Apocalypse. Of the works which it is proposed to translate, are Ullmann's 
Reformers before the Reformation, Neanderis Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Philippians and the Epistle by James, Ritter's Palestine, BengeTs Gno- 
mon, etc. 

The value of the Library would be increased were more care taken to 
give an exact translation. Some of the gentlemen employed seem next to 
have had an adequate acquaintance with the peculiar idioms of the German 
language, and have either failed to give the full sense of the original, or have 
given a wrong sense. It is obvious that the ultimate value of this publica- 
tion will depend not a little on its faithfulness to the original, as well as on 
a good, idiomatic, English style. Prof. Torrey’s translation is an admirable 
instance of accuracy combined with a neat and expressive English diction. 


YU. Grots’s History of Greece . 1 

It is hardly necessary to commend a work which has been received with 
such distinguished favor throughout the literary -world. As the volumes of 
Grote, Thirlwall and Mure, are lying at our side, along with the maps of 
Kiepert, we can only mourn over the days which we spent or wasted on 
Rollin, Gillies and Mitford. If the youthful generation of scholars do not 
obtain an adequate and satisfying view of Hellenic life and history, the fault 
and the shame will be all their own. Mr. Grote’s preeminent advantage 
over nearly all his predecessors and contemporaries, results in part from 
his enlarged knowledge of politics and of practical Hfe, so essential in a 
Greek and Roman historian, and without which a thousand points wiQ be 
misunderstood or obscured. The Greeks were stirring, sea-faring, commer- 
cial communities, full of freedom and conscious power. An historian, edu- 
cated in the commercial metropolis of the world, amid the free English in- 


1 History of Greece, by George Grote, Esq. Reprinted from the Second Lon- 
don Edition. Andover: John D. Flagg, st er e oty pe r and printer. Boston : pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett k Co. 1850, 1851. 
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ftitutions, and himself an active member of ike supreme leghtature, night 
be expected to possess eminent advantages over a mere closet student or 
theorist, such as most of the continental historians have been. In reading 
Grate, we feel that we are in the company of a man of enlarged views, of 
practise^ ability, who has long mingled with men, as well as with books. 
He shows himself to be everywhere a master of his multifarious reading. 
He grasps his principles with a strong hand and makes all the details do his 
bidding. Where we do not accord with him, we are pleased with his inge- 
nuity, and candid and courteous bearing. 

The reprint is brought out in excellent style, that of a portable duodecimo, 
on clear paper and good type. The price is 75 cents a volume. Eight vol- 
umes of the original are printed, and five of the American edition. The 
whole work will probably embrace as many as twelve volumes. 


TUI. Jacobi’s Church History . 1 

Dr. Jacobi was one of the beloved pupils and intimate friends of Dr. Ro- 
under, and this Manual was prepared at the instance and with the counsel 
of the great historian* In a brief preface, Dr. Reander says, “ Here appears 
such a compend as 1 should desire, fitted to serve studious youth as a proper 
ration for lectures, and for a review of what has been beard, fitted also to 
excite the susceptible to independent study and investigation. It is, indeed, 
something different from what I had specially in mind. Jacobi has not felt 
compelled to make a mere excerpt from the works and lectures of another 
man, though of one who had reached to him the torch of science. He must 
labor according to the impulse of his own mind, independently and crea- 
tively. In science and in art, as in active business, it is something morbid, 
indeed, to wish to be original, and not to accept what one has received from 
others. From such strivings proceed the monsters which so often meet us in 
these days of pretence and conceitedness. True originality gives out from 
itself^ according to a natural law of the soul’s development, where the left 
hand knows not what the right doeth. Such is my friend, Jacobi.” The 
great design of the book, says the author, is to supply a help for students in 
the knowledge of church history. The text is a short delineation of the 
course of church history, or a condensed outline of facts and their relations. 
The accompanying notes embrace literary notices, references to sources, and 
the citation of the most important proof passages. The first volume em- 
braces the classical period of church history, when the foundations were laid, 
and is consequently handled more at large. It extends from the birth of 
Christ to Gregory the Great, A. D. 590. The second volume, concluding 
the work, will be published during the present year. The author gives no- 
tice that he has made provision for an English translation of it We notice 
that English writers on church history are almost wholly neglected. Mem- 


1 Lehrbuch der Kfrchengeschichte, von J. L. Jacobi, a. o n Professor der The- 
ologic, a. d. Universitat zu Berlin. Enter Thcil, S. 405. Berlin, 1850. 
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ben of the English episcopal church have published quite a number of nt 
amble works, especially on the history of the first fbor centuries, e. g. those 
of the bishop of Ianodn. Waddington’s History is too important to be 
passed in silence. We hope that the English translator will supply the de- 
ficiency. 


IX. Unitarian Biography . 1 

These volumes contain brief memoirs of twenty-four individuals who have 
reached more or less eminence in the ranks of “ liberal Christianity.*’ Me- 
moirs of some of the most distinguished, e. g. Dr. Churning and Mr. Buck- 
minster, have been published in separate volumes. The lives of others have 
been commemorated in the pages of the Christian Examiner and elsewhere. 
Still, it was a happy thought to abridge the larger works, and bring the scat- 
tered notices into a convenient form. The sketches are generally written 
with ease and in a finished style, and some of them with peculiar felicity and 
grace. They embody many striking facts and incidents, and will constitute 
no unimportant element in the ecclesiastical history of New England. To 
some allegations contained in these volumes, a great propor tio n of onr 
community would demur. We refer to the u very complete and aatsrfar- 
tory statement respecting the Hollis Professorship," VoL L p. 249; to enu- 
merating as Unitarians such men as Newton, Locke and Milton, VoL H p. 
189, etc. 


X. Commentary on Ezkxibl* 

We are glad to welcome evidence of the prevalence of a better style of 
Bible interpretation in England and Scotland. For several years the island 
appears to have been overrun with Millenarian literature, with detached 
works and elaborate systems, constructed with great painstaking, often writ- 
ten in an earnest manner, breathing a spirit of elevated piety, but unhappily 
founded on false views of interpretation, and built up in support of some 
worthless theory. Of the vast number of books on the prophecies, which 
have appeared from the transatlantic press, which one, we may ask, has made 
any permanent impression ? What one has changed the modes of dunking 
on this subject, or is likely to do so, either in England, or on the continent, 
or in this country ? Some have enjoyed a temporary popularity, but, so for 
as we can ascertain, have made no permanent lodgment in the minds of bib- 
lical students or theologians. 

But, Mr. Fairb&irn belongs to a different school. He recognises the fun- 
damental importance of exact grammatical knowledge, that all exposition is 

1 Memoirs of Individuals who have been distinguished by their writings, char- 
acter, and efforts in the cause of liberal Christianity. Edited by William Wart. 
Boston : James Munroe & Co. VoL I. 1850. pp. 396, Vol. II. 1851, pp. 452, 
12mo. 

2 Ezekiel, and the Book of his Prophecy : an Exposition. By die Rev. Pat- 
rick Fairbaim, of Salton, Scotland. Edinburgh; T. & T. Clark, 1851. pp. 448, 
8ro. 
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worthless, which is not naturally developed, from the text, in frill accordance 
with the laws of philology. He also holds what appeals to us the only true 
principles of prophetic interpretation) viz : that the prophets do not in gen* 
eral describe future events specifically) but only give the outlines — the bold 
points, not the minute details ; that they had no commission to furnish a 
chart of secular history ; that they were only concerned with the great de- 
velopments of the church of God ; that, if at certain times, they made exact 
Statements* and gave us detailed measurements and frets, this does not autho- 
rize a literal and detailed interpretation ; but, couched under these minutiae, 
are some great spiritual truths, which we are to investigate with sober judg' 
snent — truths which will be far more quickening and precious, than any 
amount of literal detail. 

Accordingly, Mr. F. finds in. the last nine chapters of Ezekiel, a represen- 
tation which was not intended to meet, either in Jewish or Christian times, 
with an express and formal realization, but which is a grand and complicated 
symbol of the blessings which God had in reserve for his church, especially 
under the Gospel. The description purports to be a vision, something which 
never had been or would be in actual existence. Besides, there are points 
in it, which taken literally, are in the highest degree improbable, and which 
even involve natural impossibilities. A literal fulfilment would suppose the 
separate existence of the twelve tribes, which would now he regarded as a 
natural impossibility, the distinctions having been long since lost. A literal 
fulfilment would also imply the ultimate restoration of the ceremonials of 
Judaism, and thus the prophet would be placed in direct contradiction to 
the writers of the New Testament. 

The exposition in general bears evidence that the author possesses a 
round judgment and correct habits of thinking. Many of the practical re- 
marks are pertinent and striking. It will be regarded as among the few 
books in the language, or even in any language, which casts much light on 
this very difficult prophecy. Even the Germans, with the exception of Hit- 
rig and Havemick, have done but little for its elucidation. For our own 
part, we should have preferred a much fuller interpretation of the text, than 
Mr. Fair bairn has given, and a less amount of practical matter. The book 
has somewhat the aspect of a series of lectures, addressed to a popular au- 
dience. More of the philological element would have been welcome. 

XT. Review of the Last Fifty Years . 1 

Seventy pages of this volume are taken up with an account of the politi- 
cal changes, progress of education, improvements in printing, etc., of the 
last fifty years. The four chapters which follow (very well written, by Rev. 
B. N. Martin of Albany) give an historical sketch of science, of applied 

1 The Christian Retrospect and Register : a Summary of the Scientific, Moral 
and Religious Progress of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. By Robert 
Baird. New York : M. W. Dodd, 1851. pp. 420. 
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scwnee, «f the arts, ef mtecosnmmikatkm, and of kkU progress, post of- 
fice, meehamc arts, etc. The remainder of die volume is occupied with a 
history of the enlargement of Christendom, by the agency of a great num- 
ber of religious and philanthropic associations. 

In so rast a field, only die prominent points, of coarse, could be mashed ; 
of the immense number of fhcte, only the more essential coaid be retained. 
The field is, emphatically, the world. The events which have been cro w d ed 
into the last fifty years, in the providence of God, have been hardly less 
momentous in importance, than great in number. Wisely to select those 
events which have been, or are Ekefy to be, attended with the largest con- 
sequences, to condense the description of them within a small space, as fhr 
as possible to show their bearings on other events, and narrate them w i tho u t 
party spirit or prejudice, is a task of no little difficulty and delicacy. It is 
touch easier to see how it should be accomplished, than actually to accom- 
plish it 

In forming an estimate of the value of Dr. Baird’s volume, it is important 
to observe, that two or three months only were devoted to the preparation. 
It cannot of course have that value which a year's unbroken labor might 
have imparted to it Still it is worthy of high commendation for its general 
•accuracy, for its judicious selection of materials, and happy arrangement of 
them, and for the liberal and Christian spirit which reigns throughout. Sym- 
pathy for the struggling nations of Europe, and a confident belief that the 
recent movements have not been in vain, are freely expressed. The volume 
will be of special service to ministers and others, as a repository of mate- 
rials. The half century should not pass away, or a new one begin, without 
a distinct recognition, and the erection of a monument of gratitude on the 
part of all the pastors in our happy land. To such, this volume will be a 
store-house of well-arranged and important statements. Every chapter will 
furnish to a thoughtful mind many suggestions. 

Were we to make a single criticism, it would be, that sufficient prominence 
is not given to the labors of Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, etc^ nomina 
clara et venerabilia , men of whom the world was not worthy, whose sublime 
deeds constitute one of the most marked features of modem history. There 
are also places where greater definiteness of statement might be introduced 
to advantage, e. g. in relation to female schools, on p. 46 ; a specific account 
of a angle school, would be better than mere generalities. 


XU. Religion of Geology . 1 

The Lectures in this volume are fourteen in number, and on the following 
topics : Revelation illustrated by science ; the epoch of the earth’s creation 
nnrevealed ; death an universal law of organic beings on the globe from the 

1 The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences. By Edward Hitchcock, 
D. D., LL. President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural Theology 
and Geology. Boston t Phillips) Sampson & Co. 1851. pp. 587. 12mo. 
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beginning; the Noachian deluge compared with the geological deluges ; the 
world's supposed eternity; geological proofs of the Divine benevolence; 
Divine benevolence as exhibited in a fallen world ; unity of. the Divine plan 
and operation in all ages of the world’s history ; the hypothesis of creation 
by law; special and miraculous Providence; the future condition and des- 
tiny of the earth ; the telegraphic system of the universe ; the vast plans of 
Jehovah ; and scientific truth, rightly applied, is religious truth. 

These lectures were delivered to successive classes in college, and have 
thus had the advantage of repeated reconsideration. They may be regard- 
ed as the result of the author’s studies and reflections for thirty years. They 
are written in a style of great freshness, and will attract, if we mistake not, 
a wide circle of readers. The illustrations are drawn from a very extensive 
observation. The author has made excellent use of his late tour in Europe. 
The scenery of Wales, the Rhine and the Alps, is drawn with so graphic a 
pencil, that the reader longs to behold it with his own eyes, or if he has once 
seen it, to feast his vision again upon it One is struck also with the enthu- 
siasm of the author. He is drawn forward by an ardor which never tires. 
He feels that he is in the company of one whose eyes and heart are always 
open, and whose industry keeps pace with the wonderful progress of science 
in all directions. The lectures will be acceptable in a high degree to the 
theologian and religious man from the fact that they are consecrated to the 
service of the church, that the religious bearings of science are brought out 
so prominently, and from the special reverence which is everywhere paid to 
the written revelation. At the same time, there may be particular views 
from which the reader may dissent, or in regard to which further light may 
be needed. All will readily allow that the subjects which are discussed are 
of great and momentous interest, and should be approached with candor and 
with an earnest desire to ascertain the troth. 

On one topic we will venture a suggestion. Philologists would hardly 
accept Dathe, the older Rosenmixller, or even Knapp and Dr. J. P. Smith, 
as adequate representatives of the present state of their science. Sacred 
philology, or the thorough grammatical and philological study of the Bible, 
in the original languages, has made very great progress, since the time of 
even the younger Roeenmiiller. The venerable Dr. Pye Smith, with all his 
multifarious reading, was evidently but imperfectly acquainted with the pro- 
gress of philology for the last ten or twenty years. He wotdd be regarded 
as a respectable, but by no means a high authority* 

President Hitchcock suggests the importance of the establishment of a 
professorship of natural theology in otir theological seminaries, and adduces 
weighty reasons in favor of the measure. The new college of the Scotch Free 
Church, and the new Dissenting College in London have made a provision 
of this nature. But to accomplish this object in our American seminaries, a 
fourth year would be indispensable. A large part of the first year is em- 
ployed, we had almost said wasted, in the elementary study of Hebrew. In 
the middle year, many topics in theology are passed over, or but partially 
considered, for want of time. ‘Into the third year, pastoral theology, the 
Yol. VHL No. 81. 53* 
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composition of sermons, and church history are crowded. In order to run* 
der a professorship of natural theology really useful, the students most have 
time, to master for themselves in a good degree the various topics of natural 
science, in their theological bearings, which would be brought under review. 
The mere hearing of lectures, it seems to us, would not be sufficient. At 
the same time, the subject is worthy of serious consideration. 


ARTICLE IX. 

SELECT BIBLICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

United States. 

The works of Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, R. L, are in the 
press, and will be published in the autumn, probably in four volumes. A 
new memoir will be prefixed to the first volume. It is almost half a century 
since he died, and his works, though some of them have been often published, 
have never been collected into a convenient form. Some of them have 
been long inaccessible. A generation of ministers is now arising, who know 
the fame of the great “ Hopkinsian,” only by tradition. 

It gives us great pleasure, also, to add, that the same society, the American 
Doctrinal Book and Tract Society, are about to publish the writings of John 
Robinson of Leyden, the true founder of the Puritan oommonwealth, at 
Plymouth. 

A Memoir of the life of Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester of Salem, Mia, 
first Corresponding Secretary of the American Board of ConunisrionerB for 
Foreign Missions, is preparing by his son, Rev. Dr. S. M. Worcester. “ Co- 
pious and rich * materials have been unexpectedly disc ove re d , which wjtt 
serve to illustrate the early life and character of Dr. W. Many, iotereeting 
facts will also be incorporated in relation to the earliest history of the home 
and foreign missionary enterprise in New England. Dr. W. was a distin- 
guished and leading actor in the stirring scenes, religious and ecclesiastical, 
which marked the twenty-five years from 1 796 to 1890. The work will be 
published in the autumn, in two volumes, huge 12mo. 

Rev. Dr. John Proudfit, professor in Rutgers College, N. J., is preparing- 
a history of the Huguenots who came from France, and settled in New York 
and New Jersey. 

The fourth volume of Professor Toney's translation of Neaader's Church . 
History, is in the press at Andover, and will be soon published. It brings 
down the history from Pope Gregory VIL, A. D. 1079, to the martyrdom of 
Huss, including all of the history which had been published at the author's 
death. We may state in this connection, that a translation of Neander's 
Practical Commentaries on the Epistle to the Philippian*, and the epistle of 
James, by Mrs. Conaut of Rochester, N. Y* will soon be published. 
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A new edition of Ktihnerti School, or Middle, Grammar of the Cheek 
language, » in the press at Andover, and will be published in a few months, 
by Messrs. Appletons of New York. The third German edition, 1850, con- 
tuns many alterations and improvements. These, and other improvements, 
We incorporated into the new American edition. This edition is published 
in k duodecimo form, and will be sold at a considerably reduced price. The 
value and ‘popularity of KtihnerW grammatical works, may be estimated from 
the fret that Ms Elementary Greek Grammar has reached, in about fourteen 
^years, i he eleventh edition, and his Elementary Latin Grammar, the eighth 
Motion, and this in the free Of much competition, and not a little prejudice. 
The habitual references to Ms Greek grammars, in leading New Testament 
commentaries, e. g. that of Meyer, show the estimation in which they are held ift 
^Germany. It may be added that an edition of 2500 copies of the translation 
Of the School Greek Grammar, has been sold, and that it has been for some 
‘time out Of print The tenth edition of the translation of the Elementary 
Greek Grammar, has been published. 

The hhir edition of Horace, by Prof. Lincoln of Provide n ce, has been 
published for some months, and is received With much favor. It is a bead- 
tifhl book, prin ted with the utmost care tod accuracy, whole the notes illue- 
trate the realty difficult points, and hit the happy medfrto between the meat- 
g re he ss of annotations in some editions of the classics, and the redundancy 
in others. We would suggest that a plan of old Some, and a map of the 
surrounding country, with a larger number of wood-cut illustrations, would 
much enhance the value of the volume. We hope to insert, at an early 
day, an extended review of this edition. 

An edition of the Ajax of Sophocles, has just hppetoed from the Cam- 
bridge press, with a large body of learned notes. The text fitts 60 pages, 
the notes 280. Various readings are frequently discussed, and the notes of 
earlier editors, Brunck, Mnsgrave, Person, Eknsley, Hermann, Lobeck, Won- 
der, etc., are carefully collated, and the most valuable of them used. Dis- 
cussion* so full tod learned as mtoy of the notes exhibit, are of course 
beyond the reach of most persons who are studying the classics in our col- 
leges. But they Will be highly prized by the few who are able to appreciate 
titem, and they Will be of great service to teachers. M The Wants of the tyro 
have received a large shake Of the editor's attention, as the numerous refer- 
ences to the grammars of Jelf [Ktihner], Matthiae, Buttmann, and Kruger 
will evince.” We fear that “ the tyro " does not poss es s these grammars. 
At tart he woftld be frr itoefre profited^ if the references had beeh made to 
the smaller grammars of Ktihner had Buttmann. The name of the editor 
knot given. 

We mentione d on p. 467* that Prof. Felton Was preparing a new Selection 
of Beading Levbni in Greek. We-lehm thht the object is, by extracts 
from Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, etc:, to give, ns frr as possible, a 
connected poMticsdi atid civil history of Greece. 

A Translation of the Book of Proverbs, with k Commentary, is in thb 
crane of preparation by Prof Stuart, atad will soon be ready for the preafc. 
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Hus book, so peculiarly oriental in its spirit and character, has hitherto re- 
ceived bnt little attention from commentators, either in the KngKA or Ger- 
man languages. 

The translation of Mosheim’s Historical Commentaries (De Rebus Chris* 
tianorum ante Constantinnm), is printed, and will soon be published in two 
large octavo volumes of about 000 pages each. The first was translated in 
England by Mr. Vidal, the second by Dr. Murdock of New Haven. “ Moa- 
heim,” says Hagenbacb, Stud. u. Krit 1851, p. 552, u was the first who raised 
church history into the rank of a science, in that he freed it from afl ortho- 
dox and heterodox party interests, casting them down at his feet It was 
not that colorless impartiality, weakened into indifference, in which Moahsna 
saw the triumph of history. He was not satisfied with a dry accumolaticm 
of learned material, but he had a happy union of learning, acuteness and 
taste, of religious earnestness and human mildness, of precision and venatila 
representation, which have won for him the honored name of father of mod- 
em church history.** 

The Works of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher are about to be published by 
John P. Jewett & Co. of Boston in five vols. 12ma 

On p. 458 of this volume, we mentioned the number of students at fifteen 
of the principal theological schools of this counfry. We now add die follow- 
ing: Whole No. sriutt 


Fifteen Seminaries already mentioned. 


650 

Rochester, N. Y., 

Bap**, 

20 

Hamilton, N. Y., 

<4 

8 

New Hampton, N. H-, 

U 

17 

Western TheoL Institution, Ky., 

« 

1 

TheoL Dep. Howard Coll., Alik, 

tt 

12 

Da Do. Mercer CaU., Go, 

a 

4 

Furman TheoL Sem., 8. C., 

64 

6 

Kalamaaoo Theol. Soul, Mick, 

a 

18 

TheoL Seminary, Columbia, & C., 

Presbyterian, 

Total, 

33 

769 


It is stated, that of the 125 students connected with the Baptist Semina- 
ries, less than 80 are pursuing a purely theological education. 

Exolanb. 

The University of London was founded in 1827. In 1886, it was incor- 
porated, not as the University of London, but as University College, London. 
King’s College, London, bad already received a similar charter. In Deu 
1837, a distinct body of gentlemen were incorporated as The University of 
London, who were appointed to act as “ the Senate.** A chancellor is nomi- 
nated by the crown for fife, a vice-chancellor annually by the senate. Una 
senate confer, “ after examination,” the degrees of B. A., M. A^ LL. 

LL. D., M. B. and M. D. University and King’s Colleges were empowered 
by the charter to send up candidates fix examination. Provision was made 
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for “affiliating” other educational institutions. Candidates produce certifi- 
cates from their respective colleges that they have completed the course of 
instruction determined by the regulations of the senate in that behalf; on 
being declared by the examiners entitled to their degree, they receive their 
certificate, under the university seal. The literary and theological instate** 
tions that have become “ affiliated,” are about twenty-seven, besides nearly 
one hundred medical colleges in different parts of the empire. The sum 
received for matriculation and other fees in 1800 was £1685. The senate 
of the University of London have apartments in Somerset House. The 
buildings of University College are in Gower Street 

Messrs. Bagsters are publishing a new edition of the Septuagint, and also 
of the Greek Testament; a Syriac Beading Book, with Translations and a 
Grammatical Analysis; also a Chaldee Beading Book on the same plan ; a 
new Greek Harmony, a new and complete Hebrew Concordance, and 4 
Syriac Concordance. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the 
Hew Testament has been published in a volume of 682 pages. It is fur- 
nished with a General Index. Isaac Taylor has in press a work entitled 
“ Wesley and Methodism.” Dr. Traill’s translation of Josephus, edited by 
Mr. Taylor, it completed in two beautiful and admirably illustrated volumes. 
A new quarterly theological and critical Journal, edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, the classical editor, has ap- 
peared. It will probably advocate “ high church ” principles. 

Bev. Dr. Henderson’s Commentary on Jeremiah has appeared under the 
title, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah and that of the Lamentations. 
Translated from the Hebrew, with a commentary, critical, philological and 
exegeticaL 8vo. pp. 806. 

A prospectus of Dr. S. P. Tregelles’s edition of the Greek Testament has 
been published with a specimen. “ The text is formed on the authority of 
the oldest Greek MSS. and versions, aided by early citations, so as to pre- 
sent, as for as practicable, the readings which were commonly received at 
the earliest period to which we can revert to obtain critical evidence. The 
various readings are, 1st, those of all the more ancient Greek MSS., most of 
them collated by the editor ; 2d, of all the ancient versions, most of which 
have required reexamination ; and 3d, of the citations in the early ecclesias- 
tical writers, given fully to the end of the third century, including Eusebio* 
The Latin version of Jerome is given, mostly on the authority of the Codex 
Amitianns of the sixth century, collated by the editor.” 

It is stated by the “ Tablet,” a Roman Catholic newspaper of London, 
March 15, 1851, that Cardinal Mai’s edition of the Codex Vaticanus (MS. B.). 
is printed,' and will be published as soon as the extensive critical apparatus 
which is to accompany it, is completed. This apparatus is the Bibliotheca 
Hova Patrum Graeca et Latina, consisting of treatises on the real presence 
and traasobstantiation, the veneration of images, ete^ never before published l 
Six volumes were to have been published in April. The whole will consist 
of about ten volumes. 

67 * 
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SCOTLAJTD* 

The new college building of the Free Church wis opened on the 6th of 
Hot. 1850, with appropriate public exercises. It was erected by the Kb* 
rality of twenty-one individuals, who gave £1000 each. The foundation- 
stone was laid by Dr. Chalmers, Jane 4, 1846. It is a handsome and sub- 
stantial edifice of stone. Daring the week of the opening of the building, a 
sermon was delivered by Dr. Paterson, moderator of the general assembly ; 
an address to the professors and students by Dr. P., and an address by Wil- 
liam Cunningham, D. D., principal of the college, and professor of church 
history, were also delivered, together with the following introductory lec- 
tures : On church history by Dr. Cunningham ; systematic theology by Dr. 
James Buchanan ; apologetical theology and the doctrine of the church by 
Dr. Baanennan ; theology of the Old Testament by Dr. Duncan ; exegetical 
theology by Dr. Black ; logic and metaphysics by Rev. A. C. Fraser; moral 
philosophy by P. C. Macdougall ; and natural science by Dr. John Fleming. 
These lectures will be read with much interest as showing the spirit with 
which the college commences operations, and the talents and kind of culture 
which the professors possess. We are surprised that no provision is made 
for sacred rhetoric. One sentence in Dr. Cunningham’s lecture, we quote 
with particular gratification. 44 There is good reason to hope that the next 
general assembly will require a knowledge of the elements of Hebrew as a 
qualification for entering the hall.” 

Fbaxce. 

The number of books and pamphlets, published in France, in 1850, was 
7208, of which 4701 were printed in Paris, the rest in the provinces, in- 
cluding 37 in Algiers. There were published besides, 2697 engravings and 
lithographs, 597 pieces of vocal music, 625 of instrumental music, 122 geo- 
graphical charts, etc. 

It is a melancholy fact, though easily accounted tor, that tor a long series 
of years, no very important works in theology or in biblical interpretation, 
have appeared in the French language. The Catholic and Protestant 
churches of 44 the most refined” nation in Europe have been alike barren. 
A little activity has recently been shown by the countrymen of Bochart and 
Calvin. The following books have appeared within a few yean; a Com- 
mentary on the Galatians by Pro £ Sardinoux of Montauban ; on Philippian# 
by Rilliet of Geneva; on Romans by Oltramare of Geneva; and the work 
Of Arnaud on Jude, alluded to on a subsequent page. The two letters of 
Edmund Scherer, late professor in the theological school in Geneva, have 
called forth replies from Malan, Merle, Darby, Chlnevifere, etc. Licentiate 
Colani, a friend of Scherer, has published at Stmsburg, since July, 1850, a 
periodical entitled, 44 Revue de TWologie et de Philosophic Chritienne.” 
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Gkbkany. 

The number of works published, in the six months preceding the late 
Easter fair, according to the Leipsic catalogue, was 3684 ; number of works 
in press, 1186. It is gratifying to observe that the number of volumes, which 
relate to the “ inner mission/* the Sabbath, and other questions of an urgent 
practical nature, is increasing. 

Among the most recent works in biblical literature are the following: 
Commentary on the Book of Job by Lie. H. A. Hahn, pp. 842; Die V61- 
kertafel der Genesis, or ethnographical investigations by Dr. Knobel, pp. 371 ; 
The prophet Isaiah explained by Prof. E. Meier, first half, pp. 820 ; Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Bomans, second part, chs. 7 — 11, by Dr. F. A. 
Philippi, pp. 278 ; The Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy with a Commen- 
tary, in Latin, by Dr. G. E. Leo, pp. 185, (Comment on First Epistle was 
published in 1837) ; Gospel of Mark, in its composition, position, origin and 
character, by Lie. Hilgenfeldt, pp. 141 ; Yon Rammer's Palestine, third edi- 
tion, much improved, pp. 492 ; The first three Gospels translated and ex- 
plained by H. Ewald, pp. 388 ; Yol. H of the second edition of Hengsten- 
berg's Commentary on the Psalms, pp. 482 ; and second edition of Meyer's 
Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Of late works in other departments of oriental literature, we may name : 
History of the Israelites from the destruction of the first temple to the en- 
trance of the Maccabee, Simon, on the highpriesthood, by L. Hersfeld ; the 
nature and genius of the popular language of the Egyptians, by H. Brugsch ; 
explanation of the Egyptian monuments in the museum at Berlin, by the 
same ; Schwartze's Coptic Grammar, edited, after the author's death, by H. 
Steinthal ; Movers's “ Phoenician Antiquity,'* in three parts, Part 1, political 
history and administration, Part 2, history of the colonies, Part 3, not pub- 
lished ; Indian Studies, a Journal for the knowledge of Indian Antiquity, 
edited by Dr. Albert Weber, teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Ber- 
lin; four Nos. published, 1 Th. 10 gr. each ; and J. Fiirst's Biblia Judaica. 

Of the classical publications, we name : the Dictionary of the Greek Lan- 
guage by C. Jacobitz and E. E. Seiler, in 2 vols. 8 vo. pp. 1502 and 1 792, price 
7 1-3 Th. ; the same abridged in 1 vol. for schools, pp. 1602, 4 1-2 Th., highly 
commended in the Leipsic Repertorium, Jan. 1851, p. 97 ; first half of the 
third part of K. F. Hermann's Manual of Greek Antiquities; Investigations 
on the documents inserted in the orations of the Attic orators, by A. Wes- 
termann ; Plato's Works in 1 vol. ed. Stallbaum ; March of the Ten Thou- 
sand, geographically explained by Prof. Koch of Leipsic ; Part 2. of Weis- 
senbora's edition of Livy ; Works of Tacitus, ed. C. Halm, Part 1. contain- 
ing the Annals. 

The first year of the “ Deutsche Zeatschrift fur Christliche Wissenschaffc 
und Christliches Leben," established by Professors Julius Muller, Neander, 
and Nitzsch, is now completed. It is published weekly, or in monthly parts, 
in quarto form, with good paper and print, at five thaler a year, and forms a 
volume of 424 pages. Among the more important articles to American 
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readers, is one on 44 The position and importance of the book of Job in die 
Old Testament, according to its didactic and dramatic character,” by Hup- 
feld; on w Heathenism, Judaism, and liringMn,” by J. L. Jacobi; on 
44 The doctrinal system, and the development, religions and th e ological, of 
the Scottish church,” by Kostlin; on 44 TJ*e invisible church,” and on the 
question 44 Whether the Son of God would have become incarnate, if the 
human race had remained without sin,” by Julius Muller; on 44 The last 
half century, in its relation to the present;” the 44 Nature and importance 
of practical exegesis ; ” the 44 Relation of the Hellenistic to the Christian 
ethics,” by Neander ; and on the “ Doctrine of inspiration,” by Thohick. 

The 2d Heft of the TheoL Stud. n. Krit, for 18M, contains the following 
Articles: Wherein consists the forgiveness of sins, by J. F. K. Gurlitt— 
Rome and Cologne, or the development of the Christian-German Art, by B. 
Stark, private teacher in Jena, containing among other things a comparison 
of the Cathedral at Cologne, its structure and influences, with the Roman 
basilicas, much to the advantage of the former. — On the importance of the 
Study of Christian Ethics at the present time, An Address delivered at the 
opening of his lectures in the university of Heidelberg, by Profi Lie. Schoe- 
heriein. — A review of the 2d edition of Liicke’s Introduction to the Apoca- 
lypse and the apocalyptic literature generally, by Tischendor^ the New 
Testament editor, containing many illustrations of the Apocalypse from the 
writer's studies in the apocryphal books. 

The last Article, filling about eighty pages, is a contribution towards a 
memorial of the life of Dr. Neander, by Dr. C. H. Kling, pastor in Ebeie- 
bach in Wiirtembeig. We translate a few biographical notices, which may 
be interesting to those who have read the Article on Neander in our laat 
Number. 

44 Dr. Neander was baptized on the 25th of February, 1806, at St. Catha- 
rine’s, in the house of the pastor Bossan, who also performed the holy office. 
There were present as sponsors: John Guriitt, Charles Augustus Varnha- 
gen, and William Neumann. Mendel took in baptism the name : John Au- 
gustus Neander — evidently one Christian name from each of the three spon- 
sors, and also the family surname from Neumann. 

44 As it regards the other members of the family, the eldest brother, a doc- 
tor of medicine, born 1780, was baptized in the same year with Neander, 
on the 25th of June, under the name of Andrew Charles John Mendel, an 
excellent physician and highly esteemed because of his science, skill, and 
disposition. He lived unmarried and died with several other physicians, in 
the winter of the siege, of typhus fever, which at that time prevailed 
in the military hospitals. Neander writes respecting it to K. Mayer : 44 Ter- 
rible news came upon us at the close of last week, to show us how this life is 
only a dream, and how the waking and the being for which we long, is only 
in die next, or rather the first true life. My good, noble brother, in the ful- 
ness of health, has fallen a victim to his calling, a victim which God hath 
accepted. He died of a violent and quick-destroying nervous fever ; 1 left 
him stronger than myself” — The second brother had been already baptised 
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in 1804, and bore, as also did the sisters, the name MendaM, a kind-hearted 
man, of easy and lively* humor, and more inclined to the customary ways of 
the world, who at every opportunity expressed his deep veneration for his 
Augustus, for whom he only wished something more of the spirit of the 
world, or at least a power of helping himself in the world and of mingling 
with it He was a long time a travelling merchant — The eldest sister, 
Henrietta, (Madame Schohc) born 1777, was baptized on the 12th of Sep- 
tember 1807 ; on the 22d of March, 1809, the middle one, Joanna, born 
1782, his faithful housekeeper and nurse until his death ; on the 7th of No- 
vember of the same year, the youngest, Betty, born 1 788, among whose spon- 
sors he himself is mentioned, and who died of a disease of the mind. There 
is no record of the baptism of the mother. According to a trustworthy oral 
tradition she was baptized shortly before her son went to Heidelberg, and 
that too, as all the children, by Pastor Boesau, who also in 1816 baptized 
Emma von Wertheim, the daughter of Mrs. Scholtz by her first marriage.* 

The following relates to the change in Neander*s views : “ Neander was 
deeply moved and restless, pondering his thoughts with himself, he travelled 
on in company with a relative to Hamburg. Here he met with Matthias 
Claudius, and the aged Dr. Heise, and he preached in Wandsbeck his first 
sermon on John 1: 1 sq. 

“ After his return from Hamburg, his friends observed an important change 
in him. He, Neander , had in fact become a new man, although many hard 
conflicts still remained before him. He could not say enough of the friend- 
liness and the pious temper of those excellent men who had become so dear 
to him, and whom he visited again and again, as often as he came to Ham- 
burg. Schletermacher, whom till now he had held so high, and what he had 
of the writings of Scbelling and Fichte, were laid aside. He read much 
more in the New Testament, and soon the Christian Fathers of the first cen- 
tury filled his rooms, and on these he often expressed himself with eloquent 
enthusiasm. For a few months, however, he remained quiet and reserved, 
and said little to his friends, who were also careful not to intrude upon him. 
Then he handed them a frill confession of faith, written in Latin, which they 
copied, and in which at the close he laid down ike study of Church History 
as the aim of his theological study , and earnestly implored the Lord that he 
would guide him therein and keep him from all error.” 

“In the autumn of 1810, Neander, after he had spent one year and a half 
in Hamburg as a licentiate preacher, went to Heidelberg, notwithstanding 
all the scruples of his friends, who feared that he would put no measure or 
limit upon his labors. Soon, indeed, came information from thence, that he 
was studying incessantly, and that traces of earlier suffering were showing 
themselves. Then the anxious mother, with her daughters, hastened to him, 
and remained with him. In the year 1817, she died in Berlin. Pastors 
Jaemke and Hermes, together with ourselves and fiunily friends, among 
whom were at that time Olahausen and Thbtuck, followed her to the grave. 
How often did Neander, as we afterwards met in Berlin, bring to mind the* 
way in which he had come to Heidelberg, and how I had been a feeble in* 
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stnunentof ft m the hand of the Lord. Aho I maj not leave mmeirtioned 
how Neander in the first yean of his residence in Berlin aid to me that he 
would indeed like a family Kfe, and if the Lotd would so order it, would not 
be disinclined to enter into the state of holy matrimony. He wm my grooms- 
man at my marriage in 1817, took pat in the festivities of the occasion, and 
entertained himself with the guests, gentlemen and ladies, although chiefly 
with the Bev. Prof Spilleke and Director BernhardL Towards my wife, 
and afterwards towards my children, he was always friendly, and entertained 
himself with them ; and so late as 1841, when I was in Berlin, he would hate 
me with my three daughters dine with Urn.” 

The first article of the 3d Heft, 1831, is an academical address m mam my 
of Dr. Neaader’s services to Church History, delivered Nov. 4, 1830, by Dr. 
Hagenbaeh of Basil, filling about fifty pages. About half is taken up with 
a rapid review of early church history, and of that written by German Pro- 
testants, with particular remarks on Mosheim, Planck, Marhemecke, and 
others. Neander s principal works are finally characterized. Then fellow 
an explanation of FhiL 9: 6, in opposit i on to Bear, by Ern e sts, pastor at 
Wdfeubiitftel ; an explanation of Paul’s u selfconfesaons,” in Boas, vii., by 
Umbreit; a new investigation of the passage Boas. 8: 18-96, in opposition 
to Bupprecht, by F. F. Zyro of Berne ; a review of Semisok’s “ die Aposto- 
liachen Denkwttrdigkeiton " of Justin Martyr, by W. Grimm of Jena; a no- 
tice of E. Arnaud’s critical researches on the epistle ef Jude, by Kieulen of 
Colmar; and remarks on the second and thfrd church conventions aft Wit- 
tenberg, 1849, and Stuttgart, I860, by Dr. Ladder of WaibMagen. An 
Index: for the Studien a. K. for 1898-97, and another for 1838-47, ham 
been published; price for both, one thaler. 

A Prospectus of Dr. Neander's works, has been published. The angel- 
ical part will embrace lectures on the New Testament, except the Apoca- 
lypse, the last three chapters only of Which he had leetmed upon. The 
second part will embrace those hsstorico-theologioal lectures which it may ha 
thought best to publish. These will include a sketch ( Aie gr ap hy), of cfatornh 
history, history of doctrines, history of Christian ethics, and on the opposite 
tendencies of Protestantism and Cathotician. The third pari Will embrace 
Systematic theology— dogmatics and ethic*. The aim of the editor, Dr. 
Julius Muller of Halle, will be to give a true and exact exhibition of the 
thoughts of Neander, without int e rmingling any foreign e le me n t. Several 
of the younger pupils and friends of Dr. Neander, trill give their assistance 
in preparing the edition* 


Austmia. 

The imperial printing press aft Vienna is conduct ed o to a large scale. 
It was established by the late emperor Francis. It ftutnshes regular earn 
ploymenft for 700 person* besides many artists, men of science, and me- 
chanic* It has branches in Imnbeig, Temesvar, Salzburg and other large 
town* An engine of 90 hone power moves 48 printing and 94 copper- 
plate pr emet, and 10 glazing machine* There are, besides, 36 large and 18 
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snail iron hand presses 12 numbering and embossing machines and 80 litho- 
graphic presses. One thousand reams of paper are consumed in a day. 
Among the objects whieh this establishment has sent to the Exhibition in 
London, are 11,000 steel punches of characters and alphabets. There are 
punches of 164 different alphabets, from the hieroglyphic, hieratic and demo- 
tic, down to the Laos, Formosan, etc. There is a copy of a certain work, 
entitled 44 The Hall of Languages,” consisting of 1 7 sheets in elephant folio, 
containing the Lord’s Prayer, in 608 languages printed with Roman letters, 
and in 200 languages in the characters peculiar to each language. There is 
also a Japanese novel (see Yol. H. p. 39 of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society), the first work of this kind that was ever printed with 
movable type. 


Afkica. 

Dr. Krapf returned from Europe to his station on the eastern coast of 
Africa last Winter, accompanied by three ordained missionaries and three 
mechanics, all Germans. The present force of the mission, therefore, is nine 
males, six of them being ordained. It is the wish of the Church Missionary 
Society to commence new stations without delay, particularly in Usambara 
and Ukambani, the former country lying some 200 miles to the south-west 
of Rabbai Empia, and the latter 400 or 500 miles to the north-west Hie 
ultimate aim of the society is to push on to the interior, in the hope that the 
missionaries of the American Board, coming from the Gaboon, will meet them 
in the centre ; and the latter will undoubtedly endeavor to do their part in 
the enterprise, if they shall be properly reinforced from our theological 
seminaries. 

The tours which Dr. Krapf and Mr. Rehmann have already made, show- 
conclusively that the country back from the coast is a vast table land, having 
an elevation of 2000 or 3000 feet; and there is every reason to believe that it 
will be found adapted to the European constitution. Indeed, Rabbai Empia 
has proved to be very favorable to health, though it is near the coast There 
are numerous mountains rating from the table land; and two have been dis- 
covered already, the Kifiraandjiro, about 8° 20' south of the equator, and 
the Kenia, about 1° south, whose summits are covered with perpetual snowu 
Both of these mountains are the sources of large rivers, some of which are 
sufficiently identified ; and Dr. Krapf thinks it probable that the White Nile 
has its origin in the Kenia ; or, at any rate, that its fountain head is not for 
distant He rejects the theory that Lake Niassi feeds the Nile; for he has • 
recently visited the Lufuxna, and he says that the Niassi discharges its waters 
through this river into the Indian Ocean. Judging from what he has heard 
of the Uniamtise, he supposes that in this country, some 500 or 600 miles 
west of Mombas, or the bordering territories, will be found the head quarters 
of the Congo, the Tchadda, the Nile, and the Kilimani ; so that it will prove 
to be the great water shed of Africa, sending forth its treasures to all points 
of the compass. 

The tribes which five back a few hundred miles from the coast, are decid- 
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edly superior to those on or near the ocean. And it is thought that the ob- 
stacles to munonary operations will diminish, as the missionaries proceed 
toward the interior. Among the Wakamba, for example, Dr. Krapf found 
ranch less “beggary” than he had been led to expect from his previous ex- 
perience ; and this he regards as a very serious hindrance to the spread of 
the Gospel in some parts of East Africa. 

Urn languages of these tribes seem to belong to that great family which 
has spread over so laige a portion of Africa ; and hence there will be less diffi- 
culty in becoming acquainted with them. It was found, for instance, that 
the Jaggas and the Wanika were able to understand each other sufficiently 
for purposes of business. In the course of a few years, we shall have the 
materials for a thorough examination of one of the most interesting problems 
connected with the history of Africa. 

A knowledge of two or three laws of language in East Africa, will assist 
the reader in understanding the proper names which are of most common 
occurrence. Wa is used to form the plural, and If the singular. Thus, 
Wakamba means the Kamba people ; Mkxxmba, one of the Kamhaa. % The 
prefix U denotes a country ; and Ki indicates the language. Thus, Usam- 
bara means the country of the Wasamba ; Kisamba is the language of the 
Waramha Or we may say, the Wakuafi speak the Kikuafi, and live in 
Ukuafi. 


Asia. 

A Society has been formed in Jerusalem, by Englishmen and other for- 
eigners living there, for the purpose of investigating all objects of interest in 
the Holy Land, whether relating to ancient or present times. It has coma- 
ponding members in Beirtit, Damascus, and other places. Weekly meetings 
are held, and a library and museum are begun. 

J. D. Hooker has published in the Journal of the London Geographical 
Society, for 1850, an account of a fourth excursion which. he has made into 
the passes of Thibet by u the Donkiah Lah.” This pass lies in the eastern 
chain of the mountains, about 28® N. Lat and 88° 80* E. longitude. On 
the right the Donkiah Lah rises like a wall, 28,1 75 feet The snow line on 
the south side is about 17,000 feet high, and on the side towards Thibet, 
18,000 feet As a general result, Mr. Hooker says : u I no longer consider 
the Himalaya as a continuous snowy chain of mountains, bat as the snowed 
spurs of for higher unsnowed land behind ; which higher land is protected 
from the snow by the peaks on the spun that ran south it” 
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ARTICLE I. 

LIFE OF ZUINGLI. 

fey R. D. C. Bobbins, Professor of Languages, Middlebttry College. 

[Continued from p. 594.] 

Bis Preaching tot the Convent of Rinsiedeln , and its Results . 

One of the duties assigned to Zuingli in the convent at Einsiedeln 
was the preaching of the gospeL And most faithfully did he perform 
this part of his duty. He was to be sure, cautious, at first, as both 
his own distrust of himself, and his knowledge of the prejudices of 
others, admonished him to be. His reverence for the fathers, in- 
fluenced him to give more heed to their interpretations, than he sub- 
sequently felt at liberty to do. Still he adhered to his general prin- 
ciple of explaining scripture by scripture; and as he by degrees 
became imbued with the spirit of the writers of the Bible, his own 
pulpit exercises became in a high degree spiritual and effective in 
the reformation of his hearers. He insisted on the necessity of sin- 
cere repentance, newness of life, and firm trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as revealed in the Bible, as the only Redeemer and Saviour 
of sinners. Works, so far as they are the expressions of right feel- 
ing within, are praiseworthy ; but all penances and mortification of 
the flesh are without efficacy in procuring absolution from sin. He 
endeavored to dissuade his hearers from any trust in the aid of the 
saints, and of the virgin, whose power was supposed to have been 
exerted so often there, and from honoring any image or likeness of 
Vol. Yin. No. 82. 58 
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man or God, but the only perfect image of humanity and the God- 
head, Jesus Christ By the inculcation of such and similar doctrines, 
the way was gradually prepared for a more formal and public attack 
upon the superstitious practices and beliefs of the age. 

He chose the annual festival held in commemoration of the sup- 
posed miraculous consecration of the convent, called the Angels’ Con- 
secration, when immense crowds flocked to Einsiedeln. He ascended 
the pulpit and rose amidst the assembled multitude for his customary 
discourse. After making an exordium full of warmth and feeling, 
in order to gain the attention of his auditors, he thus proceeds to 
remark upon topics connected with the day and the assembling to- 
gether in that place : “ Cease to believe that God resides in this tem- 
ple more than in every other place. Whatever region of the earth 
you may inhabit, he is near you, he surrounds you, be grants your 
prayers, if they deserve to be granted ; but it is not by useless vows, 
by long pilgrimages, offerings destined to adorn senseless images, that 
you can obtain the divine favor ; resist temptations, repress guilty 
desires, shun all injustice, relieve the unfortunate, console the afflicted ; 
these are the works pleasing to the Lord. Alas ! I know it, it is our- 
selves, ministers of the altar, we, who ought to ba the salt of the earth, 
who have led into a maze of error the ignorant and credulous multi- 
tude. In order to accumulate treasures sufficient to satisfy our ava- 
rice, we raised vain and useless practices to the rank of good works ; 
and the Christians of these time9, too docile to our instructions, neg- 
lect to fulfil the laws of God, and only think of making atonement for 
their crimes, instead of renouncing them. Let us 4 live according to 
our desires,’ say they, 4 let us enrich ourselves with the goods of our 
neighbor; let us not fear to stain our hands with blood and murder; 
we shall find easy expiations in the favor of the church.* Senseless 
men ! Do they think to obtain remission for their lies, their impuri- 
ties, their adulteries, their homicides, their treacheries, by prayers 
recited in honor of the Queen of Heaven, as if she were the protec- 
tress of all evil doers ? Undeceive yourselves, erring people ! The 
God of justice suffers not himself to be moved by words which the 
tongue utters and the heart disowns. He forgives no one but him 
who himself forgives the enemy who has trespassed against him- 
Did these chosen of God, at whose feet you come hither to prostrate 
yourselves, enter into heaven by relying on the merit of another? 
No — it was by walking in the path of the law, by fulfilling the will 
of the Most High, by facing death that they might remain faithful to 
their Redeemer. Imitate the holiness of their fives, walk in their 
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footstep*, coffering yourselves to be turned aside neither by dangers 
nor seductions ; this is foe honor that you ought to pay them. But 
in the day of trouble put your trust in none but God, who created 
the heavens and foe earth with a word ; at foe approach of death in* 
voke only Jesus Christ, who has bought you with his blood, and is 
the sole Mediator between God and man.” 1 

The impression made by such sentiments thus glowingly expressed, 
at such a place and time, can be more easily imagined than described. 
Astonishment was depicted upon every face, so directly did the 
preacher discard all that had given notoriety to the very place where 
he stood, and so directly in opposition to all that had been heard on 
that festival day in Einsiedeln for a century or more. But mingled 
with the astonishment, very diverse feelings could be read in those 
upturned faces, and detected in the low murmur that occasionally 
rather heightened than interrupted the stillness and solemnity of the 
house. Many, filled with indignation at the insult offered to the ob- 
jects of their most sacred veneration, seemed to expect that foe very 
images and walls would cry out, and rebuke the arrogance and inso- 
lence of the speaker. Others, on the other hand, who, overcome by 
the power, and enlightened by the brilliancy of the exhibitions of 
truth, began to fed their doubts and fears giving way, and strong 
faith elevating them above their former superstitions, glowed with 
admiration of the apostle of truth who, they felt, spoke out the hon- 
est and strong convictions of a heart, which despised all fear of man, 
and was elevated above all earthly considerations. Between these 
two classes were all grades of feeling, according as the regard for foe 
faith of their fathers and their own earlier belief, or the conviction of 
the faithful exhibition of the truth upon their judgment prevailed. 
Doubt, and desire for further light were strong in many a breast, as 
foe assembly broke up that day. Murmurings, now unrestrained by 
foe sacredness of foe place, were heard from little groups collected 
here and there in the region around foe convent ; others discussed 
and doubted ; and still others openly applauded. The fact that Zuin- 
gli escaped personal insult and injury is perhaps a sufficient proof 
that he carried a large part of his audience with him. 

The records of foe time also give us an additional proof of foe in- 
fluence of this sermon, which, says Schuler,* ‘ if ever anything did, 
produced effects like that of the first preaching of foe gospel by Peter 
at Jerusalem and Paul in Asia.’ Many pilgrims were seen, on all 
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the ways leading from Einsiedeln, returning with the gifts and tapers 
which they had brought as offerings to the virgin and saints. Fre- 
quently as they met other bands of pilgrims they stopped to recount 
to them the doctrines which they had heard. Thus many were in- 
duced to turn about and leave their pilgrimage incompleted, as a wea- 
riness to the flesh and without advantage to the spirit The result 
of the preaching of Zuingli was accordingly an immediate diminution 
of pilgrimage to the Loretto of Switzerland, and the people of Einsie- 
deln themselves, penetrated by the spirit of the truth, forgot their 
prejudices, and no longer troubled themselves about those who came 
to worship at their long renowned shrine. It is true that some of the 
monks were exasperated at the prospect of the diminution of their 
revenues, and the neighboring convents, too, fearing that the craft by 
which they obtained their wealth would be endangered, began to 
spread injurious reports of the reformer. 


HU Relation to the Papal Hierarchy. 

The effect which this preaching of Zuingli had at Borne, upon the 
emissaries of the Pope, who were in authority in the church, was 
perhaps different from what we, who look back under the influence 
of subsequent developments of popery, should expect Not a word of 
warning or rebuke was administered ; no mark of the displeasure of 
his ecclesiastical superiors was exhibited. On the contrary, the papal 
legate, Antonio Pucci, mentioned Zuingli, as one who might become 
highly useful to the court of Borne, both from his ability in the pul- 
pit, and from his influence in the cantons ; and Pope Leo X. sent 
him, as a mark of favor, a diploma which gave him the title of chap- 
lain acolyte to the Holy See . 1 He was, indeed, at this time, politi- 
cally a friend of the Pope, not because he consulted for his aggran- 
dizement, but for the good of his country, and felt that the French 
party, as it was called, which was then hostile to the Pope, was also 
hostile to the best interests of the cantons. Besides, it was an object 
which Leo could not overlook, to attract men of learning and influ- 
ence to his cause, and he hoped, perhaps, that Zuingli would follow 
in the path that Erasmus afterward pursued, or in one leading more 
directly to Borne. Furthermore, Zuingli had, as yet, shown no dis- 
position to withdraw himself from the control of the church, only to 
bring about a reformation of abuses. It also should be remembered. 
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that the jealousy which afterwards watched for the least indications 
of defection, was not yet awakened. 

There was no want of faithfulness or pto-innam in Zuingli’s deal- 
ings with the leaders of the church at tins time. Even before the 
sermon at Einsiedeln, he had written to Hugh of Laadenberg, 
bishop of Constance, to urge him to put an end, in his diocese, to pue- 
rile and dangerous practices, which would otherwise produce incalcu- 
lable mischief ; and to inform him of the course which he himself 
felt constrained to enter upon, in disclosing the truth, opposing errors, 
and assailing abuses. The legate, he says, conversed with me four 
times upon this subject, (the corruption of the church,) and 1 obtained 
from him the most brilliant promises. I freely explained to him what 
must be done, and added thereto, that by God’s help I was going 
forward to preach the Gospel, by means of which, popery would be- 
come not a little shaken and weakened. He also gave up his pension 
at this time, and consented to receive it for three years more only 
at the urgent request of the legate, so that he might not seem to 
have come to an open hostility with his highness the Pope. But he 
adds, “ I will not for any money, suppress a single syllable of the 
truth.” 

To cardinal Schinner, with whom he had long been on terms of po- 
litical intimacy, and with whom he had frequent opportunities of con- 
sultation at Einsiedeln, he spoke with a plainness deserving the 
highest praise : “The new lights which have been diffused since the 
revival of letters, have lessened the credulity of the people, are open- 
ing their eyes to a number of superstitions, and will prevent them 
from blindly adopting what is taught them by priests equally desti- 
tute of virtue and of talent They begin loudly to blame the idle- 
ness of the monks, the ignorance of the priests, and the misconduct 
of the prelates, and will no longer give their confidence to people 
whom they cannot respect If care be not taken, the multitude will 
soon lose the only curb capable of restraining its passions, and will 
go on from one disorder to another. The danger increases every 
day, and delay may be fatal. A reformation ought to be begun im- 
mediately, but it ought to begin with superiors, and spread from them 
to their inferiors. 

“If the princes of the church would give the example, if they 
would return to themselves and to a conduct more conformable to 
the Gospel; if bishops were no longer seen to handle the sword in- 
stead of the crosier; prelates to put themselves at the head of their 
subjects, in order to wage inveterate war against each other; eccled- 
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astics of all ranks to dissipate in scandalons debauchery, the revenues 
of their benefices accumulated upon their heads; then we might 
raise our voices against the vices of the laity, without fearing their 
recriminations, and we might indulge some hopes of the amendment 
of the people. But a reform in manners is impossible, if you do not 
get rid of those swarms of pious idlers, who feed at the expense of 
the industrious citizen, and if you do not abolish those superstitious 
ceremonies and absurd dogmas equally calculated to shock the under- 
standing of reasonable men, and to ahum the piety of religious ones.”* 
In reference to his efforts with Cardinal Schinner and others, he 
writes to Valentinus Compar, in 1525, u Hear, my Valentinus, what 
I say to you, and can prove by living witnesses : Before a separation 
in religious matters was effected, I conversed with the leading men 
in the church, cardinals, and bishops, and expostulated with them 
upon the errors that had been introduced through human traditions, 
and admonished them to make a beginning of removing the multitude 
of abuses and errors ; for, if this be not done, the already overpow- 
ering burden threatens to overwhelm them with a terrible crash. 
Eight years ago, (1517,) while I was yet at Einsiedeln, I spake upon 
this subject with the Cardinal of Sion, and afterward during the first 
part of my abode at Zurich, and plainly and clearly pointed out to 
him, that popery Tests upon weak and almost failing foundations. I 
substantiated it by plain and undoubted passages of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Geroldseck, Zingk, and Sander, who are all yet alive, can 
bear witness that they have often heard me talking thus with him. 
Yes, I can assure you that the cardinal more than once expressed 
himself as follows: ‘When, by the grace of God, I shall be again 
reinstated in my former dignity and power, and be quiet and firm in 
my position, (he was not at that time in favor with the Pope, and the 
majority of the cardinals), I will use all my influence to bring to 
light the arrogance and deceit of the Pope, (he spoke in anger at his 
own want of favor with him,) and a true reformation shall every- 
where be effected.’ ” He often, Zuingii adds, talked with me upon 
the doctrines of the church, and the Holy Scriptures, and expressed 
his knowledge of, and opposition to, the errors of Rome. 9 These 
assurances of the cardinal were probably in a measure sincere, but 
both he and the Pope were too much occupied with their ambitious 
schemes, and their projects for personal and family aggrandizement^ 
to give much heed to the spiritual abuses and wants of the church. 
Yet, Zuingii labored on, and was instant in season and out of season, 
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in the performance of the work assigned him. In the m eantime his 
reputation for learning and piety increased day by day. He was in 
constant correspondence with such men as Erasmus, Faber, Henry 
Lorit, or Gl&rianus, Gasper Hedio, Wolfgang Capito, Beatus Rhe- 
nanus, and many other of the literary men of the age. Their letters 
are filled with commendations of his learning, and value to the church, 
his faithfulness and ability in the discharge of his ministerial duties, 
and the expectations that had been awakened in his friends, in regard 
to the results of their labors. 

Hu Appointment as Preacher a» Zurich . 

His fame was indeed beginning to be too much noised abroad for 
him to remain in his quiet retreat at Einsiedein. His two yean of 
study and investigation, with occasional practical duty, had not been 
lost in settling his views and giving him confidence to go forward in 
the work of reforming the church. He had been gradually coining 
to the conviction that this reform must proceed from him and other 
friends of the Gospel, and not from the hands of the church itself; 
and if the preachers of the Gospel would not exert themselves for 
reformation, the preachers of violence would have recourse to revo- 
lution. 1 It was now plain that his master had need of him to labor 
in his vineyard in a more public capacity. And an ardent desire 
filled his soul to diffuse the light which had shone upon his own dark- 
ened mind. He however did not go forth from the quiet of the mo- 
nastic walls without many regrets and many forebodings in regard to 
the combats and struggles and opposition which would beset his new 
faith, but his confidence was not in an arm of flesh. His love and 
gratitude and his pecuniary interest would have inclined him to yield 
to the urgent solicitations of his friends at Einsiedein to remain with 
them ; but he was influenced by higher and more enlarged desires of 
usefulness. 

Among the persons with whom Zuingli had been on terms of inti- 
macy while at Glaris and Einsiedein, was Oswald Myconius,* now a 
teacher of the Latin and Greek classics at Zurich. This man had 
been laboring with assiduous zeal, for several years (since 1516), 
first at Basle where Zuingli first saw him, and then in Zurich, to dif- 
fuse the light of learning, which had but just dawned in Germany 

1 See Schuler, S. 267. The truth of this Was but too literally verified in the 
history of the Peasants' war and the Anabaptists. 

* See page 587. 
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and Italy amidst the darkness which had so long brooded over Europe. 
A vacancy in the situation of preacher in the cathedral at Zurich 
gave him the hope of drawing his friend into his immediate vicinity, 
an object which he had long earnestly desired to accomplish. This 
was the more easily effected as Zuingli had by previous visits become 
favorably known to the inhabitants of Zurich, and the clergy in some 
degree appreciated his talents and learning, as well as his boldness in 
attacking the current vices of the age. The choice of the chapter 
was not, however, without opposition. October 29, 1618, Myconius 
wrote to him in accordance with the wishes of many at Zurich, 
to urge him to come to them : ‘ I will,’ he says, ‘ neither advocate the 
case nor argue against it It is donbtless perfectly understood by you. 
Revolve it in your own mind. But if you can give a favorable an- 
swer, then I shall not know how adequately to express my joy at the 
prospect of seeing my friend Zuingli pastor at Zurich. How very 
much I desire you to be in a position worthy of you. Farewell ; Ha* 
ten to me.’ Zuingli answered him: 4 In a few days I will come to 
Zurich myself and talk with yon in reference to this matter. In the 
meantime, make diligent inquiries about this place ; whether the pas- 
tor must hear confessions and visit the sick ; what sort of superiors 
and what compensation he has. And if you understand these and 
other things, I will in accordance with your counsel either act in the 
case, or relinquish all thought of it.’ Among those who were rival 
candidates for this important post was one Laurentius Fabula, a 
Suabian by birth. A report went abroad and reached Zuingli, but 
was, however, immediately contradicted, that Fabula was elected. 
Zuingli gave to his friend Myconius a frank exhibition of his feelings 
on the occasion. u Is H still true,” he says, “ that the prophet is not 
honored in his own country ; is a Suabian preferred to a Switser? 
I had not indeed considered him as one to whom I should yield the 

precedence.” “ Act thou now for me 1 I confess I begin to be 

more desirous of this place, since such a wight is striving for it* and 
what I had else given up without regret, I now look upon as a. re- 
proach. I had designed, if elected, to preach upon the Gospel by 
Matthew in course, a thing yet unattempted in Germany. But if 
they prefer this Suabian, they must see what he will bring forth from 
his wallet. Commend the matter also to Utinger, and you yourself 
take counsel as shall be for the best. But excuse my letter; it is writ- 
ten in haste, and more in accordance with feeling than reason.” An 
answer was returned on the following day by Myconius : * Fabula,” 
he says, u will continue to be fable. For my lords heard that he is 
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already father of six boys, and has very many benefices. I hare 
done ail I could, and perhaps have thus made myself too troublesome. 
Ton have both friends and enemies; of the latter, few; of the for- 
mer, many, and those who are on the side of right action— still, there 
is no one who does not praise your learning. I will speak to yon all 
things freely. With some your love of music is an objection ; hence 
they call you a voluptuary and worldly. Others find fault with your 
earlier life $* you have had too much to do with people of pleasure 
(qui voluptatibus studuerint). I have refuted them, and so refuted 
them that you will no longer suffer in this particular. First I made 
the burgomaster Roust acquainted with your doctrine ; you are pleas- 
ing to him. Then I was questioned by Hofman, who as you perhaps 
know, preached so pointedly and plainly, not in reference to your 
doctrine, to which he finds nothing to object, but concerning your 
life. I commended you, as both truth and friendship required, and 
gained the man entirely for my Zuingli.” Myconius proceeds to 
speak of his influence with others, and of the encouragement he has 
to believe that Zuingli will be the final object of their choice. No 
answer of Zuingli to this letter is found. 

A letter written by Zuingli to Utinger cannot be omitted in this 
connection. “ I assure you,” he says, “ if theologians would not be- 
come matmologiani (babblers) or perverters of the truth for this place, 
I would relinquish it I am surrounded here by most favorable dr- 
cnmstances. The baron of Geroldseck seeks to retain me here by 
great promises, and I have not yet explained myself to him fully on 
this point Therefore let no one be too importunate with requests in 
my behalf. If my character will bring dishonor upon Christ, I will 
remain here ; for I will not bring reproach upon his cause. And if 
my enemies thus go on in their calumniations, the Zurichers would 
hear my sermons unwillingly, and thereby the cause of the Gospel 
receive detriment I therefore entreat you to consider the matter 
well, whether I shall thus be a greater injury than benefit to the 
cause ; and then, you must regard God rather than man. They ob- 
ject to my love for music. Now indeed such fools do not deserve a 
thought,” etc.* 

A letter of D. Sander, agent of Cardinal Schinner, shows that he 
favored the choice of Zuingli. Two or three days before the election 
be writes : “ Those who favor the appointment of Zuingli excel the 
others in number and worth. Be of good courage. Their calumnies, 

1 With reference to the earlier yean of his ministry at Glaris. 

* Schuler, S. 300. 
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if they for a time made an unfavorable impression, now avail nothing 
in alienating honest men from you. With God’s help, I hope all 
things will go as we wish. The choice is to be made on the 10th 
instant. You have been much commended to the cardinal.” 1 The 
election was finally made on the 11th of December, 1518, and Zuingti. 
was pastor of Zurich with the approbation and highest hopes of the 
best citizens of the place. 

The separation from Einsiedeln soon followed. No (me perhaps 
felt it so deeply as the baron of Gerotdseck. The years of Zuingh’s 
abode at the convent were fraught with interest and profit to him. 
As a friend, counsellor and teacher had Zuingii been to him. He 
had been able to slake his thirst for knowledge with him, and as the 
friends of Socrates, with whom he unfolded the wisdom of the ancient 
sages, he counted it all joy that their friendship had strengthened and 
increased day by day. 9 Neither did it end with the separation from 
Einsiedeln* Afterwards, in 1523, Zuingii dedicated to him his Essay 
on the Canon of the Mass, and thus acknowledges his kindness and 
constancy : “ Never since thou hast put thy hand to the plough hast 
thou looked back. Thou art indeed a friend of all learned men ; 
but me thou hast for several years loved, cared for and protected, 
as a father his son. Thou hast not only made me thy friend, but 
hast admitted me with Zingk to the inmost secrets of thy heart 
Go on as you have begun. Stand firm in your place. God will 
finally bring you to the goaL Only those who have fought the good 
fight, are crowned.”* 

A few words upon the subsequent history both of the abbot and 
administrator, as showing the influence of Zuingli’s abode at Einsie- 
dein, cannot be out of place here. Conrad died in 1526, without 
employing any of the rites of the Romish church, and after having 
banished almost all superstitious observances from his abbey. Only 
two monks, indeed, remained there. A little before his death, hear* 
ing a disputation between Leo Juda, the successor of Zuingii, upon 
some abstruse point in theology, which he did not consider essential, 
he said with warmth : « What does all this signify? For my part, I 
wish with my last breath, to cry with David, ‘ Have mercy upon me, 


1 Schuler, p. 301. 
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O God, according to thy loving kindness; enter not into judgment 
with thy servant, O Lord !* I concern myself about nothing else.* 1 
As soon as it was decided that Zuingii was to go to Zorich, Gerold- 
seck, fall of anguish at the prospect of separation, besought Zningli 
to exert himself to procure for them a successor, who should be of a 
like mind and spirit with himself. To him he committed the whole 
responsibility of the selection. Leo Juda, then pastor at St. Hit in 
Elsace, who had long been a dear friend, was suggested to Zningli as 
a suitable person. He immediately communicated with him, and ob- 
tained his consent to come to Einsiedeln. He mitered upon his duties 
there, in the summer of the following year, 1519. Leo soon en- 
deared himself to Conrad and Geroldseck, and followed in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor, by engaging in every good word and work, 
and even after Zuingli’s death, was a pillar of the reformation. Ger- 
otfseek remained at Einsiedeln, uiltil 1525, when he went to Zurich, 
to live in the neighborhood of his old friend, and died with him on 
the battle field at Cappel. Friends were they in life, and in death 
not divided. 

Parts of the letter which Zuingli wrote to Leo Juda, inviting him 
to Einsiedeln, are too descriptive of the feelings of the man, to be 
withheld here : “ I will not now enlarge further upon the intimacy of 
our former friendship, for 1 am persuaded that you, in accordance 
with your noble nature (humanitas), are as mindful of it as I am 
myBelfl As I am always mindful of you, so am I desirous for your 
welfare. Whenever 1 have heard that anything disagreeable had 
happened to you, 1 immediately applied myself to thinking how I 
could be of service to you. 1 know that you, although not bom 
among the Switzers, have a prepossession in favor of them. I am 
sensible of your great learning and wisdom, that may be compared 
to that of Cato ; and 1 would fain give you a proof of my care for 
you. The people of Zurich have lately invited me there. — 
The baron of Geroldseck, administrator of the cloister, has shown 
his regard for me in this, as well as other things, that he has com- 
nutted to me the business of communicating to you, his invitation to 
tins place. Herewith is offered, first, the opportunity of being trans- 
ferred in the most honorable maimer, among the Switzers. Then, if 
you come, you will find the administrator obedient to your every wish. 
All thsogs are now committed to your disposal. The adminis- 

trator has become so anxious for you, that he wishes before all others, 
to gain you to himself. Seize, therefore, upon this favorable circum- 

1 Calvin and the Swiss Befonnation, p. 17. 
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stance, while it is in your power. The people over whom you will 
be placed, are a simple people, who will gladly, since I have broken 
the road, hear Christ preached. There is no want of the means of 
living here. The baron is only moderately learned, bat is a lover of 
learning, and prizes literary men above all. Moreover, I shall not 
be over six hours distant from yon, so that you can, if you wish, avail 
yourself of my society. Let this, which I have so hastily, but from 
the heart, written to yon, move you. Make the journey hither, at 
the expense of the administrator. I know you will not regret i L 
Now, if you have well weighed the whole matter, farewell/* 

The following letter of Beatus Bhenanus, written from Basle, five 
days before Zuingli’s call to Zurich, is interesting both as showing 
the spread of the sentiments which Zuingli had promulgated, and the 
confidence which was everywhere placed in him by his friends. Such 
expressions of sentiment and feeling must, too, have been a cordial 
to his spirit, amid the perplexities and troubles which everywhere 
beset the path of the true reformer. “ Nothing,” he says, “is so 
painful to me, as to see Christianity overloaded with so many useless 
ceremonies, yea, follies. The cause of this, I find in the priests, who 
themselves corrupted by scholastic and sophistical theologians, preach 
rather heathenish or Jewish doctrine ; I speak of the majority of the 
priests. For I well know that you, and those of kindred spirit, pro- 
pound the purest wisdom of Christ, out of its original sources, unfer* 
mented by the interpretations of a Scotus or Gabriel (Biel,) but 
according to the simple and true exposition of Augustin, Ambrose, 
Cyprian, and Jerome. They spout forth, from the places where the 
people receive all that is said, as undoubted truth, noisy words upon 
the power of the Pope, forgiveness of sin, purgatory, legends of the 
saints, restitutions, testaments, vows, punishment in hell, antichrist, 
etc. You, on the contrary, preach briefly, and, as it were, paint out 
before our eyes the whole doctrine of Christ, that he, sent by God, 
came into the world to teach us the will of his Father, and to per- 
suade us to despise the world, i. e. its riches, honors, power, and ah* 
lurements, and whatever pertains to these ; and on the other hand, to 
seek with all our hearts, a heavenly country ; to teach us peace, con- 
cord, and that beautiful community of all things, (for Christianity is 
nothing else,) as Plato, one of the greatest prophets, once represented 
it, although his Republic was regarded only as a beautiful dream; to 
remove from us a childish love of earthly things, native land, parents 
and kindred, health, and other good things ; for his life is elevated 
above all human precepts* If, however, Switzerland had many men 
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He# you, it would be easy to improve our countrymen by better nor* 
ale. Surely indeed the people are easily moulded, if only these were 
not wanting who could and would teach of a risen Saviour, Jesus 
Christ" 1 


ZuinglCs Reception at Zurich. 

Zuingh took up his residence at Zurich Dec. 28th, 1518. He had 
previously visited his beloved Gfariane, and resigned his benefice 
there, and recommended hie pupil and friend Valentine Tsohudi as 
his successor, who was immediately instituted into the office of priest 
of Glaris. At his departure, he was honored with many tokens of 
respect and love from the people of his former flock. The same 
honor also awaited him at Zurich. The favor with which his appoint- 
ment was received by the friends of liberal sentiments may be seen 
from a letter of Glarian, who however himself sympathised strongly 
with his native townsmen of Glaris in their loss: He says that “ his 
young Swiss friends, especially those of Zurich* shouted for joy when 
hk appointment was announced; I indeed foresee, also, that your 
learning will draw down upon you much envy. But be as you have 
hitherto been of good courage, even $ as Hercules, you are compel- 
led to battle with monsters. Easily will you conquer with persever- 
ance and wise management. Now I would gladly have a prebend at 
Zurich, so that I might live with you. By your influence will the 
Christian faith be diffused in Zurich. If I return again to Switzer- 
land, 1 would wish to become a fellow-combatant with you." 3 Zuingli 
himself was duly sensible of the importance of Zurich, and this was his 
principal motive for going there. He says: u It could scarcely be but 
that, if the grace of Christ were preached and received in so celebrated 
a city as Zurich, the rest of Switzerland should follow the example." 9 

We shall better understand the importaiAe of this place if we look 
for a moment at its previous history and position, at the time of Zuin- 
gli’s appointment. It owed its origin to a college of canons founded 
and endowed by Charlemagne in 810. “ Forty years after, Louis 
the Germaais caused a convent for nuns to be built near by,, and his 
daughters Hildebrand and Bertha were the first abbesses." 4 A town 
gradually grew up around under the fostering care of the ecclesiastics. 
But the inhabitants soon became impatient of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, and by degrees, aided by imperial favor, became independent 
and enjoyed all the rights of sovereignty. Until the fifteenth century, 

1 See Schuler, 8 . 805-7. 2 Schuler, p. 807. 

* Galvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. IS. 9 Heat, p. 70. 
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however, its power did not extend beyond its own walls, and even 
until the reformation the two monasteries preserved their particular 
jurisdiction and maintained their independence. These monastic es- 
tablishments, as in other cases, did not answer the design of their 
original founder. Charlemagne, at least, intended his college as a 
nursery of learning, bnt it proved an asylum of idleness. Stall, some 
preparation had been made during the quarter of a century which 
had just passed, for the work of Zuingli. Young men began to fre- 
quent foreign universities, a school had been established, over which 
Myconius presided, and the clergy, who had previously hardly been 
able to read and write, had received some small impulse, but still the 
preaching was mostly done by monks, whose main object was to min* 
i8ter to the temporal interests of their convents. Their bickerings 
among themselves, immoral lives, and pnerilities in the pulpit, did 
not increase the respect due to religion among the lower orders. 
“ It had,” it is said, “ become an object of derision to some, of indif- 
ference to others, and the vulgar were only acquainted with its out- 
ward practices.” Corruption had crept in with foreign intercourse, 
and especially by means of foreign gold, which those intriguing for tie 
alliance of Switzerland had proffered. The severer virtues of former 
days had long been unknown among them, and the venality of many 
of the magistrates threatened the destruction of the government 
And notwithstanding a glimmering of light had here and there beam- 
ed upon them, yet it is not said without reason that “ Letters wanted 
a restorer ; both the governors and governed an intrepid censor, who 
should dare to recall them to their mutual duties ; and fainting reli- 
gion an orator capable of rekindling its ardor, and restoring its influ- 
ence upon manners .” 1 How well Zuingli was fitted for this task our 
knowledge of his previous course will suggest, and how well he exe- 
cuted it the sequel may sfiow. 

There were many things to encourage our reformer in his work at 
Zurich. M Where,” says Schuler, “ could the reformation be so easily 
established and unfold itself in freedom as at Zurich ? Not in Glaris 
or the canton of Schweitz, dependent upon the caprices of a people 
whose freedom was without limit, and who had no schools ; not in a 
cloister as at Emsiedeln, which was too much subjected to the power 
of the church ; not in Berne, ruled by the interests of certain families ; 
not in Luzerne, where the people were too much devoted to warlike 
pursuits, and too far removed from Germany, and the free spirit there, 
which was constantly becoming more active and efficient, so that there 

1 Hew, Life of Zuingli, 82-4. 
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was no one man there of character and power, who protected the 
friends of the reformation ; and not indeed in Basle, the nursery of 
learning and culture, but situated at the extremity of Switzerland, 
and on that account not fitted steadily and effectively to operate upon 
the heart of the father-land. In Zurich, among free citizens, at a 
time when the greatest and purest patriotism prevailed, when a wise 
and noble-hearted council was at the helm of government, when rich 
ecclesiastical foundations furnished abundant means for schools and 
institutions of liberal culture, — there in the centre of free Switzer- 
land, must it find its true home.” 1 

Soon after Zuingli’s arrival at the place of his destination, he pre- 
sented himself before the provost and chapter, and thanked them for 
making him their choice. They then proceeded to make known to 
him the regulations of the chapter in reference to the pastor’s duties, 
which proved to have reference mainly to the increasing and man- 
agement of the revenues. Religious duties, such as (he administra- 
tion of the sacraments and preaching, especially the latter, although 
required by the statutes, yet might be, for the most part, performed 
by his substitute.* 

Zuingli, undaunted by these instructions of the chapter, so foreign 
to his notions of the real duties of the priest's office, proceeded, on 
his part, to make known what course he should pursue in his minis- 
trations. As he had before suggested to Myconius in a letter, he did 
not propose to preserve the order of the dominical lessons, but in the 
beginning of his ministry he proposed to give his hearers an account 
of the life of Christ, according to the order in the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. “Too long,” he said, “has the life of Jesus been concealed, 
to the injury of Christian souls. The Evangelists shall no longer 
bear their name in vain. I will preach the Gospel not in accordance 
with human teachers, but in the sense of the Divine Spirit itself, 
which I shall discover by a comparison of Scripture with itself, which 
I will accompany with sincere and hearty prayer. This will I do 
with a view only to the glory of God, and. the instruction and edifi- 
cation of the faithful.”* 

This plan pleased a majority of the chapter, but some regarded it 

1 S. 289, 290. 

* “ You will,” they Bay, “ use your utmost diligence in collecting the revenues 
of the chapter — not overlooking the smallest item. You will exhort the faith- 
ful, both from the pulpit and in the confessional, to pay all dues and tithes,” etc. 
See D’Anbigne, p. 340, for a more extended account of these instructions of 
the chapter. 

* See Schuler, S. 310, and Hess, p. 84. 
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as an innovation, that would not be favorable in its results ; if such 
things were begun, where would the end be ? One, Hofmann, a 
canon, who had been desirous of obtaining Zuingli, was specially 
scandalised by this announcement of the new pastor. He was op- 
posed to all change in religion. He claimed that Zuingli should not 
be permitted to carry out his plan, which would prove more injurious 
than beneficial to the people. He also entreated the provost, to warn 
him that he would make the people sceptical in reference to the ob- 
jects of their former faith. This warning was duly communicated, 
but our reformer could not easily be shaken in a resolution which he 
had thoughtfully and honestly made. He replied, u that he was only 
returning to the practice of the primitive church, which had been re- 
tained down to the time of Charlemagne ; that he should observe die 
method made use of by the fathers of the church in their homilies, 
and that by Divine assistance be hoped to preach in such a manner 
that no friend of the Gospel should have reason to complain.” 1 The 
wisdom of this course of Zuingli cannot be questioned. He could go 
forward step by step in counteracting previous erroneous teachings 
and belief, with the sanction of the inspired word, even as it were, 
led on by the guidance of the Spirit of God, which ought to shut the 
mouths of gainsayers. 

Bis First Preaching at Zurich, and its Results* 

On the first day of January, 1519, his 36th birth-day, Zuingli 
preached his first sermon at Zurich, in accordance with the plan that 
he had announced to his superiors. The fame of him that had gone 
abroad, the novelty of any divergence from the established order of 
religious worship, brought together a great multitude. He explained 
to them the course that he proposed to pursue, and did not lose the 
favorable opportunity presented, of showing that Christ is the sole 
author of salvation, and inveighing against all vice, especially super- 
stition and hypocrisy. “.It is to Christ,” he said, "that I wish to 
guide you — to Christ, the true spring of salvation. This Divine 
word is the only food that I seek to minister to your hearts and souk.” 
He also insisted on the necessity of amendment ; thundered against 
idleness, intemperance, the excesses of luxury, and the passion for 
foreign service ; he enjoined upon the magistrates to distribute im- 
partial justice, and to protect widows and orphans,” 1 etc. 

* Bollinger, Schweitz. Chron. T. HL A, as quoted by Hess, pp. 84, 8& 

8 Hess, pp. 85, 86. 
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On the next day, the first Sabbath in the year, he began his regu- 
lar course of sermons, upon the life of Christ, as recorded by Mat- 
thew, to a more numerous auditory than that of the previous day. He, 
in these sermons, read the text, which was generally several verses, 
and explained it according to his own understanding of it, without 
restraint from the authorized translation, the Yulgaie, or from ancient 
or modem expositions, although he used them as helps. The Greek 
text alone was ultimate and unchangeable authority with him. He 
pursued much the same course with the ancient fathers in their hom- 
ilies. After he had explained the text, he brought forward all the cir- 
cumstances of time or design, which could make the text profitable 
to his hearers, and applicable to the common affairs of life, thus 
teaching not only the meaning, but varied applications of Scripture. 
One thing which gave peculiar force to his preaching, was its appro- 
priateness to the time and circumstances, to the feelings, thoughts, the 
religious, political, and moral position of the people of his charge. 
This gave clearness, life, power, to all that he said, and, as it were, 
compelled his hearers to apply it individually to themselves. u He 
was,” says Schuler, “ a preacher for all ranks and conditions of the 
men of his age. For he spake out of every heart, concerning those 
objects which are demanded by the nature of all the wisest as well 
as the weakest, and in clear and strong language, which bears the 
impress of truth, and enlightens every sound understanding and 
heart at the first view. Whilst for the learned he traced to their 
origin the most lofty and profound ideas, in which only the most prac- 
tised thinkers could follow him ; he preached the Gospel in so simple 
and sincere a manner, in the dialect of his people ; discussed the most 
sublime truths with such simple clearness, that he, as his spiritual 
brother Paul, became all things to all. Must we not both admire and 
love this noble man, who with the boldest thinkers of all ages, ven- 
tured on the most lofty flights towards the sun of truth, who, with 
the feeling of one who expresses a well known and firmly believed 
truth, opposed doctrines which had been objects of common belief for 
centuries ; but who, when he was once reminded by a child, that he 
had said something that was not right, was not Sshamed openly to 
confess his error.” 1 

The influence of preaching so new and strange could not be small ; 
it was at first various, as we should expect. The severity of his doc- 
trines, expressed with so much sincerity and fervor and indeed elo- 


1 Schuler, S. 314, 315. 
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quence, did not repel all in even bo depraved an audienoe as that 
at Zurich. Passion would not unfrequently flash from the eye or 
cnri the lip of those of all classes, magistrates, ecclesiastics and 
common men, yet they could not resist the force of truth so simply 
and definitely exhibited, nor the power of eloquence at once so attrac- 
tive and persuasive. They could not lose his sermons, and finally, 
convinced of their errors, were ready to “ thank God for having seat 
among them this preacher of the truth.” Others, however, enraged 
at his censures of their vices and opinions, and fearing that their pri- 
vate interests would receive detriment, if his influence should become 
dominant, exerted themselves to injure him. Sometimes they repre- 
sented him as “a knave who by his hypocritical preachings was aim- 
ing to destroy the respect and submission of the subjects for magis- 
trates ; ” sometimes, he was a fanatic, “ whose unbounded pride led 
him to put his own reveries in the place of the decisions of the 
church and then he was a man destitute of religion and morals, 
who would, unless silence were imposed upon him, not only sap the 
foundations of virtue and religion, but introduce anarchy and discoid 
into the State. 1 But such calumnies did not move ZuinglL He says : 
“ I have for a long time permitted incredible falsehoods to be told 
about me, without giving myself any anxiety about it. For I have 
supposed that the disciple is not above his master ; and if they de- 
famed Christ falsely, it is not strange that they should calumniate 
me.” He proceeded on in the even tenor of his ways without ever 
turning aside for the ill-natured growlings and cynic attacks that be- 
set his path, and the most marked success attended his labors. “At 
the expiration of a year, notwithstanding much formidable opposition, 
he was aide to reckon as many as two thousand persons who were so 
far, at least, his converts, as to avow his sentiments.” 8 

Zuingli’s own account, written in 1528, of the manner in which he 
had fulfilled the pastoral office, cannot be without interest: “It is 
now,” he says, “four years ago that I preached through the whole 
Gospel of Matthew. 1 then proceeded to the Acts of the Apos- 

tles, that the church of Zurich might see in what manner and by 
what persons the boepel was at first propagated in the world. Next 
followed the First Epistle of Paul to Timothy ; which, as exhibiting 
the rules of the conduct that become Christians, seemed admirably 
calculated to form a consistent and well ordered flock. An some now 

1 Compare Hess, pp. 86, 87. Myoonius says of him at this time: a InsiriSi 
adeo scatebant omnia at ab eis nullum fere momentum esset vacuum.” 

* Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 20, and Ruchat, p. 71. 
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appeared not to be sound ih the faith) I deferred the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, till I had gone through that to the Galatians, and then X 
explained it also. Some pretenders to wisdom then began impiously 
to say: ‘ Who after ail is Paul? Is he not a man like ourselves? 
Though he might be an apostle, he was but of an inferior order — 
not one of those who personally conversed with Christ. Aquinas or 
Scotus is more to be relied on than he.’ Such being the case, 1 next 
brought forward the two Epistles of Peter, the chief of the apostles, 
that they might clearly see whether one spirit did not animate both 
him and Paul, and whether both did not speak the same things. I 
have since entered upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the people 
might more fully understand the benefits and the glory of Christ 
Hence they will learn, and indeed have in some degree learned, that 
he is the great High Priest; — and that he 1 by his one offering of 
himself, once made, hath for ever perfected them that are sanctified.’ 
Such are the things which we have planted : Matthew, Luke, Paul, 
Peter have watered them ; and God hath given a wondrous increase 
—which I will not be the person to proclaim, lest I should seem to 
seek my own glory, and not that of Christ Go now and say, if you 
can, that this plantation is not of our heavenly Father’s planting. 
Thus, by no cunningly devised modes of address, but in the use of 
simple words of our own country’s native growth, I have led the peo- 
ple to the knowledge of their disease — following our Lord’s example, 
who commenced from this point I have withdrawn no man from 
connection with his proper pastor, provided he were a true pastor 
and not a thief and a robber. From what source I derived the dis- 
cipline of the church, I have already shown. I have earnestly ex- 
horted the people to hold fast the glory of our profession ; having a 
great High Priest, Jesus the Son of God, who is passed into the 
heavens; and not to seek honor one of another — a practice which 
led away the Jews from faith in Christ. As much as in me lieth I 
withdraw men from confidence in any creature, to the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord; in whom, 1 whosoever be- 
lieveth shall never die.’ With all the earnestness of which 1 am ca- 
pable I urge them to seek pardon from him who invites us to turn to 
him even when we have sinned, saying: “ Come unto me, ye that 
labor and ase heavy laden, and J will give you rest.’ This word of 
his I so firmly believe, that should circumstances require, I think I 
have no need of either bishop or priest to make satisfaction for me ; 
for Christ hath done that, who ‘gave himself an offering for us, and 
hath washed us from our sins in his own blood.’ I reverence the 
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whole order of presbyters (or priests) as the angels (or messengers) 
of God ; but I abhor those 4 whose god is their belly.* I bear, how- 
ever, even with these, and suffer the tares to grow among the wheat. 
I exhort men to ‘ pray without ceasing but to do it with the spirit 
and the heart ; 4 in spirit and in truth,* as our Lord's words are ; and 
to persevere therein with an importunity which might seem to be 
wearisome — according to the parable of the widow .” 1 

We cannot forbear to dwell a little longer on this part of the charac- 
ter and labors of one who must be acknowledged to have been the 
first preacher among the early reformers. There is abundant testi- 
mony from his contemporaries, who were best qualified to judge, of 
his power in the pulpit. Bullinger says : 44 His style was unaffected, 
simple and clear. There was nothing far fetched or unnatural in it. 
Everything was distinct and as it were presented on canvas before 
the eyes. There was nothing low and grovelling. It was full of 
animation and of a massive force, and it carried with it an irresistible 
loveliness. His exposition of Scripture was striking, acute, pious, in- 
comparable. His skill in searching out the hidden meaning of a pas- 
sage; his simplicity and naturalness in discussing it; his truth and 
accurateness in translating from a foreign language were incomparable. 

How well he knew how to touch the heart with friendly words ; 

how powerful was he in rousing the feelings ; how naturally did he com- 
mend ; how severely administer rebuke ! All in him was great In 
this man was a burning love of the right, unceasing exertion to advance 
the interests of his native country, and the most untiring zeal in op- 
position to vice and its adherents.” Myconius says : u I never saw 
one administer rebuke with such dignity, or a preacher of the divine 
word who compared with him in zeal and strength of faith.” The 
provost of Luzerne gives similar testimony. Thomas Platter de- 
scribes, in the strongest language, the effect of Zuingli’s preaching in 
causing him to forsake popery, and preach the Gospel . 4 Before 
Zuingli went to Zurich, many of the principal men had ceased to 
attend worship, not feeling themselves benefitted by the preaching of 
those in whom, the poet and historian Fiisolin says : 44 Avarice and 
voluptuousness are the only qualities I can discover.” Such persons 
were at first attracted by curiosity to hear Zuingli, but as IVAubigne 
says, left the church singing: 4 Glory be to God; this is a preacher 

1 Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, pp. 21, 22. 

* After describing in glowing terms the effect of his preaching, Myconius says : 
“ Quod dixi, vcritatem et authoritatem viri gignificat, contra qnam palam ns 
madre quidem mail faerant ansi xmqnam.” — Myc. Fit. 45. 
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of the truth. He will be our Moses to lead ns forth from Egypt* 
They also gave warning to the magistrates not to oppose the preach- 
ers of truth ; for in case they did, as fishermen were raised up after 
Christ was put to death, so now glass-workers and millers and pot- 
ters and founders and shoemakers and tailors would be ready to teach 
in their stead. 

The Mission of Samson into Switzerland, and Zuinglts opposition 

to him. 

In the previous part of the same year in which Zuingli went to 
Zurich, Pope Leo X., in order to provide means for the aggrandise- 
ment of the papal seat at Borne, published a general indulgence of 
sin to all those in Switzerland who would aid by pecuniary con- 
tributions. The Franciscan monk, Bernardine Samson, to whom 
this business was committed, entered Switzerland in August, and 
executed his commission with u as much effrontery, indecency and 
extortion as the notorious Tetzel practised in Germany.” Every 
artifice was employed which ingenuity could devise for the accom- 
plishment of the object desired. When the confidence of persons of 
influence had been gained by flattery, intrigue or bribery, the most 
barefaced impudence was not concealed. When surrounded by a 
crowd of poor people, Samson would disperse them, by causing the 
attendants whom he kept around him, to proclaim with a loud voice s 
u Let the rich come near first, who can buy the pardon of their sins $ 
after they are satisfied, the prayers of the poor shall also be attended 
to.” 1 The power of the Pope, whose vicegerent he was, he said “ was 
unlimited both in heaven and on earth ; he had at his disposal the trea- 
sure of the blood of Jesus Christ and the martyrs ; he had the right 
of remitting both sin and penance, past and future, and that the sin- 
ner would participate in divine grace the moment his money was 
heard to chink in the box.” * 

Zuingli, as is plain from previous references to his preaching, had 
long been an active opponent of the very things that Samson’s mis- 
sion was intended to cherish, namely, trust in any other than our 
Lord Jesus Christ for remission of sins. And his influence was such 
that Samson oould not make much progress in the canton of Schweitz, 
where he first went, while Zuingli was in Einsiedeln. He then pro- 
ceeded with more success to Zug, Luzerne and Unterwalden, although 

1 Ballinger, Schw. Hebr. Chron. iii. B., quoted by Hess, 8, 9. 

* Hotting. Hebr. Kirch. T. iii. p. 31, cited in Hess, p. 89. 
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even in these cantons the leaven of the reformed doctrine was begin* 
ning to penetrate . 1 Before he went to Berne, he sent emissaries for- 
ward to counteract the unwillingness that was felt there to receive 
him. And when this was in a measure accomplished, he “ entered 
the town with a splendid retinue under banners displaying jointly the 
arms of the Pope and the cantons ; exhibited his letters of credence 
with great pomp in the cathedral church ; and celebrated high mass 
before a crowded assembly, and proceeded with a high hand to the 
dispensing of pardons to individuals and communities, for the dead 
and the living.” Nothing could exceed the barefaced impositions of 
this vicegerent of the Holy See. u Here,” said he, “ are indulgences 
for the rich cm parchment, for one crown ; there, absolutions for the 
poor, on common paper, for only two bats” To a knight who pre- 
sented himself before him on a beautiful, spirited, dapple-gray charg- 
er, he gave an indulgence for himself, for his troop of five hundred, 
for all his vassals on his domain of Belp, and for all his ancestors, on 
condition of receiving the horse on which he rode. He even granted 
absolution for all kinds of peijury, for thirteen florins.* 

His entrance into the territories of the bishop of Constance, with- 
out his permission, as an invasion of episcopal rights, was followed by 
an order to all the parish priests to shut their churches against him. 
The bishop was sufficiently acquainted with Zuingl? s sentiments, and 
his public hostility to indulgences, to know that he should have a 
supporter in him, not so much from his anxiety to prevent an infrac- 
tion of ecclesiastical order, as to oppose the spread of error and su- 
perstition. He accordingly directed his vicar general, Faber, to 
write to him, to make known his high esteem for him, and promising 
him support in the good work which he had begun, adding an expres- 
sion of his own strong feeling against Samson and the object of his 
mission. 

In consequence of the efforts of Zuingli, there was a strong exhibi- 
tion of feeling against Samson at Zurich, and he did not dare ap- 
proach directly there, but went to Bremgarten, a town about four 
leagues from Zurich, where he was received by the magistrates ; but 
the parish priest, Henry Bollinger, father of the reformer of the same 
name, refused him entrance into his church, as he came without the 
sanction of the bishop. Neither threats of the anger of the pontiff 

1 In Zng, Zuingli’s friends, Meiner, Stein, Kolin and MfUler, and in Luzerne, 
J. Jacob, Zimmerman and J. Kilchmeyer were laboring for the reformation. 
Schuler, S. 277. 

* See Hotting. Heir. K. Geach. HL 29, and D’Aubigne, p. 344. 
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and die cantons, where he pretended to have been everywhere gra- 
ciously received, nor even a formal excommunication had any influ* 
ence in causing Bullinger to retract his refusal. Zuingli, in the 
mean time, as the enemy approached, lifted up his warning voice 
with redoubled energy against trusting in any remissions except by 
the merits of Christ alone. “ Go,” he said, u if you will, and buy 
indulgences, but be assured you are in nowise absolved. They who 
grant the remission of sins for money are but companions of Simon, 
the magician, the friends of Balaam, the ambassador of Satan. 

Samson, however, determined to visit Zurich. “ I know,” he said, 
u that Zuingli will oppose me, but I will stop his mouth.” He now 
pretended a special mission from the Pope to the Diet of the cantons 
which was then assembled at Zurich, in order to gain admittance to 
the city. But the falseness of his pretext was soon discovered, and 
he was ordered by the Diet not only to take off the ban of excommu- 
nication from Bullinger, but to leave Zurich and the cantons forth- 
with. His fear of a detention of the money that he had already 
amassed, if he refused, influenced him to depart soon, and make a 
hasty retreat into Italy, with a cart load of gold, drawn by three 
hones, as the result of his eight months’ peculation* Men now began 
to be ashamed of the imposition to which they had submitted, and 
the new pastor at Zurich received a fresh accession to his previous 
reputation. But the bishop of Constance had committed himself to 
Zuingli farther than he found it convenient to be committed in his 
position, and extricated himself as best he might. Zuingli says : “ I 
failed not, with all reverence and humility, publicly and privately by 
written addresses, to urge him to countenance the light of the Gospel, 
which he now saw bursting forth, so that no human counsels could 
suppress it But, from causes which I pretend not to assign, a 
’change had taken place ; and they who had lately excited me by 
their reiterated exhortations, now deigned me no answer beyond 
mere public and official communications, which bore no more resem- 
blance to those that had preceded them, than a mite does to an ele- 
phant” 1 


The Pestilence at Zurich. 

In the summer of 1519, the next year after Zuingli went to Zurich, 
a pestilence raged in Switzerland, and in Zurich alone carried off 
twenty-five hundred persons in a short time. When it first made its 
appearance, Zuingli had been ordered to the baths of Pfeffers, to re- 

1 Quoted in Calyin and the Swiss Reformation, p. 28* 
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crat, after the aerere toil to which be had autject e d himself The 
students who had resided with him at his own house, and his brother 
Andrew were sent home, in order to avoid danger. He could not 
himself, however, remain away, when disease was making such rav- 
ages in his flock, but hastened back, and was unwearied in his atten- 
tion to the sick, until he was attacked, near the end of September, 
and brought to the brink of the grave. He however after a tune 
gave signs of recovery, and at the beginning of November, his friends 
were cheered with the intelligence that he seemed out of danger. 
At the end of this month, although yet feeble, he again appeared in 
the pulpit, and by the dose of the year, was completely restored. 
During this sickness, he composed three short precatory poems ex- 
pressive of his feelings at the beginnings middle, and end of his sick- 
ness. These poems were first printed by themselves, but subsequently 
were incorporated in the Zurich Hymn Book, and published in various 
other forms, sometimes accompanied by a melody, (in connection with 
two others for other lines,) also composed by ZuinglL One of the 
editors of his works 1 says of this poem, for the three parts may be 
considered as forming one whole, “ It appears to us in every respect 
a true master-piece of spiritual poetry for that age^ since it is equally 
distinguished by condensed religious thought and deep feeling, fittingly 
expressed, as by an artistic, labored, and correct external form." 
These poems have much interest as indicative of the effect of suffer- 
ing and approaching death, upon his sphrk. He now had occasion to 
pot in practice some of the lessons which he had so often given to 
others, an implicit reliance upon Christ for pardon and consolation ; 
and doubtless this sickness had a great influence upon his whole sub- 
sequent course as a reformer. He was thrown into the furnace of 
affliction, and came oat seven times purified. 

The solicitude of the friends of Zuingli for his safety, whilst min- 
istering to the necessities of the dying, as well as when himself on 
the borders of the grave, shows the estimation in which he was held. 
Letters reached him from Basle, Toekenburg, and elsewhere, exhort- 
ing him to be careful for himself. At one time it was noised abroad 
that he had fallen a victim to the terrible scourge. The whole city 
of Basle resounded with lamentations. Hedio cried out in anguish 
of spirit, “ Alas I the deliverer of our country, the trumpet of the 
Gospel, the magnanimous herald of the troth is stricken with death. 


* Werke, U Bde. Abth n 3, S» 350. And NC a tranfUttfon of them in Hist. 
Before pp. MS, 849. 
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in the flower and spring tide of his age.” The university of Basle, 
too, shared in the grief, and it was often said there of him, “ He whom 
God loves, is made perfect in the morning of life.” When the re- 
port of his death was contradicted, the joy was commensurate with 
the grief that previously had been felt 


ARTICLE II. 

PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. A REPLY TO ANSELM, 
AND ANSELM’S REJOINDER. 

[seb JULY KO. 1851, p. 534.] 

Translated by Rev. J. S. Maginnis, D. D., of the Rochester University, N. Y. 

I. A Book in behalf of the Fool ; or a Reply to the 
Reasonings of Anselm in his Proslogion. By Gaunilon, 
a Monk of Marmoutier. 

1. When one doubts or denies the existence of a being which is 
such that nothing greater can be conceived, in proof that such a being 
does nevertheless exist, it is alleged in the first place, that he who 
denies or doubts this has already such a being in his intelligence or 
understanding, since when he hears this mentioned he understands 
what is said ; and in the next place, that what he understands must 
of necessity exist, not in his intelligence alone, but also in reality ; 
which is proved from the fact that it is something greater to exist in 
the intelligence and in the reality, than to exist in the intelligence 
alone. And if the being in question exists in the intelligence or un- 
derstanding alone, then whatever exists in reality also will be greater 
than this, and thus that which is greater than everything will be less 
than something, and will not be greater than everything, which is a 
contradiction. Therefore, that which is greater than all, which is 
now proved to exist in the intelligence, must of necessity have an 
existence, not in the intelligence alone, but in reality also, since oth- 
erwise it could not be greater than all. 

2. To this it may peradventnre be replied, that this being is said 
to exist already in my intelligence only because when I hear it men- 
tioned I understand what is said. May I not also, in the very same 

Vol. VIH. No. 32. 60 
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manner be said to bare in my intelligence false things of any bind 
which can have in themselves no existence whatever ; since, should 
any one speak of these things I could understand whatever he might 
say ? unless perhaps it be evident that this being is of such a nature 
that it is impossible to have it in our conception in the same manner 
as we do things that are chimerical or doubtful ; and therefore when 
this being is named, I am not said merely to conceive or have in my 
conception the words employed, but to understand, and to have in my 
intelligence the thing itself ; in other words, unless it is of such a 
nature, that I am unable even to conceive of it, otherwise than by 
understanding (intelligendo), that is, by including in my knowledge, 
that it exists in reality. But, if this is so, then in the first place it 
will not be one thing to have this being in the intelligence, and another 
to know that it exists ; nor can the conception we form of it precede 
in the order of time a knowledge of its existence, as in the case of the 
picture which first existed in the mind of the painter and afterwards 
in his production. In the next place, it would be scarcely credible, 
that when one hears this being named, it would not be as possible to 
conceive it not to exist, as it would be to conceive God not to exist 
For, if it is not possible, why all this disputation against one who denies 
or doubts that there is such a being ? Finally, it must be proved to 
me by indubitable evidence, that this being is of such a nature, that 
as soon as it is suggested to the mind, it is impossible not to have a 
perfect knowledge of its undoubted existence ; but it is not a sufficient 
proof of this to say that it exists already in my intelligence the mo- 
ment that I understand the terms which designate it ; fori still main- 
tain that any other uncertain or even false things, may in like man- 
ner be in my intelligence, since, should any one mention them I could 
understand his words ; and moreover they would be more truly there, 
if, being deceived, as is often the case, I should believe that these 
things exist, while as yet I do not believe in the existence of the 
being in question. 

8. Wherefore, the example drawn from the painter, having in his 
intelligence the picture he was about to produce, has but little bearing 
upon this question. For this picture, before it is produced, exists in 
the art itself of the painter; and such a thing in the art of an artist, 
is nothing else than a part of his intelligence itself; because, as Au- 
gustine says, when a workman is about to construct a coffer, he first 
of all has it in his art ; the coffer which is produced, is not life ; the 
coffer which is in his art, is life, because it lives in the mind of the 
artist, in which repose all the productions of his genius before they 
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are brought Stfth. Now, why are these said to be life in the living 
tool of the artist, nnless it is because they are nothing bat the knowl* 
edge or intelligence of t be soul itself? But, aside from these things 
which are known to pertain to the very nature of the mind, what* 
ever real object may be perceived, whether a knowledge of this is 
attained by the hearing of the ear, or by the action of the intellect; 
undoubtedly this object is distinct from the intellect that perceives it; 
wherefore, even if it is true that there is something than which a 
greater cannot be ooaoeived, yet this, however known, is very differ* 
•at in its nature from a picture yet unexecuted in the intellect of the 
painter. 

4 Add to this, what has been intimated above, that this thing* 
greater than everything else that can be conceived, which is said to 
be nothing else than God himself^ when I hear it mentioned, can 
no more be conceived by me, or grasped by my intelligence as a 
thing known to me either in its species or its genus, than God can be* 
whom I also even for this same reason conceive not to exist For, I 
neither know the thing which God is, nor am 1 able to learn it from 
anything similar, since you also assert it to be of such a nature, that 
there can be nothing similar. Should I hear anything said concern* 
ing some man entirely unknown to me, and of whose very existence 
I am ignorant, I might, nevertheless, through the aid of that knowl- 
edge, general or special, by which I know what man is, or what men 
are, represent him to myself according to my conception of what 
really constitutes a man; and yet it might happen that he who had 
spoken of this man, uttered falsehood, and that the man himself of 
whom I had formed a conception, had no existence, though I had 
conceived of him according to a true idea, not of what this man was, 
but of what any man is. When, however, I hear God mentioned, 
or that WHICH is gheatbr thajt all, I cannot have this in my 
conception or intelligence in the same manner as I had this feigned 
man; for while I am able to conceive of a particular man, from my 
knowledge of man in general, that is, from a reality known to me, it 
is utterly impossible to conceive of this Great Being, except from 
the sound of the words which alone can rarely, or never, convey & 
true conception of anything; If, indeed, we concede, what is also 
undoubtedly true, that when a conception is formed under such con* 
ditions, it is not the mere word, that is, the sound of the letters, but 
the signification of what is heard, that constitutes the real object of 
thought. Yet, to one who knows the object which is usually signified 
by a word, and who is therefore able to form the only true conception, 
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a very different signification is conveyed from that which occurs to 
one, who, by hypothesis, is entirely ignorant of the object, who 
is for the first time to be instructed in relation to it, and who is under 
the necessity of forming bis conception only according to the mental 
movement produced by the sound of the word, and from this of en- 
deavoring to construct for himself a true idea of the object referred 
to. It would be wonderful indeed, if, under these circumstances, his 
effort should ever prove successful. Thus, therefore, it is precisely 
under these conditions that I receive any notion or idea into my in- 
telligence, when I hear and understand the words of one who asserts 
that there is something greater than all things else that can be con- 
ceived. This is my reply to the statement, that this supreme Being 
is already in my intelligence. 

5. But that this being exists not only in the intelligence, but ne- 
cessarily also in fact, is proved to me by the following argument, to 
wit : that unless this is the case, then whatever does exist in fact, 
will be greater than this, and that, therefore this, which is already 
proved to be in my intelligence, will not be greater than all. I still 
reply : if that may be said to be in the intelligence, which exists there 
only as to the sound of the words, and which cannot, even in thought, 
be represented under the form of any real thing, then I do not deny 
that the being in question is, in this sense, in my intelligence ; but 
since it by no means follows from this that it exists also in fact, I do 
not as yet entirely concede this, until it is proved to me by an indu- 
bitable argument. But he who says, that this being, greater than all, 
would not otherwise be greater than all, does not properly consider 
to whom this argument is addressed ; for I do not as yet admit, nay, 
I deny, or at least doubt, that this is greater than anything having a 
real existence ; nor do I concede to it any other existence than that, 
if it may be called existence, which the mind imparts to it by its ef- 
fort to represent to itself only from a word which it has heard, some 
real tiling entirely unknown to it How, therefore, can it be proved 
to me that this greater being exists in reality, by asserting it to be 
evident that this is greater than all, while I thus far still deny, or at 
least doubt, that this is evident ? May I not still say that this greater 
being is in my intelligence or conception only in the same manner aa 
even many doubtful and uncertain things are there ; that is, in a man- 
ner which does not necessarily imply its actual existence ? It is ne- 
cessary that it should, in the first place, be made dear that this greater 
being really exists somewhere ; then, from the fact that it is greater 
than all, it will no longer remain doubtful that it is also self-existent. 
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6. For example; they Say that there is mnewbefe ati island of 
the ocean, which from, the difficulty, or rather the impossibility of 
finding what has no existence they call the lost island; they say dial 
it abounds, in a much higher degree than is ascribed to the fortunate 
islands, with an incalculable abundance of riches and of all delicacies; 
and that, without owner or occupant it excels in every spades of lux* 
ury all other lands inhabited by man. Let any one affirm to me that 
this is all true, I could easily understand what he says ; there is herd 
no difficulty. But should he then say, as if announcing a logical do* 
dnction, you can no longer doubt that this island, more excellent than 
all other lands, has a real existence somewhere, since you do not heal* 
tate to admit that it is in your intelligence ; and since it is more ex- 
cellent to exist in reality also, than to exist in the intellect alone, 
therefore it necessarily follows that it does exist in reality ; because* 
unless it does, any other land that exists in reality will be more ex* 
cellent than this ; and thus this very island, already understood by 
you to be more excellent, would not in reality be so; if, I say, any 
one should attempt to convince me by these things that this island 
truly exists, and that this can no longer be doubted, I should either 
believe that he was jesting, or I know not which I ought to regard 
the greater fool, myself, if I should yield to his argument ; or him, 
if he should suppose that he has established the existence of this island 
with any certitude, unless he had first proved that its superiority is by 
no means a mere false or uncertain conception of my intellect, but 
an existing and undoubted reality. 

7. Such in the meantime is the reply which the fool may make to 
the things which have been advanced. Henceforth, when it is as- 
serted to him that this greater being is of such a nature that it can- 
not even in thought not exist, and when this again is said to be proved 
by no other argument than this, that otherwise it will not be greater 
than all ; he may make the same reply'and say, When have I a dxufr> 
ted that there is any such being as this, which is said to be greater 
than all, that from this it should be proved to me that its existence 
is so real and necessary that it cannot even be conceived not to exist? 
Wherefore it is necessary, first of all, to prove by some solid argu- 
ment the existence of a superior being; that is, of a being greater 
and better than all others, in order that from this we may be able to 
prove all the other attributes whidi necessarily belong to such a be- 
ing. Bat when it is said that this supreme being cannot be conceived 
not to exist, it might perhaps be more proper to say that it cannot be 
known that it does not exist, or (bat It is able not to exist; fin 1 , a*» 
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cording to the strict import of this word, false things cannot be known 
(intelligi) ; ye t these thingB can assuredly be conceived of in the 
same manner as the fool has conceived that God is not. I know as- 
suredly that I exist ; yet I know, nevertheless, that I am able not to 
exist ; and I know too beyond all doubt that this Supreme Bring, 
which is God, both exists and is unable not to exist ; yet does this 
prevent me from conceiving that he does not exist ? I know not in- 
deed that I am able to conceive that I do not exist, so long as I cer- 
tainly know that I do exist ; but if I am able, why may 1 not conceive 
the same of anything else of whose existence I am equally assured? 
If I am not able, then God is not the only Being of whom it may be 
said that I cannot conceive that he is not. 

The other things described in this little book with so much truth, 
clearness and splendor, are so useful, and so fragrant with the odor of 
pious and holy feeling, that they ought not to be undervalued on ac- 
count of those things, which in the beginning are advanced with good 
intention indeed, but with less strength of argument. While the lat- 
ter require to be confirmed by a more rigorous logic, the whole should 
be received with great respect and veneration. 


II. The Apology of Anselm in reply to Gaunilon re- 
sponding IN BEHALF OF THE FOOL. 

Preface . 

Since it is not the fool, against whom I reasoned in the Proslogion, 
who here attacks my argument, but a Catholic, and no fool either, 
speaking in behalf of the fool, it is sufficient for me to reply to die 
Catholic. 

Chapter L The reasoning of the objection refuted in general, 
and that than which a greater! cannot be conceived shown to exist in 
reality . 

You maintain — whosoever you are who say that the fool may re- 
ply in these terms — that there exists not in the intelligence anything 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, except as to the mere sound 
of the words, and except in such a manner that it cannot even in 
thought be represented under the form of any existing reality ; and 
that it no more follows that this greatest conceivable being, to winch 
I allude, has any real existence, from the mere fact that it is in the 
intelligence, than it follows that the lost island exists in reality from 
the fact that he who hears it described in words has no doubt that it 
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is in his intelligence. Bat I reply, that if this greatest conceivable 
being is neither understood nor conceived ; if it exists neither in the 
intelligence nor in the thought, then surely God is not the greatest 
conceivable Being, or he is neither understood nor conceived, and 
exists neither in the intelligence nor the thought. But for the false- 
ness of this conclusion I have an unanswerable argument in your own 
faith and conscience. Therefore we both truly understand and con- 
ceive we have in the intelligence and the thought, a being than which 
a greater cannot be conceived. Hence the premises from which you 
endeavor to prove the contrary are not true, or the conclusions which 
you think you logically draw from them are false. You suppose that 
from the mere fact that the greatest conceivable being is understood, 
it does not follow that it is in the intelligence, and if it is in the intel- 
ligence it does not follow that it exists in reality. 1 Certainly, I reply, 
if it can even be conceived to be, it of necessity is. For the greatest 
conceivable being can only be conceived to exist without a beginning ; 
but whatever can be conceived to exist, and yet does not exist, can 
be conceived to exist only through a beginning. Therefore the great- 
est conceivable being cannot be conceived to be, and yet not be. 
Therefore if it can be conceived to be, it is of necessity. Again, if it 
is even possible to form a conception of this being, it necessarily exists. 
For no one who doubts or denies that there is anything than which a 
greater cannot be conceived, will doubt or deny that if it did exist it 
would be unable either in fact or in our conception not to exist, for 
otherwise it would not be that, than which a greater cannot be con- 
ceived ; but whatever can be conceived and yet is not, if it should 
hereafter exist would be able both in fact and in our intelligence not 
to exist. Wherefore if it is even possible to conceive of the being in 
question, it is impossible for it not to exist. But let us suppose that 
this being does not exist, even if it can be conceived ; then, whatso- 
ever can be conceived and yet is not, should it hereafter exist, would 
not be the greatest being conceivable. If therefore this greatest con- 
ceivable should hereafter exist, it would not be the greatest conceiv- 
able ; which is supremely absurd. It is false, therefore, that this 
greatest conceivable being does not exist, if it is possible even to form 
a conception of it ; much more so if it is possible for it to be under- 
stood, and to exist in the intelligence. I will farther add that without 

1 Gaunilon’s view is that from the mere fact that this being is understood, in 
the sense of understanding the words by which it is announced, it does not follow 
that it is in the intelligence, in the sense of being fully and perfectly compre- 
hended. 
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doubt what does not exist in some place or at some time, even if if 
exist in some other place or at some other time, may yet be conceived 
to exist in no place or at no time, in the same way that it does no! 
exist at any other particuiarphice or time. For that which yester- 
day was not, and to-day is, may be conceived never to have been, 
just as it is known not to have been yesterday; and what here is not 
bat elsewhere is, may be conceived to be in no place, just as it is not 
here. In like manner that of which each part does not exist at the 
same time and in the same place with all its other parts, may, with 
all its parts and therefore as a whole, be conceived to exist never and 
nowhere. For, although time is said to be always and the universe 
everywhere ; yet the whole of time does not exist at each moment, 
nor does the universe as a whole exist in every place ; and as each 
part of time does not exist at the same moment with all its other 
parts, so all the parts of time may be conceived as never existing; 
and as each part of the universe does not exist in the same place 
with all its other parts, so all parts of the universe may be conceived 
as existing nowhere ; also, whatever is composed of parts, may in 
thought be decomposed and conceived as not existing. Wherefore, 
everything which does not exist as a whole at every particular time 
or place, even if it exist, may be conceived not to exist ; but the 
greatest conceivable being, if it exist, cannot be conceived not to exist ; 
otherwise, if it exist it is not the greatest being conceivable ; which 
is a contradiction. There is, therefore, no time or place when, or in 
which, this being does not exist as a whole ; but as a whole it exists 
everywhere and always. Do you question in any degree whether it 
is possible for a being of which such things are predicated to be con- 
ceived or understood; to exist in the thought or in the intelligence? 
For if this being cannot be conceived, these things cannot be predi- 
cated of it. But if you say it is not understood and it does not exist 
in the intelligence, because it is not fully and perfectly understood, 
you may as well say that he who is unable to look upon the bright 
effulgence of the sun does not see the light of day, which is nothing 
but the light of the sun. Unquestionably this greatest conceivable 
being is, so far at least, understood and in the intelligence, that these 
things can be predicated of it. 

Chapter IL The preceding reasoning farther urged, and this 
greatest conceivable being shown to be an object of thought and there- 
fore to exist 

Accordingly I have said in the argument which you reprehend, 
that when the fool bean this greatest conceivable being mentioned, 
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he understands what he hears. Clearly, he who does not understand 
this when he is addressed in a language with which he is acquainted, 
must either be entirely destitute of intelligence, or his intellect must 
indeed be exceedingly obtuse. 1 then said that if this is understood, 
then it is in his intelligence. Can that be denied to be in any intelli- 
gence, which is proved to have a real and necessary existence ? But 
you will say if it is in the intelligence, it is not in consequence of its 
being understood. But, mark, it follows that it is in the intelligence 
precisely, because it is understood. For that which is conceived, is 
conceived by the thought ; and whatever is conceived by the thought, 
is in the thought just as it is conceived ; so, what is understood is un- 
derstood by the intelligence ; and what is understood by the intelli- 
gence is in the intelligence just as it is understood ? What is more 
plain ? Subsequently, I said that if it is in the intelligence alone, it 
can be conceived to exist in reality ; which is greater. If, therefore, 
it exists in the intellect alone, then forsooth, this very being, the 
greatest conceivable is one, than which a greater can be conceived. 
What, I ask, can be more conclusive ? For, if it is in the intellect 
alone, can it not be conceived to exist in reality also ? and if it can, 
does not he who conceives this, conceive something greater than it, if 
it is in the intellect alone ? What is more evident than that, if this 
greatest conceivable being exists in the intellect alone, this same 
being is such that a greater can be conceived. But, assuredly, that, 
than which a greater can be conceived, exists in no intellect, and is 
never apprehended as something than which a greater cannot be 
conceived. Does it not follow, therefore, that if that, than which a 
greater cannot be conceived, exists in any intellect, it does not exist 
in the intellect alone ? For, if it exists in the intellect alone, then 
something greater can be conceived, which is a contradiction. 

Chapter HI. The example of the objector , that it must follow 
that the fictitious island exists in reality , because it is conceived. 

But, you say, it is as if some one speaking of an island in the 
ocean excelling in fertility all other lands, which, owing to the diffi- 
culty, nay, the impossibility, of finding what does not exist, is called 
the lost island , should declare that it cannot therefore be doubted that 
this island has a real existence, because any one easily understands 
the words by which it is described. I reply confidently, that if any 
one will find for me any object whatever, existing either in reality or 
in the conception alone, to which the reasoning of my argument is 
applicable, besides that being, than which a greater cannot be con* 
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Ceived, I will pledge myself that I will find far him this lost island, 
and will secure it to him in such a way that it will never be kwt 
again. But it has already been made expressly to appear, that this 
greatest conceivable being cannot be conceived not to exist, bee— so 
the grounds of its existence are so certain and necessary; for other- 
wise it could not exist at alL Finally, if any one affirms that ha 
conceives this not to exist, I reply, that when he conceives this, ha 
either conceives something than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
or he does not If he does not, then obviously he does not conceive 
that not to exist which he has not conceived at alL But if he 
he unquestionably conceives something which cannot be conceived 
not to exist For, if it could be conceived not to exist, it would bo 
conceived to have a beginning and an end; but this can have neither 
Whoever, therefore, conceives this, conceives something which cannot 
be conceived not to exist ; but he who conceives this, does not coik- 
ceive that this same thing does not exist; otherwise he conceives 
what cannot be conceived. This greatest conceivable being, there* 
fore, cannot be conceived not to exist 

Chapter IV. The difference between being cMe to bo conc e iv e d 
not to exist, and being able to bo known not to exist* 

But as you intimate, that when it is affirmed that this supreme 
thing cannot be conceived (oogitari) not to exist, it would be more 
proper to say, that it cannot be known (intelligi) not to exist, I still 
maintain that conceived was the best word to use. For, had I said 
that this thing cannot be known not to exist, you who say that—* 
cording to the proper signification of this word, false things cannot 
be known, would, perhaps, object that nothing which is, can be known 
not to be; for it is false to say that that is not, which is; wherefore 
it is not peculiar to God, that He cannot be known not to exist. But 
if any one of these things which certainly are, can be known not to 
exist, in like manner other certain things can be known not to exist 
But this objection evidently will not hold in relation to the word con- 
ceived, when properly considered. For although none of the things 
which are, can be known not to exist; yet they can all be conceived 
not to exist, except that which is supreme. For all those things, and 
those alone can be conceived not to be, which have a beginning and 
an end, and are composed of parts; and, as I have said, whatever 
does not exist as a whole at any time, or in any place ; but that atone 
cannot be conceived not to exist, which has neither parts nor begin- 
ning nor end, and which no conception can find except existing as n 
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whole, everywhere and always. I know, therefore, that yon are able 
to conceive yourself as not existing, while you certainly know that 
you do exist; I marvel that you should say you do not know that 
you can do this. For we conceive many things not to exist, which 
we know do exist; and many things to exist, which we know do not 
exist ; not by believing, hut by imagining, them to be as we conceive 
them. Indeed, we are able to conceive anything not to exist, while 
we know it does exist, because we are able to conceive the one and 
to know the other at the same time ; and we are not able to conceive 
a thing not to exist, while we know that it does exist, because we are 
notable to conceive that it is, and is not, at the same moment. Who- 
ever is able to appreciate the distinction made in these two sentences 
will easily understand that nothing can be conceived not to exist while 
it is known that it does exist; and, that whatever does exist, except- 
ing the greatest conceivable being, can, even while it is known to 
exist, be conceived not to exist Thus, therefore, it is both peculiar 
to God that he cannot be conceived not to be, and yet there ate many 
things which cannot be conceived not to be while they ate. But in 
what sense God is said to be conceived not to be, I think I sufficiently 
explained in my little book. 1 


Chapter V. A special consideration of various things advanced 
by die objeetor; and first, that he has in As outset mis-stated the rea- 
soning he undertakes to refute. 

But there are other things which you, in behalf of the fool (pro 
hunpiente) object to my reasoning, the fallacy of which I had supposed 
it would be unnecessary for me to expose, as this could be easily de- 
tected by one of even a feeble capacity. But since, as I hear, these 
things seem to weigh something against me with certain of my rea- 
ders, I shall allude to them in a few words. 

In the first place you repeatedly represent me as saying that that 
which is greater than all things exists in the intelligence ; and if it 
exists in the intelligence, it exists in reality also ; otherwise, that 
which is greater than all would not be greater than alL Now such 
an argument is nowhere to be found in all that I have written. For 
In order to prove that the being in question exists in reality, it does 
not amount to the same thing whether we speak of a being greater 
than aR, or of a being the greatest that can be conceived. For if any 
one should say that this greatest conceivable being has no real exist- 
ence or that it is able not to exist, or even that it can be conceived 

1 Prodogion, Chapter HL 
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not to exist, he can easily be refuted. For what is not, is able not to 
be ; and what is able not to be, can be conceived not to be ; and 
whatsoever can be conceived not to be, if it exists, is not the greatest 
that can be conceived ; and if it does not exist, even if it should, it 
would not be the greatest than can be conceived. Bat it cannot be 
said, that the greatest conceivable being, if it exists, is not the greats 
est conceivable ; or if it should exist, that it would not be the great* 
eat conceivable. It is evident, therefore, that this neither exists not, 
nor is it able not to exist, or to be conceived not to exist. For other* 
wise, if it does exist, it is not the being in question, nor would it be 
if it should exist. But this cannot be so easily proved of that which 
is merely said to be greater than all things. For it is not so evident 
that that which can be conceived not to be, is not greater than all 
things which exist, as it is, that it is not the greatest being conceiva- 
ble. Nor is it so indubitable, that, if there is anything greater than 
all, it is not something different from the greatest conceivable being; 
or, if there should be, that it would not, in like manner, be something 
different, as it is certain in relation to the being in question, than 
which a greater cannot be conceived. For what if some one should 
say to me that there is something greater than all things which are* 
and yet that this same thing can be conceived not to be ; and that 
something greater than this, even though it may not exist, may be 
conceived ; could the inference be so clearly drawn in this case, that 
therefore it is not greater than all things which are, as it can most 
manifestly be said in the reasoning which I have adopted, that there- 
fore it is not the being than which a greater cannot be conceived? 
In the former case, the object referred to would need some stronger 
proof of its existence than to be called greater than all ; in the latter, 
the object needs no higher proof of its existence than is contained in 
the very terms which designate it as the being than which a greater 
cannot he conceived. • 

If, therefore, that cannot be equally proved of the being said to be 
greater than all, which can be shown to be self-evident in relation to 
that being than which a greater cannot be conceived, you do me 
injustice in censuring me for saying what I have not said, and ill 
ascribing to me language so very different from that which I have 
employed. But if the same thing is true of that which is greater 
than all and can be proved by some other argument, why should I 
be thus censured for maintaining what can be proved ? And whether 
it can be, he can easily decide who considers that the medium of 
proving this also, id furnished by the very idea of a being, than which 
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a greater cannot be conceived. For no being can be known to be 
the greatest conceivable, except that being alone which is greater 
than alL As, therefore, this greatest conceivable being is compre- 
hended by as, and is in the intelligence, and on this account is asserted 
to be in reality also ; so we may conclude that that being which is 
said to be greater than all is comprehended by us and is in the intel- 
ligence and on this account has a real and necessary existence. You 
Bee therefore with what propriety you compare me to that foolish 
person who proposes to prove the existence of the lost island from the 
mere feet that the description of it can be understood. 

Chapter VL A consideration of the objectors statement in the 
Second paragraph ; that any false things whatsoever may in like man- 
ner he understood and may therefore exist 

But as to your objection that any false or doubtful things can be 
understood and can exist in the intelligence, as well as that being of 
which I was speaking, 1 see not that your opinion in this particular, 
differs from my own, since I was aiming to prove what was yet sup- 
posed to be doubtful. It was sufficient for me, at first to show that 
this, in some sense, was understood and existed in the intelligence in 
order that it might be subsequently considered whether it existed in 
the intelligence alone, as false things ; or in reality also, as true things. 
For if felse and doubtful things are understood, and exist in the in- 
telligence in this sense, that when they are mentioned, he who hears 
understands the meaning of him who speaks, there is no reason why 
diat, of which I have been speaking, should not be understood and 
exist in the intellect. But how can the things which you advance 
harmonise with themselves ? For you say that should any one speak 
to you of false things, you could understand his words ; and that when 
you here mentioned that which exists, you are not said to conceive or 
have this in your thought, m the same manner as false things are 
lield in the thought, because you cannot conceive of this in any other 
way than by understanding that is, by comprehending in your knowl- 
edge, that it exists in reality. How, I ask, can these things harmo- 
nize, both that false things are understood (intelligi), and that to un- 
derstand anything is to comprehend in our knowledge that it exists 
in reality ? This is nothing to me. It devolves on you to see that 
such contradictions are reconciled. But if you reply that false things 
are understood in a qualified sense, and that the definition you have 
given is not of understanding in general but only of a particular kind 
of understanding, then I ought not to be censured for saying that the 
Vol. VHL No. 32. 61 
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greatest conceivable being is understood and is in the intelligence, 
even before it is conceded to exist in reality. 


Chapter VII. Refutation of another assertion of the objector in 
the same paragraph ; viz., that this being supremely great, can as easily 
be conceived not to exist as the fool conceives God not to exist. 

In the next place you object that it is scarcely credible that when 
we hear this being mentioned, it cannot be conceived not to exist, in 
the same manner as the fool conceives God not to exist. Let those 
answer for me who have attained but the slightest experience in ar- 
gumentation and controversy. Can any one be consistently said to 
deny what he understands, because this is asserted to be identical 
with that which he denies for the very reason that he understands it 
not ? Or, if at any time a thing is denied which is in some degree 
understood, and yet this is identical with that which is in no degree 
understood, would it not be more easy to prove what is doubtful in 
relation to that which is in some intellect, than it would be in relation 
to that which is in no intellect, and is in no degree understood? 
Wherefore it is not to be supposed that any one denies the existence 
of that being, than which a greater cannot be conceived, which, when 
mentioned to him he understands in some degree, merely because he 
denies the existence of God, of whom he has conceived no notion 
whatever. Or if the former is also denied because it is not entirety 
understood, yet, is it not easier to prove that which is in some sense, 
than that which is in no sense understood ? It is not without reason, 
therefore, that I have adduced this being than which a greater can- 
not be conceived as a medium of proving, in opposition to the fool, 
the existence of God ; for, of God he has no understanding; but this 
being he understands in a certain degree. 

Chapter VIII. Examination of the comparison of the picture 
in the third paragraph ; and the source of our knowledge of that su- 
preme good inquired for by the objector in the fourth paragraph. 

But it was entirely unnecessary for you to labor so assiduously to 
prove that this being, than which a greater cannot be conceived, is 
not like the picture yet unexecuted in the conception of the painter. 
For I did not adduce the example of this preconceived picture with 
any design of maintaining that the being in question was like it, but 
only to show that there can be something in the intelligence which 
can be known not to exist. You farther object, that when you hear 
this being mentioned, than which a greater cannot be conceived, you 
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are unable to have it in your intelligence or to form any conception 
of it corresponding to any real thing known to you either in its genng 
or species ; since you neither know the thing itself, nor are you able 
to learn it from anything similar. Now, plainly, this position is un- 
tenable. For, since every less good, in so far as it is a good, is so far 
similar to a greater good, it is clear to any rational mind, that in as- 
cending from the less good to the greater good, we may by means of 
that than which a greater can be conceived, do much towards attain- 
ing a knowledge of that good, than which a greater cannot be con- 
ceived. Who, for example, cannot, at least, conceive, though he may 
have no belief in the existence of the object of his conception, that, 
if there is any good which has a beginning and an end, that is a much 
greater good which has neither beginning nor end ; and that, as the 
latter is greater than the former, so that will be a greater good still 
which has neither beginning nor end, even though it is constantly 
passing from the past through the present to the future ; and that a 
far greater good even than this, must that be, which, whether it exists 
in reality or not, is conceived as being beyond the need of motion or 
change and is in no respect subject to either. Cannot a good like 
this be conceived ; and can anything greater than this be conceived ? 
But is not this to reason from these things, than which a greater can 
be conceived, and through these to acquire knowledge concerning 
that being than which a greater cannot be conceived ? There are 
therefore existing, things from which we may interpret the character 
of this being. Thus also, the fool who receives not the sacred au- 
thority of the Scriptures, can easily be refuted if he denies that, from 
these things, we can acquire a knowledge of this greatest conceivable 
being. But if a believer in divine revelation denies this, let him re- 
member that the invisible things of God from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made , even his 
eternal Power and Godhead . 

Chapter IX. That a being supremely great can be conceived and 
understood; and the argument against the fool strengthened 

But even were it true that this greatest conceivable being cannot 
be conceived and understood, yet it would not be false that such a 
being can be conceived and understood. For, as nothing hinders 
but that we may speak of a being whose nature is ineffable , though 
that cannot be expressed which is said to be ineffable ; and as we 
can conceive of a being whose nature is inconceivable , although that 
cannot be conceived which can properly be called non-conceivable ; 
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go, when a thing is mentioned, than which a greater cannot be cook 
ceived, beyond doubt that which is heard can be concurred and un- 
derstood, although it may not be possible fully to conceive and under- 
stand the thing itself. For although any one should be so foolish m 
to assert, that there is nothing than which a greater cannot be con- 
ceived, yet he will not have the hardihood to say that he neither un- 
derstands nor conceives what he asserts ; or should any such an one 
be found, not only is his statement to be rejected, but he himself is to 
be despised . 1 Whoever, therefore, denies that there is anything^ 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, undoubtedly conceives and 
understands the negation which he makes ; and this negation he can- 
not understand and conceive without its parts ; but one of its parts 
includes a conception of that being than which a greater cannot he 
conceived. Whoever, therefore, denies this, conceives and under- 
stands a being than which a greater cannot be conceived. It is, also, 
obvious that what is not able not to exist, can, in like manner, 
be conceived and understood ; but he who conceives this, conceives 
something greater than he who conceives what is able not to exist. 
Therefore, when this greatest conceivable being is conceived, if it is 
supposed to be something which is able not to be, then it is not con- 
ceived as the greatest conceivable; but the same thing cannot be 
cxjpceived and not conceived at the same time. Wherefore, he who 
conceives the greatest being conceivable, conceives not what is able, 
but what is not able, not to exist. Hence, what he conceives, neces- 
sarily exists ; because, what is able not to exist, is not what he con- 
ceives. 


Chapter X. Force of the preceding reasoning . Conclusion. 

I think I have now made it evident, that in the Proslogion I have 
proved that there exists in reality something than which a greater 
cannot be conceived ; and that, too, not by a weak, bat by a necessary 
argument, which no objection is sufficient to invalidate. The great 
force of this proof lies in the peculiar nature of the demonstration 
employed, as the being in question is proved to have a real and neces- 
sary existence, from the very fact that it is conceived and understood; 
and that this being is whatever it is proper for us to believe concern- 
ing the Divine substance to be. For, we predicate of the Divine 
Nature, whatever can be absolutely conceived as better to be than 
not to be. For example, it is better to be eternal than not eternal ; 
good, than not good ; nay, goodness itself than not goodness itself. 

1 Non modo sermo ejns est respuendus, sed et ipse conspuendus. 
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Bat anything of this kind cannot bat be that than which a greater 
cannot be conceived. This greatest conceivable being is therefore 
necessarily whatever it is proper for us to believe concerning the 
Divine Nature. 1 tender to yon my thanks for the kindness with 
which you have both censured and approved my little work. For 
the high commendation which you have bestowed upon those things 
which appeared to you worthy of reception, are a sufficient proof 
that in reprehending what you regarded as the weaker points of my 
argument, you were actuated by no malevolent design. 


ARTICLE III. 

HARRISON'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, i 
By Daniel R. Goodwin, Professor in Bowdoin College. 

Mb. Harrison seems to have been in the habit of noting down 
the grammatical errors he encountered in his English reading until 
he had accumulated such a store, that, arranging them, with desul- 
tory remarks, under the several Parts of Speech, and prefixing some 
“ historical ” and “ philological ” dissertations, he ventured to publish 
a book, with the imposing title of “ The Rise, Progress, and Present 
Structure of the English Language.” Such a genesis does not augur 
all the depth, breadth, thoroughness, and systematic completeness 
which we might desire and might otherwise have expected under such 
a tide. We must confess that, in our apprehension, the work is in 
its substance too light, and in its style too “ flippant,” for the gravity 
of the subject; besides being guilty of committing many gross errors 
in the very act of assuming to correct the alleged errors of others. 
Had it not been thought worthy of special notice on the other side of 
the water, and of republication on this, we should not have thought it 
worth while to disturb its distant repose with any criticisms of ours. 
Bat as we have now ventured a charge, we must be allowed to pro- 
duce at least a few of our witnesses. Not having seen the English 

1 The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the English Language. By 
the Rev. Matthew Harrison, A. M., Rector of Church Oakley, Hants ; and 
late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 393. Philadelphia. 1850. 
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original, wo shall refer in our citations to the American repr i n t , 
although the latter may exhibit errors for which the author is not 
responsible. 

In the first place, let os look at some of Mr. Harrison’s historical 
and philological facts and theories. 

“ We have the extraordinary fact,” says he, “ that whilst not a 
single fragment of Anglo Saxon Literature existed or even had been 
called into existence , a Scandinavian Literature had existed for ages 
in Iceland — the remotest habitation of man.” 1 

Now according to Bosworth’s express statement, — and to his au- 
thority Mr. Harrison himself refers in his preface, — Iceland was not 
so much as known to the Norsemen till A. D. 861, and not settled at 
all till some years after. But, not to speak of Beowulf or the Saxon 
Chroniclers, Alfred’s works must have been written or compiled about 
the year 880 ; and, whatever may have been the precise age of the 
Poet Caedmon, Alfred’s fragmentary versions show that he must have 
lived many years before, probably some 200 ; and the laws of EtheL 
bert cannot be placed much later than the year 600. a 

After eulogizing in the strongest terms the ancient Greek for its 


1 Page 35. Here and elsewhere we take the liberty to insert our own Italhaiii^. 

2 Grimm’s view of the relative antiquity of the Anglo Saxon and the Iceland- 
ic literature may be gathered from the following, which is immediately subjoined 
to a paragraph relating to the Gothic language and literature : “ Auf der entge- 
gengesetzten wests eite haben andere auswanderer, die Angekachven, sehr beden- 
tende freiLich urn vier und raehr jahrhunderte jtingere denkmaler ihrer spracbe, 
in poesie wie in prosa, hinterlassen, aus welchen ein onsser ordentlicher gewinn 
gezogen wird : denn wenn auch die gcdichte samdich schon in christlicher xeit 
aufgeschrieben oder abgefasst sind, enthaltcn sie doch anklange an friihere heid- 
nische darstellung, vorziiglich Bcovulf, Caedmon,” u. s. w. 

14 Im Norden dauert der eingeborne volksstamm bis heute fort der sprachqueH 
hat sich da machtig and in ungetriibter lanterkeit erhalten : sind die aufsekhmseg 
en nock spdter ah die angelsachaiscken erfolgt, so geht die fassung der meisten 
eddischen lieder der grundlagc noch doch ungezwcifelt in das heidenthum stihst 
zuriick und zeigt dichtung and rede fast ungestort ; die altnordische sprache hat 
uns also nicht wenige geheimnisse dcs altcrthums zu erschliesen ; ihre kraft 
flttchtetc aus Norwegen nach Island. 

“ Ueber den althochdevtscken sprachqnellen hat tin ungfinstiges geschick gewal- 
tet : sie siehen hinter der reinheit and dem hohen alter des guhhckm denkmah; 
tie erreichon zwar das alter, aber lange nicht den werth noch die menge der <m* 
geUSchsischm quellen, nnd wenn ihre aufzeichnung allerdings nm drei oder vier 
jahrhunderte frHher erfolgt ist ah die der altnordhchen , werden sie durch den inne- 
tea gehalt nnd reichthnm diescr writ ubertroffen,” u, s. w.r- Deutsche Grammsfik, 
L B. 8. 2, 3, u. 7. 
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subtleness and copiousness, its facility and precision, its harmony and 
perfect grammatical finish, Mr. Harrison yet talks in another place of 
something’s being “ humane,” — it is not easy to discover what it is 
— “ when compared with the twisting and turning, the fantastic gy- 
rations, and the indefinite declensions, of the German noun,” (pages 
74 and 92). But, which exhibits the greater variety and compli- 
cation of “ twistings and turnings, fantastic gyrations, and indefinite 
declensions,” the Greek noun, or the German ? Which is the easier 
for a learner to master ? Or, is what was a perfection in the idolized 
Greek, become an intolerable blemish in a modem tongue ? 

He declares, in one place, that the Hebrew language dispensed 
altogether with Case inflections, “ each noun remaining invariable, ex- 
cept in the difference between the sipgular and plural numbers,” thug 
ignoring entirely the construct state of the Hebrew noun, and the 
modifications it undergoes in connection with different suffixes ; yet, 
in another place, he says that “ the Hebrew had four Cases, the Greek 
five, the Latin six.” (pp. 46 and 140.) 

The Normans are represented as having dispepsed with the Cases 
of the Anglo-Saxon, in order to avoid trouble, as they supposed, 
while they were really returning, it is said, tp a more ancient philo- 
sophical principle. But it is probably nearer the truth to say, that 
the modifications of the Anglo-Saxon language, were made bj the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, much more than by the Normans ; and 
that those changes would have been very nearly what they have been, 
had no Normans ever seen the Island of Great Britain. Moreover, 
as to the philosophical principles on which the changes proceeded, it 
is hard to say whether to express Case relations by separate words, by 
prefixes, or by suffixes, is the most philosophical. The use of sepa- 
rate words is undoubtedly the most ancient. But it is to be notecf, 
that the “Northmen” — we hardly know whether by this term, our 
author means to designate the “ Normans ” again, or their predatory 
predecessors, the Danes, etc ; but if the latter, which is the proper 
use of the word, then the Northmen” — had Case inflections in their 
own languages, and those inflections, notwithstanding all the “ trou- 
ble” they occasion and all their want of “philosophical principle” 
have retained a firm footing in those languages or their successors tp 
the present day. (p. 40.) 

In his theory of the formation of language, Mr. Harrison seems tp 
have quite confounded the original or primeval language with thp 
lavage? qf ravages, barbarians, nomadic tribes, pastoral people, etc* 
“ All languages must Qriginaily have been scanty; in the first place. 
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simply expressive of visible objects. [No verbs — no sense bat 
sight ?] Grammatical inflections, philosophical principles and subtle 
distinctions must have been unknown.” * As mankind advanced in 
civilization, convenience would dictate abbreviation and the adoption 
of arbitrary forms of speech ; and language would thus gradually 
become more artificial. As new objects and new combinations of 
ideas presented themselves, new terms would be invented ; and the 
language would thus become more copious and more connected.” (pp. 
67, 68.) 

All this may sound very well as a " philosophical” theory ; although 
his idea of a “ philosophical principle” seems here to be quite different 
from that on which he just now represented the Normans as having 
acted. But it is a fact founded on the most irrefragable testimony, that 
the dialects of savages — as many of the American and African dia- 
lects, for example — are often distinguished by a most poetic copious- 
ness, a most elastic power of expansion, and a most artificial gram- 
matical structure. 

Mr. Harrison holds that our language has lost in euphony by the 
change of the th of the third person singular of the verb into i. This 
th he declares to be “ the gentlest and most pleasing of all sounds.” 
“ Change the th of loveth,” says he, “ into loves, [he means, change 
loveth into loves'] and we at once pass from the note of the dove to 
the hiss of the serpent.” We will only stop to ask how much better 
the last statement would sound, if pronounced thus : * we at onth 
path from the note of the dove to the hith of the therpent” ? (p. 50.) 

Mr. Harrison throws down the gauntlet boldly to all authority in 
points of grammar. He aims at principles. “ A principle is a land- 
mark to which we can always look forward, in doubt and perplexity. 
It is a pedestal on which we can take our stand, prepared to climb 
higher and higher, but never to descend.” “ That which is right is 
right, without any authority at all ; and that which is wrong cannot 
be made right by any authority.” (p. 125.) Now we take the liberty 
to think, despite Mr. Harrison’s authority, that in language there is 
no right but fact. There are no a priori principles which can be set 
against facts to judge or condemn them ; without some authority of 
usage nothing right could exist ; the right is founded upon the authority 
of actual use and nothing else. The business of the grammarian, like 
that of the true philosopher of nature, is to interpret facts, not to pre- 
scribe them. That is the right language for each age, place, rank, 
class, or profession, which is the established usage of that age, place, 
rank, class or profession. To seek after an absolute, universal, un- 
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changeable rule of good usage is bootless and meaningless. If a man 
would know what is the right language among the common country 
people, or sailors, he has simply to ascertain the actual usage of those 
classes ; and presenting himself as one of their number, he should 
depart widely from that usage, he would be likely to be laughed at 
as an ignoramus or a pedant. If he would know what is the right 
language among the higher and more cultivated classes of society, he 
must learn the actual usage of those classes. This may be called 
good usage — the best usage, if you please. It is still only usage, 
only a fact . If a man would know what is the best society, and who 
are the best authors, no rules of grammar can help him ; he cannot 
determine either the one or the other by deduction from any abstract, 
a priori principles ; but must find out both as best be jnay, by a 
common sense induction and inference from observed facts, or by the 
authority of those whom he may choose to trust Principles are un- 
changeable ; but right language is constantly fluctuating. Certainly 
the language of Chaucer or of Wicliffe is not right English in 
contradistinction from that which is spoken at the present day. Still 
less can it claim to be the right language absolutely in preference to 
that of more modern times; for, on the vpry sazpe principles on 
which such a claim should be made, it would instantly be forfeited. 
The right language, in this sense, will never be found, until we get 
some record of that which was spoken in Paradise. Our author 
himself is subsequently constrained, with sundry grimaces, to bow to 
the tyranny of custom, and with Horace, acknowledge it the 

“ Jus et norma Ioquendi.” 

In his grammatical developments, Mr. Harrison seems to us almost 
as unfortunate, as in his general philology. 

He undertakes to develop the parts of speech genetically; and, 
in so doing, declares that names were the first words used, and ex- 
pressed the “ being of a thing only” not being drawn from, or at- 
tached to any observed property in the object; and that adjectives 
originated from the demand for terms expressive of the state and 
condition of things (129). 

To illustrate the participle, he uses the phrase, “ the mother loving 
her child ” ; and, having shown that loving possesses the nature of a 
verb, he adds, “ but it expresses also an attribute , a capability of lov- 
ing, and so far it partakes of the nature of an adjective.” As though 
the phrase, “ the mother loves (or loveth ) her child,” did not express 
the Bame attribute quite as fully ; as he himself says, a page or two 
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farther on, in regard to the phrase, “man thinks ” — “here we have 
a subject, man, to whom we attribute , or assign, the faculty of think- 
ing.” These statements occur in fundamental definitions, where, if 
anywhere, strictness of speech should be required. We refer to them 
simply as specimens of the looseness of expression, if not confusion 
of ideas, which characterizes by far too much of the book. 

In explaining the idea of an object, he uses the phrase, “ vice pro- 
duces misery ,” and says, “ the term, misery, is the object on which the 
action of the verb, produces, falls” In this phrase, he only copies 
the current language of technical grammarians, by which they have 
contrived to confuse a very plain matter. How can the action of 
produces , fall on misery, unless misery already exists for it to fall 
upon ; and how can misery be there for produces to fall upon, until 
it has been produced, and thus the action of producing, has already 
fallen upon it ? 

He says, “ the nominative case is the noun in its primary and sim- 
ple form,” and this in reference to language in general, though every 
tyro knows the contrary to be true in Latin and Greek in innume- 
rable instances ; and in English the form of the objective case is as 
primitive and simple as that of the nominative. 

He declares most zealously against certain incongruous grammati- 
cal genders in the German, as though in the classical languages, the 
genders of nouns were always determined by some a priori rational 
principle, without any caprice or inconsistency. “The German,** 
says he, “running counter to the authority of antiquity, 1 and to onr 
very innate feelings, makes the sun feminine and the moon masculine 
— the sun a she, and the moon a he — an act of violence and profa- 
nation against the majesty of the one and the loveliness of the other. 
It is probable that the genders of the sun and moon, and other arbi- 
trary and incongruous genders, were fixed in German, and in many 
other languages, (the Anglo-Saxon included,) at a time when they 
were the languages of barbarous hordes,” (p. 162). How, then, do 
they run counter to the authority of “ antiquity ? ” Are “ our very 
innate feelings,” and “antiquity,” too, the result of civilization? 
And is it not “ probable ” that the Greek genders were fixed at a time 
when the Greeks were equally barbarous hordes ? And finally, if 
loveliness should determine the feminine gender, what should be the 
gender of love itself? In German, it is feminine, while by classical 
authority, it is masculine. 


1 But see Turner's Anglo-Saxons, Yol. L pp. 207, 208. 
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Perhaps the strangest principle of all, is that which is laid down 
an regard to the gender of the article and adjective in English. “ The 
English article is masculine when applied to a masculine noun, fem- 
inine when applied to a feminine noun, and neuter when applied to a 
neuter noun.” The same is said to be true of the adjective. This 
point the author labors and develops with great seal and fulness. 
But we confess it still remains dear to us, that neither artide nor 
adjective could ever have gender in any language, in any other than 
a merely formal sense . If, therefore, the distinction of form is taken 
away, no distinction of gender can possibly be left Yet, upon this 
principle of his, the author would determine practically, in English 
as in German or Greek, the propriety of repeating or omitting the 
artide before the latter nouns of a series. “ The question is,” says 
he, “ can that which is masculine, define that which is feminine and 
that which is neuter, at the same time ; or that which is singular, and 
that which is plural, at the same time ? Logically and grammatically 
it cannot, whatever custom, or negligence, or ignorance, may sanction 
to the contrary.” May not the “ masculine” “logically” perform 
such offices, as well as the feminine or neuter t But, let that pass. 

He then goes on, with the most interesting nalvet^, to give the fol- 
lowing illustrations : “ Who would think of saying, 1 1 met a man and 
crocodile,’ or 4 a woman and ornithorhynchus paradoxus 1 ’ ” Scarcely 
anybody, we think. “ Our innate feelings,” or something else, would * 
forbid it; and they would equally forbid it, though the “crocodile” 
should be distinctly understood to be masculine, and a “hen” were 
substituted for the ornithorhynchus* We cannot see that gender has 
anything at all to do with the matter, except so far as it may be one 
circumstance tending to dissociate the objects in view, (pp. 218-220.) 

The stale formula is carefully repeated, that “ the absence of the 
article before man denotes the species at large.” And this is pro- 
posed apparently as an illustration of a general rule ; at all events it 
is not stated as an exception. The generic use of the definite article 
is ignored altogether ; although man is almost the only name of any 
species in the animal or vegetable kingdom before which the article 
can be omitted when the noun in the singular number denotes the 
species at large — provided that noun be susceptible of a plural form 
— thus, the lion, the bee, the ant, the oak, the violet, the thistle ; we 
may even add the article and the adjective , as used in the preceding 
sentences. It is quite amusing to see one grammarian after another 
devoutly repeat the prescribed phrase, “ The is called the definite ar- 
ticle, because it defines or points out some particular person or thing 
to • « the horse is a noble animal .’ * (p* 213.) 
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Mr. Harrison copies from Dr. Andrews a list of forty-four adjec- 
tives, which, it is alleged, do not admit of comparison. The same 
Hst is copied by Prof. Fowler and others. Tet nothing is more cer- 
tain than that nearly half of these adjectives are used and properly 
tried in the comparative or sdperlative fortn, as often, in proportion 
to their Whole tfse, fts any other adjectives in the language. And 
of two third* of them those forins may be found in the best authori- 
ties. The truth is When we say one course is safer than another. 
We do not mean that either is absolutely scrfe ; just as one man may 
be said to be better than another, when neither is absolutely good. 
Indeed wbeh We say of one thing 44 it is safer or better” than another, 
wh mean, not that the other is safe or goody but rather that it is some- 
what dangerous or deficient in goodness. It is quite as natural to 
say “ this is bad, but that is better,” as to sAy, 44 this is good, and that 
is better.” If, on inquiry after a person's health, it Were answered, 
44 he is better ;* a bystander would certainly feel authorized to infer 
that such a person had lately been UL rather than weHL A man 
would prefer a basket foil of peaches to the fullest of these baskets. 
Or a trdly wish man to the wisest of a hundred ttfkeh at a venture. 
Such is usage. 

Under the head Of the proper use of the participle, WO find ftoeate% 
sows n, gr&wen , foughtefi, (why not add bonghten and hronghten ?) 
With only five others by way of illustrations. Indeed onr author quits 
overflows With zeal for the good old forms of our perfect participle. 
He is dearly dot a man of progress. He brooks no change in the 
kihg’s (or queen's) English, although he scarcely writes a sentence 
himself which would not be convicted of treason, or at least of some 
high misdemeanor, if tried by a jury of Edward Third's time. 44 There 
Is not one iota of difference,” says he, between 44 1 had drank and I 
had knew, (!) I had rode and I had blew , I have sdt, and I have^ore, 
(!) a web was wooe, and a stone was threw. In such cases as these 
the error may be more palpable than in ordinary cases ; but there is 
not the slightest difference of degree.” 1 If anything can equal the 
strangeness of the apparent meaning of those two sentences, it is the 
slovenly looseness, the utter want of logical precision, which charac- 
terizes their construction. 

Mr. Harrison has transcribed from Bosworth one stanza of dm 
Danish Song 44 Kong Christian,” with Professor Longfellow's English 
version ; but with such changes both in the original and in the trans- 
lation as show conclusively — if the printers are not in fault— -that 
he has no knowledge of metres and no ear for music* Perhaps he 
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thought that a Danish as well as an American poet could not fail to 
be improved by the retouching of an Englishman, (p. 88.) 

He says that if “learned* were used without reference to a “ tacit 
standard*” it might be applied to the “luminous Hottentot 19 (p. 250.) 

He expresses a holy horror of “the mawkish and insipid conven- 
tionalism” of employing you for ye and thou, in certain cases. (182). 
He complains that “ particular author* presume too much upon their 
own authority and make use of strange and unauthorized terms 
under which category he includes exhaustive, enumerating with it 
four others. (100). Yet* after such an authoritative statement as that, 
having found in a sentence of three or four lines, from an “eminent 
divine,” the terms, works, towards, working, in immediate succession, 
with which, we , were , would, distributed through the remainder of the 
sentence, he is “ shocked at the hideous cacophony,” and declares that, 
“such sounds and such a construction would have carried death into 
an Athenian mobw” (815). In his opinion the sentence — “Is there 
a God to 8 wear by, and is there none to believe in, none to trust to ?” 
—exhibits “a license carried to the extreme point of endurance.” 
“The Translators of the Bible,” says he, “ have not put this flippant 
phraseology into the mouth of Joseph, but made him to express him- 
self in more dignified and respectful language — 4 Is your father well, 
the old man of whom ye spake? ’ ” Yes, but if they have not put this 
“flippant phraseology” (a phraseology, by the way, which we should 
rather characterise as sometimes exceedingly nervous) into the mouth 
of Joseph, they have not hesitated to put it into the mouth of God, 
whom they have made “to” express himself thus — “on one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of.” Gen. 22: 2. Bee also other 
similar cases innumerable. (196) But though these criticisms should 
be acknowledged to be in the main correct, “ the dignified and re- 
spectful language ” in which they are expressed is characteristic. 

Mr. Harrison makes it stand for “a person or thing personified.” 
(166). He thinks it probable that itself is a contraction of its self. 
(204). Whereas the fact that the Translators of the Bible never 
used its, but that they have often used itself as in 1 Cor. 18: 5, is 
proof positive that itself is no such contraction at all. He doubts 
whether on “principle,” absolutely to condemn and baniBh such 
phrases as, the worse, the better, the beet, used adverbially, or to submit 
to them as “stiff-necked vulgarisms rendered intractable,” (218); 
he says be as a principal verb means exists, as 4 honesty is the best 
policy/ ” (261); in his zeal for restoring so in those cases where 
such, in colloquial usage, so often usurps its place, he lays down the 
Vol. VHL No. 82. 62 
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broad 44 principle” that “suck denotes quality, so degree from which 
it will certainly seem to follow that not only is “ sueh a high tree,” 
for 44 bo high a tree,” a faulty expression, but “ such high trees * is 
equally faulty ; and we should be bound on 44 principle ” always to say, 

“ so high trees,” “so lofty mountains,” “so odd criticisms,” however 
strangely or stiffly it may sound. (379). In the sentence, “See 
where thou hast been lien with;” “lifen with,” says he, “is a passive 
verb, effected by the conjoint efficacy of the preposition with.” He 
has plainly forgotten “ the Athenian mob.” 

We pass by his curious theories ; that “mathematical propositions 
are not demonstrated by human reason,” because “ they are true or 
false in themselves,” (318) ; and that “ we speak hypothetically of that 
which is contingent as a fact, but not of that which is contingent in 
the speaker's mind,” which furnishes his “principle” for the subjune* 
tive mood. (292). 

He has undertaken to give us a thorough and thoroughly “ gram* 
matical disquisition ” on the proper distinctive uses of shall and wUl, 
should and would (268 — 274). He says “ the phrase 4 1 shall go to- 
morrow,’ expresses simply the intention or fixed purpose of doing a 
certain thing ;” [This may be true in some cases ; but is not such a 
phrase more commonly the simple prediction of a certain fact ?] “ and 
4 he will go,’ expresses the belief that it is the intention or will of the 
third person to do this or that.” From which it will seem to follow 
that when we say “ it will rain to-morrow,” we express the belief that 
it is the intention or will of it [a “ personified thing ” ?] to rain to- 
morrow ; and do not merely predict the future event. “ I should 
have been more mild.” “ Would in this case,” says Mr. Harrison, 
“ would express resolution ; should, on the other hand, would express 
a simple intention,” — intention again, not a mere conditional fact . 
“ Would expresses volition, and has reference either to time past or 
present. 4 I would do it were I in your place,’ expresses a present 
inclination with reference to a future action.” And, on the same 
broad principle , and for aught that appears in this grammar to the 
contrary, ‘ he would do it were he in your place,’ would also express 
his present volition or inclination , and the phrase, “ were he to reex- 
amine his whole disquisition he would find it * lamentably deficient in 
accuracy of expression,’ ” expresses his present volition or inclination 
so to find it. But he adds, “ ‘I would do it,’ with the emphasis on 
4 would ’ expresses a present feeling and determination to have done a 
thing with reference to a particular time passed ; i. e. 4 1 would at 
that time do it — I was determined to do it.’ ” ! Had the Translators 
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of the English Bible possessed some such clever grammatical princi- 
ple* — such distinct notions of the relations of tenses — they might 
have been saved from “the intense nonsense” of saying, “If one 
went unto them from the dead they will repent” 

To our mind, this whole disquisition on shall and will, should and 
would, belongs to that class of discourses which, so far from develop- 
ing or settling either plain principle s or certain facts, “darken coun- 
sel by words without knowledge.” 

Mr. Harrison appeals to classical authority as if it were final in 
matters of grammar (820 — 322) ; but if as great diversities of dia- 
lect and usage were held allowable in good English as were exem- 
plified in Greek and Latin, even in so-called classical times, he 
would have been saved by far the greater part of the trouble of mak- 
ing hie collection of grammatical errors. If the English really be- 
trays a greater tendency to such errors than the classical languages, 
the cause is probably to be sought in what Mr. Harrison regards as 
its grand advantage — its comparative destitution of inflectional forms ; 
in consequence of which there arises in them who use it a compara- 
tive inaptitude to employ with constant and strict appropriateness the 
few which it still retains. 

But we hasten to direct attention to Mr. Harrison’s forte — his 
collection of grammatical errors and criticisms. And here, to sim- 
plify matters, we shall confine ourselves, for the most part, to those 
drawn from the Received Version of the Bible. These will serve as 
fair specimens of the critic’s taste and judgment ; and will answer our 
purpose the better from being so perfectly familiar to all parties. 

“ In Scripture,” says he, “ the Deity is sometimes represented un- 
der the neuter gender, — ‘ Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab and 
wounded the dragon ?* etc. There is a peculiar fitness in thus speak- 
ing of Deity as an abstraction, apart from all human distinctions. 
So, again, 4 Our Father which,’ not who, ‘art in heaven,’ avoiding 
human personality and paternity.” 

“ The Americans have changed which into who, as being more con- 
sonant to the rules of Grammar. ‘ This (justly observes the author 
of Men and Manners in America) is poor criticism, for it will scarcely 
be denied that the use of the neuter pronoun carried with it a certain 
vagueness and sublimity not inappropriate in reminding us that our 
worship is addressed to a Being infinite and superior to all distinctions 
applicable to material objects.’ ” 

“ Just criticism ” ! Our Father in heaven is in English of the neu- 
ter gender ! ! 
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Now we confess we remember no case in which “the Deity” is 
represented in Scripture “under the neater gender.” And, vrij I 
Mr. Harrison can suggest some plainer ope than these, we shall beg 
leave to think that the peculiar “vagueness and sublimity” of nuh 
an idea and of its corresponding expression were utterly foreign to 
the minds as well as to the style both of the original writers and of 
the English translators of the Holy Scriptures; but are an inventim 
of heathen or of modem philosophy. It is the glory of the Scriptural 
that they reveal to us a living God, not an abstract “Deity f a per- 
sonal God, not a mere first cause or universal law; a Father in hea- 
ven watching oyer his (its ! ?) children with paternal care and man 
than paternal love. In such views we see nothing degrading to Gad, 
but everything elevating, ennobling, comforting to man. — But ate 
all, this may be an Americanism. 

As to the first passage which our author gives in proof of his po- 
sition, we suppose it is from Isaiah 5}: 9. If so, the pronoun “it* 
has for its antecedent, not Lord, but arm of the Lord. This pat* 
sage, therefore, can afford him no support against the Americans. 

Neither does the “ which ” in the Lord’s prayer, denote the neuter 
gender, except to those who are ignorant of the “ Rise, Progress, sad 
Present State of the English Language.” One feels humbled, to be 
obliged to inform Messrs. Harrison and Hamilton, that at the tee 
when our present translation of the Bible was made, the relative 
pronoun which, was referred indifferently to persons or things, and to 
any gender, as is its etymological correspondent still in the cognate 
languages. As to the propriety of changing it to who, it is not a 
question of sax abstract, or personal, or paternal Deity— not a ques- 
tion of gender at all — for, if the original Greek is to be followed* 
(and on this Mr. Harrison elsewhere lays great stress), the relative, 
i. e. the article, is unquestionably of the masculine gender ; and in- 
deed in what language was father ever conceived of “under” any 
other gender ? It is not a question of gender at all ; but simply a 
question whether we shall now pray in the English of the present 
day, or in that of the time of James L 

If one appeals to the devout and solemn associations which cluster 
around an old familiar form of words, we have not a word to say m 
reply. But such an appeal, if he made it, would come from Mr. 
Harrison with an ill grace; for he not only freely criticises, as we 
shall see, the familiar language of the received version of the Holy 
Scriptures, but, in one or two cases, openly calls in question expres- 
sions in the daily prayers of the English Church. 
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u Give unto thy servants that peace which the world cannot give, 
that both our hearts may be set to obey thy commandments and also” 
etc. — [Collect Evening Prayer.] 

“ The term both is ambiguous, for it may signify the hearts of both 
of us. [It might have so signified in Dean Swift’s congregation, 
when, seeing no one present but the sexton, the facetious Dean be- 
gan the exhortation with, "Dearly beloved brother Roger,” etc.] 
Better , 1 give unto thy servants that peace which the world cannot 
give, that our hearts may both be set to obey thy commandments and 
also,' etc.” 

This might do, if u hearts ” were to be the subject of the verb after 
* also,” which it is not. As it is, the proposed amendment manifestly 
makes a bad matter worse — changes an ambiguity into a solecism ; 
if, indeed, the ambiguity itself is, after all, certainly removed. The 
author seems not to have been sufficiently familiar with men and man- 
ners in America , to be aware that the “ Americans,” in the exercise 
of their "poor criticism,” by simply omitting the word "both,” have 
avoided ambiguity and solecism both together. 

Bearing in mind Mr. Harrison’s theory of the genders of the Eng- 
lish article, let us proceed to note how far his criticisms upon its use 
are thereby enlightened. We shall see that he finds slight occasion 
for the application of his own elaborate u principles.” 

“ When the morning was come, all the chief priests and elders of 
the people,” etc. Matt. 27: 1. 

“ In cases of this kind, attention to the original text, in the use of 
the article, would keep us from error. In the Greek we have ot 
ftQEoftvzeQOij and in the English we ought to have, the elders. The 
term elders in this passage, without having the definite article pre- 
fixed, according to the plainest idiom of our language, has a very 
different meaning from that which it is here intended to convey ; for 
if we say that elders of the people took counsel, we mean that cer- 
tain elders, or some elders, took counsel, which might be five out of 
five hundred ; but when we say, the elders, we mean the elders as a 
body, a class, and this is the meaning required.” 

Here we have two remarks to add : First, that in this particular 
case it happens by a sad mischance that the insertion or omission of 
the definite article before elders produces, " according to the plainest 
idiom of our language,” quite a contrary effect to that above alleged ; 
(for neither in our copies of the Greek Testament, nor in the best 
editions of the English Version, is there any comma after “ priests,” 
and certainly there is no need of any ; and) if we say “ aU the chief 
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priests and elders took counsel," ail the elders will certainly be un- 
derstood, and not merely the elders as a body — not to say “five* 
oat of five hundred" of them ; while, if we say oS the chief priests 
and the elders, etc., it may be understood that perhaps not o0 the 
elders, but only the elders generally took counsel. Second, the ori- 
ginal text is expressly appealed to as a safe standard in this and aB 
similar cases. Now, it is remarkable that only thirty-nine versa 
before that above criticised, the phrase u from the chief priests and 
elders of the people" occurs, and forty-one verses further on, again, 
“ with the scribes and elders ;" in both of which cases the article is 
at least as necessary (in English) before elders as in the case under 
consideration, but in neither of them is it inserted before the Greek 
nQZofivTBQOL. See also Mark 15: 1 ; Acts 4: 5 ; John 18:3; and al- 
most innumerable other passages, where, in such phrases as , u the 
chief priests and elders," “ the elders and scribes," “ the chief priests 
and Pharisees," etc., the article is omitted before the latter noon in 
the Greek. Indeed its omission or insertion in such cases seem, 
with the writers of the N. Testament, to have been purely arbitrary. 

We follow Mr. Harrison in his next passage, a And they continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread and in prayers." Acts 2: 42. 

“ A strange inaccuracy and carelessness characterize the whole of 
this passage. In the first place, there is an ambiguity in the 
of the apostles’ doctrine, which might mean the doctrine of one par- 
ticular apostle or of all the apostles. Secondly, there is a grammati- 
cal error in the phrase, in breaking of bread. Thirdly, there is a 
total perversion of the meaning in the omission of the definite article 
before fellowship , before breaking , before bread, > and before prayer* ; 
for the definite article is used before each of these terms in the origi- 
nal, and is absolutely necessary for a proper understanding of the pas- 
sage either in Greek or English. The whole passage translated ac- 
cording to the original, would run thus : — ‘ And they continued 
steadfastly in the doctrine and the fellowship of the apostles, and in 
the breaking of the bread and in the prayers.’ " 

To this we answer seriatim : In the first place, must we then aban- 
don the use of the English genitive in the case of all nouns whose 
plural ends in s f So it would seem ; for if the sound of the genitive 
plural may be mistaken for -the genitive singular, so may that of the 
genitive singular be mistaken for the genitive plural ; and thus we 
should be allowed to use neither. It will not do to say that some- 
times the connection may make the meaning dear, and then the gtf- 
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itive form may be uaed^ for we beg to think that the connection of 
the passage cited leaves no reasonable doubt as to the number intend* 
etL 1 In the second place, we admit that in our opinion, the phrase 
“ in breaking of bread” is not the most eligible grammatical construc- 
tion, bat in regard to it the usage of the best writers in the language 
has always been divided, and it can hardly be branded as a grammat- 
ical error, (except on a priori “ principles,”) especially when the age 
of the Translation in which it occurs is considered. Thirdly, there 
is no more perversion in the omission of the article before fellowship 
than before doctrine. Indeed one would suppose this writer to have 
been ignorant that the article before the English genitive belongs to 
that genitive and not to the noun with which it is in regimen, that 
the article cannot stand before such governing noun or nouns, but 
must always in this construction be left to be understood. It is un- 
derstood as well before fellowship as before doctrine by everybody 
who understands the English language on either side of the Atlantic. 
As to the article before bread, there is a previous question to be set- 
tled before the grammatical question in the English can be raised. 
Every one may not agree with Mr. Harrison’s exegesis. The truth 
is, that, with this exception, if it be one, and allowing the fellowship 
spoken of to be the aposded fellowship, as Mr. Harrison does not doubt, 
the whole passage, as it stands in our Translation, would be in strict 
accordance with the sense and order of the original and with the 
strictest idioms of the English language, if only the repetition of “ in" 
were omitted before “ breaking of bread” and before “prayers;” 
which repetition, by the way, Mr. Harrison retains. Yet, says he, 
“ it is obvious that the whole passage (in the received version) is la- 
mentably deficient in accuracy of expression.” 

“ And are choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this life.” 
Luke 8: 14. 

“ The cares — the specific cares that belong to this life.” So says 
Mr. Harrison. Would he have “ the riches ” and “ (Ae pleasures” 
also ? There is no article in the original before either of the nouns. 
The English therefore is perfectly faithful to the original, which is. 


1 We might have added that when Mr. Harrison says, u there is an ambiguity 
In the sound of the apostles* doctrine,” — a phrase which we hare faithfully cop- 
ied with all the marks and points which it htw in the American edition of his 
work, — he has himself fallen into an ambiguons expression $ for his words might 
mean that the ambiguity is in the doctrine itself, and not in the pkram which he 
probably intends to quote. Bat we would not follow his example so far as to in- 
sist upon such petty criticism. 
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tlie more to its credit, as in this case, the current German, French, 
Spanish, and Italian versions have departed from the strictness of the 
text The sense is partitive or general, not definite and universal — 
“ cares,” i. e. “ certain of the cares,” different perhaps in different 
cases ; and not “ the cares,” i. e. “ the cares as a whole,” and always 
the same* 

“ For as the lightning that lighteneth out of the one part under 
heaven shineth unto the other part under heaven,” Luke 17: 24. 

“ If there had been only two parts under heaven, then the definite 
article would have been required ; but as the parts are indefinite, it 
is improper to limit them to the one and the other, as if there were 
but two parts only.” 

But it would surely be quite jejune to say that the lightning shines 
from one part of the sky to another , if “ another ” is taken in its 
proper sense for some other, any other, which might be one of the 
nearest parts. When, however, the lightning is said to shine from 
the one part to the other, of course we understand the opposite, the 
most distant . In this sense, be u the parts ” as w indefinite ” as you 
please, whatever we assume as a starting point, there can be but one 
other point to compare with it ; and this we think clearly to be the 
sense of the passage in question. 1 Moreover, the definite article 
stands in the original words of our Saviour, and is used in the French, 
Spanish, and Italian translations, as well as in the English — tie 
German employing a different construction. 

But nothing seems to content Mr. Harrison. He quarrels with 
the following, “ And they came into the house of Baal, and the house 
of Baal was full from one end to another.” 

u If the house of Baal, like most houses, had only two ends, it 
might be full from one end to the other, not another, which implies 
one end of many.” 

We presume that the house of Baal, like most houses, had several 
ends, extremities, sides, or corners, and that it is meant that it was 
full, not merely in a single line from one end to the opposite, but from 
end to end in all directions, into every nook and comer. Luther 
says, “ in alien Enden.” The Hebrew is nijb HD , literally “ mouth 
to mouth.” The object manifestly is, not as in the former instance 
to express great distance, but to indicate great expansion, or rather 
compact fulness. We really do not see that the text would be im- 
proved by Mr. Harrison’s architectural or grammatical emendation. 

1 This seems to be settled beyond dispute, by the parallel passage in Matt Ha 
27, where the East and the West are expressly designated as the two parts. 
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\Al q&£g 0eo i 'Tteg j* eitog* “Truly this was the Sea of God." 
“Here are two errors — the first in the words the Son, which expres- 
sion is definite and emphatic, where it ought to hare been indefinite 
and indifferent; the second in the words “of God," which again, 
according to our idiom and notion of the Godhead, is definite, when, 
according to the real words aad the meaning of the oenturion, (who, 
it must be remembered, was a heathen,) it ought to have been indefi- 
nite, the word Seep never being used in Scripture, without the article 
f gv t where God, the God, is spoken of." 

Here is certainly an astounding statement to come from an English 
clergyman, a fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and a grammarian! 
Why, to omit all other Cases of this noun, and to confine ourselves 
to the genitive, so as to keep within the strict terras of the propo- 
sition, the word ©so S occurs in the New Testament alone, without 
the article tov 9 in nearly 800 instances, where there oan be no doubt 
the true God is spoken of. The very same phrase as that here com- 
mented upon, occurs no less than three times, when, in each case, viog 
refers to the same subject* vis.: Christ, and 0$cv unquestionably 
means the true God. One of these passages occurs only eleven 
verses after, Matt 27: 48 : “ For he (i. e. Jesus) said, I am the Son 
of God ; ” the other two are, one in Luke 1: 85, where the angel 
Gabriel says to Mary, “ that holy thing which shall be boro of thee, 
shall be called the Son of God," and the other in Bom. 1: 4, “ de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power," etc. Surely the apostle 
Paul, the angel Gabriel, and Jesus himself, will hardly be charged 
with heathenish notions, and, as to their speaking good grammar, Mr. 
Harrison is here dealing not with the English, but the Greek, and he 
expressly appeals not to his so-called absolute “principles," but to 
facts. Also the phrase “sons of God," occurs many times where 
0mv without the article, undoubtedly means the true God. Beov is 
used without. the article, in the phrase “of the living God," at least 
eight times, 2 Cor. 8: 8 and 6: 16 ; 1 Tim. 8: 15 ; Heb. 8: 12 and 11: 
81 and 12: 22 ; 1 Pet. 1: 28 ; Rev. 7: 2. It is also similarly used in 
connection with the word Father (and that without being raised to 
ihe “ peculiar vagueness and sublimity " of the neuter gender) some 
dozen times ; as 2 John 8 ; 2 Cor. 1: 2 and 14: 18 ; Eph. 1: 2 and 6: 
28 ; PhiL 1: 2 ; CoL 1: 2 ; 2 Tim. 1: 2 ; etc. etc. 

Indeed our conclusion would be, from our own careful examination 
— and the conclusion is nothing new in the critical world — that the 
omission of the article before ©rov, is determined by no reference 
whatever to the proper meaning or application of that word, but in 
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general simply by the fact that the word with which it is in regimen, 
is without the Article. The article is indeed sometimes inserted be- 
fore ©cot;, when Its governing word has no article. According to the 
received text, John 19: 7 would, in this connection, be a remarkable 
instance of this kind, when the Jews tell Pilate, to his exceeding 
terror, on iavtor vtot [vov] Oeov inotyoev, that Jesus u made him- 
self the Son of God.” But many of the best manuscripts, and al- 
most all of the modem editors, omit the article in this instance. 
There is also one passage in which the article is omitted before 0sov, 
although it is inserted before the governing word, while Geov again 
unquestionably means the true God. It is 2 Pet 1: 21, oi ay toi 0m* 
ar&QOMOh “ holy men of God.” But, as the article is not repealed 
before oWtyawro*, perhaps this does not properly constitute an excep- 
tion. 

Whether, therefore, Mr. H. is right or not, in his interpretation of 
this passage — for which, it is true, he can claim the authority of 
Lowth — certain it is he has not given sufficient reasons for it. He 
has not convicted our English translation of grammatical error. In- 
to other than grammatical considerations, it is not for us at present to 
enter ; but we may be allowed to suggest in passing that, as to the 
Roman centurion and his presumed heathenish notions, they do not 
conclude so decisively for Mr. H., as he seems to suppose. How 
does he know that this centurion had not heard of the claims of Jesus, 
and of the charges against him in the sanhedrim, as well as (he 
scribes and elders, who, eleven verses further on, use the same phrase 
which he uses ? How does Mr. H. know that the centurion was not 
present when Pilate was so terror-stricken at the announcement made 
to him by the Jews, just before the crucifixion, that Jesus claimed to 
be “ the Son of God ? ” How does he know even that the centurion 
may not have been a devout man — a believer in the expected Mes- 
siah ? Before this, we read of a centurion who loved the Jewish 
nation, and had built them a synagogue, and whose faith exceeded 
all that was found in Israel And soon after, we meet with another 
centurion who, without any subsequent special Christian instruction 
that we know of, was already in the habit of prayer and almsgiving, 
accepted with God, and ready with open arms to embrace the religion 
of Christ 

“ If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off and cast them 
from thee,” Matt 18: 8. Here, “ them” is objected to. But in this 
case again our Translators have only too zealously followed the ori- 
ginal, which makes use of the plural number in consequence appar- 
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end y of the different genders of the antecedents. Ostervald in his 
French Version, and Diodati in the Italian, have done the same ; 
while the Vulgate, Martin Luther, and the Spanish Version of Fa- 
ther Scio, have substituted for the plural pronoun the masculine sin- 
gular, thus referring strictly only to “ the foot” in each case. 

“ The Son of man shall be delivered up to [unto] the chief priests 
and to [unto] the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death and 
[shall] deliver him to the Gentiles, and they shall mock him and 
[shall] scourge him, and shall spit upon him and shall kill him.” 
Here the ambiguity of “they” is objected to, and the substitution of 
“who” is proposed as an emendation. But here again the original 
is literally rendered. And we need only read “they” with an em- 
phasis to make the sense perfectly dear.; an advantage of which 
neither the original nor the Vulgate is susceptible. 

The same objection is made to the following : “ And they did all 
eat and were filled, and they took up of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full.” Here too the original is scrupulously followed ; 
except that, while, as in the former passage, the pronoun is omitted 
by the Greek idiom, it is inserted here in English, although it might 
have been omitted in English too. If it had been omitted, there 
would indeed have been no ambiguity, but a falsehood ; and for that 
very reason its insertion, not being grammatically required and seem- 
ing therefore to stand in contradiction to that falsehood, naturally 
leads to the true sense ; for we learn from John 6: 12, that it was the 
disciples who gathered up the fragments on this occasion. 

“ Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice, and at mine offering which I 
have commanded in my [mine] habitation, and honorest thy sons 
above me, to make yourselves fat with the chiefest of all the offerings 
of Israel my people ? ” 1 Sam. 2: 29. “ There is in this sentence a 
strange confusion of persons, and an extraordinary abruptness of 
transition.” Yet the confusion and abruptness are precisely the same 
in the original Hebrew, in the Vulgate, and in all the leading modem 
versions. The Septuagint has given quite a different reading of the 
whole passage. But it* we consider that a part was addressed to Eli 
and his sons, and a part, in its very nature, to Eli separately, we 
shall find the whole constructed in the original with great skill and 
naturalness. At all events, it does not seem the proper office of Eng- 
lish Grammar to amend the Hebrew text, or to require it to be mis- 
translated. 

* * * * “ were written for our learning, that we, through patience 
end comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” Bonn 15: 4. “ And 
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when the; 1 farad not hie body, they came saying that they had fa 
seen a fan of angel* which said that he m* alive.” Mr. Harmon 
maintain* that “ might have’ 9 should be “may have” ; and that “war” 
should be and this in accordance with one of lfa fhvorite “ prin- 
ciples,” on which he very frequently takee occasion to insist. Ho 
says that might refers to the past, said mag to the present or future. 
Whereas the use of might for the pres en t or future is almost as fa 
miliar as any use it has; as, “he might at any thne if he would,” 
“oh that I might know the truth!” etc. Besides, in both eases and 
others Bke them, he forgets the formal effoet of the tense of the pre- 
ceding verb; thus, “are written that we may have hope,” “were 
written that we might have hope.” Such, we contend, is the natural 
Bngiish unencumbered by any a priori “principles.” And as for the 
phrase, “ said that he was alive,” any English (or at least any Amer- 
ican) ear will instantly detect how unnatural it is to say, “which said 
that he is alive.” Indeed, Mr. H. hardly dares suggest this renting 
but would alter the whole construction and read, “ saying, he is alive.” 
This, he alleges, is in strict accordance with the Latin and Greek, 
eum vivere, aitof fjjv — and so it might be if there were no differ- 
ence between the oratio recta and the oratio oUiqua ; although, in 
fact, the Greek text happens to read m- XsfomtP avmr fjjr, “which 
sag that he is alive.” This last, however, is a point to which Mr. H. 
does not allude, and which would serve no purpose in illustration of 
his favorite “principle.” 

But he objects to the also in the latter passage, discoursing in this 
wise: 

“ We cannot connect an entity with a nonentity. The sentence 
amounts to this : they did not do a certain thing, and they did some- 
thing besides. If we strike out also, the passage is dear and con- 
sistent. Both the Greek and Latin of this passage, however, require 
. also to be in the position in which we find it.” 

And well they may ; for, faugh we do not see what the Lotus 
should have to do, more than the English, with requiring this ; yet 
surely simple common sense would find no difficulty in understanding 
the passage as it stands in the original text and in fa English Vean- 
s km, also and all, — without being frightened by any spectres of en- 
tities or nonentities. It is a case of obvious ellipsis ; “ and when 
fay found not his body, fay came saying that fay had (not only 
not found it, but) also seen,” etc. ; L e. one fact is stated, the not 
finding or the failure to find, and also another fact, the seeing, etc. 

“ If they hear not Moses and fa prophets, neither will they bo 
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persuaded though one rose from the dead.’ 9 u Though one rise from 
the dead. Though one rose means, though one did rise at some for- 
mer period.” Yes, if you are sure it is in the indicative mood ; oth- 
erwise it may mean, though one shouid rise at some future time. 

“ If one went unto them from the dead, they will repent.” “ That 
is, if one went at a future time, which is intense nonsense.” 

This certainly is sharp enough. Yet in the face of such authori- 
tative criticism, we venture to assert that the use of rose and went 
with reference to a subjunctive future is good, idiomatic, and often 
elegant English. And nothing is wanting in either of those passages 
to make them pure, consistent English, but to change the correspond- 
ing will to would, which any one may see would leave the reference 
to futurity as distinct as ever. Our Translators retained will, prob- 
ably because the original has the Indicative future, while the verbs 
translated rose and went are both in the aorist subjunctive. Luther 
too has translated these last words by the imperfect subjunctive in 
German ; while, for the mil, he has in one of the cases followed the 
Greek with a simple future, and in the other has conformed the 
phrase to the German idiom, which in this case is the same as the 
English, and used the conditional form. 

“ He that pricketh the ear maketh it to show her knowledge.” 
“ We see no reason for it in one place and her in the other.” 

This is a borrowed criticism. Its supporters seem either to think 
that her is in the objective Case, or to be ignorant that its was not 
used by the Translators of the English Bible, but thereof, his, or her, 
instead of it A strict following of the Anglo-Saxon might have led 
them to use hie as the genitive of it in all cases. But though they 
did not intend to personify objects of the neuter gender and used it 
for the nominative and accusative Cases, yet, as the genitive its was 
not then in use, they seem to have taken in its stead his or her, ac- 
cording as they would more naturally have said he or she in case of 
personification. Earth, for example, would more naturally be per- 
sonified in the feminine ; consequently we find such phrases as the 
following: “And now art thou cursed from the earth which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand* 
When thou tillest the ground it shall not henceforth yield to thee her 
strength.” Gen. 4: 11, 12. “And the earth shall remove out of her 
place, .... and it shall be as the chased roe,” etc. And so in a 
multitude of instances. Of charity, which Mr. Harrison, by an ori- 
ginal metaphor, styles a “ maternal virtue,” it is said, “ doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not her own*” If therefore that pas- 
Vol. VHL No. 32. 63 
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sage in the Apocrypha must stand corrected, it will not stand alone. 
The truth is, oar Translation of the Bible was made too early for 
some modern critics, who set down everything which is not actual 
wage as “ nonsense,” or at least as solecism. 

" Bat if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.” Acts 5: 89. 44 Lest your attempts 
to pat down and silenoe the disciples of Jesus be of such a nature 
with reference to his assumed position, as to exhibit yon in the char* 
aeter even of fighters against God, and not against man only, piptoct 
tcsu &mfid%oi mqfftHjt*, lest you should prove even God-fighters.” 

u It is evident that, according to the sense of this passage, the term 
mm should have followed and not preceded foe words to fight— 

* last haply ye be found to fight even against God/ * And yet he him- 
self has put it before in the version which he has given with the Greek 
in foe preceding paragraph; so dangerous is it for some to play with 
edged tools. 

44 Sorrow not as them that have no hope.” 1 These. 4: 13. 44 Tins 
sentence made out would be, sorrow not as them sorrow that have no 
hope. As they sorrow, not as them sorrow.” Tes; or, “even as 
others which have no hope,” might do, as it stands in foe text of the 
English version. 

44 And the contention was so great among them that they departed 
asunder one from another.” Acts 15: 89. 44 As Fsnl and Barnabas 
only axe here spoken of, they departed one from the other, not one 
from another ; the said Paul went this way and the said Barnabas 
that When we say they departed one from another, we at mm 
plunge into plurality,” — and mock more in foe same strain and style ; 
all which might have been spared, had foe writer condescended to 
consult foe text from which he professes to quote. That reads: 

44 And the contention was so sharp betwe en them, that they departed 
asunder one from the other” At least thus it stands in oar 44 Ameri- 
can” Bibles. Hr. Harrison assures us, in his Preface, that he has 
not set up men of straw to contend with, but has su bje c ted to criticism 
only actually existing errors. Besides, in these cases he puts down 
foe chapter and verse, which he has neglected to do, or has done in- 
correctly, or his printer for him, in some other oases. Such blunders 
in citations of Scripture are very common, but are exceedingly dis- 
reputable particularly in a clergyman. We axe sorry to see this last 
copied verbatim by Profeasor Fowler in his work on the English 
Language. 

But our readers are already more than wearied with pursuing thin 
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sort of game. Before taking leave of Mr. Harrison’s book, however, 
we will add, that, if we count aright, it arraigns in all some forty-four 
passages of Scripture as containing grammatical errors. Of these we 
have here reviewed seventeen ; and our readers can judge of the 
character of the criticism which has been applied on one side and the 
other. Of the remaining twenty-seven, we think fifteen or sixteen 
more equally capable of defence were there a demand and an oppor- 
tunity for making it There remain, therefore, only about a dozen 
cases out of the forty-four, in which, in ou# 1 judgment, the charge of 
error has been substantiated. Of course a far greater number of pas- 
sages containing alleged grammatical errors are drawn together from 
other quarters, and it may be that, in a greater proportion of those 
cases, Mr. Harrison’s criticisms are correct ; — sed ex pede leonem. 


ARTICLE IY. 

GOVERNMENT AND POPULAR EDUCATION. 

By Rev. E. C. "Wmes, East Hampton, L. I. 

The subject of Popular Education, is exciting increased interest 
among the people of the United States. No subject can more wor- 
thily occupy the thoughts, or call into action the energies of our citi- 
zens, in their individual or social capacity. The cause of education 
is eminently the cause of the people. It is the cause of public order 
and virtue, of public liberty and prosperity. 

We propose, in the present article, to inquire into the Relation of 
Government to Popular Education ; and to show, that it is among 
the most solemn and imperative of obligations resting on a govern- 
ment, to provide by law for the thorough instruction of all the chil- 
dren in the community. In support of this position, we shall adduce 
three principal considerations. The line of argument and illustration 
which we intend to pursue, may be indicated by the following propo- 
sitions : Popular education is necessary, and therefore it is the duty 
of the State to provide for it — first, because of its influence on na- 
tional, family, and individual, character and happiness; secondly, 
because of its connection with the purity and perpetuity of our civil 
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institutions ; and, thirdly, because of its bearing on the pecuniary in* 
terests of the community, it being by far the readiest and the surest 
road to public prosperity and wealth. It is on the last of these topics 
that we propose to dwell most in detail, in the present discussion. 

First, we infer that it is the duty of government to make adequate 
provision for the sound Christian instruction of the people, because of 
the influence of education on character and happiness . 

That education, founded on Christianity and impregnated with its 
principles, is adapted to elevate the character and promote the hap- 
piness of its possessors, is a truth attested by universal experience. 
It has ever been the great promoter of whatsoever things are true, 
honest, pure, lovely, and of good report. It is the parent of virtue, 
industry, and order, and essential to the full benefits of gospel preach- 
ing. The want of it is the principal cause of the extreme profligacy, 
improvidence and misery, which are so prevalent among the laboring 
classes in many countries. 

A comparison between the Irish and Scottish peasantry would, of 
istelf, be sufficient to establish this general fact Among the former, 
we behold little else than sloth, destitution, crime, and misery ; among 
the latter, even those who are in the worst comparative circumstan- 
ces, a degree of comfort, the fruit of industry and order, is every- 
where observable. To what is this difference to be ascribed ? The 
Irish possess as vigorous constitutions, and are as capable of hard 
labor, as the Scotch. In the two great physical elements of pros- 
perity — soil and climate — Ireland has a clear advantage over Scot- 
land. The question, then, returns upon us, to what is the difference 
in their social condition to be ascribed ? Something, doubtless, is to 
be set down to the account of misgovernment in Ireland. But, after 
making every allowance on that score, that truth and candor can re- 
quire, the difference is yet, beyond a peradventure, owing to the pre- 
valence of intellectual and moral culture in the one case, and the want 
of it in the other. No other cause can be named, adequate to the 
effect, and consequently, to assign any other, would violate one of the 
first principles of philosophy, as well as one of the clearest dictates of 
common sense. In Ireland, the education of the poor is deplorably 
neglected. Few of them can either read or write ; and most of them 
are ignorant of nearly everything which it most befits a rational and 
accountable creature to understand. In Scotland, an order of things 
essentially different, exists. It is rare to meet with a person who has 
not some education. Schools exist in every parish. The means of 
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knowledge are brought within the reach of die lowest classes. The 
result, in each case, is such as must always take place under the like 
circumstances. 

Another illustrious example of the humanising power of Christian 
education is seen in the history of those mountain parishes in the Ban 
de la Roche, under the pastoral care of the celebrated Oberlin, — a 
name embalmed in every philanthropic and pious heart. We behold 
there a transformation, wonderful as the scenes of an Eastern ro- m 
mance, wrought, within the brief period of a few years, in the char- 
acter and condition of an entire people. We see them rescued from the 
accumulated evils of ignorance, vice and poverty, and raised to the 
enjoyment of all the blessings of knowledge, virtue and competence. 

We perceive industry, order, contentment, and all the social and moral 
virtues, enthroned in the heart and shining in the life, where but a 
few years before the whole social fabric was the sport and prey of 
every capricious and malignant passion. We behold a desolate wil- 
derness, over which the gloom of ignorance, like the pall of death, baa 
brooded for centuries, suddenly converted into the garden of the Lord, 
with the freshness of Eden covering the scene, and the smile of hea- 
ven gilding the prospect And what are the agents that effected this 
amazing revolution ? Learning and Religion, those guardian angels* 
that watch, with spirit ever wakeful and benignant, over the happiness 
of mortals. Christian education was the sole source of the change, 
and of the long and rich train of blessings that followed thereupon. 

Nor is education less benign in its influence on families, than on 
communities. Few contrasts can be imagined stronger than that 
which exists between an enlightened and well ordered Christian fam- 
ily, and a family enveloped in the dark and putrid atmosphere of 
ignorance; between the dignity, refinement and happiness, which 
mark the domestic relations on the one side, and the brutal passions 
and haggard wretchedness that reign, with undisputed and terrific 
away, on the other. How appalling is the picture of the ferocity and 
misery of a family destitute of religious and mental culture ! Paren- 
tal menaces and imprecations ; filial strife, rudeness and insubordina- 
tion ; a total blank, as it respects intellectual pursuits and pleasures ; 
none of the interest of imparting knowledge or receiving it 5 no pleas- 
ant reciprocations of mental stores already acquired ; the luminaries 
of the spiritual heaven extinguished ; no spot, in the whole social ter- 
ritory, dear of the dark fog of ignorance ; the redeeming mediation 
of Christ unknown ; the solemn realities of eternity wholly obscured 
in the shade ; the conscience stupefied $ the discriminations of duty 
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indistinct ; the passions brutalized ; the affections debased, or extin- 
guished ; no parental love, unmixed with vulgar harshness, on the one 
side, and no true filial respect felt or shown on the other, but a mutual, 
unmitigated, incessant coarseness of manners and language; — these 
are some of the lines in which truth requires the picture to be drawn. 
How striking, how beautiful the contrast, afforded by the picture of a 
household under the power of a genuine Christian nurture ! Just in 
proportion as Christian education sheds its genial influence on fam- 
ilies, it will have the effect to exalt, refine and hallow the domestic 
relations ; to convert them into unfailing sources of the purest enjoy- 
ment ; and to render them conducive to the highest end of our being. 

Personal dignity and happiness are no less promoted by education 
than national and social elevation and felicity. Silly* atheistical ran- 
ters, it is true, are sometimes to be met with, who, in their impious 
ravings, elevate savage over civilized life. But none but a fool, a 
knave, or a madman, would contend, that the barbarian warrior num- 
bering his scalps, or the ignorant drone in civilized countries, whose 
pleasures, as Paley truly says, are scarcely superior to those of an 
oyster, are to be placed on the same level, in these respects, with 
Newton, investigating the laws which bind the planets in their orbits ; 
with Locke, affixing their just limits to the powers of the human un- 
derstanding ; with Franklin, teaching the lightning to obey his will ; 
with Milton, soaring to the sublimest regions of poetry ; or with Wil- 
berforce, arousing the British Senate with his eloquence. Christian 
education confers even upon the poor a quickness of conscience, a 
strength of principle, an erectness, independence and nobility of char- 
acter, which place them on an eminence, whence they can look down 
upon the misery and degradation of the multitudes that throng the 
cheerless vales of ignorance below. They are often elevated to a 
region far above the clouds and storms, which darken the horizon, 
and oppress the hearts, of the less intelligent and virtuous of their 
fellow-creatures. They stand in a relation to these somewhat analo- 
gous to the position occupied by the loyal seraph in reference to the 
recreant crew of angels, by whom he was surrounded and solicited to 
rebellion ; and of whom Milton, extolling his independence, firmness 
and elevation of purpose, says : 

“ So spake the Seraph Abdiei, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unsedaccd, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his seal ; 
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Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Though single. From amidst them forth he passed, 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turned 
On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed.” 

How Christian knowledge secures this elevation is easy to be un- 
derstood. “ It expands the mind, exalts the faculties, refines the 
taste of pleasure, and opens numerous sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Instead of being continually solicited by the influence and 
irritation of sensible objects, the mind can retire within herself, and 
expatiate in the cool, quiet walks of contemplation. These are self- 
created satisfactions, always within our reach. They spring up spon- 
taneously, unsolicited, unborrowed, and unbought.” [Robert Hall.] 
During the intervals of labor in the week, and the longer interval 
afforded by the Christian Sabbath, persons, without any of the re- 
sources of knowledge or religion, if they are of a cold and torpid 
temperament, generally pass the time in utter inanity ; either sleep- 
ing it away, or sunk into a listless, unreflecting dulness, in which the 
mind is far less active than in actual sleep. Or, if they are of a more 
lively turn, they betake themselves to all kinds of vulgar merriment, 
— the profane scoff, the ribald jest, the coarse repartee ; or they take 
refuge in those gross, sensual pleasures, which are more hurtful, both 
to themselves and others, than utter vacuity of thought and emotion. 
Not so with men, in whom the seeds of knowledge and religion were 
so wn and took root in early childhood, gradually shooting up into 
plants, which have since been constantly unfolding their beauties to 
the sun, and whose fruit now appears in all its fair proportions, en- 
gaging colors and mellow ripeness. Reading, meditation, innocent 
amusements and elevating social pleasures fill up the leisure hours 
of such persons; and the Sabbath, — that distinctive and glorious 
feature in the Christian economy, — is devoted to occupations alike 
profitable to themselves and honorable to its Author. 

Secondly, We infer the obligation of government to make adequate 
and effective provision for instructing and training all the citizens to 
knowledge and virtue , from the connection of popular education with 
the purity and perpetuity of our civil institutions . 

This is an argument of great force and cogency ; but we shall be 
compelled to dismiss it with a very brief consideration. To the citi- 
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sens of the United States is committed the charge of maintaining 
those free institutions whieh it cost our forefathers so much blood and 
treasure to establish — institutions which are at once the pride of our 
own country, and the hope of the world. Yes, and we say it in no 
spirit of vain-glorious boasting, but with a deep impression of the 
responsibility which our position involves ; we stand upon an emi- 
nence such as few nations have ever occupied. We are as a city 
upon a hill, whose light cannot be hid. The eyes of the world are 
upon us — one portion regarding us with anxious, but trembling 
hope, the other with a fiendish desire to see our prospects blasted, our 
honor prostrate in the dust, and our greatness and very existence 
among the things that were. Our fall will be the triumph of despo- 
tism and the knell of liberty throughout the world. The 6ame pile 
of ruins in which our Constitution lies entombed, will cover the ar- 
dent hopes and cherished expectations of the friends of freedom 
everywhere. To maintain our free institutions, then, and to trans- 
mit them unimpaired to posterity, is no light trust, to be committed 
to rash hands and rasher heads. It is pregnant with the fate of em- 
pires. In its issue are involved, for ages yet to come, the happiness 
or misery of a large portion of the civilized world. It is a trust 
most solemn in its nature, and the due execution of it demands, in 
every citizen, knowledge, judgment and virtue, as well as patriotism, 
vigilance and independence. It is not to be disguised, that our poli- 
tical fabric is encompassed with dangers, and that there are elements 
of destruction at work among us, which, if left to operate without 
check or control, must in the end ensure its fall We speak not this 
as politicians. We do not even allude here to the agitation of the 
slavery question, which, in the minds of many, recently threatened 
such disastrous results. The dangers to which we allude, spring from 
our circumstances. They are inherent in our political organization 
as a nation, and our moral constitution as men. They are, therefore, 
wholly irrespective of political parties, as well as of local and tem- 
porary excitements. These dangers are numerous and multiform ; 
but the two whose influence is most to be dreaded, are, in our opinion, 
the facility with which foreigners are admitted to vote at our elec- 
tions, and the loss of a proper intelligence of judgment, and a proper 
independence of action in our own people, resulting, necessarily, in 
an undue and dangerous susceptibility of being swayed by artful, sel- 
fish, and unprincipled party leaders. 

Let us here guard against misapprehension. We have had, and 
still have, many naturalized citizens, whose talents and virtues are 
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an ornament to our country ; men of enlightened views and devoted 
patriotism ; men, sound to the core in their political and moral prin- 
ciples, and forward in every patriotic enterprise ; men, whose public 
services are a part of our national glory, and who are justly regarded 
as among the pillars of the State. It is not of such that we speak. 
We refer to that overflowing tide of immigration, which disgorges on 
our shores its annual thousands and tens of thousands of Europe’s 
most degraded population — men without knowledge, without virtue, 
without patriotism, and with nothing to lose in the result of any elec- 
tion. Look at the statistics of immigration into this country. It is 
estimated that there are now among us about 5,000,000 of foreign- 
ers, including their immediate descendants. Not less than a million 
have landed on our soil within the last five years. And such is the 
ratio of increase in these accessions, and such the strength and per- 
manence of the causes operating to produce it, that it is quite safe to 
predict, that the number of foreign immigrants arriving among us 
during the ensuing ten years, will not fall below 5,000,000. In that 
case, we shall then have a foreign population of 10,000,000 in the 
midst of us, equal to half the present inhabitants of the entire Union, 
— a state of things unprecedented in the history of this, or, as we 
believe, of any other country. Are these persons fit depositaries of 
political power ? Have they any of that knowledge of our form of 
government, or that attachment to our institutions, which are essen- 
tial to its safe exercise ? Surely there is danger, there must be dan- 
ger, impending over us, from this source, as well as from the other. 

Now, what is the remedy for each ? The proper remedy for the 
former of these dangers, would be a change in our naturalization 
laws ; but such a change can scarcely be anticipated. The only prac- 
ticable antidote to this, the only effectual safe-guard against the other, 
the only sure palladium of our liberties, is so thorough an education 
of all our citizens, both native and foreign, as shall nullify the dan- 
gerous element in immigration, and secure in the natives of the soil, 
true independence of thought and action. 

Our very freedom will prove our bane, unless the people, the origi- 
nal source of all power, are so far enlightened as to be able to exer- 
cise the various functions of power aright Universal suffrage, like 
many other things in this contradictory world, is either a blessing or 
a curse, according to circumstances. It is a blessing to a nation 
whose citizens use it with intelligence ; it would be a curse to any 
people so far wanting in that attribute, as to allow themselves to be 
made mere tools in the hands of ambitious demagogues. It is possi- 
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ble that a nation may be well governed, where the mass of the people 
are ignorant ; but it must be a government in which the people have 
no voice. Russia is governed with ability; but what imagination 
can paint the horrid scenes that would ensue, upon the sudden intro- 
duction there of the right of universal suffrage ? Freedom under 
such circumstances would be the most terrible of curses. It would 
become an instrument of destruction to be dreaded in proportion to 
the degree in which it was possessed. No, the ability to reflect, ex- 
amine and judge, and the possession of elevated virtue, each attain- 
able, for the most part, only through the agency of Christian educa- 
tion, are essential to the safe enjoyment and useful exercise of the 
privileges of freemen. Intelligence and virtue are the bulwarks of a 
free government In proportion to our intellectual and moral illumi- 
nation will be our chances of surviving, in the vigor of perpetual man- 
hood, the operation of those causes which have undermined all pre- 
ceding republics. Nor should it be forgotten, that the importance of 
education is increasing every year in proportion to the vast influx of 
foreign voters, the increase of our native population, and the expan- 
sion of our people over a wider territory. 

A development of the causes which have given strength and sta- 
bility to China would be both pertinent and instructive here. We 
may not attempt such a labor now, but we cannot forbear an allusion 
to the subject in passing. There can be no doubt that the sea and 
the mountain barriers by which China is surrounded, the unwariike 
character of her neighbors, her isolation from the rest of the world, 
her vigilant police, the eligibility of all to the trusts and dignities of 
office, and her rigid system of official responsibility, have all had their 
share in the result But these are insufficient to explain the phe- 
nomenon. The most powerful agent, beyond all question, is the 
education of hbb proplb. We speak here not so much of the 
education received in schools, as of that which consists in early, con- 
stant, vigorous and efficient training of the disposition, manners, 
judgment and habits both of thought and action. The sentiments 
held to be appropriate to man in society are imbibed in infancy, and 
iterated and reiterated through the whole of subsequent life. The 
manners considered becoming in adults, are sedulously taught in 
childhood. The habits, regarded as conducing to individual advance- 
ment, social happiness, and national repose and prosperity, are culti- 
vated with the utmost diligence. In a word, the whole channel of 
thought and feeling for each generation is scooped out by that which 
preceded it, and the stream always fills, but rarely overflows its em- 
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baakments. The greatest pains are taken to acquaint the people 
with their personal and political duties and herein they set us an 
example worthy of imitation. The sixteen discourses of the Imperial 
moralist, — Yong-tching, — are read twice every moon to the whole 
empire. 

It is the testimony of Mr. Roberts, Mr. Gutzlaff, and other intelli- 
gent travellers, that the Literary Institutions of China are the pillars 
that give stability to her government. Her military forces are quite 
inadequate to hold together her numerous and extensive provinces. 
Her soldiere, for all the purposes of defence and protection, are litde 
better than dead men ; and were they stricken from the roll of the 
living, the strength and stability of the empire would not be sensibly 
affected. The greatness said repose of China are chiefly attributable 
to her peculiar literary institutions. Wealth and rank are not with* 
out their influence here, as elsewhere ; but their relative power is far 
less than in most other governments. As a general rule, learning, 
while it is an indispensable prerequisite for all who aspire to official 
station, is sure to command respect, influence, and distinction. A 
way is thus opened, whereby every gifted and ambitious youth may 
rise to the highest dignities in the State*** the throne only excepted. 
And in point of fact, the most eminent statesmen are usually those 
who have risen by intellectual efforts. They are at once the philos- 
ophers, teachers, and rulers of the land. Power***- high official rank 
—is the dazzling prise, held out to intellectual superiority. At reg- 
ularly recurring periods, examinations are held, to which crowds flock 
from every quarter of the imperial dominions, none being denied 
admission to these literary probations, except servants, lictors, play* 
actors, and priests. These examinations are designed to elicit and 
make manifest the “ true talent of the people, with a view to its ulte* 
nor application to affairs of State. The results are, a stable throne ; 
a country enjoying an unusual degree of internal quiet ; a population 
mild, peaceful, obedient, cheerful, and industrious ; and a perpetuity 
of national existence, unparalleled in the world’s history. 

The Chinese goverment, then, the purest despotism on earth, is 
upheld and perpetuated by Education. How forcible the argument 
thence derived in favor of this exalted and exalting power. And if 
it has force as applicable to such a country as China, it applies, h 
fortiori, to civil institutions, founded, as ours are, on the principles of 
freedom and equality, and depending, confessedly, on the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, for their security, permanence, and vigor. 
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Thirdly, We infer the obligation of Gover nment to provide school* 
for the people , because of their connection with the pecuniary interests 
of the State — Education being the readiest and surest road to public 
prosperity and wealth . 

The arguments hitherto insisted on — potent and impregnable as 
they are — constitute a vantage-ground, which we may surrender, 
and still make good oar position. 'We are, indeed, now about to ap* 
peal to a lower principle of our nature, but not, perhaps less power- 
ful or energetic — - we mean the love of property. The desire of 
gain is a master spring of human action. The farmer produces to 
sell. The mechanic fabricates to sell. The merchant buys to sell. 
The laborer sells his time* The professional man sells his drill. 
And even the scholar trims the midnight lamp, that he may sell the 
productions of his genius. Can this instinct, so universal, so deeply 
seated, and of such potential energy, be enlisted in behalf of educa- 
tion? We think it can* We think it ought We think it wilL 
Why are poor teachers ever tolerated ? Because, and only because, 
they work cheap. Convince parents that cheap education is bad 
economy, as well as bad philosophy, and the very same motive that 
now inclines them to employ the incompetent teacher, will then com- 
pel them to repudiate him. 

The only objection that can be urged against the most liberal sys- 
tem of public instruction, is its expensiveness. This objection we 
meet with a counter proposition, which, if it can be maintained, ne- 
cessarily refutes it. Our proposition is this, Universal education, 
whatever its cost may be to a nation, so far from being an expense, 
is an actual gain in dollars and cents. 

It is so, in the first place, by its effects on legislation. An undeni- 
able connection exists between the intelligence of a nation, and its 
laws. Nor is the relation less close and significant between a nation’s 
legislation, and its wealth. Wise laws, by quickening ingenuity, en- 
couraging industry, and securing the quiet enjoyment of their fruits, 
tend powerfully to develop the resources of a country, and to swell 
the tide of national prosperity. Who can calculate the riches often 
derived to a country, from a judicious course of policy in reference 
to any one important interest, or even from the operation of a single 
wise law ? Look at those extended systems of internal improvement 
which have doubled, and even quadrupled, the wealth of some of the 
States of this Union. Look at the law which secures to the author 
of any useful invention, the benefit resulting from the sale of the ar- 
ticle invented. How has it stimulated human ingenuity! Wb at 
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arithmetic can eakmfarte, what scale can measure, the activity and en- 
terprise it has diffused through die community, the degree in which 
It has augmented the productive labor of the country, and the untold 
riches it has thus poured into the lap of the nation ? 

View this subject in another aspect Select any period of the 
Worhfs history —antiquity, the middle ages, or modern times — and 
compare with each other the nations then existing. Compare Eng* 
land with France, France with Spain, Spain with Morocco, and Mo- 
rocco with the kingdoms of interior Africa. Compare the same 
country with itself, at different eras of its history ; Italy, for exam- 
ple, before and after the revival of letters. We shall find that the 
connection is not more inseparable between light and the sun, between 
the shadow and its object, than that which exists, and ever must ex- 
ist, between national prosperity and good laws, and between good laws 
and general intelligence. 

Visit once more, in illustration of this point, the scene of Oberlin’s 
labors. That extraordinary man was the lawgiver of his people, as 
well as their pastor; their temporal, not less than their spiritual, 
guide. On his arrival at the Ban de la Roche, he found the people 
sunk to the lowest level on the scale of moral and social existence. 
Few of their schoolmasters could write ; some of them could not even 
read with fluency* Their ignorance had resulted in a degree of rude- 
ness, indigence, and misery, absolutely appalling. But nothing could 
deter this excellent man from attempting their reform. He entered 
upon his work with the zeal of an apostle, the wisdom of a sage, and 
the patience of a devotee. He instructed them not only in religion 
and science, but also in agriculture and the mechanic arts. He 
taught them, practically, the principles of political economy. What 
was the result? In a few years, the rude mountaineers had ex- 
changed their wretched hovels for comfortable cottages, and their 
scanty rags for decent apparel. Their barren rocks had been con- 
verted into fruitful fields. Manufactories had been established. A 
small but prosperous commerce had been commenced. Roads had 
been constructed. Schools had been instituted. An agricultural so- 
ciety had been formed ; and industry, contentment, and plenty, smiled 
throughout the valley, and cheered the abode of every cottager. 
Behold the triumph of Christian education ! and read in it the im- 
portant lesson, that it is a pecuniary, as well as moral, gain. The 
most abundant proof exists, that uneducated labor, is comparatively 
unprofitable labor. The Massachusetts Board of Education obtained 
statements from large numbers of master manufacturers, covering a 
Vol. vm. No. 32. 64 
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series of years, the result of which was, that increased wages were 
found in connection with increased intelligence, just as certainly as 
increased heat raises the mercury in the thermometer. Not the most 
fertile soil, not mines of silver and gold, can make a nation rich with- 
out intelligence. Who ever had a more fertile soil than the Egyp- 
tians ? Who ever handled more silver and gold than the Spaniards? 
The universal cultivation of the mind and heart, is the only true 
source of opulence. 

An active, spirited, intelligent body of laborers, in every depart- 
ment of industry, is an essential condition of a high state of national 
prosperity. But, such a condition can never coexist with general 
ignorance. “ For it is not nature alone that makes the man. The 
living spark can be first kindled only by schools. It is the school 
that quickens curious thought, fills the mind with principles of science^ 
and starts the inventive and creative powers into action. Therefore 
we say, push the schools to the highest possible limit of perfection. 
Spare no pains, count no expense. Let every talent, eveiy type of 
genius, in every child, be watched and nurtured by the State, as by 
a mother watching for the signs of promise in her sons .” 1 Bely upon 
it, that the State, which could find the readiest road to wealth, must 
regard it as among the very first of her duties, to develop the pro- 
ductive genius and energy of her people. No waste that society can 
suffer, will, in the end, prove so expensive, as the waste of talent and 
creative skill. “ If,” says Dr. Bushnell, giving utterance to a striking 
thought in a striking manner, “ if you can give to one man the power 
of three, then you have three for production, and only one for ex- 
penditure. The readiest way, therefore, to make a city of ten thou- 
sand, swell to a population of thirty thousand, is to make the ten 
thousand worth thirty thousand, by the stimulus of a right education. 
Nor need you be concerned beforehand, how the ten thousand will 
impart a threefold value to their labors. They will determine that 
for themselves. Given so much of manhood as a creative power, it 
will be sure to appear in ways of its own.” 

But, again, not only does education increase the capacity of its 
subjects, it also adds something to the average duration of human 
life, and thus tends to augment the riches of a State. The preser- 
vation to society of cultivated talent, is undoubtedly an important 
element. It is only necessary, then, to inquire into the relation of 
intellectual and moral culture to longevity. This inquiry must result 
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in the conviction, that civilization does not more tend to sweeten 
man’s existence, than to prolong it. In the statements we are about 
to make, we repose on the authority of the Belgian philosopher, M. 
Quetelet, one of the most learned, able, and reliable statisticians of 
this or of any age. We will first compare the mortality of different 
countries, possessing a higher and lower civilization ; next, that of 
the same country at different periods, of which the intervals have 
been marked by social ameliorations ; and finally, that of the differ- 
ent classes of society, in the same country, and at the same time. 

England and the Mexican State of Guanaxuato are placed nearly 
at the two extremes in the scale of civilization. In the former coun- 
try, there are fifty-eight inhabitants to one death ; in the latter, nine- 
teen. Thus, k appears that, proportion being kept in view, the deaths 
are just three times as numerous in Guanaxuato as in England. 
This immense disproportion, after making all due allowance for cli- 
mate and other adventitious circumstances, is yet mainly to be ascribed 
to the different degrees of civilization in the two countries. England 
is a highly civilized State ; in Guanaxuato, the mass of physical, 
moral, and political pollution, is of an appalling magnitude. 

Let us next look at the effect of advancing civilization on the dim- 
inution of mortality in the same country. At the close of the 17th 
century, the annual number of deaths in London rose to 21,000. A 
hundred years later, notwithstanding the increase of population, the 
number was only 17,000. In the middle of the last century, the an- 
nual mortality was still one in twenty ; at present, it is only one in 
forty; so that it has diminished exactly one half. The towns of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool, have presented almost the 
same decrease of mortality, as London. France, like England, has 
experienced a great diminution of mortality. In 1781, it was com- 
puted, that one death took place in that country to every twenty-nine 
inhabitants ; now, one in forty. In Sweden, half a century ago, one 
death occurred to every thirty-five inhabitants ; in 1828, one to forty- 
eight. Likewise at Berlin, in 1750, the annual mortality was one to 
twenty-eight ; at present, the ratio is less than one to thirty-four. 

Results equally surprising will be obtained by comparing the mor- 
tality of man in his different social positions. Of ten thousand per- 
sons in the agricultural districts of England, where education is more 
generally diffused, 8858 reached the age of forty years ; while, of an 
equal number in the manufacturing districts, only 1919 survived to 
that age. M. de Chateauneuf has made a comparison of the deaths 
of 1600 persons of the highest rank in France, and 2000 in the 12th 
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fUTondisfieznent of Paris, which contains a pepulrion of ragmen, 
sweepers, day-laborers, and drives of ail kinds. His tables show n 
mortality among the latter class, more than double thrt of the former* 
The registers of life-insurance companies, likewise exhibit very 
clearly, the great mortality of the ignorant poor. The tables of mor- 
tality used by these associations are the same which are made for the 
whole population of a country. But the Equitable Insurance Soci- 
ety of England, discovered that the deaths of 8300 insured persona 
were in the ratio of only two to three, compared with those given in 
the tables. Here is a difference of one-third in favor of the longev- 
ity of educated over uneducated persons; for it is almost invariably 
individuals of the former class, that avail themselves of the benefit 
of life insurance companies. This must be a great source of profit 
to these institutions, and a source due almost exclusively to the influ- 
ence of education in prolonging human life. On the other hand, to 
take an extreme limit, if we consider man in the state of deepest 
degradation, it is computed that one negro slave in the West Indies 
dies annually out of every five or six ! What a vast disproportion 
between the mortality of these unfortunate beings, axkf that of the 
select and comparatively cultivated individuals insured by the Equi- 
table Society, among whom the average deaths annually are only one 
in eighty-two ! From the researches of M. de Ghateauneuf, it also 
appears, that the mortality of the French soldier is a little greater 
than that of the mass of the French people ; that the guard has 
fewer deaths than the army ; and that the sub-officer dies more rarely 
than the soldier, both in the guard and army. Casper of Berlin, has 
made many curious investigations on the influence of the professions 
on mortality, from which it results, that of all the multitudinous pur- 
suits of human life, the members of the clerical profession — at least 
in countries where they are not over-worked, as they are too apt to 
be among us— have the best chance of surviving to a green old age. 
According to this distinguished statistician, of one hundred clergy- 
men, there attained the age of seventy and upwards, forty-two ; of 
advocates, twenty-nine; of artists, twenty-eight ; of physicians, only 
twenty-four. 

Thus, in whatever aspect we view this subject, oar study of it mint 
lead to one and the same result,— the conviction, that there are cer- 
tain elements in Christian knowledge and culture, the tendency of 
whioh is to prolong human existence. Nor, indeed, could it well be 
otherwise. Whatever improves the habitations, food, end dothm& 
of man; whatever tends to the formation of rational and temperate 
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lrnbits, more regulated passions, and less rapid transitions in the mode 
of living ; whatever secures the supremacy of law and order ; what- 
ever multiplies the commercial intercourse of nations ; whatever im- 
proves the cultivation of the earth, and thereby renders famine less 
frequent and formidable; whatever advances medical science and 
public hygiene, whose office it is to discover and apply the means of 
resisting mortality; whatever develops the industry of a country, 
liberalizes its institutions, and increases the security of person and 
property ; whatever tends to diminish the number and ferocity of 
wars, to promote peace and good-will among men, and to clothe them 
in the heavenly ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit — results, each 
and all, of advancing civilization and Christian culture — must add 
to the active means of preserving life, and in the same proportion, 
contribute to the increase and diffusion of wealth. 

An efficient system of universal education would, in the fourth 
place, tend to quicken ingenuity, and thus to promote those inventions 
and discoveries, by the application of which to the arts of life, the 
wealth of nations is incalculably augmented. Men without education, 
or with comparatively little, do sometimes stumble upon a new idea, 
that may he turned to purposes of general utility. But it is impos- 
sible, in the nature of things, that such cases should be of frequent 
occurrence. Most new inventions, are merely ingenious deductions 
from known principles of science. And how can a man, ignorant of 
these principles, discover new applications of them ? Genius alone 
is here, obviously, insufficient. Knowledge and discipline must he 
superadded, to enable even her eagle ken to pierce into the secrets 
of nature, and bring hack those bloodless triumphs which shed a real 
glory on our race, which exalt our conception of the power and dig- 
nity of the human mind, and which multiply beyond expression our 
comforts and our gains. 

What is the voice of history on this subject ? Her story is short 
and plain. She tells us, that those nations where the general intel- 
lect has been most cultivated, and the lights of science most diffused, 
have been also most distinguished for their inventions and improve- 
ments in all the branches of industry, by which wealth is accumu- 
lated. The records of the Patent Office read an instructive lesson 
on this subject. A scale that should measure the comparative intel- 
ligence of different sections of the country, would be at the same 
time an infallible criterion of the degree of inventive skill possessed 
by each. More than four-fifths of the patented inventions of the 
whole country, belong to New England and the Middle States ; and 
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Massachusetts invents iwriy twice as nvek, m prsportis n to W 
population, as an y odier State in die Union. CSonM there be a mote 
striking proof of the co nne ction be tween general education and the 
ability to invent, improve, and perfect the instruments of productive 
labor? 

Bat what is the relation of inventiveness to wealth? Let ns see. 

It is chiefly through the nse of machinery, that modem nations 
have been enabled so immeasanhly to outstrip those of ancient times 
in riches ; and it is by the same means that one nation now surpas- 
ses another in this respect. In illustration of tide point, the Rev. 
Dr. Yoong, president of Centre College, Kentucky, has made a com- 
parison, founded on the statistics of Baron Da pin, between the com- 
mercial and manufacturing condition of England and France. From 
this calculation, it appears that the muscular force employed in 
commerce and manufactures, in those two countries, is about equal, 
being, in each, equivalent to the power of six millions of men* 
Therefore, if the productive enterprise of the two countries depended 
solely on the animate power employed, France ought to be as great 
a commercial and manufacturing country as England. But the Eng- 
lish, by means of machinery, have increased their force to a power 
equal to that of twenty-five millions of men; while die French have 
only raised theirs to that of eleven millions. M Is it now, 1 * asks the 
learned President, “any wonder that these islanders, with a narrower 
territory, smaller population, and less genial climate, should immea- 
surably outstrip their less intelligent and ingenious neighbors ? And 
can we conceive a stronger proof of the actual pecuniary gain that 
accrues to a nation from cultivating the intellect of her sons, than is 
famished by such a fact ? ” 

There is a fact, also noticed by Dr. Young, connected with the 
British East India cotton trade, which illustrates, in a very striking 
manner, the superiority in respect to their command over the sources 
of wealth, of those nations, in which the common mind is developed 
and quickened by education. The manufacture of cotton goods was 
commenced in the East Indies, and for a long time cotton fabrics 
were imported from that country into England. But now, in conse- 
quence of the use of machinery in England, British manufacturers 
purchase the raw material in India, transport it seven thousand miles 
by water, pay a heavy duty to the State upon it, convert it into doth, 
send it back again, and actually undersell the natives in their own 
market. It is hardly necessary to add to this statement, that the na- 
tive weavers use the same rude hand-looms which were employed 
hundreds of years ago. 
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The ingenuity of a single intellect, which might have slept forever 
in inactivity, bat for the stimulus ef education, sometimes eaves a 
nation more than it would cost to edacate all her sons. About a ees* 
tary ago, Hugh Middleton devised a plan for supplying London with 
pure water. It is estimated, that a supply of water for that metrop- 
olis, if fbmisbed by healing— the method originally in use— would 
cost nine million pounds sterling. By Middleton’s plan, it costs less 
than half a million. Thus the city of London has, by a single in- 
vention, saved, in the article of water alone, more than forty million 
dollars — a sum sufficient to maintain good schools throughout the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Education, sack as it now exists in the United States, has rf- 
ready, by the inventions and discoveries it has promoted, increased 
the riches of the nation to an extent incalculably beyond all that the 
best system of education would have cost us. The application of 
steam to the propulsion of boats, railroad can, and machinery, is 
alone sufficient, and more than sufficient, to justify the remark. “ It 
has done more for every State in this Union, than all the power of 
industry, working by the old methods, could have effected for it in a 
hundred years. It has filled our houses with the productions of every 
country and climate. It has raised the price of every acre of land* 
and every article of our produce.” 1 It has infused new life into aQ 
the branches of industry by which men seek to create or to augment 
their fortunes. 

But the advantages of the application of steam to these purposes, 
great as they are, scarcely bear an assignable proportion to the ag- 
gregate benefits derived from innumerable other inventions and dis- 
coveries. What gauge have we to measure the immense gains derived 
from the power-multiplying contrivances of our countrymen, whose 
name is legion ? And to what are we indebted for this mass of labor- 
saving machinery, — this multitude that can scarcely be numbered of 
instruments for the accumulation of wealth ? Beyond a doubt, to 
the development of the national mind by education. But, the intel- 
lect of the American people is not cultivated to one fourth the extent 
that it would be by the adoption, in each State of the Union, of a 
truly wise and efficient system of public instruction. And what imagi- 
nation can set limits to the pecuniary advantages that would accrue 
to the nation, if useful inventions and discoveries were multiplied 
fourfold? “ What multitudes would then benefit society by their in- 


1 Dr. Young. 
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genuity, who now corse it with their vices?" How many, whose 
fine native capacity now rusts in doll obscurity and depression, for 
want of a sufficiently quickening stimulus in our schools, to bring it 
into action, would then astonish the world with the brilliancy and be- 
neficence of their intellectual achievements ? “ How many Frank- 
lins, and Ful tons, and Rittenhouses, [and Henrys, and Morses], 
would rise up to enrich the land, if the beams of knowledge were 
poured upon every mind, to quicken the flame of slumbering genius ? " 

Again, fifthly, the diffusion of sound education among all the mem- 
bers of a community would enable them to push their researches far 
into the powers and productions of physical nature, to subject these 
mighty agents to their will, and to render them subservient to the 
purposes of gain. Here are two distinct sources of wealth, — the 
powers of nature and the productions of nature, — over each of which 
the best educated, whether individuals or nations, have the greatest 
command, and can most effectively turn them to account in the pur- 
suit of riches. 

If we look around os to ascertain our true position and circum- 
stances, we find ourselves encompassed with a vast assemblage of 
powers. These all bear some relation to the human mind, and are 
susceptible of being, to some extent, controlled and converted to our 
use by art and skill. 

There is a mysterious power in the earth, which draws the load- 
stone always towards the same point The discovery of this power, 
and the application of it in the construction of the magnetic needle 
and the mariner’s compass, have made the ocean the highway of na- 
tions, — the ocean, that plain without line or landmark, that stretches 
over half the globe, and suffers the mightiest ships to cleave their 
way through its waters, without leaving the least trace of their pro- 
gress. Had not the intelligence of man, — an intelligence, be it ever 
remembered, drawn forth and quickened by education, — made this 
secret influence subservient to his will, what would now be the state 
of commerce ? What the condition of this continent ? What our 
knowledge of remote countries ? What the civilization of the world ? 
It would require, not a paragraph, but a volume, to develop all the 
effects on the acquisition of wealth of this wonderful principle, and 
the instruments that have been invented to render it available for 
human use. 

There is another mysterious power in the earth, which causes all 
bodies on or near its surface to tend towards the centre. It is this 
principle which makes water seek its level and descend in streams 
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from more elevated regions towards the ocean. But educated intel* 
ligence enables man to stay the torrent in its coarse, to tom it from 
its chaane4 to appropriate its moving force, and thus to make it grind 
his com, manufacture his cloth, print his books, forge his iron, spin 
his thread, and perform many other useful and profitable labors. 

There is a subtle power in fluids, which, to whatever depth they 
may have descended, causes them to remount to their own level. 
Man, civilized and enlightened, has employed this admirable princi- 
ple to procure for himself, when congregated in cities, a supply of 
wholesome water, and to irrigate and fertilize his fields amid the 
scorching droughts of summer. 

There is a hidden power in heat, which causes almost all known 
substances to expand, and liquids, in the process of expansion, to as* 
some the gaseous form. To what endless uses, in the business of 
life, has not educated man applied this simple principle ? He has 
employed it to measure the state of the atmosphere ; to blast the rocks 
with which he builds his cities ; to move the floating palace through 
the water; to drive the richly freighted car along its iron course; to 
give intensity to his destructive energies in the wars he wages with 
his enemies; and to set machinery of all kinds and for all purposes 
in motion. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and no human power can change 
its course* or stay its progress. But can man do nothing with it? 
Yes, he can; and he does. He spreads his canvas to the gale, 
catches a portion of the moving element, and traverses by its aid the 
broadest oceans, for purposes of traffic and of gain. 

In such a state of things, knowledge is not only power, but wealth ; 
and it is obviously the interest of man to become acquainted with the 
constitution and relations of every object around him, that he may 
discover its capabilities of ministering to his advantage. The power 
which man possesses of controlling nature to some extent, and, where 
this power is denied him, of accommodating his conduct to her course, 
is the direct result of his natural faculties. In proportion as these 
are cultivated, his sway is extended; and, in exactly the same ratio, 
his power of amassing wealth is increased. 

An educated community does not possess a less striking advantage 
over an ignorant one, in its knowledge of the productions of nature, 
and in its ability to multiply and appropriate them to gainful ends. 
These gifts of nature are beautifully enumerated by Moses, in his 
Valedictory Ode to his countrymen, as u the precious things of heaven, 
the dew, and the deep that ooocheth beneath; the precious things 
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brought forth by the ran ; the precious things pot forth by the moon ; 
the chief things of the ancient mountains ; the precious things of the 
lasting hills ; the precious things of the earth, and fulness thereof.* 
Who shall say, who can say, that science has exhausted her discover- 
ies ? Who shall dare affirm, that she may not hereafter detect and 
' bring to light new minerals, of as high a value to the human race as 
coal itself, and destined to produce as magnificent results ? 

Not many years ago Monmouth county was one of the poorest 
parts of the State of New Jersey. Now, it is said, the lands in that 
county are worth more than those in any other equal extent of terri- 
tory within the commonwealth. Whence this change ? No Alad- 
din’s lamp, or Fairy’s touch, has wrought it Science challenges the 
whole glory to herself. The appreciation of the Monmouth farms is 
due to the discovery of marl, and the quickened industry consequent 
upon its use. 

Of all the productions of the earth, those termed agricultural are 
the first in order, and the highest in usefulness. The relation of 
science to agriculture is every day becoming more close and impor- 
tant The day has gone by, when the whole education of a fanner 
was supposed to consist in knowing how to sow and reap, the rest be- 
ing left to the earth, the seasons, good fortune, and Providence. It 
begins to be understood, that the nature of soils and plants, the food 
they require, and the best methods of supplying it, are objects worthy 
of a close and earnest study ; in a word, that the principles of the 
science must be studied, mastered, and skilfully applied, in order to 
insure profitable crops. The science of farming is still in its infancy; 
yet what noble results have been already achieved by it 1 In many 
parts of Europe, and in some parts of our own country, it has incal- 
culably augmented the product of the land. And who can affirm that, 
vast as our agricultural productions now are, it is not within the re- 
sources of science to quadruple this quantity ? If anything can ac- 
complish such a result, it will be a higher and broader education of 
the common mind, — the development and active employment of that 
immense fund of talent which is now slumbering in unconsciousness, 
or only half awakened, by reason of the defectiveness of our schools. 

Finally, universal education would be a pecuniary gain to the coun- 
try, by its tendency to diminish the moral and social burdens which 
now oppress society and exhaust its resources : intemperance, crime, 
theatres, gaming, horse racing, prostitution, pauperism, litigation, and 
war. The relation of ignorance to vice and crime, in all their forms, 
is too well known to need either proof or illustration. One or two 
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brief statements, to revive the impression of this troth, will perhaps 
meet with the reader’s indulgence. Of 1016 prisoners received into 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, less than half could read 
and write ; and almost the whole even of these, coold barely form 
rude and misshapen letters. They were not in possession of what 
could, with any kind of propriety, be called education. The Rev. 
Mr. Larcombe, chaplain of the penitentiary, in a letter some time 
ago received from him, by the writer of this article, states, that dur- 
ing the nine years of his connection with the prison, there have not 
been more than two or three convicts who had received a collegiate 
education, and not more than double that number, who had ever been 
members of an academy. He says, that among the three hundred 
convicts at that time in the prison, there was but one whom he could 
employ to write out catalogues for the prison library ! The Reports 
of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, and indeed of all other estab- 
lishments for the reception of criminals, confirm the same general 
position. Of 14,289 persons, accused of crimes in France, 8,689 
could neither read nor write ; 3,805 could read and write imperfect- 
ly; 1,509 could read and write well; while only 286 had received 
an education superior to that of the first degree, though how far su- 
perior, M. Quetelet, from whom these facts are derived, does not 
state. 

Nearly one third of the fathers of prostitutes in Paris, cannot 
write their own names, and most of those who can, do it with diffi- 
culty, and in a bungling manner. The proportion of ignorant mothers 
is probably still greater. Of 4470 prostitutes born and bred in Paris, 
only 110 could sign their names well, 1780 wrote very badly, while 
considerably more than half the number could not write at all. Of 
8103 persons of this class in London, only four had received a su- 
perior education, 89 could read and write well, 1237 could read and 
write imperfectly, and 6773, more than three-fourths of the whole 
number, could neither read nor write. Most of the female convicts 
of the Eastern Penitentiary have belonged to this degraded class ; 
and they are, almost without exception, totally without education. 
The Directors and Matrons of our Magdalen Associations, with whom 
we have conversed, make similar representations, — though for the 
want of records bearing upon this point, we were unable to obtain 
from them the exact information with respect to the inmates of their 
establishments, which is afforded in reference to England and France, 
by the statistical tables of Quetelet and others. 

We have bestowed some time and labor, with various success, upon 
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a research into the statistics of cost trader each of the heads em- 
braced in this division of our general argument Without entering 
into a detail upon these expenditures, for which indeed both time and 
space are wanting^ suffice it to say, that we have satisfied ourselves 
that the annual tax thus levied upon the industry and resources of 
the country, exceeds $200,000,000, and probably does not fkfl much* 
if any, short of $300,000,000. 

The animal cost of intemperanoe, is estimated by die venerable 
Judge Crunch, of Washington city, at $50,000,000. The Hon. Wil- 
tiim Jay, son of our illustrious Anterican jurist, John Jay, an able 
statistical writer, after a minute examination of the subject, places 
the cost of the militia system of the United States, at more than 
$50,000,000 per annum. These fifty millions now expended in the 
ridiculous mummery of making our citizens — “ dressed in padded 
coats besmeared with gold n — look like soldiers for three or four days 
in the year, if devoted to purposes of education, would establish a 
school for every fifty children in the whole United States, add fifty 
volumes a year to its library, and place over it a well trained teacher 
at an average annual compensation of six hundred dollars! We in- 
vite our readers to contemplate these two pictures ! There they are. 
The one made up of innumerable noisy and drunken gatherings, the 
progeny of wickedness and folly, a disgrace to Christianity, a blot 
upon our civilization, and an utter nullity in point of useful results. 
The other composed of eighty thousand precious jewels, glistening 
in a celestial radiance, and diffusing, over the length and breadth of 
the land, the light of knowledge and virtue. Which of these pic- 
tures shall we choose? Which of them is most in accordance with 
the spirit of Christ? Which most worthy of a nation, professing a 
reverence for the doctrines and precepts of his religion ? 

Of all the evils that afflict humanity, the greatest in magnitude, 
the most deleterious in its moral influences, the most repugnant to 
Christianity, and the most expensive in money, is war. The war 
debt of Europe, at this moment, is $10,000,000,000. The annual 
interest of this debt is not less than $800,000,000. The lowest esti- 
mate of the yearly pay and subsistence of the armies of Europe, in 
time of peace, is $550,000,000. To this enormous sum, another of 
$800,000,000 must be added, on account of the “ loss sustained by the 
withdrawal of two millions of hardy, healthy men, in the bloom of 
life, from useful, productive labor/' The expenditures on account of 
the navies, fortifications, ordnance, and militia of the several European 
States cannot be less, and are probably more, than the sum lavished 
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on the pay and subsistence of the soldiers. This would give a grand 
total of $1700,000,000 as the annual* cost of the military establish* 
meats of Europe, in a period of profound peace. If we set down the 
whole of the rest of the world at an equal amount, an estimate un- 
doubtedly below the ✓reality, we shall have the stupendous and almost 
incredible sum of $8400,000,000 as the annual cost of war to the 
human race! There are children enough on the globe to form 
about four million schools, allowing fifty to a school. This sum of 
$3400,000,000, now expended on the trade of war, not only without 
benefit, but to the manifold detriment of humanity, if divided among 
these schools, would give to each eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
Such an average compensation as this, would afford to half the com- 
mon schools throughout the world teachers equal to our ablest college 
professors. From a calculation made by Mr. Sumner, of Boston, it 
appears that, for the six years ending in 1836, “ War absorbed ninety 
cento of every dollar that was pressed by heavy taxation from the 
English people, who almost seem to sweat blood I What fabulous 
monster, or chimera dire, ever raged with a maw so ravenous ! The 
remaining ten cento sufficed to maintain the splendor of the throne, 
the administration of justice, and the diplomatic relations with foreign 
powers, — in short, all the proper objects of a Christian State.” 

It is difficult to preserve the temper in the contemplation of the 
untold evils which this enormous expenditure on war now entails upon 
the human race, and of the equally unuttered and unimagined bless- 
ings which the change of destination here suggested would draw in 
its train. Truly, when ambition is to be gratified, when tyranny is 
to be supported, when the demon of war and vengeance is to be un- 
chained, and all the arts of mischief and destruction he has devised, 
are to be brought into operation, there is no lack of funds to carry 
such schemes into effect. But when it is a question of elevating man 
to his proper rank in the scale of moral and mental being, and thus 
augmenting beyond calculation his resources of happiness, the eyes 
of nations are suddenly opened to behold their poverty ; economy be- 
comes the first of public duties; and government, from an excessive 
regard for the people’s money, refuses to provide for the people’s 
most important interest 

Near the centre of the State of New Jersey, there stands a 
venerable pile, the seat of an Institution of learning, which has 
lately celebrated its hundredth anniversary. Through the entire 
lapse of a cycle, whose commencement antedates the origin of our 
national existence, has the College of New Jersey sent forth into the 
Vol. Vffl. No. 32. 65 
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world its annual harvests of educated men. In vain does the imagi- 
nation essay to follow, in all their amplitude and variety, the good 
which these Christian scholars have achieved for mankind. Go and 
interrogate the courts of foreign potentates, the cabinet councils of our 
own country, the halls of legislation, the seats whence law and justioe 
utter their decisions, the bar, the pulpit, the godlike art of healing 
the professional chair, and the dark shores of heathenism in every 
quarter of the globe. They will give back one common response, 
telling of the imperishable laurels, gathered by the sons of Nassau, 
on all these fields of honorable ambition and self-sacrificing doty. 
Nevertheless, to build and equip a single ship of the line costs more 
than all the endowments and benefactions which that illustrious seat 
of learning has ever received ; and the annual expense to the nation 
of every gun that floats upon the ocean, exoeeds in amount the aggie* 
gate salaries of its president and professors. And yet Nassau Hall, 
f— rich in libraries, in cabinetB, in apparatus, and in all other intel- 
lectual furniture, — is venerable with the gray hairs of a goodness, 
as diffusive and beneficent, as it is sublime and hbly. While the 
costly preparations for war in time of peace, under the vain pretence 
that they are necessary to prevent the one and maintain the other, do 
but inflame the national vanity; feed the already overactive love of 
false glory ; excite and cherish the bad passions of the populace ; and 
prove, in the strong language of the late King of France, on this very 
subject, but so many “ incentives and instruments of war;” — thus 
postponing to a distant future, what ought; ages ago, to have been a 
glorious reality, — a consummation of blessing, which the Son of God 
descended from heaven to earth to achieve, — the establishment of 
universal “ peace and good will” among men. Be it our labor to speed 
the coming of that new era of human happiness, so eloquently, yet so 
strangely, invoked, by a marshal of the French armies, in a toast 
given at a public dinner in Paris: “To the pacific union of the great 
human family, by the association of individuals, nations and races! 
To the annihilation of war 1 To the transformation of destructive 
armies into corps of industrious laborers, who will consecrate their 
lives to the cultivation and embellishment of the world I” 

What heart can conceive, what tongue describe, the scenes of love- 
liness and beauty that shall start up amid the desolations of the apos- 
tasy, when war shall never again unfurl his crimson banner to the 
breeze, nor imprint his bloody footsteps upon the earth? Then shall 
learning, religion, social order, and regulated liberty, become the 
common inheritance of the race. Then shall the hungry be fed, and 
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the naked clothed. Humanity shall receive purer impulses. Indus- 
try and incorruptible integrity shall walk hand in hand. Arts shall 
flourish, and science extend her enriching victories. Plenty and con- 
tentment shall be the general lot. “The schoolhouse shall crown 
every hill top, and nestle in every valley ; and the spires of new 
churches shall rise exulting to the skies.” Piety, that plant of renown, 
the fairest ornament in the abode of primeval innocence, shall again 
strike deep its roots into the human heart ; and its boughs shall be 
ever loaded with flowers of a richer bloom and fragrance than adorned 
the Garden of the Hesperides, and with fruits of a celestial beauty 
and flavor. And the earth, — the wide earth, — now burnt and 
blighted by the curse of its offended Maker, shall again smile in the 
freshness and beauty of Eden. 

It may be asked, whether education would really diminish, in any 
considerable degree, the evils enumerated in the enunciation of this 
topic of argument When we speak of education, we mean education 
founded on morals drawn from the Bible. The real question, then, 
is, whether Christian education has a tendency to diffuse Christian 
principles, to strengthen the Christian spirit, and to promote the 
Christian virtues. We humbly conceive, that it cannot be needful to 
argue this question in a Christian community. To maintain the ne- 
gative, would be to deny all vitality to the Christian system, and de- 
grade the Book of God even below the moral maxims of Confucius, 
of Zoroaster, of Socrates, and of Seneca. 

Thus has it been made to appear, unless we have totally missed 
our aim in this discussion, that the prevalence of good and thorough 
systems of popular education in the several members of our Confed- 
eracy, would exalt the character and augment the happiness of our 
citizens, in their civil, domestic, and individual relations ; that such 
education is inseparably connected with the right discharge of our 
duties as freemen, with the' perpetuity of our Constitution, and with 
the progress of liberal principles and free institutions throughout the 
world; and finally, that every new degree of excellence in our 
schools, every successive approach towards perfection in the system 
of education, and towards universality in the enjoyment of its bene- 
fits, would add millions to the aggregate wealth of the nation* These 
considerations must establish, if anything can, the great importance, 
nay, the absolute necessity, of general education in a country like 
ours ; and consequently, the duty of the several State Governments 
first to make adequate provision for it, and then to see that the means 
adopted for that purpose be faithfully employed. It would be a po- 
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gition scarcely worthy of serious refutation, it would be a contradiction 
to all the lights of experience, it would be little better than trifling 
to contend that education can become either universal or thorough 
in a country where the government manifests no solicitude in its be- 
half, and puts forth no exertions to promote it Mr. Bulwer, in his 
“ England and the English,’* argues forcibly in support of this position. 
He says, “ Never was this truth more clearly displayed, than in the 
state of our popular education. Behold our numberless charities sown 
throughout the land ! Where is their fruit? What better meant, or 
what more abused ? In no country has the education of the poor 
been more largely endowed by individuals. It fails; and why? 
Because in no country has it been less regarded by the government-* 
We cannot conclude this article, without a few words on the nature, 
or ingredients, of the education, which, as we have shown, the State 
is bound, in duty, to bestow upon all her children. Education ought 
to be suited to the attributes and destination of man. These may be 
expressed in two words, Immortality and a future Judgment. Re- 
ligion is the first want of our nature, and ought to be the first object 
of attention in the training of the young. This remark points dis- 
tinctly to a reform which is needed in our methods of education. 
More of a religious element must be infused into them. There is a 
morbid dread of religion in some of our schools, to call it by no worse 
a name, of baleful influence and augury. Men are scared by the spec- 
tre of sectarianism. But, is there not much common ground among the 
Christians of differing creeds ? Nay, is not the common ground the 
broadest and the most important? Do not all Christians receive and 
hold the essential facts and doctrines of revelation ? the Divine ori- 
gin and authority of the Holy Scriptures ; the being and perfections 
of God ; his moral government of the world ; the fall and redemp- 
tion of man; his accountability; the obligations of a pure morality; 
and the doctrine of a future judgment and of endless retributions ? 
And cannot these truths, so sublime in themselves, so well fitted to 
expand the mind, quicken the conscience, and transform the heart, 
and of such infinite moment to every human being, be taught and re- 
taught, till they are injvrought into the minds of all our youth, till 
tlieir impress has been indelibly fixed in the heart and understand- 
ing, to the entire exclusion, if need be, of everything of a sectarian 
character ? But, if religious instruction in schools, necessarily in- 
volve denominational or sectarian teaching, then we say without hesi- 
tation, let such instruction be given. The narrowest, blindest, most 
intolerant bigotry of sectarianism, is better than infidelity, whether 
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it come in the bold and open form of old English deism, or in the 
more insidious and captivating guise of modern transcendentalism. 
It is better, also, than that utter insensibility and indifference to re* 
ligioos truth, so common in our day, which are but one remove from 
infidelity itself. Education without religion, is education without its 
essence. To give men knowledge, and leave them immorality, would 
be but an equivocal boon. Rather, we might say, it would be to put 
into their hands an instrument of mischief, and supply stimulants to 
the use of it. It would be offering, not bread, but poison, to the eager 
appetite of the rising generation. “ The Duke of Wharton ; Wil- 
mot, Earl of Rochester ; Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and Mira* 
beau, were in their days distinguished by wit, and taste, and learning, 
and knowledge ; and they were not less distinguished by extravagance, 
revelry, lawless passion, and disregard of moral and social virtue. 
High attainments are tremendous engines for the working out of good 
or evil. If not guided by correct and safe principles, they are terri- 
ble weapons of ill. The educated rogue or infidel is but the more 
dangerous man.” 1 

Education, unbaptized, and unimpregnated with the Christian spirit, 
is not merely partial and defective, it is often positively pernicious. 
It is a curse instead of a blessing. It is an actual training for crime ; 
a laborious providing of dangers for the community ; a conferring of 
power, with the positive certainty of its abuse. It disciplines the 
evil passions of our nature, makes men wicked by rule, reduces vice 
to a system, and subjects the clear head and the strong arm to the 
impulses of the bad heart Ihe mildew of a cultivated but depraved 
mind, blights whatever it falls upon. It sears the souls of men. No 
human imagination can set bounds to the evil, either in space or du- 
ration. Through the agency of the press, it reaches other climes 
and far distant ages. “ It corrupts the species in mass. It is not only 
in the actual generation, but in the rickety offspring, which follow 
late and long, that its deep-eating poison is strongly detected. Late 
ages wonder at the waste of great means, at the perversion of high 
opportunities and noble powers, at the dereliction of solemn duties, 
which everywhere characterize these strong but evil beings. Call 
them conquerors, call them philosophers, call them patriots, put on 
what golden seeming you may, when the mask falls off, as it always 
does in due season, we see behind it the worst combination which can 
disgust or afflict humanity. Such men-deliverers and enlighteners, 
as their sycophants hail them, are the true master-workers of the vices 

1 Hon. S. I* Southard. 
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and calamities of their age and country. But, who made them? 
They who taught them. Education left out its essence. It gaye 
them knowledge, but it left them immorality.” 1 

During the whole process of education, the attention of the young 
should be directed to the fundamental principles which Christianity 
teaches, the divine attributes which she unfolds, the rules of moral 
action which she enforces, the strict scrutiny which she announces, 
as awaiting us at the final judgment, and the eternal world, with its 
awards of endless bliss or woe, to which she points. These are sub- 
jects which ought never to be lost sight of for a single day. They 
should be interwoven with every department and with every part of 
literary and scientific instruction. “ For my own part,” observes 
Addison, “ I think the being of a God so little to be doubted, that it 
is almost the only truth we are sure of.” To this Dr. Barrow adds, 
as little more than the fair and natural inference, that the doctrines 
and the duties of religion are almost the only study, which we are 
not at liberty to cultivate or neglect. “ They constitute,” he says, 
“ the only science, which is equally and indispensably necessary to 
men of every rank, every age, and every profession. Admit the 
authenticity of the Bible, and the principal object of education becomes 
at once as obvious, as it is important ; to regulate the sentiments 
and form the habits of beings, degenerate, indeed, and corrupt by 
their own fault ; but made by their Creator rational in their faculties 
and responsible for their conduct If it be the business of education 
to prepare us for our situation in life, and the business of life to pre- 
pare us for the happiness of eternity ; then do we perceive a system 
of perfect order and beauty in itself ; and equally consistent with 
what we observe in the world, and with the wisdom and goodness of 
its Almighty Author. Science immediately finds its proper level, 
and its due estimation.” Access to the tree of knowledge, was once 
purchased by exclusion from the tree of life. Be it our endeavor, 
surely not an impracticable one, to commingle, in loving embrace, tiie 
foliage, flowers, and fruits of these twin sisters of Paradise. The 
true dignity of man consists in a severe morality, in self-control, in 
humility and moderation, and in the voluntary performance of all his 
duties to God and his neighbor. Religious education is, consequent- 
ly, the first want of a people. “ The end of learning” says Milton, 
“ is to repair the ruin of our first parents, by requiring to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge, to love him, and to imitate him.” 

But what a mass of false perceptions, false judgments and false 

i Hon. Mr. Wyse, M. P. 
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principles in morals is exhibited in many of our schools ! It would 
be a curious research, as Dr. Arnold suggests, to gather up the seve- 
ral points in a character, which boys respect and admire, in order to 
show what a crooked rule they walk by. In the true scale of excel- 
lence, the Older is, moral perfection, force of understanding, physical 
strength and dexterity. At school this order is reversed. The most 
active and expert player is the best fellow; the cleverest scholar 
comes next in the scale ; while the best boy, with nothing but good- 
ness to recommend him, rises but little above contempt. The habit- 
ual breach of duty even is countenanced and upheld. Everywhere 
else, but in schools, it is but a natural feeling that it is disgraceful to 
do our business ill ; that it is contemptible either to have no employ- 
ment, or, having one to neglect it. Not so in these communities. 
Here the contrary often happens ; idleness is a glory, industry a re- 
proach. We have heard of a college student, who, from an affecta- 
tion of genius, would ask what the exercise of the hour was in the 
recitation-room, after having spent the day in idleness, and toiled at 
his lesson much of the preceding night under liis bed, with the light 
behind the covers, lest it should be known that he sat up at night ! 
Such a man, one would think, must despise himself for the rest of his 
natural life. But the most fearful laxity in the code of school morals 
is the estimation in which falsehood is held. Lying is far from being 
considered as hateful a vice as the Holy Ghost teaches us to regard it. 
But little disgrace is attached to it. It is fearful to contemplate the 
amount of direct falsehood, of artful equivocation, of unfair conceal- 
ment, of deceitful representation, and the long train of similar wick- 
edness, practised, without compunction or shame, often with exulta- 
tion even, by school-children. 

Nothing but the simple, plain, earnest, devout teaching of the word 
of God, can change this sad state of things to a better. That divine 
word is quick and powerful. Its influence upon the understanding is 
as healthful and invigorating as it is upon the heart ; its quickening 
energy as great upon the intellectual as upon the moral perceptions. 
It is the controlling agency to be employed in the production of a 
better public opinion, a sounder public conscience, a higher standard 
of public morals, a purer and healthier action of the public heart. 
In the accomplishment of so desirable and excellent a result, religious 
education, founded upon the Bible, is the one thing needful. Other 
measures may change and subside, as the national mind changes and 
subsides beneath them. But this is a measure which creates the na- 
tional mind ; and which insures, by its firm and broad substructions, 
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the solidity, harmony and durability of the whole social structure. 
It is the bond of our union ; the charter of our liberties ; the waid 
and keeper of our Constitution ; the palladium of our happiness, our 
safety, and our rights. It seems to us, that there is urgent need of a 
reform in this matter. We want a stronger infusion of godliness into 
the sources of public sentiment ; a greater use of direct, plain and 
earnest Bible teaching, both in the family and in the school. 

What, now, is the practical lesson of this subject ? Development, 
progress, improvement, perfection, in our systems of common school 
Education, by every agency suited to attain these objects. Among 
such agencies may be enumerated the excitation and enlightening of 
the public mind, improved schoolhouses, the establishment of district 
libraries, the formation of Teachers’ Institutes, and other kindred 
measures. But the essential complement of every system of public 
instruction, without which it must ever be like the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet omitted, are Teachers’ Seminaries, or Nor- 
mal Schools. We have never been able to comprehend how it should 
happen, that a statuary, who has only to carve the block of marble, 
or mould the mass of bronze, into the forms of material beauty, 
should find years of patient study and practice necessary to qualify 
him for his work ; while no such preparatory discipline is required 
in him, whose harder, as well as higher office is, to give form and 
symmetry to the rude, chaotic faculties of a child, and to cause him 
to stand up a man, erect in the conscious dignity of his nature, with 
a culture worthy of his high powers and his immortal destiny. Is a 
Greek Slave a harder thing to make than an American freeman ? 

From the solemn duty which it has been the aim of this discussion 
to enforce, the friends of education in America may not shrink with- 
out a fearful responsibility. The intelb'gent and conscientious dis- 
charge of this duty, is a debt, which we owe to our children and to 
posterity. Let the Education of the people, then, in Christian know- 
ledge and Christian virtue, receive, as it deserves, our earliest, deep- 
est, most unremitted attention. Crown the honor of the nation. Let 
us do what in us lies, by our counsels, our labors, our example and 
our votes, to stimulate and perfect the common school — the People’s 
College, the great fountain of popular light, the mighty bulwark of 
constitutional liberty. Let us multiply and purify the sources of 
knowledge. Deep, and broad, and indestructible be the foundations 
of that moral edifice — surpassing, in symmetry and beanty, the 
proudest structures of granite and of marble — which our wisdom 
and our energy shall help to rear. Let us do this in the humble but 
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courageous faith, that He, whose sunshine makes the flowers to un- 
fold their beauties, and the com to give back its golden increase, will 
not deny his blessing to the better seeds of knowledge and virtue. Is 
it asked what return may be expected for labors so patriotic ? We 
answer — the consciousness of duty performed, of benefits conferred ; 
the noblest reward that a noble nature can receive. 


ARTICLE V. 

HISTOBY OF LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 

[The following historical statements in regard to the early history 
of Latin lexicography are from the pen of an eminent classical scholar 
in the vicinity of Boston, and, at our request, are given to the readers 
of this work. They will be read with interest in connection with the 
Lexicon of Dr. Andrews, and of others, which are appearing from 
time to time. — Ed.] 

Whenever an important addition is made to a branch of learning, 
we naturally look back upon what has previously been done in that 
department in order to form a correct opinion and a complete and 
just estimate of the merits or demerits of the new production. The 
translation of Freund’s Latin Lexicon by Dr. Andrews is such a work. 
It has furnished us with an occasion of arranging and digesting the 
materials, previously collected, of a sketch or brief history of Latin 
lexicography from its earliest beginning to the present time. We 
intend to lay before our readers, at the present time, a small portion 
of this sketch relating to the lexicographical labors of the Romans 
themselves and the earliest attempts at Latin lexicography during the 
middle ages previous to the labors of Robert Stephanas. 

It is in the nature of the case that lexicography belongs to the last 
stage of the literary development of a nation. The language must 
have fully unfolded itself, and a literature must have grown up, the 
meanings of words must have multiplied, some of them must have 
become obsolete, obscure or less intelligible, and only retained in the 
older portion of the literature, before the words of the language can 
become the subject of reflection, examination and research. Lexi- 
cography presupposes, not only the existence of words, but that they 
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should have undergone changes. And not only is it necessary that 
the language should have fully unfolded itself and that a literature 
should have grown up, hut the intellectual development of the nation 
must have far advanced before the single words of the language can 
become the subject of examination and research. It indicates con- 
siderable intellectual progress when a man makes himself the subject 
of his reflection ; and still greater, when he subjects the very instru- 
ment, language, by which he carries on and communicates this mental 
operation, to the same process. 

As the history of philology commences with the first traces of a 
scientific and systematic consideration of the existing monuments of 
language and art, so the history of lexicography, which is a branch 
of philology, begins with the first attempts at examining into the ori- 
gin, etymology, meaning and use of single words. Such attempts we 
can trace as far back as the time of the Sophists, of Socrates, and 
Plato. Both the Sophists, as teachers of eloquence, and the philoso- 
phers were fond of occupying themselves with the contemplation of 
single words both as to their meaning and form. This led naturally 
to etymological investigations, single instances of which are found, 
even earlier, in poets. The etymological inquiries were not confined 
to tracing a word to its root, but some attempted to point out how the 
root itself, or rather its sound, agreed with the object designated. It 
requires no great penetration to see how hazardous such a proceeding 
is and how easily it may degenerate into idle speculations. Whatever 
the success with which such speculations were indulged in, they natu- 
rally led to the question concerning the origin of language itself, 
whether it was the product of nature, or the result of convention and 
usage, whether it was qptwst or natura or tteu ; a question 

which occupied the philosophers a good deal. It i9 known that Aris- 
totle entertained the latter, Plato the former opinion. As we see 
from Cic. Partitions 5 and Lucret. 5, 1027, this subject was discussed 
by the Romans as well as the Greeks. 

The first lexicographical attempts, among the Greeks as well as 
Romans, did not embrace the whole department of lexicography but 
were contributions to its several branches, etymology, synonymy, and 
dialectology. It is a familiar fact that the Stoics were particularly food 
of etymological inquiries and, as we can judge from many instances 
quoted, for instance, in Cicero, frequently guilty of the most ridicu- 
lous and absurd derivations. Ignorance, or imperfect knowledge, of 
other languages and, consequently, the absence of that invaluable 
assistance which comparative philology affords, formed undoubtedly 
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a serious impediment Grammarians and rhetoricians, 
period, compared the conversational language (7 cvrtf&t 
with the written (17 owrq&oia) and the different c 1 

looted words peculiar to single dialects, provincialisms, pe 1 
of words and- phrases, and pointed out the changes in the s 
of words according as they belonged to earlier or la 
These detached investigations and collections were mu 
want was felt, and deposited in commentaries on &nci< 
especially Homer, or in separate works* Among the wri 
mdogy, deserves to be mentioned Apollodorus of Athene 
Aristarchus. Two of his works are known by name : n 
yirir and ’AtukoL Krates, an opponent of Arista 
a similar work, kt&ug ArrutaL He differed from AriBt 
point which divides most ancient philologists into two g 
While Aristarchus maintained that the principle of analog | 
in language, Krates declared in favor of that of anomaly. 

The most prolific occasion, however, for lexioographica 1 
were the comparisons of gloasae, ylm%ou> that is, different 
as to words and phrases with reference to time, locality 1 ! 
Such collections were not yet called Xo£ixd bat cvmyxyi ! 
yXmacdby or dfo fuumauL The mode of arrangement v 1 
the words bring sometimes arranged in the order in whi 
carted in a particular author, or according to subjects, or ; 
helically. The name A*£nca was first given to those 01 1 
which the words were arranged in the last mentioned < 
this class belongs Philetas, who may be mentioned as 1 
earliest lexicographers among the Greeks. It is doubt I 
he is the same Philetas mentioned in a fragment of the : 
Strator or Stratis, which contains a scene in which a 
does not understand the antiquated words with which a ; 
his discourse, has recourse to the lexioon of Philetas t 
their meaning. 

It is not our intention to encumber these pages with a 1 
the names of Greek lexicographers extending from the fo 1 
the Alexandrine school to the fall of the Greek empire, az 
works nothing is left or scanty fragments only. We si 1 
name the two most important dictionaries which are still i 
work of Siridas and the Etymofogicum magnum. Beth b 1 
ably to the same age, the latter part of the tenth century. 

We have thus seen that among the Greeks the sophisi 
first derided impulse to lemcogr&phical studies, which were 1 
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taken up and continued by grammarians and philosophers. Of a 
somewhat mm practical nature was the occasion of lexicographical 
investigations among the Romans. It became a matter of importaaee 
for the practice of the law to understand the antiquated terms of the 
ancient laws and legal formulas ; these, therefore, were the first dass 
of words which became the subject of lexicographical, and more par- 
ticularly etymological, inquiry. After being oooe eommenoed the 
inquiry easily extended to other portions of the older literature. We 
hare still the title of a work of Actios Gating who was a contempo- 
rary of Yam: do « mborwn, quae ad juo civile p er t in ent, oigmficm- 
tiene; and of Antistius Labeo, Geltius says, 18, 10; in gr ammatical* 
off us dudeodotm Uteraequo antiquiorvo attioreeque penetraverat, T<a- 
t marm mq ue tea m originee radonemque p m ncailntrat, eague praedpm 
odentia ad eredandoe juris laqueos ute ka twr . 

The P*—- eqjoyed in this pursuit an advantage not ponesnd by 
the Greeks; we mean a thorough knowledge of the Greek language 
and literature in addition to that of their own. Independent of the 
close relationship of the Greek and Latin, which of itself was an in- 
valuable assistance to those who were acquainted with both, their 
familiarity with the Greek language enabled the Romans to avail 
themselves of the philological labors of the Greeks, especially as re- 
gards the philosophy of language, in the investigation of the phenom- 
ena of their own language. The Romans stood, as it were, on the 
shoulders of the Greeks and arrived much earlier and quicker at the 
point to reach which the Greeks had labored for ages. Hence the 
striking fact that Dionysius Thrax, the first Greek grammarian — if 
he is the author of the eigvq fgappasnaq which bean his name— 
was a contemporary of Tereotius Varra 

Those lexicographical notices were not at first collected into sop»* 
rate works; the jurists depos it e d theirs in their commentaries on the 
laws, the historians theirs in their historical works, and the gramma* 
nans theirs in their general grammatical treatises. Works exclu- 
sively lexioographkal were tare and mostly of the dass of glossaries; 
alphabetical works do not seem to belong to the period previous to 
Varna The historian L Cinctus Alimcntus may be named among 
the lejdoographers of this age provided the liber do verbio priocisf 
mentioned by Foetus, was a distinct work and not rather a collection 
of extracts from aa historical or antiquarian work of the same author. 
Other gtossographcn of this and the suoeeeding period are Suntradb 
verborum anti qu i tat e, Publius Luvinins de verbii sorduds, Veranius 
Flaccws de verbis pemtijjcdkbw and prie oerum ver bon m liber, Statilias 
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Maximus de singularibus apud Oiccronem , Verrius Flaccus de obecu- 
ris Catonis ; C. Suetonius Tranquillus de vestimentis et calceamcntis et 
ceteris , quibus inluimur ; de vocibus malt ominis ; Modesti libeUus de 
vocabudu rei militarise With the exception of the last named, frag- 
ments only of all these writers have been preserved in the works of 
Yarro, Gellius and Festus. 

In the progress of time more attention was bestowed upon syno- 
nyms. Remmius Palaemon, Valerius Probus, Aelius Melissos la- 
bored in this department, and particularly M. Corn. Fronto, of whose 
work de differentiis vocabuhrum we have still an epitome, and No- 
nius Marcellus, whose work de compendiosa doctrina, contained in 
nineteen chapters, is partly lexicographical, partly grammatical and 
antiquarian, and partly of the description of a glossary. The age of 
Nonius is not ascertained. As he quotes Apuleius and is himself 
quoted by Priscianus, he must have lived after 200 and before 520 
of our era. The principal value of his work consists in the quota- 
tions from ancient authors now mostly lost, especially from drama- 
tists and historians ; but this value is again considerably impaired by 
the circumstance that Nonius did not quote from the originals but 
copied from glossaries and similar collections. 

Our object being to point out the commencement and progress of 
lexicographical studies among the Romans, rather than to enumerate 
those who have labored in the subordinate parts of this field, we shall 
merely remark that the taste for labors of this kind continued, and 
sometimes displayed itself in a somewhat whimsical manner. Aelius 
Spartianus, one of the Historiae Augustae Scriptores, relates of the 
emperor Geta that he was in the habit of ordering entertainments 
composed alphabetically ; for instance, one in which the names of all 
the dishes commenced with a, another in which they begun with p or f 

Much more important than these glossaries was the comprehensive 
work of M. Verrius Flaccus de verborum significations M. VerriuS 
Flaccus was a distinguished rhetorician in the time of Augustus, and 
by the emperor selected as the teacher of his grandsons Cains and 
Lucius with the condition of not receiving any other pupils. This 
happened probably about 10 B. C. It is highly probable, if not cer- 
tain, that he is the same person in whose honor a statue was erected 
in the forum of Praeneste, where he had caused to be placed an alma- 
nac, fasti, carefully and skilfully prepared by himself and inscribed 
on marble tablets. A portion of these tablets were discovered in 
1770, containing the fasti of January, March, April and December. 
Verrius wrote, besides his dictionary, several other works, among 
Vol. Vm. No. 32. 66 
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them libri return memoria dignarum, quoted by Gellins and Pliny. 
Whether he wrote a work de rebus metis is doubtful, because what 
is quoted as from this work may as well have been passages from the 
work de verborum significations. Our knowledge of this great work 
is derived from quotations in later writers'and particularly from the 
epitome of Festus. But it is not to be overlooked that, although 
Verrius is frequently mentioned, A. Gellius is the only ancient writer 
who, in two places, quotes the lexicon by name, vis. 5, 7 : Verrius 
Flaeeus in quarto de verborum significations, and 5, 18 : Verrius Fias- 
cos ref ert in tibro de significations verborum quarto. Verrius arranged 
his book, generally, in an alphabetical order, regarding, in doing so, not 
only the first bat also the second and third letters. He sometimes united 
kindred letters, such as e and t, or o and u, and seems to have attach- 
ed more importance to the consonants than vowels. In the arrange- 
ment of the several books he paid no regard to the alphabetical order. 
The number of books of which the whole work consisted, is uncertain. 
As the epitome of Festus filled twenty books, the original may have 
extended to forty or fifty. This may be considered a very moderate 
estimate, since the work which Verrius wished, perhaps, to imitate, 
the Greek lexicon of Pamphilus, a pupil of Aristarchus, had ninety- 
five books. The work contained as much information on subjects of 
history and antiquities as on matters of language. As an etymolo- 
gist, Verrius belonged to the juste milieu and showed his sound judg- 
ment by being exclusively neither a Romanist nor Hellenist. 

The epitome made by Festus was undoubtedly the cause of the 
neglect and eventually of the loss of the original Sextus Pompeius 
Festus, of whom we know nothing except that he lived after Mar- 
tial, whom he quotes, and before Macrobius, by whom he is quoted, 
between 100, therefore, and 435 A. D., made an epitome of the work 
of Verrius in twenty books, of which a portion, from the letter M, 
has been preserved in a fragmentary condition. It is probable that 
Festus, in making the Epitome from Verrius’s work de ver bor um 
significations , made use of other works also of the same author, such 
as de obscuris Oatonis , de Plauti vocabulis , de jure sacro et augurafL 
However much harm the epitome of Festus may have done by caus- 
ing the loss of the original, it is still, even in its imperfect condition, 
a rich mine of information which Niebuhr, among others, used in Mb 
historical researches with great ingenuity, though, as K. O. Mfifier 
thinks, with too little critical discrimination. Miiller makes the ****** 
charge, and justly, against Forcellini, Schneider (K. L., the Latm 
grammarian) and Dirksen. The latter, a distinguished jurist, speaks 
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in his excellent work de XU Tabulis of codices of Feat ns, overlooking 
the fact that there has never been more than one codex, the codex 
Fhrnesianus. 

The same fate which Festus had prepared for Verrius, his epitome 
being the indirect cause of the loss of the original work, he very 
nearly experienced at the hands of Paulus Diaconus. Paulas Win- 
fried, sometimes called Paulus Diaconus, sometimes Pontifex, pre- 
pared in the eighth century for Charlemagne an epitome of Festus 
which was soon extensively used, and occasioned the neglect of the 
work of Festus. Until the sixteenth century the epitome of Paulus 
alone was known. About that time the only remaining codex of 
Festus, incomplete and beginning with the letter M, came to light 
It is said to have been brought from Illyria, and came into the pos- 
session of Pomponius Laetus, who gave the greater portion of it to 
Manilius Rallus, retaining only several leaves. Angelus Politianus 
copied the whole, and Victorius made excerpts from this copy. The 
next time we hear of the codex, it — that is to say, the portion given 
to Manilius Rallus, wanting, therefore, the few leaves which Laetus 
had retained — is left by the Cardinal Michael Silvias to the Cardi- 
nal Ranuzio Farnese. How it got from the hands of MaaiMus 
Rallus into those of Silvias, is not known. While in the possession 
of Cardinal Farnese, Fulvius Ursinus caused it to be copied page by 
page and line by line, calling it atitiquiseimum exemplar bibliothecae 
Famesianae , and to be printed in 1581. When in 1786 the Fame- 
sian library of Parma was transferred to Naples, the codex Famed- 
anus wandered with it to the latter place, where it is at the present 
time. It was not until 1833 that a German scholar made a new, 
and, as Mtiller assures us, careful collation of the manuscript with the 
edition of Ursinus of 1581. The edition of K. O. Muller, undoubt- 
edly the best, is founded on this collation. 

We have dwelt longer on Verrius, Festus and Paulus, because 
the firat was unquestionably the greatest among Roman lexicogra- 
phers and the other two, who were the means of preserving in some 
measure the results of his labors, were the last representatives of 
Latin lexicography immediately before, and even after the commence- 
ment of, the darkness of the middle ages. When we emerge from 
this gloomy period we meet some lexicographers even long before 
the invention of the art of printing, but at this distance of time and 
with our imperfect means of information it is probably impossible to 
ascertain whether Festus and Paulus exercised any, and if any, what 
influence upon these specimens of Latin lexicography. 
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The earliest lexicographer whom we meet during the darkest pe- 
riod of the middle ages is Papias who lived about 1000 of our era. 
This fact in inferred from the circumstance that in the word tufas he 
enumerates all the emperors and stops with Henry IL who reigned 
from 1002 to 1124. Papias who was a native of Lombardy, under- 
stood Greek as well as Latin. His work is entitled Vocabularium 
or Elementarium doctrinae rudimentum, and was undoubtedly one of 
the soorces of the Catholicon. It was repeatedly printed after the 
invention of the art of printing, for the first time in Milan in 1476, 
more than four hundred years after the death of the author, and seve- 
ral times in Venice in 1485, 1487, 1491, 1496. 

About two hundred years after Papias, about 1196, lived Hugatio 
or Ugatio of Pisa, bishop of Ferrara, lie copied Papias and he and 
Papias were again copied by de Janua. While coadjutor, or rather 
guardian, of a spendthrift abbot, he found in the library of the monas- 
tery a copy of Papias of which he availed himself in the composition 
of his Glossarium. This seems to have existed and circulated in 
manuscript alone. Nearly an hundred years later, about 1286, lived 
Joannes Balbus de Ginoa or Joannes de Janua or Januensis, being a 
native of Janua, a maritime town in Upper Italy. Availing himself 
of the labors of Papias and Hugatio be constructed the famous Catho- 
licon, printed by Faust himself in 1460. It is not only the first 
printed dictionary but one of the first printed books. It contains some 
grammatical remarks and dictiones , quae saepe tnveniuntur in hibHa 
H in diariis Sanctorum et etiam poctarum secundum ordinem alphabets 
ordinate subjunctas . The Catholicon was frequently republished; 
the second, third and fourth editions appeared in Venice in 1488, 
1487 and 1495; two in Lyons in 1506 and 1514; one in Paris in 
1520. However popular the Catholicon was, chiefly from the want 
of a better work, its defects were too glaring to escape severe criti- 
cisms. Erasmus calls it naentae and opus indoctissimum. 

Joannes de Garlandia belongs to this period, but is otherwise not 
connected with this first group of lexicographers, Papias, Hugatio 
and de Janua. He lived about 1040, was an Englishman, and wrote 
a work Synonyma et Aequxvoca , which was first printed in Cologne 
1490, afterwards in Paris 1496. The dictionary of Nestor Dionysius 
was published in different places, especially Paris and Venice in 1488, 
1496, 1502, 1507. 

With the works of Tortellius, Mains and Beuchlin, we approach 
a better time. They form, in this department, the transition to the 
period of the revival of literature. Joannes Tortellius, a native of 
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Arezzo, lived about 1439, and was a friend of the distinguished Lau- 
reatius Valla. His DicHonanum vocvm Latinarum in which he paid 
special attention to orthography, was repeatedly printed in Venice 
and other places in 1477, 1480, 1493, 1495, 1504, 1508. Junianns 
Maius, a native of Naples, lived about 1480 and his dictionary ap- 
peared in Naples and other places in 1475, 1477, 1480, 1496. Joan- 
nes Beuchlin, or Caprio, as he translated his German name, was the 
most remarkable of these three men, more, however, for his great 
literary attainments than his labors as a lexicographer. He was 
born 1454 at Pforzheim in South Germany, but passed a considerable 
portion of his life as Professor in Tubingen. It was in the earlier 
part of his life that he prepared and published, in Basil 1480, the 
Breviloquium sive Dictionarium Latinum ordine alpkabetico mngtdas 
voces breviter explicate . This circumstance will account for its im- 
perfections and for the fact that it soon fell into disuse. He was well 
acquainted with Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and was a statesman as 
well as a scholar. Being sent, by the prince of the Palatinate, as an 
ambassador to Rome, he sought there the instruction of the distin- 
guished Greek Argyropylus. To show the extent of his knowledge 
of Greek to his new teacher, he translated a passage of Thucydides 
into Latin, upon which, the learned Greek exclaimed : Graecia nostra 
exiUo transvolavit JJpe $. 

We come now to one of the most important men in the department 
of lexicography, who is, indeed, to some extent the founder of modem 
lexicography, although one of his successors and borrowers has gained 
a more extended reputation. Nicolaus Perotti was bom 1430 in Sas- 
soferrata, was professor in Bologna, became 1458 archbishop of Li- 
pomto, and died in 1480. He showed, in his Cornucopia, the way 
how to collect the materials for a trustworthy lexicon and made him- 
self a very successful beginning. The first literary work by which 
he made himself known was a Latin translation of Polybius, which 
was esteemed so good that it gave rise to a charge that he had sur- 
reptitiously appropriated to himself an ancient translation discovered 
by him somewhere. Upon a closer examination it was found, how- 
ever, that, excellent as the style was, the translation was so free and 
inaccurate that it does not deserve the name of a translation. The 
work which renders him distinguished in Latin lexicography was en- 
titled Cornucopia, a commentary of Martial so complete that it may 
justly be eailed a dictionary. On account of the indecency of many 
parts of the author, Perotti was unwilling to have his work published, 
but he cooimnrucatad it freely to his friends* As many availed theme 
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selves of his kindness without any acknowledgment whence they de- 
rived their information, his nephew, to guard against any doubts with 
regard to the authorship, copied the work secretly, and sent it to Fred. 
Ubaldini, duke of Urbino, for safe keeping. It was published soon 
after Perotti’s death in 1482, and after that frequently reprinted in 
Venice, Paris, Basel and other places in 1492, 1499, 1500, 1518 (by 
Aldus Manutius), 1526, 1532, etc. 

More fortunate, at least as regards a wide spread and long pre- 
served name, was Ambrosius Calepinus, called so from Calepium, a 
town between Bergamo and Brescia, who lived at the end of the fif- 
teenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, and died 1510, at Ber- 
gamo, at a very advanced age. His dictionary, Lexicon Calepinum, 
was long famous, although he was more a diligent compiler from the 
works of Nestor, Tortellius, and chiefly Perotti, than an original col- 
lector and investigator. The defects of the work were numerous ; 
many good words were omitted, many barbarous ones received, many 
mistakes committed in marking the quantity of syllables, and although 
numerous improvements were introduced into succeeding editions, 
many of the original defects remained so that it was said with some 
justice: Bonus iUe Calepinus toties coctus et recoctus parum sapiL 
Besides benefitting by the labors of his predecessors, especially Pe- 
rotti, which he copied, as we have already stated, he had the good 
fortune that succeeding good scholars retained his work as the basis 
of their own improvements and thus helped to perpetuate a mane 
which, otherwise, would have been soon forgotten. The first edition 
appeared in 1502. In the preface Calepinus makes a characteristic 
remark which shows how little he was fitted for the task he had un- 
dertaken ; he acknowledges that he places, in his labors, more confi- 
dence in the fathers Ambrose, Jerome and Augustine than scholars 
like Laurentius Valla, Priscianus and others. The second edition, of 
1509, appeared like the first in Venice prepared by the author him- 
self. For about two hundred years after this a great many editions 
were published in different places, Paris, Venice, Leyden, Antwerp, 
Genoa, and prepared by different scholars, in 1510, 1516, 1534, 1535, 
1539, 1544 (by Conr. Gcsner), 1545, 1548, 1560, 1570, 1572, 1581, 
1592, 1620, 1647, 1663, 1681; so that the name of Calepinus was 
for several generations one of the most familiar, and Manutius sap 
very justly : Bonum fatum Calepinus sortitus est , cui fere omnes ho- 
mines de suo largiantur . Certe enim iUius dictionarium non tam 
auctoris industria quam aliorum labore studioque in tarUam altitudi - 
nem excrevit. Many distinguished scholars were employed in revising 
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and improving different editions ; the names of others were sometimes 
used by booksellers without authority. It is more than probable, 
from the statement of Casp. Schopp (Scioppius), that the name of JuL 
Passeratius was thus improperly used. 

The path which Perotti had entered upon, making a single author, 
Martial, the basis of his lexicographical labors, was pursued by Mario 
Nizzoli (Nizolius). He was born, in 1498, in Bersello on the Po, 
lived for some years in the house of Count Gambara, a patron of lite- 
rary men, was made professor at Parma in 1547, director of a new 
academy in Sabionetta, and died in his native place in 1566. His 
great work is the Thesaurus Oiceronianus sive Observationes in dice - 
ronem ordine literarum digestae , quibus omnis vere Latine loquendi 
ratio et quot quibusque modis unaquaeque vox distingui variarique 
possit, per exempla Ciceronis plane demonstrator. This thesaurus 
was frequently republished in Basil, Venice, Lyons and other places 
in 1530, 1535, 1541, 1548, 1551, 1568, 1608, 1612, until, chiefly 
through the labors of Ludovicus Lucius, it grew into a dictionary, 
published in Basil 1613. The thesaurus of Rob. Stephanus, who 
was a contemporary of Nizzoli and who had himself prepared one of 
the editions of Nizzoli’s thesaurus (that published in Venice in 1551), 
principally furnished the materials which Lucius introduced into the 
enlarged Thesaurus Ciceronianus. We ought not, perhaps, to omit 
making mention, in this place, of Basilius Zanchius, a native of Ber- 
gamo, who lived in the time ^of Leo X. and died in 1560, who fur- 
nished additions to Nizolius and Calepinus. 

We have thus arrived at a new and important era in Latin lexi- 
cography, which is at the same time the limit of our present task, we 
mean the era of Robert Stephanos. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

OF THE NATURE AND KINDS OF THE SOUNDS OF SPEECH 
AS A PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR GRAMMAR. 

Translated from the German of Hnpfeld by Prof. George R. Bliss, University of 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

§ 1. Mechanism of the Organ* of Speech. 

Human speech, as an outward phenomenon (apart from the opera- 
tions of the mind which give rise to it), is a mechanical function of 
certain corporeal organs. Its sounds belong in general to that class 
which are produced by the passage of a current of air through an 
orifice or a hollow body. They arise from the passage of the breath 
out of the lungs through the throat and mouth. The first of these, 
therefore, is in a manner, the matter of which speaking sounds are 
formed (the real principle), the two latter the instruments or organ* 
by which they are executed (the formal principle). These latter, 
which first require our more particular attention, together form a 
passage corresponding in structure throughout to that of a wind in- 
strument, the throat and cavity of the mouth respectively to the 
mouth-piece and tube. In each of the two parts, again, distinct sec- 
tions must be discriminated, each having its special functions. 

1. The throat or rather the larynx (the upper end of the throat or 
trachea, with the rest of which we are not concerned) is a hollow ves- 
sel consisting of several cartilages, in which we note the following 
parts. (1) In the middle, a lengthened, narrow aperture or deft, 
the glottis , whose lower orifice communicates with the trachea, its 
upper with the mouth. This is that, properly, which answers to the 
mouth-piece in the wind instrument. (2) On the inner edges of the 
glottis, two tense elastic ligaments, the voice-hands or glottis-hands 
(whose vibrations accompany the voice). (3) Over the glottis, an 
upright, flexible and somewhat oval-shaped cartilage, the lid of the 
glottis or epiglottis which rests its outer convex surface against the 
tongue, while the inner concave side faces the glottis so that in swal- 
lowing it is bent over by the tongue and covers it 1 

2. The mouth presents a more complex mechanism in which two 

1 Comp. LUkovius, Theorie dor Stimme. Leipz. 1814 (with plates). S. 9—16. 
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organs always unite in one function. Chief parts to be noticed are, 
within , the cavity of the mouth and its parallel the tongue, that the 
passive, this the active member ; without, the mouth-flaps or lips which 
open and shut the mouth. More minutely, we distinguish, proceed- 
ing forward, the following places or pairs of organs. (1) The root 
of the tongue (floats tijg yhoaatjg) on one side, and on the other the 
epiglottis together with the fauces (palate, velumpalati) against which 
it leans. (2) The hack of the tongue (its upper surface) and the roof 
of the mouth . (3) The tip of the tongue and the upper row of teeth 

or the gum lying above them. (4) The two rows of teeth which like 
palisades [fpxoe oHorsoni] enclose the mouth. Finally, (5) The lips 
covering the two rows of teeth, as the folding doors of the mouth. 
Of these (2) (4) are secondary to (1) (3) leaving three chief organs, 
the root of the tongue, its tip (with the corresponding parts of the 
roof of the mouth) and the lips. Besides these the nostrils must be 
taken into account as side-passages and sounding-board of the mouth. 

Remark. While the oral cavity corresponds in general, as was 
said, to the tube of the wind instrument, both in structure and design 
(viz. the carrying forward and resonance of the tones, § 3), the active 
member in the former, the tongue distinguishes it from all artificial 
instruments of sound, which have merely passive cavities, and gives 
occasion to the characteristic peculiarity of human speech. 1 

3. The instruments just described, throat and mouth, may be either 
passive or active with reference to the air streaming through them. 
The former, when they offer it a free course, serving merely as a 
channel ; the latter, when they present some hindrance to its passage. 
The throat, however, can oppose such hindrance only in a passive 
manner, by contracting the glottis so that the breath must pass with a 
degree of force ; the mouth, on the contrary, does this actively when- 
ever its coupled organs meet and intercept the breath. Only the 
mouth, therefore, is capable of a proper activity, the throat of a barely 
passive effort, and hence we may call this the feminine, that the mas- 
culine organ of speech, designations which will be illustrated by onr 
consideration of the sounds. 


§ 2. Division and Classification of Speaking-sounds . 

Whenever the instruments which we have described become active 
during the passage of the breath, speaking-sounds are produced, or 

1 Hence, perhaps, in many languages, named from the tongue CjT£b , ylHaeo, 
lingua, langue, etc.). 
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the elements of human speech. These fall at mice into two chief 
classes, having reference to the two main organs or passage-points of 
the breath, the throat and month. Thus the more passive the organs, 
the more undeveloped and imperfect the sound ; and the greater their 
activity and cooperation, the more complete and thoroughly organized 
is the sound. In regard to this three cases are possible. The organs 
may be either both passive, or one active and the other passive , or 
both active. In the first case, when both throat and month continue 
passive, L e. stand open in such a way that the air can pas9 without 
meeting resistance anywhere, there arises a perceptible breathing. 
This is the lowest step in the formation of sound, not properly a sound 
as yet, but only the preparation, the attempt at a sound ; still it was 
embraced in the original alphabet as a proper element of speech, and 
furnished according to the degree of its strength with a twofold sign, 
the weaker of which in later alphabets is lost In the second case, 
when one of the organs becomes active, i. e. offers some resistance to 
the breath, we first obtain tangible elements of speech. If it is the 
throat which exerts itself by contracting the glottis so that the breath 
in passing is first forcibly compressed, and then, expanding in the 
open cavity of the mouth, is made to vibrate in all its parts, there 
arises a clear voice or tone , falling distinctly on the ear, commonly 
called a voice-sound or vowel (vocalis). If, on the other hand, the 
mouth alone is active, while some pair of the organs mentioned § 1 
meet together and intercept and compress the air issuing from the 
now quiet (not sounding) throat, L e. articulate, an obscure sound is 
formed, which first becomes distinct when joined to one of the former 
kind, a soft noise , most appropriately called articulation } Sounds of 
this sort, being distinctly audible only in connection with vowels, are 
called joint-sounds (consonantes), while the vowels, as clear in them- 
selves, are independent sounds (sonantes). Both stand in the same 
opposition to each other as the organs and operations by which they 
are produced (§ 1), and are in a strict sense elements (elementa as the 
letters are called in Latin), i. e. the primary matter of speech. The 
vowels are the feminine, i. e. material, positive, the consonants the 
masculine , i. e. formal, negative element, as it regards not only the 
sonorousness, but also their grammatical and etymological character. 
The vowels render speech clear and sonorous, while the consonants 
limit and give support to the tones which would otherwise flow 
away in an endless, confused succession. Those are the movable, 

1 So Sflv. dc Sacy, Gramm aire, Arab. § 1, who well characterizes the sounds 
of both kinds. 
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flowing, these the fixed, combining element ; those the light, these 
the shadow; those the flesh and blood, these the skeleton of the 
body of speech; those represent more the individual sensation, 
these more the universal conception; in a word, those give beaa- 
ty, fulness, life to language, these give it outline, comprehension, 
strength. 1 It is implied in the very idea of an element , that it 
is of itself only a half-complete speaking sound, requiring the 
other as its complement This necessity is met in the third case 
above mentioned, by the cooperation of both organs. Here the tone 
proceeding from the throat is accompanied by a compression of the 
oral organs (articulation), and so an articulate tone is formed in which 
vowel and consonant blend together and their opposition melts into a 
higher unit In this manner first arises an entire , perfect (individ- 
ualized) sound, and the syllable is accordingly to be regarded not as 
a twofold, but a single organic sound.* When several such articulated 
sounds are combined, through the fusing power of the Accent, into 
the unity of a conception, a higher vocal-whole is produced, an artic- 
ulate word, in which the syllables form the members and joints (arti- 
culi). Words, again, link themselves together into a sentence, sen- 
tences into periods, etc., and the coherent discourse thus becomes a 
numbered body, i. e. a body composed of syllables, words, sentences, 
etc., united as if by joints. This is the meaning of the appropriate, 
old designation articulate discourse , by which from the [ttQonsv ar- 
&QOMtoi of Homer, the peculiarity of human speech as distinguished 
from the vowel-tones of animals and musical instruments, has been 
expressed. 


§ 3. Of the Vowels . 

For the formation of a vowel three things are requisite : 1. That 
air should issue from the lungs ; 2. that the glottis should be so far 


1 Comp. A. W. Schlegel, Wcttsbreit der Sprachen in the Athenaum 1 B, re- 
printed in his critical writings 1 B. S. 179 ff. 194 ff. — Bockh in Daub and Crcut- 
zeris Stndien 4 B. S. 376. — The Kabbins also have much to say of this distinction, 
which they commonly express by calling the vowels the soul (i. e. the movable, 
living), the consonants the body (i. e. the fixed), part of language, a distinction 
which certainly is more striking in the Scmitish than the Japhetish languages. 

* So it was evidently regarded in the oldest oriental mode of writing, where 
not separate consonants and vowels, but syllables (of the simplest form, conso- 
nants united with the primitive vowel a, as 6a, ga, da , etc.), hence not elements 
bat individual units of sound, are denoted. Comp, the author’s Heb. Gram., 
4 11, 1. And it may now be safely assumed that no original language of either 
t ho Semitish or Japhetish stock, exhibits roots consisting of a mere vowel or 
consonant Where this appears to be the case, one element is lost. 
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contracted that the air can only make its way through with a degree 
of force and vibration ; 3. that the resultant tone should be carried 
forward through the mouth, shaped to its appointed form and sent out 
in front The first of these, the emission of the air, takes place either 
with a light, scarcely perceptible pressure on the epiglottis, or with a 
Stronger thrust from the depths of the chest — serving, perhaps, to 
open a way for the air into the mouth, or it may be only a sigh, 
as it were, occasioned by the exertion necessary to set the throat in 
action. One or other of these precedes every vowel pronounced 
with a fresh opening of the mouth, i. e. every vowel commencing a 
aster vocal whole, whether word or syllable, and furnishes it a basis. 
When a preceding consonant furnishes this basis, it is therefore natu* 
rally wanting ; and generally in medial sounds it is perceptibly weak- 
ened, hence easily swallowed up, and in many languages, as the Greek, 
is here entirely obliterated. This is indicated by the so called breath* 
ing-letters (breathings, spiritus, hiatus) which appear in the Semitish 
mode of writing in their integrity, with a twofold power (fit and n) 
and in all parts of the word, in medial and final as well as initial 
sounds ; but which in the later alphabets have suffered detriment in 
various ways. On the second condition above mentioned, the con* 
traction of the glottis , and the consequent vibration of the air, depends 
the clear sound [Klang] of the vowels. If the opening is too wide, 
a mere breathing only is produced, and this under the other conditions 
of speaking gives rise to the whisper , a colorless shadow of loud speech. 
In the third place, finally, the mouth though merely passive discharges 
a twofold function of essential importance : 1. By carrying forward 
the tone originating in the throat to the air without, it gives it reso- 
nance and clearness. Without this, led off through the nose, it would 
amount only to an obscure , muttering (fAVQot) tone. Let the nostrils also 
be closed, and nothing is heard but a dull, stifled grunt 2. By means 
of the different form of fts opening (expansion or contraction) the 
mouth occasions the distinction between clear and obscure tones, that 
is, the distinction of vowels in speech, which is here the main subject 
of our investigations. To direct ourselves aright amid the multitude 
of different vowels, we must advert to the positions of the mouth in 
pronouncing them, and distinguish the primary from the secondary 
positions. 

1. When the mouth is opened in such a way that the tongue rests 
quietly on the lower jaw, and all the other organs likewise lie per- 
fectly still and passive — which we may call its normal opening or 
normal position — and therefore the tone from the throat streams 
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forth freely, without the slightest interference of the organs of the 
month, there arises a pure tkroaHone, in this view the purest and 
most original of the vowels, the vowel ok 1 It is neither clear nor ob- 
scure, bat both (somewhat as the light shows no distinction of colon, 
yet contains in itself the ground of such a distinction), and is there- 
fore not indicated in the original Semitish alphabet and the Dewan- 
agari, but is added in pronunciation to every letter. It may appro- 
priately be called the original vowel From this its Normal Position 
the mouth can depart » two ways ; either by expansion (extension 
in breadth, diductio, dilstatio) or by contraction (constrict*)), move- 
meats which are attended by an approximation of the related organs. 
In proportion as the month expands in breadth, by which the teeth 
are disclosed, while the tongue rises in an arch towards the roof of 
the month— the tone becomes cfcsr, and gives by degrees d, e, etc. 
In proportion, on the other hand, as the mouth contracts itself and 
projects the lips to a point — while the tongue drops its upper surface 
and retires within the lower jaw — the tone becomes obscure and 
sounds in succession a, o, etc. Let these movements be carried to 
their extreme limit, and the exerted organs approximate so closely 

1 [It may, possibly, be worth while to observe that in testing the principles of 
this essay, the reader should drop from his mind the names of the letters treated 
o (y and attend simply to their sound. And the sound, again, for the most part.' 
particularly in the case of the vowels, is that which is represented by the German, 
Italian and Spanish (Continental) alphabets as distinguished from the English. 
What this sound is, or the true enunciation of each letter, as here employed, 
Will best be understood from a careful study of the essay ftself, and to this the 
consonants may safely be left; but a provisional exhibition of the principal vowel- 
sounds (though of only proximate accuracy) may not be unacceptable. 


a 

pronounced 

as 

a 

in father, ark. 

i 

u 


ee 

“ meet. 

tt 

(( 

K 

oo 

” boot. 

e 

« 

it 

a 

11 cake. 

0 

« 

t* 

o 

“ bone. 

a 

(( 

somewhat “ 

e 

“ help (prolonged). 

a 

(t 

u 

Fr. eu 

u fleur, (a little like u 


in churn,) but made by holding the organs firmly as in pronouncing o, while 
endeavoring to sound e (long a). 

fi pronounced as Fr. u in vu, made by placing 

the organs as for n (oo), and then, with only a slight motion of the tongue 
towards the under teeth, giving out the e sound. (See Sears’s edition of 
Nohden’s German Grammar, p. 87, and Fosdick’s Introduction to the French 
Language, p, 16), 

at pronounced as ay in aye (yes). 

ei “ 14 i “ fine. 

«* * “ on " found. — Tx.] 

Vol. Vm. No. 32. 67 
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that the tone can hardly escape between them, and there arises on 
the one side, between the tongue and roof of the month, the vowel t, 
and on the other, between the two lips, the vowel u, that the dean* 
and this the mo* obecure of all the vowels. If the approximation of 
the organs is poshed so far that an actual contact or articulation takes 
place, entirely cutting off the tone, these vowels pass over into real 
consonants, one intoj or ch, the other into v or/. We can, therefore, 
call them mmi<onoorumii or consonant vow ds in contradistinction 
from the pure throat-vowel a. We have thus discovered tkroe land- 
mark of the vowel region, a, t, u, the first standing over against the 
region of the breathing, the other two against that of the consonants; 
the former being also the point of beginning, the two latter the ter- 
mination-points of the two series of vowels which are formed by the 
deviation of the month in either direction from its normal position. 
These two series may be mathematically represented as two fines 
proceeding from a common point, at whose extremities stand the three 
vowels, thus i 



2. Between these three fixed boundary points fluctuate a multitude 
of middle-tone*, which, mathematically considered, are as numerous 
as the conceivable points in the two lines and the whole space which 
they embrace, and practically are at least as many as the different 
positions of the mouth will express. If we next designate the inter* 
mediate space between a and t, a and u, in general, that by e, this 
by o, with which the alphabets of most languages are content, the 
figure will stand thus ; 

a 


I 

It is obvious, however, that these middle vowels admit of the greatest 
diversity of pronunciation, two forms of which are specially worthy of 
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notice; one broader (ItaL suono forgo or aperto) and lying nearer the 
common point a, and one more slender (ItaL suono stretto or chiuso) 
which lies nearer the termination points t and u. Thus the e resolves 
itself into 1 (d) and e, o into b (a 0 ) and 6 (if we may employ the 
i customary mark over the French e in a somewhat extended applies 

tion), and the following figure presents itself: 

a 



A still further increase of vowels results from the approximation of 
the obscure series o, u (with the neutral a) towards the clear vowels 
by which clear-obscure , mixed tones are produced, and these are rep- 
resented on cross lines between the legs of the triangle, and the figure 
is completed. 1 


a 



8. Compound or double vowels (diphthongs) are formed by the union 
in one syllable of the throat^vowel a (as also of its derivatives e and o) 

1 Comp. Bockh in Dub sad Creamer’s Studies, 4, 870—380. — In German 
they are produced, as may be proved, by the infinenee of a following t, and so by 
actual mixture with a clear element or confusion (hence denominated by Grimm 
transformed sounds (Umlaute). These are mathematically a movement of the 
obscure points a, o, « towards the dear point t, as shown by the following figure : 



* Vid. on these points, especially the third, Grimm’s deutsche Gramxxu, S. 88$ 
ff.,J78ff. 
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wftifc tfc Aw vowek of the momthj i and u; m and m («, 01 
possibility of this unJon of two rowels in one mdt of sound 
on the circumstance that the latter in each case is a semi-c 
and made by an (only imperfect) articulation of the moui 
position of the month in producing the guttural rowel here § 
that required by the latter vowels almost as easily as into t 
consonant ; it is the simple transition of the mouth from an < 
closed state, performed by a single operation and carrying boti 
so to speak, on one route. Bat if the second is also a thro 
(a, e, 0) demanding a new opening of the mouth and em 
breath, a so-called hiatus (i. e. soft breathing) takes place, 
combinations, as ae y ao, oe, 00, ea (~ a'e y a*o y o'e y o’o, e’o, 
never melt into diphthongs. And if, conversely, the first is : 
the second a throat-vowel, the former, to facilitate the transit] 
furnish a support for the following vowel, thrusts in the a 
which lies nearest itself, and is sounded with the lightest cc 
the organs, or, in rapid pronunciation, passes quite over int 
here again no diphthong is heard, thus : to, ie , to, iu tja, 
iju or ja y je y jo y ju ; ua, ue y uo, tit » tiro, arc, uvo y uvi or tv 
vu Two only among even the regular diphthongs are to be r 
as original and genuine (in an orthoepical and historical respe 
at and cm, in whose sounds the difference (throughout all na 
condition of a complete union) is purest and most extreme. 
ouj whose vowels stand respectively in a less decided oppos 
each other, arise out of those two original diphthongs, by a < 
obscure pronunciation of the a, and then easily pass over eitl 
e and 6 or % and w, — the points of difference being here dr 
gether so as entirely to coincide. The combinations oi and 
real corruptions (from opposite series of vowels, Kke the mixc 
0, u) which exist in many languages, and are to be derived 
from at, ati, partly from the simple vowels t y tL 

4 . In taking a general view of the relations of the vowels, i 
vious that three of their number, a, », u stand preeminent in ev 
spect. ( 1 ) By virtue of their determinate limited pronuncia 
fixed points of the vowel region, (well represented mathemati< 
the angles of the triangle) they are distinguished OrthoepicaUy fr 
variable tones which move along the lines. ( 2 ) In point of Ei 
they have the purest and strongest sound, the liveliest colorin; 
were, while all the rest appear as middle tints and mixtures, 
they prove themselves also ( 8 ) in a historical respect the mo 
ginal vowels, or rather the original substance of the entire l 
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vowels, whose strong, dear coloring has in the course of tame become 
cloudy, and faded into the adjacent middle tones. From them these 
latter, e and o, may be derived in a threefold manner. (1) Most 
commonly from a, when this is pronounced either too dearly as £, #, 
or too obscurely as o, 1 individual men, as is well known, and whole 
nations preferring one or the other, to the entire loss of pure a ; the 
Arabians, e. g. and the English the former, the Syrians, Rabbins and 
North Germans the latter. From which it is manifest why the Se- 
mitish original alphabet and the Dewanagari had no signs for e and o 
more than fora, regarding them equally as mere prolongations of the 
consonant sounds ; and on the other hand, with what propriety the 
Greeks borrowed the characters for e and o as well as a, which were 
wanting in the Phoenician alphabet from the gutturals related to a, 
vis. fit, ft , 9. Frequently, however, e and o originate (2) in i and u, 
in which case they have a more slender sound, and were denoted 
above by e and 6 (as distinguished from e and o growing out of a) ; 
and finally (3) in the diphthongs at, a», by crasis or contraction into 
c, 6. — If we inquire after the efficient causes and tendencies which 
have operated to bring about these transformations [Umkutnngen] 
of the original vowels a, *, u into e and o, we shall discover several ; 
namely (1) Negligence , and convenience of utterance, by which the 
sharply defined and extreme positions of the mouth in pronouncing 
those vowels are flattened and they suffered to drop from the points 
on which they stand. (2) The mingling of different vowel-elements, 
either mere clouding of the one by the other (Umlautung in a strict 
sense), or actual fusion (Synalaephe). (3) Influence of neighboring 
consonants, especially the liquids. To which add still the effect of 
the Accent, etc. 


§ 4. Of the Consonants. 

In the formation of a consonant four things are to be considered ; 
first, the place in the mouth or set of organs by whose action it is 

1 Among the Arabic Grammarians there exists also the name for this twofold 
pronunciation of the a, which is in certain cases, a direction for the long a (f ; ) in 

reading the Koran. They call the clearer ( w according to ”) an attenuation 
A' ' 

(verdiinnung the more obscure (“according to a”) a thickening or 

£ 

* . */• 

strengthening , L e. emphatic pronunciation, according to Silv. de 

Sacy). Notices et Extraits des mannserr. de la Bibl. imp. T. IX. p. 12, 19, 55. 
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produced (which in the back pert of the amity are oonunottly desig- 
nated with reference to the upper ear passive member, as this is more 
easily inspected than the root of the tongae) ; secondly, the function 
ef the organs, or the kind and degree of their compression ; thirdly, 
the effect thus produced on the air issuing from the throat; and 
dually, the resultant sound. Here is ground for a fourfold description 
and classification of the consonants. 

1. In considering the place or organs of the mouth, we find, begin- 

ning quite back, near the origin of the voice, and proceeding forward, 
(<z) in the extreme back part of the cavity, between the root of the 
tongue and the epiglottis with the palate (curtain of the palate) the 
throat sounds (gutturales), properly called epiglottis sounds, and the 
pedate sounds (usually taken together as gutturals or palatals), y, h, 
ch, ny, the further classification of which is given below, (b) In the 
middle region of the mouth, between the back of the tongue and the 
arch above it, the palatals (paladnae) in a strict sense, j, ck , L (c) 
Further forward, between the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth, 
the tongue sounds (linguales), d, t, tk, r, «. (<Q Between the tip of 

the tongue and the two rows of teeth, the teeth sounds (dentales), 
2 , i, sch, (e) Between the lips, the Up sounds (labiaies), b, p, f, v, 
m ; to which we may add still (/) the nasals or nose sounds ( narinae ) 
at, n, ng (standing under a double category). These various sounds 
may be reduced to three classes, connected with the three principal 
places of the mouth ($ 1, 2), posterior, including the guttural and pala- 
tal sounds ; anterior , the linguals and dentals ; and extreme, the labials; 
among which, again, we can distinguish the two former ss interior 
(formed within the mouth by the tongue) from the last as exterior v 
Both divisions are essential and important in a physiological or pho- 
netical, as well as a grammatical point of view. 

2. The particular sounds of the several organs differ according to 
the kind and the degree of the compression (articulation) of the lower, 
movable and the upper, immovable organ. In reference to the kind, 
this may be either an elastic , L e. slender and hard pressure (a con- 
tact followed by a rebound of the movable organ), by which the chan- 
nel is entirely closed (only at the three principal places), or a broad 
and softer occlusion by which the channel is not so entirely closed as 
to prevent the air from issuing between the organs. The former is 
always quick and instantaneous ; the latter may be quick and vanish- 
ing or protracted, and in the last case, again, equable or unequable 
(rolling, trembling, shaking, etc.)* It may, also, hold the channel 
quite shut, but suffer the air to escape through the nose, thus produo- 
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ing an intermediate species of articulation between those just named* 
In reference to the degree, both kinds of articulation may be weak or 
Strong, to which, in the oriental (Semitish) languages, must be added 
a very strong, which the Western tongues have lost We have ac- 
cordingly in the different {daces of the mouth the following kinds and 
gradations of articulation and of sounds thereby produced. 

1. A thin, hard, elastic pressure of the three principal organs, with 
a weak, strong, and very strong articulation at each ; (a) of the root 
of the tongue and the palate, weak g, strong k, very strong p (with 
rolling of the epiglottis, rasura gulae) ; ( b ) of the tip of the tongue 
and the upper teeth, weak d, strong t, very strong D; (c) of the two 
lips, b, p, and the Aethiopic Pent 

2. A broad, soft occlusion, partly strong, and equably protracted, 
partly a weak, quick, vanishing, and as it were, confased, contact, 1 
(a) of the root of the tongue and the palate, strong eh, weak gh, and 
with rolling of the epiglottis, strong tt, (Arab. Swiss ch), weak 
T , ( ^ ), and v also, as many pronounce it ; more in the central region, 

between the back of tbe tongue and the roof of the mouth, a third 
ch and gh, with the latter of which j, the consonant echo of i, coin- 
cides ; (h) of the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth, (not such as 
to prevent the air from pressing or gliding through), strong th, weak 
dh : of the two rows of teeth with the tip of the tongue drawn back, 
strong s, weak z, ( T j\) ; (c) of the lips,p/t (/) and th, with which 

r coincides. The following are still other degenerate varieties of 
this articulation, consisting in an unsteady or unequably prolonged 
occlusion : a rolling motion of the tip, sometimes also of the root, 
of the tongue (according as the sound is made in the front or back 
part of the mouth) v ; a loose application of the back of the tongue, 
allowing the air to stream over at several unclosed points, /; a com- 
plete occlusion of the three principal organs (as in 1) but with an 
emission of the air through the nose, ng? n, m. A general view of 
these classes is given in the following 


1 For the most part, sounds of the first sort softened by an appulse of the 
breath (aspiration), and hence Indicated, for want of a specific sign, by annexing 
•u A. 

a a adulterwum, as Nigid. Figulns calls it, Schneider, iatein Blemeotari* 1. 3X6. 
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TABLE. 


Epiglottis. 

Palate 

Roof of 
iaoath. 

Tip of 
tongue 

Teeth. 

Lips. 

(1) Hard, thin, elastic pres- 
sure. 

a. Weak 

b. Strong 

c. Very strong p 

8 

k 

P 


d 

t 

D 


b 

P 

Fait. 

(2) Soft, broad occlusion. 
a. Weak y (£) 


g h (j) 

dh 

z 

bh(r) 

b. Strong n (^) 

ch 

ch 

th 

s(sch) 

ph(f) 

c. Very strong 
<L Unequable (r) 


1 

r 

r 


(3) Mouth closed, with emission 
of the air through the nose. 

“g 


n 


m 


3. According to the kind and the degrees of strength of the arti- 
culation, the air is variously affected. 

(1) In the hard, elastic pressure of the organs where the vocal 
channel is shut, it is cut off, (a) by the strong articulation, sharply 
k, t, p, ( b ) by the weak, bluntly , g, d, b, and is either lost in these 
cases imperceptibly by secret side passages, or conducted in full 
strength through the nose. 

(2) Between the softly closed organs it is suffered to pass, (a) in 
the strong articulation being crowded through with violence n, ch, th , 
s,f; (b) in the weak, gently gliding through, y , gh, (f), dh , z, bh, 
(r) ; while in the modified form of this articulation [2, (2), (c,) ] , it 
is crushed through sch , rumbles through, l, is rolled through, r. 

(3) It escapes by the nose unobstructed and in full strength, ng , 
n, m. 

4. On all these conditions, finally, and especially on the affections 
of the air, depends the vocality or loudness of the consonants, i. e. 
the impression which they make upon the ear, as compared with the 
clear ring of the vowels. In treating of this, we may attend, partly, 
in general, to the degree of loudness , or of approximation to the pure 
vowel sound [klang] , and partly to the particular kinds and modifi- 
cations of the sound. 

L The degree of loudness corresponds with the activity of the air, 
or the freedom and force with which it streams through the mouth ; 
and is inversely as the action of the organs which are exerted to 
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hinder its pansy The csnsonwtn ihm fell into two i i 
voiceless, when the eir k altogether suppressed, end tl 
accompanies it, stifled; and e e miv eeal, when the air m . 
room to peas, hot carries with it Ae tone from toe thro* . 
diate between these two, stands a third class, nutting, £ i 
when the air makes way for itself between tightly close 
only by force, and with the loss of its tone. 

1. When the air is cut off by the complete stoppage : 
channel at the three principal points (the elastic articn i 
ing is audible bed the obscure report of the collision o 
something like the sound of a felling key to a musical i i 
a negative sound, heard only as it limits a vowel, voieel i 
e. not loud, entirely deprived of the vowel ring qrory , 
called dumb consonants (mxttae), 1 * 3 consonants in a strict s< : 
are seen most pure in the strong articulation where the i 
off sharply, h, t, p ; less pure in the weak articulation wit i 
intercepted breath, g, d, k 

Just as little is any dear sound produced when, in th i 
occlusion, the air, after being arrested for an instant, s i 
gh,j, dh, bh, (y). These are the weakest and most mi I 
consonants, and audible only before vowels* Z oonstitut i 
tion, of which, more below. 

% When the air, in the soft, broad, yet strong an I 
closure of the organs, forces itself through between them, 
a voiceless, but still quite perceptible reverberating nois i 
consonants (strepentes), n, eh, th, ph, (/). By the relas i 
articulation to a weak, vanishing contact through which i 
almost imperceptibly, the, sound becomes mute again, ! 
just shown. 

3. If the soft articulation has become so broad or lo i 
steady, and the occlusion consequently so imperfect, that i 
air can rush out, but also the tone of the glottis obse i 
through, semivocal or half loud consonants are formed. ! 
the dentals z, s, $ch, (originating in the space between t 
of teeth, when contracted, but not dosed by the tip of th ! 
the linguals I and r; and the nasals (streaming throng 
nostrils), ng, n, m* Even the soft mutes mentioned abov 

1 The Greek name is better than the Latin, as it expresses the ni 
actcr of this consonant-sound, its lack of the proper vowel-sound ; 

absolutely mute. 

3 As soon as it is closed, the lingual sounds dk, th are formed. 
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bk, may become vocal, if the weak articulation by which they are 
made, is so far relaxed as to leave almost no eon tact of the organs, 
and allow the vibration of the air to tremble through- There, then, 
arise undeveloped, (half vowel, half consonant), dull, humming, con- 
sonant sounds. 

N. B. In the common division of the consonants into mutes and 
semi-vowels, the rustling sounds given above (under 2), are reckoned 
in the former class ; and this is right, so far as their origin (in the 
tenues) and their want of an accompanying throat tone is concerned. 
Bat if we regard simply the consonant sound in itself, classes 1 and 
2 coincide, for both consist of a reverberating sound altogether simi- 
lar, in nature and in strength, as distinguished from the abruptly ter- 
minated, stifled sound of the mates proper. Both views harmonise 
when, as is here done, the consonants in class 2, as rustUng, are made 
the transition step between mutes and semi-vowels. 

IL A greater variety of classes results when we distinguish the 
consonants with reference to the different kinds and modifications of 
their sound, 

(1) Hardy thin , (tenues, exiles), (a) in the strong articulation 
which sharply terminates the sound — the tenues in a strict sense, k, 
t, p; (b) in the weak, blunt articulation, the blunt consonants (obtu- 
sae) g y d, b f attended in pronunciation with a scarcely perceptible 
hum, as if united with a nasal tone (almost like ng, nd, mb) which 
is most clearly heard among the French, English, and also many 
North Germans. 

(2) Softy fuU, when the air is suffered to pass between the lightly 
closed organs, hence commonly called (with reference to their form- 
ation from the tenues) aspirates , (breathed upon, adspiratae). 

(a) Gliding , smooth, when the air slips smoothly between the or- 
gans now scarcely in a state of contact, and half extinguishes again 
the sound which is on the point of being formed. Between the root 
of the tongue and the curtain of the palate, a light gurgling, some- 
times rough (cum rasura gulae) like the oriental 2 (£) sometimes 

soft, gh (g, like the German g after obscure vowels, e. g. schlagen, 

schlugen, fiogen\ between the back of the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth, the still more soft, almost melting gh, (like the German g after 
dear vowels, e. g. mogen , gegen, fliegen, sch&igen ) with which j, the 
consonant echo of t, coincides : between the tip of the tongue and 
the upper teeth, the stammering dh (like the Eng. th in Man, that, 
and the d between vowels in Low German popular dialects, e. g. 
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bat take tlnw ijipanoM fint i* Ik htv, derived luaguugtt, er m 
the later period* of the imcimt, through » gr o w ing ttudancy to — j. 
biletioa and the breaking doom (qailerhueg, enhirrielnm). reepee> 
tfouly, of the Ungual end pehdel aooncU. 

(4) Flaming (liqoidue), the rmmWmg l> end the n flmj or temping r. 

(5) Smotkertd retonencee through the note (neteke), ng, % i*. 

A SynopoM of thi* rlenifteerion it given in the following 

TABLE. 

Soendiaf the — Petele — Boot of mwrth. 


Herd 


! 


Thin (tenues) 

Blunt (obtaeee) 


k 

f 


{ Gliding (lenes) **(c) 

'§. C, 

Bottling (atrepentes) J n(£) 
Hissing (sibilantes) 


Flowing (liquidae) 
Smothered (nasales) 



rumbling 1 
»g 


Tip of tongue, 
t 
d 

jdh 

« th 


Teeth. 


Lipe. 


P 

b 


9 bh(v) 
I ph(f) 


( whistling s 
\ whizsing % 
r rolling 


m 


I Voiceless 
r (mutae) 


> Semirocal. 


fi. According to the conditions abend? adduced as determining the 
voieeianness or amteMss of the consonants, L e» the degrees of their 
destitution of the vowel sound, we may also graduate the fixedness or 
csrpsrsitg (body) of the consonants,— a distinction of the utmost im- 
portance to grammar. The distinction which we have noticed be- 
tween vowels and consonants in general, as flowing (movable) and 
flxed (stationary), 1 repeats itself again within the region of the conao- 

1 This distinction coincides physiologically with that of the light and thadaw. 
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mute, in ever diminishing circles, and with softened shades of differ- 
ence. First there is the division into motes as more fixed and cfistant 
from the vowel sound, and the semivowels which lie nearer to it. 
Among the mutes again we observe a distinction in point of fixedness 
between the hard (tenues) and the soft (apart from that founded on 
the hard and weak articulation). Among the hard mutes, once more, 
the labials (the outer) appear more fixed than the gutturals and linguals 
(the inner); and of these, finally, the former more so than the latter. 
So, likewise, among the semivowels, there is no lack of antitheses 
and gradations in respect of fixedness. The sibilants (nearly related 
to the linguals) are more fixed than the liquids, and among these r is 
more so than 2, and m than n and ng. In this way the vowels and 
consonants in their contrasts and gradations, might be represented 
somewhat as in the following scheme : 


Consonants. 
Fixed, Obscure. 


Vowels. 
Flowing, Clear. 


More fixed, voiceless. 


Most fixed or hard. 

Soft. 

Exterior. Interior. 


p k t 

ph ch th 

b g d 

bh(v)gh(j)dh 


More flowing, 
Semivocal. 


S 


I Consonant Purer gutt’l 
loral vowels. vowel. 


u i 


a 


r 1 m | n(ng) 


z 


6. Grammatical and historical relation of the consonants . Those 
which, as physiologically the most fixed, constitute the germ of the 
consonant system, viz. the hard (tenues) p, 1c> t; b, g, d, are also in a 
grammatical and historical view the most original and characteristic f 
the proper types or representatives of this element of speech,— while 
the liquids r, 2, m, n, which fluctuate between these and the vowels* 


die dear and obscure, which was introduced above. Matter, in proportion as it is 
fixed, or thickly compressed, is impervious to the rays of light, while the looser 
and more flowing, so much the more transparent Is it and clear. But what the 
outward material world is to the rays of light, that are the functions of the vocal 
organs and the resultant sounds to the voice— rays issuing from the throat in 
speech; these the penetrating, illuminating principle, those the impermeable, 
dark matter. The stronger, more substantial, more fixed the latter, the less 
can the tones of the throat sound through ; the looser and more flowing, the 
louder the tones, the more transparent as it were and clear. The analogy be* 
tween the rays of light and the tone-rays (both having the air as their medium) 
and their modes of operation, is so close that in all languages the department of 
sound borrows its expression from that of light 

Vol. Vm. No. 32. 68 
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play a more subordinate part serving to accompany and harmonise 
the two dements. This primitive material of the consonants has 
gradually developed itself by means of a twofold softening process, 
via. first by Aspiration through which the soft motes (adspiratae), and 
secondly by Auibilation through which the sibilants are produced. 

(1) Of Aspiration. It is evident that the dry and hard nature of 
those tenues most, in the bosom of words, be gradually softened, by 
contact with the vowels, through the influence of the breathing winch 
accompanies the latter. And this softening influence of the breath 
manifests itself in two ways, according as the consonant is a fined 
sound, after a vowel, or a medial sound, between two vowels. In the 
Jiret case, since the breath can stream forth, thus gaming greater 
strength, there arises a etrong rustling, echoing sound, which natu- 
rally appears most distinct in the ease of the etrong tenues, where the 
breath most force its way between the organs with some violence 
(kh [eh], th, ph [/]). Hence special signs were appropriated to 
these in the Greek alphabet (9, %, d) and xor a£oy?v the name of 
aspirates (the weak tenues 0, y, t, whose aspiration is less distinct, 
hence called mediae , being restricted meanwhile to a single character, 
for both the thin and the aspirated sounds) ; while in Hebrew and 
Syriac, 1 the aspiration of either kind is more properly regarded as a 
grammatical modification of the thin pronunciation, and the difference 
accordingly indicated by a mere diacritic point. — In the second case, 
where the breath of the preceding vowel cannot stream on but is 
weakened by the following one and as it were blown away upon it, a 
light, vanishing sound is produced, ef a nature eminently appropriate 
to the weak tennes (gh, dh, bh), since the strong incline to maintain 
their aspiration in spite of the mitigating influence of the following 
vowel. 

(2) By Auibikaion, which is nearly related to aspiration, or may 
rather be regarded as a further extension of the same, the interior 
primitive consonants are drawn out in another way, to a more limited 
extent. As we have already seen that in aspiration, the articulation 


* In those languages aspiration appears still In hi original, purely grammatical 
character, its dependence on a preceding vowel ; hence only in a medial or final, 
never an initial sound or after a consonant But already in the Arabic and other 
Semitish dialects, and still more in the Japhetbh tongues it has become inde- 
pendent, appearing indifferently in an initial, medial or final sound, appropriat- 
ing to itself a special sign, and supplanting to some extent the old thin sound. 
Yid. the author’s Kritik of Ewald’a Heb. Gramm, in die Hermes, XIX L S- 
11, IS. 
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which employs the broad surface, inclines to thrust itself forward a 
little (the rough gutturals into the roof of the mouth, the linguals 
constantly into the region of the upper teeth), so by assibilation, all 
the articulations of the tongue are pushed forward from the bade part 
of the mouth into the region of the teeth ; so that from linguals, pala- 
tals and gutturals, sibilants are formed. This tendency manifests 
itselfj as a general remark, later than aspiration, but once commenced 
constantly extends its influence ; and the later periods of language, 
accordingly, are distinguished by the prevalence of sibilants and the 
narrowness and deficiency of the lingual and guttural classes. The 
Unguals are matt easily and earliest assibilated (lying as they do so 
near the teeth that mere aspiration gives them a degree of Bibilance, 
only smothered by the still existing contact of the tongue and 
Seeth), and pass over into smooth or sharp sibilants — t into strong «, 
also into ts (Germ, and It&l. z) ; d into weak s (z), and the oriental 
& finally into at. This transformation took place so early that it lies 
back of all our alphabetic monuments ; since we have already in the 
oldest Semitish mode of writing four sibilant sounds denoted,— a 
weak, Zain, two strong, Samech and Schin, and a very strong (for 
Western organs impossible), Tsadhe. 1 At a later period, however, 
the palatals and gutturals also come under the power of assibilation 
and pass over into crushed sibilants ; partly into simple , ech (in a 
double category), partly into compound , tech, deck (viz. the weak te- 
nues g, ghjj into the weak sch or dsch, the strong k, ch into the strong 
sek, tsch)y now only before certain vowels, and now everywhere. 
This change does not appear in the old Semitish alphabet, but in the 
Arab, and Pers. (here only in the case of g) we find it, in the 
Sanskrit mode of writing which is likewise very old (here forming a 
complete series of what are called palatal sounds), and, among the 
modem languages, more especially in those of Roman origin. It 
probably began with the soft palatals and gradually drew the guttu- 
rals also, which are stronger and stand farther back, under its influ- 
ence. — If, finally, the sibilant seems here to be mingled with a lin- 
gual sound, the reason of this is to be found in the near relation 
between the guttural (palatal) and lingual system, by virtue of which, 
sounds of the former class commonly, even without assibilation, be- 
come attenuated into linguals, and conversely (although we hold the 

1 Since aspiration, as before remarked, is not ye t denoted here by a special 
letter, but first by the far later diacritic points, we might hence conclude that this 
kind of assibilation was still earlier than aspiration — unless perhaps the greater 
phonetical distinctness of these sounds occasioned the difference. 
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other to be the more original and p covalent proems), the latter are 
thickened into the fomer. 1 

The more fixed and regularly graduated mates pash themselves 
forward in the softening process, in the series of their res pec ti v e 
.classes, while the more movable and unolaasified liquids, f, m, a, r, 
experience individual changes in a mare independent way. Still, a 
mitigating proem may beta also easily be traced. These fall, as we 
Jiave seen, into two classes: these which are fo rmed within the 
mouth by a loose and unsteady articulation of the tongue, (Ungual 
liquids, as we might call them), r, ly and those which with a complete 
closing of the organs of the mouth, stream forth through the nose 
.(nasal liquids), m, n, ng* In the former class, r is the earlier sound, 
from which proceeds l by softening and relaxation* Hence, then® 
who cannot pronoun©® the r, (not merely children and stammerer^ 
but even whole nations, as is known to be the case with the Chinese), 
substitute / in its place, and hence also in aU languages, the frequent 
transition of r into l 1 (and also by exception the reverse). The sec- 
ond class are grammatically considered only a mngk sound, which 
•takes the form, according to ike organ of the following ante, before 
a labial of m, before a lingual of n, before a palatal of ng, and is 
thus subject to constant mutation* So for, however, as these remain 
three distinct sounds, independent and unaffected by the mutes, m as 
a labial nasal, is the most substantial among them, and of the earliest 
origin. It is frequently attenuated, especially as a final sound, into 
n, 4 then sinks into a mere guttural resonance, ng, (the Nunnation of 
the Arabians, Anus warm of the Indians, nasillement of die French 


1 On this twofold increase sad development of the consonant system , rid. the 
author’s Treatise fiber die hebciische Lautsystem in the Hermes, XXU L 8. 
10—12, 15, 16. 

2 Ewald Hebr. Gramm. { 31. S. 64. Comp. Grimm, 1. 122, 386, 581. Schnei- 
der, Lat Elementarlehre I. 209. Bockh in the Stndien 4, 384. Femow, ItaL 
Gram. 8. 59. [8ee for further statements on the changes referred to in this and 
the following notes, the articles on the several letters in Freund’s lat Worter- 
buch, and Ltd. and Soottk Lex.] 

1 Comp, the Euphonic rules in Sanskrit in Bopp, Lefarg. f 15, 24 ff; in the 
Greek, Buttmann’t aosfuhr. Gramm, $ 25; in German, Grimm, L 100, 536 ; in 
Latin Schneider, 1. 309, 13, 315 ff. 

* Thus the final m in Hebrew particles and flexion endings has passed over in 
the Arab., Aram, and other later cultivated dialerts for the most pert into a, — 
Ewald, Heb. Gramm. $ 34 ; the Sanskrit and Latin m in flexion-endings is thin- 
ned down to » in Greek; so likewise in the middle and new High German.— 
Grimm, 1. 386. 
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and of the South Germans, the stroked vowel of the Lettish, 1 ), and 
so, finally, falls away altogether. 1 

In this manner, therefore, through the tendency to a softer form, 
the consonants of both kinds, mutes and liquids, are, within their 
respective circles, in a state of constant transition and change. We 
might naturally expect that transitions would take place also from 
one province to the other , and particularly in accordance with the di- 
rection hitherto noticed, from that of the mutes to the liquids . And 
the mutes do actually, as we have seen, pass over through assibilation 
into the class of semivowels, to which the liquids belong. Still, the 
sibilants, though forming one class with the liquids phonetically, ad- 
here, in general, in a grammatical and historical respect, to the lin- 
gual letters from which they sprang ; so that there even remains yet 
a sort of chasm between the province of the liquids and that of the 
mutes. At the same time, points of contact and transitions are not 
wholly wanting. Thus there is a twofold, narrow indeed, but some- 
what practicable, path, which leads, especially in the Latin and old 
German, partly from the linguals, but chiefly from the simple sibi- 
lants s, z, to r, (which is likewise formed with the tip of the tongue, 
and stands physiologically very near them). In these languages, the 
older s standing in the middle or at the end of syllables, (and so weak- 
ened by contact with a preceding vowel, hence in the former case 
passing actually over, in the Gothic, into z), is very commonly 
changed, in the later periods, into r, e. g. Furius instead of Fusius , 
dirimo instead of disimo , oris pluris from os, plus ; old German, ror, 
ora, h 5ry an, mer , mir, from Gothic raus , hausjan, auso , mats, mis * 
In Latin, again, sometimes d passes into r, as meridies, from medius 
dies* and in some of the German vulgar dialects, t and d in the mid- 
dle of a word first into dh, then into r, e. g. lower Hessian rere (Eng. 
ready), upper Hessian Vdrer, Brtirer, Werrer , for Voter, Bruder , 
Wetter, (properly Vadher, etc). In the bosom of these languages, 
transitions of the linguals, also, take place, especially of d into l 

1 Here belongs also the so called mytadm of the Latin m, vid. Schneider, 
I 301 ff. Bockh ubi sup. 387 ; whence the familiar mode of writing in MSS. 
multu for multum, and the like. 

* On the mytacism which especially belongs here, ( the resolution of m into n be- 
fore vowels), vid. preceding note. The apocope and syncope of the n is veiy com- 
mon, as is known, in all languages, — certainly effected, however, everywhere 
through the above-mentioned nasal resonance — particularly where a general 
historical relation appears, as between the Greek ending wv and the Lat. o. 
Schneider, IL 497. 

a Schneider, L 342 f. Grimm, 1. 63, 121. * Schneider, L 257 f. 

68 * 
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(likewise a lingual liquid, and probably through r as an intemediate 
step), e. g. &ucpv into lackryma, Otosaiw into Ulysses, olfaeio , com- 
pared with odor , Goth* vadtjjus into JFofl (La*. vallum)* 1 The same 
perhaps, may be noticed in the Semitish languages. 9 Finally, the 
labials, p, h, are found passing over into the liquid m, belonging to 
the same organ ; in the Semitish languages, e. g. Din and oin, qn 
and CM,* in Greek and Lat, e. g. promulgate for vulgare, psjla — 
firjXoj (balare), in Gerxm, schwalme for schwalbe.* Other examples, 
as LXX. Aspea for n:nb , aspeog for atfirog (from ae^a), eommts 
from imrog, damnum from danaep, Bamberg for Babenberg , Stimm 
from Stibna, belong to assimilation. 

As we have thus seen certain transitions of the finer mutes into 
liquids, so again, the liquids, in which the consonant sound has readied 
the utmost limit of fluidity and fineness, sometimes pass over into the 
province of the vowels ; much more rarely, however, since the sepa- 
ration between consonant and vowel is quite too important to be 
easily overstepped. The semi-vocal nature of r and l appears most 
dearly in the Sanskrit, by the formation of two proper vowels, n 
and Iri. In the modern European languages, they sometimes resolve 
themselves into u and t ; in French and Dutch, namely, oZ, ol, into 
au, ou; in ItaL l between a mute and a vowel, into t, e. g-fore, chi- 
are, from floe, clavis ? in Norweg., or into oi, e. g. hoin> coin, instead 
of horn, com .• And as Z, r, resolve themselves into u, i, so, again, 
does n sometimes into the throat vowel cl Thus in the Suabian vul- 
gar dialect, after long vowels, e. g. nu», dti% grti*, rie*da, instead of 
uim, thuny griin , zehnten ; since, however, this counterfeit a is univer- 
sally a favorite resonance (a sort of Pattahh furtive) after long vow- 
els, we ought perhaps to consider the n as apocopated here, or rather 
resolved into that nasal tone so agreeable as a final sound to the 
South Germans and the French, which, no longer representing a 
proper consonant sound, approximates to the vowel a. This trans- 
formation of the n into a, is more extensively and distinctly witnessed 
in the Greek, not merely in the hard, and for Greeks impossible, po- 
sition between the two consonants, in 3 plur. perf. pass, as retya- 


1 Schneider, I. 255 f. Grimm, I. 66. * Ewald, Heb. Gramm., S. 36 f. 

9 Gesenius, Lchrg., $ 32, 1. Ewald ubi sup. 4 Schneider, 1.315. Grimm, II. 193. 

6 Strictly perhaps j, as the i is sounded before vowels, and then it coincides with 
the r in many words between a and o or io, e. g. Gennaio, caprajo, notajo, for Gen- 
nan), capraro } notario, and with the French pronunciation of the ending a«7, « 7 , 
tile, etc., as a;\ «/, if. 

• Grimm, 1. 570. Comp. 580, 581. 
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nmm$t if# ctyatag for i&tycutmtg, if&aytrag, but also in the soft 
Ionic dialect, consistently with its known fondness for the prevalence 
of vowels, in a simple position with r after vowels, e. g. nmctvatag, 
xtxXtcnag, fTv&oicoro, xsyoJUkrro, n&immg, and even iftovXiecro, 17/tc- 
rag, (instead of ipwXorro, lyaorag). Here belong also, perhaps, the 
oastomary forms of the 8 pi. pres. ifa'dat, 8i Bodat, u&idat, etc. (from 
arrog, orrog, orrog, etc.), if we can assume that the a was originally 
short, and has been lengthened only by a misapprehension of its 
character. Still more prevalent is this use of a for n, in the flexion 
endings, vr, yr, eiv, etc^ e. g. in ace. Bing. 8 decl. tyOvo, tydva, pout, 
tvyea, etc., Ionic for vrfiw, fiovt, tvyvf, etc^ naXytoa, (ujlycoa, 

compared with -oov, Beonore a, with -ip ; again in plup. Ionic, 
for impf. hifoa for iri&rp, ia and t/a for ijv, jjia for ijett, and 
the like. One feels the more tempted to reckon these latter phenom- 
ena, with Buttmann, with those of the former kind, and recognize 
throughout the Ionic inclination to resolve n into a, since such a re- 
solution, effected as above mentioned through the resonance ng, is 
precisely appropriate to the final sound. But it must not be over- 
looked here, that these variations are connected with that widely per- 
vading, and as yet imperfectly investigated mutation of the flexion 
endings, v and a, partly in the formation of the accusative, partly in 
the flexion of verbs (especially in the historical tenses) when the a 
rests not on a mere volatilization of the n, but, as appears from a 
comparison of the Sanskrit and other affiliated languages, on the apo- 
cope of an earlier final m, from which the ending n has sprung. So 
that the a may have thus been originally no more than the tmion - 
vowel to connect the ending m with roots ending in a consonant, while 
those ending in a vowel, append immediately the n into which m has 
dwindled. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

THE TOUE IMPORT OF '%rr\ ^3 IN PS. 22: 17, COMMONLY 

TRANSLATED, “THEY PIERCED MY HANDS AND MY FEET” 

By Rev. Robert W. Landis, Hillsdale, N. Y. 1 

The question as to the true import of this passage, has for a 
thousand years past furnished a theme for contention between the 
Synagogue and the Christian Church ; the former insisting that 
is compounded of the prefix 3 and l 'nN a lion ; and that the phrase 
simply means “as a lion my hands and my feet? while the latter 
maintains that the word should be read not as a noun but as a verb ; 
and that the phrase should be rendered, “ They pierced my hands and 
my feet” A popular and excellent expositor, has lately in his work 
on the Psalms, afforded some countenance to the Jewish interpreta- 
tion ; and as the importance of the theme will be readily conceded, 
we have concluded to devote a few pages to a review of the question. 

The expositor to whom we refer, it is almost needless to say, is the 
Rev. Joseph Addison Alexander, to whom the sacred literature of our 
country owes obligations which are neither trivial nor few. In com- 
mon with many we feel gratefully indebted to this gentleman for the ex- 
egetical works with which he has already favored the Christian world ; 
and though we decidedly dissent from his conclusions in relation to 
the passage before us, it is not without diffidence that we venture 
thus to call them in question ; being assured of the scrupulous care 
with which his conclusions generally in this his favorite department 
of theological science, are considered and reviewed before being sub- 
mitted to the public. We are, however, fully convinced that the 
exposition of the passage referred to is erroneous, and that it is cal- 
culated to do serious injury in more ways than one to the cause of 
truth ; and so thinking and feeling, we shall endeavor with all the 
frankness which Dr. Alexander himself would observe in a similar 
case, to state the reasons which appear to us to justify this conviction. 

That the matter may, however, be fully understood by all our rea- 
ders , we shall here extract from the work of Dr. Alexander, the 
peonage to which we refer. After translating the whole verse in 

1 The following Article was prepored for the Biblical Repository, and should 
have been inserted at an earlier day. — Eos. 
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consistency with the common version of it by evangelical Christians, 
he proceeds as follows in relation to the danse referred to : 

“ The last clause, as above translated, contains a striking reference to our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, which some have striven to expunge by denying that 
the ancients nailed the feet as well as the hands to the cross. But although 
there is a singular absence of explicit declaration on the subject, both in the 
classical and sacred writers, the old opinion that the feet were pierced may 
be considered as completely verified by modem investigation and discussion. 
So far, therefore, as the question of usage is concerned, we can have no diffi- 
culty in referring the clause to our Saviour’s crucifixion, and regarding it as 
one of those remarkable coincidences, some of which have been already no- 
ticed, all designed and actually tending to identify our Lord as the most 
prominent subject of prophecy. It is very remarkable, however, that no 
citation or application of the clause occurs in any of the Gospels. It is also 
worthy of remark that the clause, thus explained, although highly appro- 
priate to one part of our Saviour’s passion, is, unlike the rest of the descrip- 
tion, hardly applicable, even in a figurative sense, to the case of any other 
sufferer. Even supposing the emential idea to be merely that of wounds ok 
dieted on the body, it seems strange that it should be expvesmd in the spe- 
cific and unusual form of piercing die hands and the feet On further 
inspection it appears that, in order to obtain this meaning, we most either 
change the text OHtCg or for or assume a plural form so rare 

that some grammarians deny its existence altogether for and 

an equally rare form of the participle for and a meaning of 

the verb itself which nowhere else occurs, but must be borrowed from a cog- 
nate root (-^5 for i-pv5) ; an accumulation of grammatical and lexicogra- 
phical anomalies, whicli cannot be assumed without the strongest exegetical 
necessity, and this can exist only if the words admit of no other explanation 
more in accordance with analogy and usage. Now the very same farm m 
Fs. 88: 18, is unquestionably used to mean Jibs ike lion, and a slight modifi- 
cation of the same in Numb. 34: 9. Ezek. 33: 26 , like a lion. This idea 
would be here the mote appropriate because the Psalm abounds in such allu- 
sions, and because the lion is expressly mentioned both before and afterwards. 
See above, v. 14 (18), and below, v. 33 (21). The sense would then be 
‘ they surround my hands and my feet, as they would a lion,* or, ‘ as a lion 
would,’ i. e. with the strength and fierceness of a lion. The hands and feet 
may be mentioned as the parts used in defence and flight That the men- 
tion of these parts after all, in connection with the bon is not altogether 
natural, cannot fiuriy be denied, and this objection should have all the weight 
to which it is entitled. But whether it can outweigh the grammatical diffi- 
culties that attend the other construction, is a serious question, which ought 
not to be embarrassed by any supposed conflict with New Testament au- 
thority, since no citation of the clause occurs there. It may even be possible 
to reconcile the two interpretations by supplying a verb and giving 
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iti otual meaning. ‘lake a Hon (they have wounded) my hands and my 
feet 9 Hie point of comparison would then be the infection of afaarp wounds 
in thoee parti of the body, aa idea common to the habits of the Hon and to 
fee usages of cradfimon. 9 * See in loco, pp. 184, 185. 

Such are Dr. Alexander’s annotations touching the danse referred 
to. But, before entering upon the discussion of the main question, 
we shall here offer a remark or two upon several topics raised in this 
exposit i on, bat which have not an immediate connection with the point 
mainly at issue. 

That there is in the sacred writers an absence of explicit decla- 
ration on the subject of the piercing of the feet in crucifixion, may, 
perhaps, be admitted ; bat by no means can it be admitted that there 
is a “singular absenoe ” of such allusions ; for this woold imply that 
there existed a demand for sach “ explicit declaration’ 9 in the New 
Testament, which is by no means the fact Whatever the custom 
in crucifying might have been, it was universally known in the time 
of Christ, and for centuries afterwards. Nor is k easy to imagine 
what occasion could exist, under such circumstances, that should re- 
quire of the sacred writers, the “ explicit declaration * r efe rre d to. 
The fact, however, that he was thus pierced, is sufficiently re fe rred 
to and implied. For example, in Matt 27: 85, 86, we have precisely 
the occurrences which are mentioned in Ps. 22: 17-19, “They cruci- 
fied him,” (that is, agreeably to the usages of crucifixion as then 
universally known, they pierced his hands and feet by nailing them 
to the cross,) “ and parted his garments,” etc. Then in Luke 24: 89, 
40, the same idea is most forcibly implied in Christ’s words to his 
disciples, “ Behold my hands and my feet that it is I myself:” tders 
was fwu tuu sops aodas pov, on avroe fyw sips. It was by 

the marks which were visible m his hands and feet, therefore, that 
the disciples were to learn that he who then stood before them, was 
he who had been crucified. 

As to the absence of such declaration in the classics, nothing need 
he here said, (though the reader, if disposed, may consult Plautus. 
MoetelL Act IL 1, 18). The expressions on the subject, in both the 
Greek and Latin fathers, (while crucifixion was yet practised) can 
leave no room for doubt on the subject Justin Martyr says, “As 
they therefore did crucify Him, they pierced through his hands and 
feet, by driving nails through them.” TertuQian (Adv. Marc. ill. 
19,) expressly affirms also that the nailing of the feet as well as the 
hands, belonged to the peculiar severity of this mode of punishment : 
quae propria est atroria cruris. He makes this remark in his ex- 
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planation of Pa. 22: 17, which he has just quoted. So too say all 
the fathers when they have occasion to refer to the matter. And 
can it be conceived that such an expression as that of Justin, or this 
of Tertullian would have ever been made thus openly, at the very 
time when this mode of executing was still practised, and yet the 
declaration be false, and remain uncontradicted ? It is needless, how- 
ever, to dwell upon this matter. No one will doubt that the recent, 
thorough investigations of this subject, have settled the question that 
the feet as well as the hands were pierced in crucifixion ; and if so, 
every mention in the N. Testament of the fact that Christ was cru- 
cified, (and how frequently is it mentioned !) is a declaration of the 
fact that his hands and feet were pierced. And how Dr. A. could 
suppose that there need be, under such circumstances any more ex* 
plicit declaration on the subject, is unaccountable. Nor should we 
have devoted so much space to this point, were it not for the strong 
and repeated efforts made by Dr. A. to employ this alleged absence 
of “ explicit declaration,” to sustain his criticism. 

Dr. Alexander also considers it very remarkable that no citation or 
application of the clause occurs in any of the Gospels. But admitting 
it to be even so, what is there peculiarly remarkable herein ? Is it 
not equally remarkable that Gen. 49: 10, and Dan. 9: 27, and other 
passages are not quoted and applied ? There can be no doubt that 
all such passages were adduced by the apostles in their disputes with 
the Jews, and that they were among those with which Apollo* 
“ mightily convinced” them, and by which they were “ confounded” 
by Paul ; but why they should have been formally quoted and ap- 
plied in the New Testament does not appear. 

A third point raised in the foregoing exposition by Dr. A*, and 
obviously for the purpose of preparing the reader’s mind to abandon 
the commonly received view of the passage, is, that “ Even supposing 
the essential idea to be merely that of wounds inflicted on the body, 
it seems strange that it should be expressed in the specific and unu- 
sual form of piercing the hands and feet.” But wherein is this as- 
serted strangeness f If the psalm be indeed Messianic, (Dr. A. stren- 
uously maintains that it is,) the sufferings which it narrates are of 
course to be referred to the Messiah. Now, were not the hands and 
feet of Christ pierced ? and is not the clause in question (as com- 
monly explained,) a prophetic statement of the fact ? If the wounds 
which he received were mentioned at all, why should they not be 
correctly mentioned ? The strangeness appears to be on the other 
side, and in supposing that they could have been mentioned in some 
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other way. 1 But Dr. A. completely sets aside the force of this pro* 
sumption, by conceding at the close of his exposition (as quoted 
above,) that “ It may be even possible to reconcile the two interpre- 
tations by supplying a verb and giving its usual meaning. 

• Like the lion (they have wounded) my hands and my feet’ M As 
to the possibility here referred to, it is somewhat problematical, to 
say the least; but the reader will perceive from this passage that it 
may not after all, therefore, be very “ strange that it should be ex- 
pressed in the specific and unusual form of piercing the hands and 
the feet." But let us proceed to the main question. 

Dr. Alexander remarks, "That in order to obtain this meaning; 
(‘they pierced my hands and my feet,’) we must either change the 
text, (*nK3 or for n nfiO), or assume a plural form so rare, that 
some grammarians deny its existence altogether, for 0^3), 

and an equally rare form of the participle (Dances for IP"i3), and a 
meaning of the verb itself which no where else occurs, but must be 
borrowed from a cognate root (-^3 fbr rn3) : an accumulation of 
grammatical and lexicographical anomalies which cannot be assumed 
without,” etc. This representation presents the full strength of the 
position assumed by Dr. A. The remarks which follow in his ex- 
position, and which are designed to show that the version for which 
he thus contends, is susceptible of being justified on other than exe- 
gedcal grounds, will be noticed hereafter. 

And first, As to the change of the text. This consideration is 
placed by Dr. A., in the front of his array of argument, with much 
skill ; for if it be even so that the words of the Holy Spirit must be 
changed, before we can obtain the version of the passage which is 
commonly given, Dr. A. may well expect to carry with him the piety 
and intelligence of at least the American public, in favor of the ver- 
sion which he proposes. The idea of rudely changing the sacred 
text, in order to sustain a theory, or a statement, is not to be tolerated 
for a moment by the evangelical churches in this land. And it is 
easy to imagine how the ideas of Unitarian and Rationalistic rash- 
ness and hardihood, must rise up and fiit before the mental vision of 
his readers, awakening, too, the corresponding ideas of indignation 
at the audacity which would venture for any reason whatever to mu- 
tilate the inspired record of the Holy Spirit But should it turn out 

1 It has been said of J. 8. Sender that he was not content with knowing what 
other people knew, but that he must know it in a different wsy from what they did. 
This might be easily accomplished, if the supposition mentioned above could bo 
realised* 
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that there now is, and has been for a thousand years past, (founded, 
too, on the best of reasons), a dispute as to what the text really is, 
(that is, whether it be or and that there are strong, if 

not invincible, reasons for believing that what is now called the text , 
(or Kethibh ), is really and properly not the text, as originally writ- 
ten ; and should it appear, moreover, that in other instances Dr. A. 
does not at all hesitate to change the Kethibh for the Keri, (or the 
textual reading for that which is in the margin), and that he has 
made such changes in other places, without a tithe of the reasons 
which imperiously demand it here ; we may be permitted to indulge 
our surprise that he should lay such stress upon a matter of so little 
consequence. 

Let us be fairly understood here. We are gratified with the ex- 
pression of that high regard which Dr. A. undoubtedly feels for the 
received text. That it ought never to be departed from, unless when 
the best and most conclusive reasons require and justify such a pro- 
cedure, is too evident to need illustration ; and Lowth and others have 
done serious injury to the cause of truth and righteousness, by their 
rash and conjectural emendations. Our objection is not therefore to 
Dr. Alexander’s high regard for the Kethibh itself, but to his implied 
intimation, that there is no sufficient reason here for the substitution 
of for ''nits, and also to his want of consistency in not allow- 
ing this avowed reverence for the Kethibh to operate uniformly. For 
why should he with such apparent zeal require a strict adherence to 
the text, in an instance where its accuracy is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely doubtful ; and yet in many places where there is compara- 
tively nothing of importance to the Christian church involved in the 
matter, depart from that very text without even an expression of 
regret or of doubt as to the correctness of the procedure ? And not 
only so, but he repeatedly avers that the Kethibh should be corrected 
from the Masora and ancient versions, and in cases, too, where there 
appears not to be a tithe of the sufficient reasons for such a proce- 
dure, which are found to exist in behalf of the change referred to in 
Ps. 22: 17. See for example, Dr. Alexander’s Exposition of Isaiah 
9: 2, where, without the least hesitation, he omits the negative parti- 
cle in his translation of the passage, and in his notes, justifies the omis- 
sion. He renders the passage, “ Thou hast increased its joy,” ex- 
punging from the Kethibh the particle , and substituting in lieu 
thereof, ib , and then coolly remarking that it is best so “ to read it 
with the Masora, several ancient versions, Gesenius, De Wette, and 
Knobel ; ” and also that “ the same emendation is required by the con* 
Vol. Yin. No. 82. 69 
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tort in several other places, e. g. ch. 49: 5* 63: 5.” See, ts loco, p, 
166. Now, all we ask of Dr. A., or of anj other critic, is that these 
considerations should be permitted to operate also in the case under 
discussion. The import of Psalm 22: 17, would never thereafter be 
questioned by them. 

We have likewise another instance of the kind in Dr. Alexanders 
Annotations on Ps. 16: 10, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hefl, 
neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see torruptkm.” The Ketk- 
ibh here is ones, and the Am, keif one; and 

yet he hesitates not to reject or “change* the text for the marginal 
reading, 1 and that, too, against the decision of BoeenmtiHer, De 
Wette, Gesenius, Bruns, Stange, Fischer, etc. 

Now we again say that these principles of criticism ought not to be 
objected to ; for the Keri is in these places doubtless the true reading. 
Bat we do object to the refusal of Dr. A. to apply the same princi- 
ples to the case before ns. We do object to his varying his ground 
as he does in relation to Ps. 22: 17 ; and so giving the authority of 
his distinguished and well-earned reputation to justify the cavife of 
Jews and Rationalists, in a matter of the highest interest to the church. 
For the distinguishing viewB of these gentlemen Dr. A. has obviously 
not much sympathy. But we regret that he should have departed 
from the principles upon which he expounded Is. fk 2, just where 
they applied more strongly than to that passage itself ; and just where 
a question of the utmost importance was in dispute between the church 
of Christ, and the Jewish and Rationalistic schools. 


1 In relation to this subject, Hengstenberg remarks that u the plural here most 
have been extremely welcome to the Jews, because it famished them with die 
best means of refuting the Messianic interpretation of the Psalm.” But Dr. 
Alexander remarks, that u the essential difference between the two (readings,) is 
less than it may appear at first sight, since even the singular is collective, and 
includes the whole class of God's chosen and favored ones, of whom Christ it 
the head and representative,” p. 118. This observation appears to be pecnliariy 
unfortunate ; and, if we understand it, contains a concession of more than is 
jdst to the Jews and Rationalists. But is it a fact that God does not suffer his 
“holy ones," (i. c. u his chosen and favored ones,”) to see corruption? It is tine 
in no sense of the terms as here employed, and Dr. A. ought not to have con- 
ceded that the question as to which reading is here adopted, is therefore a ques- 
tion of less importance than evangelical Christians have supposed. Even Fischer 
(Proluss. de Vit. lcxic. N. T. p. 184, seq.) and Stange, (anticrit in Psalm, p. 101), 
who contend for the Kcthibh here, yet admit that it is a phtralis intensions, or 
plural of intensity, having reference otclt to Jesvs Christ. Could this criticism be 
established, it would of course lessen the importance of the question referred 
to ; but how different is the ground of such a procedure as here presented from 
that which is above presented by Dr. Alexander 1 



To return to the point therefore. What is the amount of this ac- 
cusation of changing the tact, which has been put forth with such an 
air of rebuke and seriousness ? If it were an attempt to sustain even 
an unsupported conjecture, Dr. A?s unqualified statement could not 
be stronger than it is. The change is not even necessary in order to 
support the common version of the passage, as we shall see ; but even 
if it were, why hold it up to view as something of sufficient weight 
and importance to counterbalance all the absurdities involved in the 
other rendering which has been proposed? That the word has always, 
until modem times, been read as a verb, we shall prove; and if in 
order to read it so now it were even necessary to change into 
VlStt where would be the ham of doing it, supported as we should 
be by the Masora, and all the ancient versions, the Latin and Greek 
lathers, to say nothing of other authorities which we shall adduce ? 
Has at never been mistaken for a * by the transcribers of the sacred 
text? Have no errors ever been committed, and do none confessedly 
now exist therein ? The letters referred to are so alike in MSS. that 
even an attentive and careful reader does not always distinguish be- 
tween them. As instances in point take Ezra 10: 44, where the text 
reads while the maigin has nttfcj t chick it the true text But 
as in the case before us both readings have been preserved by the 
Jews, while the anomalous reading is now in the text itself and the 
true reading placed in the margin. See also Gen. 8: 17, and 14: 2, 
8, and Ps. 9: 13. And who can doubt that the original reading in 
Hos. 13: 14, was not as it is now, but tint as it was obviously 
read by the Apostle, 1 Cor. 15: 55? Or that in Ezek. 47: 13, has 
been mistaken for Pi?, which is supported by the LXX, the Chaldee, 
14 Ms. and our English version ; or that in the text of 1 Sam. 4: 
13, should be exchanged for the Keri ? These things and many 
others in relation to the Heb. text are known to every one, and why 
must not their influence be permitted to operate in the instance be- 
fore us? 

The remaining anomalies suggested by Dr. A. as standing in the 
way of the common interpretation of this passage, relate merely to 
the question as to the pluml termination, the adscititious ft in , 
and the derivation of that word from its proper root ; all of which 
shall be fully considered hereafter. 

The attempt of Dr. Alexander to justify his preference for reading 
•■WtJD as a noun next claims to be noticed. The remark that the very 
same form in Is. 38: 13 is unquestionably used to mean like the lion, 
and a slight modification of the same in Numb. 24: 9, etc^ strikes us, 
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however, as an instance of something like arbitrary c rf tfeam, or of 
special pleading, arming as it does to leadtlie reader to a definite and 
important conclusion, without making him frilly acquainted with the 
premises. If the most weighty authorities, authorities too which are 
elsewhere often relied on by Dr. A. himself, are of no importance in 
settling a question of Scripture criticism, then may the critic thus 
arbitrarily state his premises, and demand our assent to his condo-' 
skm ; but if they are of weight and importance in such a matter, on 
what principle is it that they are thus to be kept back from the r le w 
of the reader, even where his assent is asked to a conclusion of so 
much importance as the one before us P It ii true that the same 
word is used in Is. 88: 18, and that there it unquestionably means or 
alum. But it is likewise true that the Masora most decidedly declares 
that in this place it is used in a sense entirely different from that 
attached to it m Ps. 22: 17 ; and it is true, moreover, that all ancient 
and modem versions (with exceptions not worth naming) sustain the 
declaration of the Masora. Had the reader no right to know these 
facts in determining a question like the present P The difference be- 
tween the two words is as great as it would be if the reading in ft. 
xxii., was “ He that forbear * to contend is wise f and that in Is. 
xxxviii., “For bears to contend is agreeable to their nature.” 

The next consideration by which Dr. A. would justify the r ending 
of the word in question as a noun, is thus presented: “This idea 
(i. e. as a Hon my hands and my feet,) would be here the more ap- 
propriate because the Psalm abounds in such allusions, and because 
the lion is expressly mentioned both before and afterwards.” This, 
however, fa so far from being certain, that it is impossible to imagine 
what connection there is between such a conclusion and the premises. 
How can the mere fact, that the lion is mentioned in other passages 
which in no way resemble this in their construction, evince that the 
same idea is more appropriate here P Is not the fhir and legitimate 
inference deducible from the facts, (even as stated by Dr. A. himself,) 
that the Hon is not here referred to, because the comparison of a lion 
is employed by the sacred writer, just before, and just after, the text? 
(See v. 14, 22.) And is not the supposition, therefore, that the «mh> 
comparison is here again instituted, harsh and unwarrantable, and not 
to be entertained without the strongest reason P The reader will de- 
cide which presumption is the more natural. And we may, more- 
over, safely challenge the advocates of this interpretation, to point 
out an instance in any classic, where such a comparison is three sev- 
eral times formally instituted and repeated in the course of some 
eight or ten lines. 
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Dr. Alexander eoatinues as fallows : “ The sense would then be : 
* they surround my hands and my feet as they would a lion/ or ‘as a 
lion would/ i. e. with the strength and fierceness of a lion. The 
hands and feet may be mentioned as the parts used in defence and 
flight.” He admits, however, that “ the mention of these parts, after 
all, in connection with the lion, is not altogether natural : ” a just and 
proper admission, as we shall see. But I would here ask, whether 
the change in the text contemplated by this construction, can possibly 
be regarded by Dr. A., as doing less violence to it, than the substi- 
tution of for or than the regarding of fit as epenthetical, 

or the plural as terminating in ^ , or than deriving the meaning of the 
word from a cognate root ? It were idle to say that no change or 
modification is contemplated in the exposition proposed by Dr. A., 
for the simple phrase, “as a lion, my hands and my feet,” expresses 
no idea ; and before anything more can be got out of the phrase, I 
apprehend that something more must be supposed to be connected 
with it. This is practically conceded by Dr. A., and he supposes the 
phrase to be elliptical : “ Tfrey surround my hands and my feet as 
they would surround a lion ” : or, “ as a lion would L” But for what 
reason are we to resort to the supposition of an ellipsis ? Simply on 
account of the “accumulation of grammatical and lexicographical 
anomalies” aforesaid; the force of which reasons, we shall consider 
presently. 

If, then, the phrase under consideration is to be regarded as an 
ellipsis, (as the construction proposed by Dr. A., takes for granted), 
how is the ellipsis to be supplied, or filled out ? This is a question 
of some importance, certainly, and we surely have the right to ex- 
pect a direct and satisfactory answer to it, from those who assume 
that there is an ellipsis. Two methods have already been proposed 
by Dr. A^ to wit : “ They surround my hands and my feet as they 
would surround a lion ; ” and “ they surround my hands and my feet 
as a lion would surround them.” Now there is a prodigious difference 
between these proposed constructions of the passage, as much as there 
would be between the surrounding of a lion by men, and the sur- 
rounding of a man by a lion. Neither of these, however, seem saU 
isfactory to Dr. A., and therefore near the conclusion of his anno- 
tation, he, (after Babbi Coecus of the Chaldee Paraphrase,) proposes 
a third, to wit: “Like the lion (they have wounded) my hands and 
my feet;” and adds, “the point of comparison would then be the 
infliction of sharp wounds in those parts of the body.” Here there 
are no less than three different methods of supplying this imaginary 
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ellipsis : and all, of course, taking for granted that the previous word, 
^B^pn , (they surround me,) is to be understood m the danse re- 
ferred to ; an idea which conflicts with the fact that the Masorttes 
have placed the Athnach under this verb to show that it has no con- 
nection with the following words, and is not to bp joined to them. 

But, let us examine these three methods seriatim. We commence 
with the last. If we mistake not, 'tHC'pn is the preterite in JEpktt, 
from the root ; Hip hi l , to go around, to enclose ; and it is 

evident from its parallelism with ^:*Q3D , in the beginning of the verse, 
that this verb can only mean, to surround. To get from the term the 
sense of piercing , therefore, it must be derived from S)pJ 3 (agree- 
ing in signification with apjj ), which in Hiph . would likewise give 
and with the affix, If this be so, therefore, hcan 

afford Dr. A. but little assistance to suppose that this verb is to be 
understood in the phrase referred to. Its import is simply, tkeg sur- 
round me. And the sense of perforarunt cannot be fairly obtained 
from its proper root, , but only by a far-fetched J. D. Michaelis- 
construction from t]p 3 : a procedure whjch would be rather remark- 
able, after the objection against borrowing a meaning from a cognate 
root as above stated. Another construction of the passage by Dr. 
is, u they surround my hands and my feet as they wonld a lkm : " 
making the accusative. But a fatal objection to this, (to say 

nothing of the repetition of the metaphor referred to above), is, that 
it makes the sufferer, who in v. 7, under a deep sense of misery, com- 
pares himself to a worm, in the same connection, and under the same 
sense of misery, compare himself to a lion : an incongruity not to 
be supposed on any account. But, distinct from this consideration, 
what can be pleaded in favor of the foregoing construction ? It is 
doubtful whether a parallel to such an expression, employed under 
such or similar circumstances by a sufferer, is to be found in the 
whole compass of human language. That a sufferer should say, 
* they surround me as they do a lion,” may be perfectly natural ; but 
that he should specify his hands and feet as being surrounded by his 
persecutors, is as incredible as it is impossible that his hands and feet 
(while forming a part of his body) could be surrounded, without him- 
self having been surrounded at the same time. 

Dr. Alexander evidently felt the force of these and other consid- 
erations which might be mentioned, and has therefore given to the 
reader his choice between this exposition, and the following : u they 
surround my hands and my feet as a lion would surround them.’* 
This alternative of ellipsis reminds us very forcibly of the eels men- 
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tioned by JEs op, who, finding themselves rather uncomfortable in a 
certain cooking utensil, concluded to crawl out of it, but in doing so, 
made their dcbfit upon a bed of burning coals, — for, how a lion 
could surround one’s hands and feet, is certainly a mystery. Gan 
Dr. A. seriously intend to propound this solution with (to say the 
rery least) the incongruities and impossibilities with which it is dog* 
ged, as preferable to the common one ? A lion surround a man’s 
hands and feet ! Gan the imagination conceive such an idea? Can 
it be represented in painting? Can it be realized in any way what- 
ever? If not, can it be proper to assert such a thing as a fact, in an 
exposition of the word of God ? Nothing could be more ludicrous 
than to attempt in any way the development of such an idea. The 
nearest approach to its realization, with which we are acquainted, is 
contained in the following statement, which we remember having 
often heard in childhood, and which we hope may without offence, be 
introduced in this connection. When General Washington was en- 
camped at White Marsh, above the city of Philadelphia, he was in- 
formed on a certain occasion that a soldier of his army had, single- 
handed, captured three of the enemy. The General being delighted 
with such an exhibition of courage, immediately sent for the soldier, 
(a gallant son of Erin), intending, for the encouragement of enter- 
prise in the army, to reward him in some signal manner. Pat im- 
mediately appeared in the presence of the General, who addressed 
him as follows : u You have, sir, succeeded in capturing three of the 
enemy, as I am informed ; and I should be pleased to hear how you 
effected it That a man should capture one, or even two, is not so 
remarkable ; but that one man should make three armed men his 
prisoners, depriving them of their arms, and marching them safely 
into camp, is somewhat surprising. Tell me, therefore, the partic- 
ulars of the adventure.” Pat hereupon bowed very politely, and 
then said, “ Indeed and I had no difficulty in the matter at all, sir ; 
for, may it please your honor, I surrounded them, ” Now, coaid we 
only le&m how he surrounded them, we should perhaps be able to 
form some idea of how a lion could surround a man’s hands and feet. 
We have never learned that any artist has made Pat’s adventure the 
subject of a painting ; but one thing is certain, that if Pat could sur- 
round three men, a lion assuredly could surround one. But surely 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon this subject. 

The phrase, therefore, as it stands, taking '"IBS as a noun, is con- 
fessedly destitute of meaning ; for what does it signify to say, “as a 
Mon my hands and my feet ? ” And a sense must consequently be 
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obtained by supplying something. We have seen how Dr. Alexan- 
der has succeeded in the effort ; and as the Jews likewise contend 
that the word is a noun, it may be proper before we pass on, to notice 
briefly how they have succeeded herein. They admit that the phrase 
as it stands does not make complete sense ; though they hare not yet 
agreed on the question as to what ought to be supplied, or how the 
phrase should be explained. Rabbi Joseph Coecus (as he is called,) 
author of the Chaldee Paraphrase of the Psalms supplies the word 
■proj biting, and connects the phrase with the preceding thus: “ The 
congregation of the malignant surround me ; biting my hands and 
feet as lions.” Rabbi Solomon Jarchi thus explains it : “ As a lion 
the hands of me and the feet of me, that is, as if they were broken 
by the mouth of a lion the sheer absurdity of 'which need not be 
here dwelt upon. Kimchi, and Aben Ezra, that they may avoid 
these incongruities, formally supply nothing, but merely connect the 
phrase with the preceding : “ the congregation of the malignant sur- 
round for me, as a lion my hands and my feet f an interpretation 
which does violence to the text; for David does not say * nD'pn 
they surround for me , but ■'aiD’pn they surround me; and it is cer- 
tainly absurd to say “ they surround for me my hands and my 
feet.” And this exposition moreover as above remarked, is at war 
with the fact, that the Athnach, which is under the verb, makes n 
pause, and announces that the verb itself is not to be connected with 
what follows. It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the preposte- 
rous fable of Kimchi, who to render his exposition probable, says 
that a lion describes a circle with his tail around his prey before he 
devours it ; a fact for the existence of which he drew upon his most 
fertile imagination. It may be found in the margin . 1 Such then are 
the efforts of our Jewish brethren in this same department; and cer- 
tainly Dr. Alexander has made no improvement upon their labors. 

Having thus therefore, as we conceive, evinced the inconclusive- 
ness of the reasons urged by Dr. Alexander in justification of his 
departure from the ordinary interpretation of this passage, we ^ 
next proceed to consider the grounds on which this interpretation 
may be justified. 

1 Whether this famous Rabbi ever wrote a natural history we do not know - 
but tlie following is his account of the lion ; “ Leo in sylva c&uda sua circul um 
describit, quem ferae cum vident, ex eo non audent excedere prae leonis timore 
et metu, et manus, et pedes coiligunt, (that is, the fore feet and hind feet remain 
fixed to the spot,) et in medio cironli praedam suam invonit ho.” This, we pre- 
sume may be called an ex post facto history, designed for the benefit of Ps. 22: 17. 
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The simple point of inquiry is, whether the word in question in 
here to be regarded as a verb or a noon? That it is not a noun, may 
be fairly concluded, from the abortive attempts which have been 
made te construe it as such: for no ingenuity boa ever soooeeded ear 
this supposition to make any tolerable sense of the passage. 

Several methods of determining the question, have been proposed* 
either of which may be maintained without a resort to anything like 
the extremities of solution which are demanded by the presumption 
that the word is a noon. We shall briefly glance at them ; but lei 
not the idea embarrass the reader’s mind* that we are compelled to 
settle the claims of either of these proposed methods, before we can 
avail ourselves of the legitimate inference which they all unite to 
sustain ; for we are not required to do so by any principle of fair 
reasoning; and before our opponents demand it of us, let them first 
settle the question in respect to the filling oat of the ellipsis afore- 
said. We repeat it, therefore, that the simple question in dispute i^ 
whether the word be a verb or a noon. 

The idea of Greener and others, that the word ought to be pointed, 
^ntjpD, is not sustained by any very great authority, and seems at 
variance with the roles of punctuation. It need not therefore be 
here examined. The supposition also that **1413 is a compound word 
from and * 1 * , (which would connect the two significations, “« 
a Hon thmj pierced,”) is a mere unsupported conjecture. There are 
composite forms in the Hebrew, though seldom occurring; but this 
proposed compounding of the two words would make 5 both a servile 
and a radical, at one and the same time : a procedure which would 
eertainly be at war with precedent 

There are, however, weighty reasons for concluding that was 
the original reading of the text ; and the ease with which a 4 may be 
mistaken for a and the foot that in transcribing the Scriptures, 
they have frequently been mistaken one for the other, (as above il- 
lustrated), favors the argument This word is simply the eeriptio 
plena of the verb m3, and the objection of Dr. Alexander to what 
he pronounces the anomalous fit , is scarcely worth dwelling upon ; 
that letter being epenthetical, (as is asserted by Babbies Jacob ben 
Chaiim, and Moses Haddarsan), as when it is added after the Qa- 
. mets, for protracting the sound of a long vowel. See instances of such 
epenthesis, in Hosea 10: 14, Dfitpl , and in Zech. 14: 10, fTOfitm, and 
in Prov. 24: 7, m&fin , and also in Is. 10: 13, Ezek. 9: 8, Joel 2: 6, 
2 Sam. 19: 4, etc., and thus we have ^fitw for mat , and trettbtt for 
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etc. There can be no solid objection, therefore, against tins 
reading, on such ground. 1 

Then, farther: In the Masara textual in Numb. 24: 9, we hare 
the following most decided testimony, to wit: TP 

3*rD, that is, u Asa Hon mg hands and my feet ; for 1 as a Hon,’ which 
is the reading of the margin, the text has it, ‘they pierced.'" Hence, 
when the Masora was written, some ten or twelve centuries ago, the 
word in the text was mm, and *nm was only in the margin. So, 
too, Rabbi Jacob ben Ch&tim, in his Masora Magna says: “In many 
copies of the Scriptures, written with the most scrupulous care, I 
have found mm in the text, and mm only m the margin, — when, 
according to the tradition of our Babbies, the reverse ought to have 
been the fact" Many other eminent men, as we shall have occasion 
to note presently, testify to the same thing in substance. 

Further : mm may be the original reading, as many of the ablest 
grammarians think, who notwithstanding regard it not as a noun but 
verb. The Masora parva gives countenance to the supposition, when 
it states on Numb. 24: 9, that “ mm occurs four times ; twice with 
Qamets on the first syllable, (Pa. 22: 17. Is. 88: 13,) and twice with 
Pattah,” (Numb. 28: 24, and 24: 9) ; which statement taken in con- 
nection with that of the textual Masora above cited, evinces that both 
the readings existed when the Masoras were written. The reader 
will indulge us with a single remark here, before we pass on. We 
ask, therefore, what is the fair inference from the fact that the read- 
ings mm (**13) and mm are found still in MSS. and editions of 
the Heb. text, and confessedly existed in the codices many centuries 
ago ? Let it be granted that mm is the true reading, and how, we 
ask, shall we ever explain the fact of these diverse readings if that 
word is to be construed as a noun ? Does not the fact that they 
exist evince that the word in that connection was always regarded 
as a verb ? It seems utterly inconceivable how these readings could 
have originated on any other supposition. This is a point, however, 


1 It is not improbable that the reading ■nus , may hare originated from this 
adscititions a . Some incompetent scribe, regarding the letter as a radical, and 
consequently not knowing what to make of the word that spelled, might have (in 
order to make some sense of the clause in his view) spelled it with a ' instead of a 
1 ; or, as above-remarked, the i may have been mistaken for a *» . At all events, 
the two readings early existed in the MSS. j and, considering the hostility of the 
Jews to the Gospel, it is not to be wondered that in later times they should have 
given the preference to that which might most easily neutralise the argument for 
Christ* s Messiahship, which is founded upon this passage. 
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upon winch (unless we err) Paulus and Ewald and their followers 
hare not thought proper as yet to display their ingenuity ; and we 
doubt whether Dr. Alexander has given to it the consideration which 
it deserves. But to return. 

Pooocke, Gesenius, De Wette, Winer, Hengstenberg in the Christ* 
ology, and most of the earlier critics do not hesitate to adopt aa 
the true reading ; regarding it as the irregular plural for tPntp , the 
participle of (which is synonymous with rna) a word which, 
though it does not again oocur in Hebrew, is clearly ascertained by a 
reference to the cognate dialects to mean to bore through , to pierce • 
The H is inserted by epenthesis as above remarked. Professor Ewald, 
(whose representations have obviously considerable influence on the 
mind of Dr. Alexander,) has objected that this irregular plural form is 
only an arbitrary supposition ; to which Gesenius well replies that the 
single example of **123 in Pe. 45: 9 is sufficient to justify the assumption 
of this form. With all deference to Verbrtigge and Ewald, however, it 
is sheer folly to deny that the Hebrew language admits of the plural 
form ending in **, (the Anal B being cut off by apocope,) or that such 
forms occur not unfrequently in the Old Testament. The celebrated 
Babki, David Kimchi (who flourished about A. D. 1190, and whose 
grammar of the Hebrew language Gesenius pronounces to be classi-* 
cal,) speaking of the plural masculine in , declares that “ there are 
plurals which are used with Hkireq alone, as there are also, with 0 
superadded;” of which instances in the following verses are given as 
examples: 2 Sam. 23: 8. Esek. 82: 80. Gen. 14: 16. Pooocke also 
cites Gen. 40: 16. 2 Kings, 11: 4. Lam. 3: 14 See also 1 Sam. 20s 
88, and 24: 14. Is. 38: 12, and Gant. 8: 2. These instances and 
others that could be named are more than sufficient to justify the 
reception of *180 as a noun. 

It is not, however, we again remark, of much importance which of 
these readings is regarded as the true one ; nor is it at all necessary 
that this question should be determined by those who reject the view 
presented by Dr. Alexander. The great and sole point in dispute 
is, whether the word referred to be a verb or a noun. That it may 
properly be regarded as a verb, is, we think, fully apparent from the 
foregoing remarks. Let us then proceed to the further consideration 
• of the evidence which bears upon the question. 

Gesenius candidly observes that “ all the ancient interpreters have 
taken "n&o as a verb ; and this is certainly possible if we regard 
as the participle in Kal formed in the Chaldee manner, and in 
the plural number for And he refers to two MSS. to prove 
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Sit a it mao commonly kM to b$ m verb* And in wnlnutinn cf 
i hk Vstiblus dedwm that the ancient reading waa twoMd < *-}m and 
; wide aeootdmg to the tutnoay of Genebrard, the Jews cob* 
tinned to write in the margin and 4 "WO m the text vntil Ae 
dz hundredth year of the Chriatinn era, and then begaa to ineertthe 
marginal reading into the text itoelf ; and finally to omit TOO alto- 
gether. 

It ia scarcely posable to orereatimate the weight and im por ta nce 
ef the evidence funnelled by the versions m favor of our position that 
the word in qoestion k a verb The limits al lot te d to thk renew 
aae not raAeient to p er mi t os togo thoroughly into thk branch of the 
argument; and we can therefore do bat little mote than gianoe at k. 
We begin with the Septuagint, the meet a n cient ef all ▼er n ie na, it 
hawing been made probably in the third c entur y before the Christian 
era, and by Jews who unquestionably understood their own language. 
How these int e r pret era rendered the ri anaa in qnertfcn by upjm 
|ai fig poo smu fcddn? » tiky piorcod tap km it ami fmL If therefore 
the word in dkpnte was then regarded as n noun, how k this render* 
lag to be accounted for? Can any one snppoae that aoch n rendering 
weald hare been given in defiance of MS&, eommon eenee, common 
honesty, and directly in the &ee of the kn o wl edg e of every one who 
eonM rend Hebrew? end ako without any assignable mdaoement 
whatever? If it waa not done in defiance of theee things, we appro* 
bend that there k bat one ether alternative— it mar dom ta accord* 
mmcc with ike M8&? common mm amd kom e t tf. Add to thk the tint 
that the Greek fathers all translate the word in a similar manner* 
Justin, in hk dialogue with the shrewd and learned Jew Trypho, so 
translates it; so does the author of the Questions to Aatiochas, 
Quest 186, and Athanasius in hk Dialogue on the Trinity and in hk 
work on the Incarnation. ApolHnaria, in hk Paraphrase, thus ren- 
ders it: 

ipou miSac n. 

The Latin interpreters, likewise, uniformly render it ns a verb. 
So Tertullian, in innumerable places. Cyprian, also, in hk second 
hook of Testimonies ajamst the Jews, renders it by efbdcrtmt In 
tie old Latin version of the Psalms made by Jerome from the He* 
brew with the utmost care, the word k translated ako as a verb: 
“Fixerunt manos mens, et pedes mess.” Now to thk version there 
k a preface addressed to Sophronius by Jerome m which he moot 
confidently declares that he has not departed from the strict sense of 
the Hebrew in a single word; and he calls upon the Jews to show. 
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it Obey were Me, one instance of sudi departure. 1 Now let die rea- 
der ask himself whether Jerome (or any other man of sense or integ- 
rity) oooM have thus challenged such a scrutiny, and in a case where 
so glaring an error would, to his shame and mortification, have been 
at once detected by his bitter opposers, the Jews, if in such a watt- 
known instance as the one before us he had been conscious of having 
corrupted the text ? The supposition is out of all question. Jerome 
knew that the Jews had fattened Jesus to the cross, and the Jews 
knew also that they had thus fastened him by piercing his hands and 
feet ; and they likewise knew that all Christians applied this passage 
to that transaction. And yet under such cireumatanoes Jerome thus 
challenges their scrutiny, and defies them to oome forward and show 
that he had mistranslated a single word I The conclusion seems irre- 
sistible, that vnftS was either the reading of the then approved text, 
or hi Ps. xxii. was universally regarded as a verb. 

To all this may be added the strong fact that Aquila the Jew (a 
man of great industry and thoroughly acquainted with Hebrew) who 
m the second century of the Christian era translated the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, venders the word not as a noun but verb ; not in- 
deed by c5ft/£ai’, but by gopra*, a word whose import in this con- 
nection (though Hengsteuberg has strangely questioned it) involves 
the signification of pierced. At all events he translates it as a verb, 
for this is the print before us. Here, then, was a most learned and 
eminent Jew thus translating from the approved text, or Kethibh of 
the Jews. What, then, must the reading of the Kethibh have been P 
Will any one say that it was , and that this word is a noun ? 

Further : The old Syriac version, which every intelligent man ad- 
mits was made directly from the Hebrew text, translates the word in 
question by one whose signification is perforarunt or tramfixenmt. 
Now this version was probably made during the latter part of the 
first century ; and of course its authors either found "HOft in the text, 
or regarded as a verb. 

The old Arabic version, likewise, renders it by perforarunt ; and 
the Aethiopic by perforarunt miM pedes, etc. The Latin Vulgate by 
fedenmt ; and if we come down to the later versions we find them 
equally harmonious here ; Junius and Tremelttns render the word 
foderunt; Castalio, perfodenmt ; Luther by durchgraben ; the Belgic 

1 His words are “ Certfe confidents! dicam, et multos hujus opens testes cit&bo, 
me nihil duntaxat sententiae Hcbraica veritate mutfisse j” and, a little further on, 
he adds “ Interroga quemlibet Hebraeorum,’* 

Vol. vni. No. 32. 70 
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by d o ergreem u So alio Monitor, Pageini, Pitcaior, Genebrsrd, 
Muis, etc. 

It may be added, also, that is the reading of the Kethibh of 
the Complatensian Bible, published in 1520 by the patronage of Xi- 
menes and with the privilege of Leo X. Genebrard, also, as above 
remarked, has proved by the testimony of the most learned Jews that 
this was the reading of the best and most ancient copies of the He- 
brew text. Capito (Inst Heb. lib. I. cap. 13) testiies that in a very 
ancient copy of the Hebrew Scriptures he found this reading in the 
KerL Others equally eminent sustain the statement of Genebrard; 
as, for example, Fagninus, Vatablus, and Mttller in loco. Galatmus, 
also, (De Arcanis Catholicae Veritads, lib. 8, c. 17,) and John Isaac 
(lib. 2, cent Lindanum), together with Andradius (Defeas. Cone. 
Trident lib. 4). These all aver that they had seen copies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures of the same character with the above. These 
copies have not come down to us, but no one will question that they 
once existed. And what is the only correct and legitimate inference 
from these facts, added to the consideration that all the versions, as 
above shown, translate the word referred to as a verb? 

Not less conclusive is the Jewish testimony, of which a part has 
already been cited. The Maeora parva at this place observes that 
“ i-wa occurs twice with Qamets, although the words themselves dif- 
fer in their signification.” Now the only other place in which it so 
ocean is Is. 38: 13, where it indisputably means “as a lion;” of 
course, therefore, such cannot be its meaning here according to this 
authority. So, too, in the Maeora Magna* The last chapter of this 
work treats of words that are but twice employed in the Bible, though 
with different significations. The catalogue of these numbers 98. 
For example, , occurs in Is. 17: 6, where it signifies a high 
branch of a tree ; and also in Hoe. 4: 7, where it is a verb, and signi- 
fies, I will change — (an instance of usage strikingly analogous to 
that of the word So, too, occun in Exod. 1: 15, and 

Jer. 18: 4> with different significations, pptfp also occun in Gen. 26: 
21, and Esra 4: 6, in the same manner. ’ Now, amongst the words 
thus enumerated, is ; which in page 2, column 2, the authors of 
this work mention as occurring in Fs. 22: 17, and Is. 38: 13 ; and as 
no one will question that in the last of these places, it means a$ a Han , 
and as the Jews uniformly thus explain it, the conclusion is irresis- 
tible that the Masorites did not attach to it this signification in Ps. 
22: 17. The argument could still be strengthened by other testimony 
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of the same kind, bat it is needless, and we most hasten to draw these 
remarks to a dose. 

There is one more consideration which certainly is of weight, and 
ought not to be overlooked in this connection. We refer to the fol- 
lowing : In this same Psalm, everything else which our adorable Re- 
deemer suffered while enduring the death of the cross, is mentioned, 
and why then should not the piercing of his hands and feet be re- 
ferred to? When in the deepest agony on the cross, he repeated at 
least the tint verse of the Psalm. 1 In vs. 8 and 9, he is represented 
as saying, “All who see me, laugh me to scorn ; they shoot out the 
lip, they shake the head, saying, He trusted in the Lord that he 
would deliver him,” etc. In v. 14, “ They gaped upon me with their 
mouths as a raging lion.” In v. 16, he complains of thirst, and in v. 
19, says, “ They part my garments among them, and cast lots for my 
vesture.” Is it credible, then, that no reference should have been 
made to the excruciating agony which he endured from the piercing 
of his hands and feet ? If Dr. Alexander’s exposition of the word 
in question be the true one, then there is no direct reference to this 
matter in the whole Psalm . Can this be believed P 

Not less forcible than touchingly beautiful, are the following words 
of Luther : “To us who believe in Christ, and who hold by the au- 
thority of the Gospel, that this whole Psalm was spoken concerning 
him, it is easy to perceive that the proper reading of the passage is, 
1 they have pierced my hands and my feet,’ instead of i as a Hon my 
hands and my feet’ For we would not endeavor by means of the 
mysteries of the Scriptures, to explain the things which are known 
to have occurred ; but on the contrary would clear up the mystery, 
by a reference to such things $ that is, we would illustrate the Old 
Testament by the New, (and not the New by the Old,) and would 
determine what is the sense of the former, by the obvious import of 
the latter: thus making them both to look towards Christ, as the two 
chenfoim looked towards the mercy-seat For God said by the 
prophet, ( Jer. 2& 80,) ‘ In the last days, ye shall understand my 
counsel;’ but to Moses he said, < Ye shall discern only my hinder 
parts. 9 Since, therefore, we are assured that Christ’s hands and feet 
were pierced, and are equally certain also, that this whole Psalm ap- 


1 Osiander (Dr. Lucas) and others of ancient times, believed that Christ re- 
peated the whole pealm while hanging on the cross; “creditor Christas hone 
Psahnam totum in cruce redtasse,” says he, — an idea which Coleridge and 
others in modern times have adopted. 
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plies to Mm; and since the sense of the passage not only strikingly 
accords herewith, bat absolutely demands that the w o r d be read, 
‘ they pierced,' (eapeciaUy since no rale of grammar forbids it) ; we 
may, without violence, and with perfect propr i ety, adopt this as Rs 
proper signification.” Comment, m A xxii. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

HHANDER’S SERVICES AS A CHURCH HISTORIAN.* 

Translated by Prof. H. B. Smith. 

[The following Article was originally delivered by Dr. Hagen bach 
as an Academical Address before the University of Basle, apparently 
at the opening of his course of lectures, Nov. 4, 1850. It speaks of 
Neander exclusively as a Church Historian. The author is amply 
qualified to do this by his own proficiency in the department, as shown 
in his lectures on the Reformation, and on the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. His name was also prominent as a successor 
to the chair of Neander. In the translation the introductory para- 
graph was omitted. He then states that in order to get a dear view 
of Neanderis services it is necessary to give a somewhat long sketch 
of what his predecessors, especially the German church historians, 
had accomplished. Long as this sketch is, comprising rather more 
than half of the Article, it is written with so much animation that it 
can hardly fail to be of interest to any who take an interest in Church 
History, or in Neander as a Church Historian.] 

Church History, like all history, has come to be a science only 
by a gradual growth. The collection of the materials preceded the 
sifting of them ; and this sifting again in Ml its separate parts wait 
before the organic combination into a whole, and the spiritual mastery 
and artistic shaping of the masses of materials. Three centuries of the 
Christian era had already ran their course when Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea, was called to write the first Christian Church History, not 
only by his external position at the court of Constantine the Great, 

1 By K. R. Hagenbach, Professor in Bade. Translated from the Studies wad 
Kritiken, 1851 drittes Heft, by Henry B. Smith, Profes sor of Charch History ia 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 
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but also* with all his feifings, by an inward fitness for the work. He 
made use of Flavins Josephus, for he took a large part of the Jewish 
history into his plan ; he also used the History of Hegesippus, a Jew- 
ish Christian, which is now lost. The other Greek historians, Soc- 
rates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Philostorgius the Arian, together with 
Theodoras and Evagrius wrote continuations of the work of Eusebius. 
This whole Hellenistic group of church historians gives us, from the 
nature of the case, an insight into the still continuing struggle of 
Christianity with Judaism and Heathenism. As the whole theology 
of the first centuries was of a preponderating apologetical character, 
so was it with their ecclesiastical histories. We may call them par- 
tizan — they must be so. It was necessary to bring into full con- 
sciousness the antagonism between the old and the new order of 
things, between what the world had till then considered sacred and 
what was now to be received as the salvation of the world. What 
wonder, then, that the glow of the persecutions just undergone casts 
its reflection upon the historical narration, and that this bears upon 
itself the very moles of that “ great revolution of time,” as the war- 
rior bears the scars of the wounds with which he was smitten in bat- 
tle ; what wonder, yet again, that in the consciousness of a hard- 
bought victory the admiration of the conquerors now and then breaks 
forth into high-wrought panegyric ! 

In comparison with the Greeks, the occidental historians of the 
first centuries take a subordinate place. Eusebius was with them too 
the chief source, made accessible to the West by the Latin translation 
of Rufinus. Orosius, Sulpicius Severus and Cassiodorus stand here 
alone still on the basis of the old times. It was only later, when in 
consequence of the migration of the nations the German church be- 
gan to influence the popular life, that there grew up that mode of 
writing histozy peculiar to the chroniclers, which brings together the 
affairs of both State and church in their concrete unity, and which 
laid the basis for the history of the general culture of the German 
national races. In this style Jornandes (550), Gregory of Tours 
(f595), Venerable Bede (f735), Paul Warnefried (f799), Einhard, 
Haymo of Halberstadt (f853) and others, wrote the histozy of the 
church and extolled the exploits of kings, and later writers described 
the lives of popes and saints with enthusiastic love. Chronicles and 
legends are the forms in which the mediaeval church history was first 
of all composed, and for the most part it is monks that use the pen- 
cil. Thanks, however, to the assiduity of these monks ! They have 
brought massive building-stones to the edifice. The cloisters of Ful- 

70 * 
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4% ffindno, Lordi, Reichenau, St Otfl, of OM and Set Oorvey, 
Hinchfold, H efa torboch, Gfittweich and ottos yet, wffl be after nam- 
ed as the footering-plaoeo of s d ence, espec ial ly of history. Ia the 
deeper mediaeval period, h i stor i cal investigations were in the back- 
ground in comparison with philosophical and theological speculation, 
hot yet individual authors produced special works upon their own 
times and people. 1 

The time for a scientific exhibition of history had, in truth, not 
yet arrived. The triumphing church of the hierarchy, lived too 
much in the enjoyment of the present, to have the question, hom and 
by t chat means it had become what it was, a matter of immediate in- 
terest. What we call “ historical development," was strange to a 
time which, with fantastic youthfulness, wove together old and new, 
far and near, fable and fact, in one great invention, in which it re- 
joiced and was strong, without being disturbed by criticism. Where 
investigations were prosecuted, it could only be timidly and with 
great discretion, over against a priestly power which stayed itself upon 
its historical rights. How king it was before the deception of the do- 
nation of Constantine, and of the Pseudo-Isidoriac decretals was 
brought to light ! Such inceptive critical assaults as those of Lauren- 
tins Valla, of Erasmus, and others, were preliminary messengers 
of the Reformation. 

But even the Reformation of the sixteenth century had at first 
miother office than that of constructing a history of the church. The 
sifting of the ecclesiastical tradition, was not its chief aim. It dug 
deeper, to the roots. It did not so much inquire, how the church 
became what it is in the course of time ; as, how has it been from the 
beginning, and how ought it to be, according to the revelation given 
once for alL The written word of the Scripture was exhibited ia 
the boldest opposition to the depravities which man had introduced 
into the church, as the only norm by which all that had g row n up in 
the course of the centuries, was to be measured and judged. Th v 
theological investigation was turned to the study of the Scriptures, 
before everything else, in order thence to begin the r eco nstruc tion of 
the church. The thirsting souls streamed to the newly opened wells 
of salvation, mid less heed was given to the course of the stream 
which flowed from these sources, at first more dear, then more and 
more turbid, till it disembogued in the slough, from which it was 
their first duty to rescue Christianity. Luther did indeed east some 

1 Among the Bynaato, Hlwpto QsBisti in the fbwlNwrh b mlury, uhsm 
work c omp ri ses the whole of aadeut dnreh history to A. D. 610. 
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sagacious and thoughtM glances into the history of the church, for 
it never was his will to break away wholly from tradition, (and hero 
perhaps the Swiss Reform went before him) ; but to cons t r u ct the 
history of the church in the light of the newly won principles, waa 
not vouchsafed to him, whose Hfo and strife were in the very thick 
of refor m, not yet to his coadjutors and fellow combatants in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 1 

Historical studies can be entered upon anew, with profit, only 
when the storm of strife is in some measure laid, when the ferment- 
ing elements have formed a deposit, and new strata begin to be made^ 
which are, as it were, the banks from which a look may be cast back 
upon the raging sea and its breaking waves. Thus it was in the six* 
teenth century. It was only after the peace of Augsburg, which 
concludes the history of the German Reformation, that we see men 
who belong to the second generation of the Protestants, cfisciples of 
the reformers of Wittenberg, unite in undertaking a grand historical 
work. Matthias Flacins Ulyricus, whom many know only on the 
side of his immense theological zeal, and bnt few on his better side,* 
was the founder of the Protestant, and more especially of the Lu- 
theran Church History. In the old city of Magdeburg, that fortress 
of pure Lutheranism, which had to suffer so much for the sake of Ha 
faith, this man, most zealous for the honor of Luther, united at first 
with his two companions, the Magdeburg preachers, Wigand and Ju- 
dex, to whom others were afterwards added, in the publication of a 
Church History in the order of centuries, from the Protestant point 
of view. He was impelled to this, chiefly by the assumption which 
his opponents made of the uninterrupted purity of the Catholic tra- 
dition. 8 He wished to conduct the proof of the opposite position. 
He wished to show that the evangelical doctrine was the old traditional 
doctrine of the Catholic church, and that error and corruption had 
only entered into this church by degrees, and that in opposition to 
this corruption, warning voices had always been heard from the 
mouths of the witnesses to the truth. He had already composed a 

1 One immediate fruit of the conflict of the Reformation, was the account of 
the straggle itself, in the Histories of the Reformation by Spalatin, Sleidan, Scul- 
tetns, Bollinger. 

* Twestea, Matthias Placing Dlyricns, 1844. 

s It belonged to Protestant tendencies that special attention was given to tke 
tradition respecting doctrine *, ef. the Preface. Among other things, it is here said : 
Eat igitnr admodum dnlce pio pectori in tali historic cognoscere, quod haec ipsa 
doctrinae forma, quara none in ecdesiis nostria ex ingenii Dei benefido habemns, 
•it flla ipsa veto*, non nova, germana, non adulterine, non cominflntic.yu 
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pretiminary work in hit “ Catakgus Te ttin m Veciftafe,” which ht 
had eolleded from libraries in various countries, and from remote 
corners of cloisters, with a singular expenditure of pains and cost, 
and indeed not without craft and danger! 1 Evangelical princes, 1 
and rich people in private life, were called upon to contribute to the 
greater work which he had now in hand* It was printed in Basle. 
From 1559 to 1574, there appeared thirteen folios, each comprising 
a century* With the thirteenth volume, the undertaking came un- 
happily to a stop. 1 This work of the Magdeburg Centuriatore called 
forth, however, a similar work in the Catholic church* Thirty yean 
after its issue, Caesar Baronius, subsequently cardinal, put over 
against it his “ Annales ” from the archives of the Vatican, written 
from the point of view of the Roman Church. 4 Like two hostile 
encampments, Protestant Church History and Catholic Church His- 
tory, from this time forth stood out in opposition to each other ; the 
bulwark of the one was the Magdeburg Centuries, that of the other, 
the Annals of Baronius* Polemical objects controlled on both sides, 
the investigations and the narration of the results. The whole history 
of the church was looked at, to see whether it spoke in favor of, or 
against, the one or the other confession. Each in the interest of his 
party, made it the armory from which to get weapons for fighting his 
opponent* This was the course of things through the sixteenth and 
through the seventeenth century. Where history did not directly 
subserve polemical ends, it either degenerated into a mere matter of 
curiosity, and gave employment to archaeological amateurs, or it was 
restricted to investigations and emendations upon detached topics. 
This was in part the case in the Reformed (Calvinistic) Church, 
where learned Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and Englishmen, 1 busied 
themselves with collecting, publishing, commenting upon, and illus- 
trating the fathers of the church, the councils, etc^ emulating the 


1 CulteUus Flaeianus. 

* In his preface, he complains bitterly that many great lords wonld rather 
spend their gold on dogs, the chase, festivities, and games of chance, than help 
ont the church of Christ, by contributing to such a work. 

* A continuation appeared in the epitome of the work by Lukas Osiander, 
1607. 

4 Ad horum conatus infringendos, comments detegenda, impostures aperien- 
das. 

4 Blondcl, Saum&ise, deriens, IJssher, Care, Dodwell, Grebe, Lardner, and 
others. Comprehensive works upon die whole history of the church, by Hottin- 
ger, Spanheim, James and Samuel Basnage, Venema, etc. 
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Benedictines of the Catholic Church - 1 This toil of theirs is worthy 
of all thanks, though it is only a preparatory work, and not the 
science itself. To the Jansenists in the Catholic Church, and to the 
defenders of the Galkcan Liberties, we are also indebted for several 
praiseworthy contributions to the same object* Everything, how- 
ever, still went on within the limitation of the different confessions, 
and with greater or less pretension to ecclesiastical orthodoxy. For 
even when Protestants and Catholics were lighting against each other 
with historical weapons, they both aimed equally to show that they 
were orthodox, either as the heirs or as the restorers of the pure 
church doctrine ; and when they mutually accused each other of her- 
esy, it was done, well aware that the charge of heresy was the grav- 
est reproach which could be made against a church. Both parties 
held in equal abomination the names of Arian, Nestorian, Pelagian, 
and whatever else they are called, and ever since the zealous Epi- 
phanius, in his work against the heretics, had classed the different 
generations of them with just so many kinds of snakes and adders,* 
no one has dared to put himself forward as their advocate. Thus 
the decided hatred of heretics had as free vent in the historical works 
of the Protestants, as in those of the Catholics; and the Protestants 
even felt obliged in this matter to be still more zealous in order to 
ward off all suspicion of any connection with these enemies of the 
church. 

But there came at length, at the end of the seventeenth century, an 
advocate of the heretics, and not, as might be imagined, one of those 
free-thinking geniuses who, in anticipation of the eoming of a century 
of philosophers, declared war against all that is positive, and saw in 
the so-called heretics the true heroes who fought beforehand for the 
dawning iUuminatkm. No ; it was Gottfried Arnold, a deeply pious, 
Christian, believing man, who> it was thought, could only be reckoned 
among the pietists and mystics. He, filled like many others with 
sadness by the dead orthodoxy of his times, thought that he had made 
the discovery that there were very many profound minds, men who 
had sought for an original and peculiar way of exhibiting Christian 
truth, who had at all times been misunderstood by the proud and 
“godless clerisy,” and put upon their list of heretics, and that such 

1 Montfancon, Mabillon, Buinart, D’Achery. Besides the Benedictines, Baa- 
eus, Balnze, and others. 

9 Natalis Alexander, Tillemont, Bossnet, Ellies da Pin, and others. 

9 Adv. haer. in proounk) : mtfiang mttrk sin M ov* if- 
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of the times, all of these being points which the earlier historical 
narrations, prejudiced for their own party, had too little regarded, 
and which unquestionably form one element, along with othere, in 
the development of human affairs. 

As long now as this pragmatic method was employed in the ser- 
vice of a truth-loving, sagacious, and well-meaning mind, and as long 
as it was also built up on thorough knowledge, acquired by consci- 
entious and personal research, as was in both respects in a high de- 
gree the case with the excellent Planck, so long it was favorable to 
a healthful excitement of men’s minds. And it is certain that we 
are indebted to this mode of treating history, for a multitude of new 
points of view, previously unnoticed ; we owe to it a more free and 
broad vision over the sphere of histoiy ; and Very much which is 
now taken for granted as a matter of course, wks then greeted as the 
direct result of such a philosophy of history. At the same time, 
with all our respect for the great merits of Planck, it is not to be 
denied that the method which he pursued, might lead to great de- 
viations from the right path ; the temptation to explain everything, 
and especially to interpret the greatest events by means of the con- 
currence of insignificant circumstances, might be indulged in, so far 
as to lead to that atomistic view of histoiy which carries the “nil 
admirari” to an extreme, and robs history of its mysterious enchant- 
ments, and empties it of its genial and its ideal eleme nt s, and leaves 
as at last only a machine with innumerable little wheels and minute 
threads, which are put in motion sometimes by accident, and some- 
times by the passions of men. Planck himself was often led too far 
by his fondness for pragmatism, and later science has learned to look 
at many things with other eyes than those with which he viewed them 
in his deservedly esteemed works . 1 But others went farther than 
he. In Planck’s soul there still lived a high veneration for Chris- 
tianity, inherited from the fathers. He belonged to those theo- 
logians, firm believers in a revelation, who, with all the influence 
which they allowed the ideas of the times to have over their sys- 
tem, still hel$I fast to the substantial scriptural doctrine respect- 
ing the historical foundations of Christianity with devout truth- 
fulness of sooL But the state of the case must be altered when the 
spirit of the world got possession of this pragmatic method, when the 
subjectivity of the so-called sound common sense was elevated into 

1 Compare, for example, the works of Rothe, Bits chi, and others, upon the 
formation of the Catholic Church} of Baur, Dorner, Schneckenbnrger, and 
Scheukel, upon the doctrinal systems of the Protestants. 
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the highest authority, and history was judged of from this judgment 
seat Then it became wholly dependent upon the spirits of the cen- 
tury ; and, in accordance with the genius of the authors, it was some- 
times made the basis for witty and ingenious ratiocination, and this 
was its best estate, and sometimes of insipid and superficial reason- 
ings, which was most commonly the case. ■ 

With Planck, we mentioned the name of Spittler, a great name in 
his times ! Louis Timothy Spittler was not a theologian ; he was a 
statesman, a publicist, a man versed in public affairs. His investi- 
gations in the canon law led him into the sphere of general church 
history, which he then labored upon from worldly and political points 
of view, and also from an interest in the history of learning. He it 
was who delivered Church History from its theological exclusiveness, 
and made it a part of study in the sphere of general human culture, 
and for this he deserves great credit The lectures upon Church 
History which he delivered at Gottingen, were frequented by stu- 
dents from all the faculties, by all who made any pretensions to cul- 
tivation. He first knew how to write a compendium of Church 
History ; to wade through the prolix work of Schrockh, could hardly 
be exacted of a student of theology, to say nothing of a layman. 1 
Spittleris “ Outline of the History of the Christian Church,” first pub- 
lished in 1782, and afterwards continued by Planck, was for a longtime 
the guide in public lectures; and a favorite text-book with all who 
wanted a concise, dear, and animated view over the sphere of church 
history. Spittler was by no means an enemy of Christianity, but he 
assumed towards it the most objective position possible, one of cold 
superiority, the attitude of a dvilian. He begins his history of the 
church in this way : “ The world has never experienced such a revo- 
lution, in its first occasions so unnoticeable, and in its last, wide-spread 
consequences so very highly remarkable, as that which was made eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, by one who was bom a Jew, Jesus by name, in 
the few years of his life.” From this beginning, a conclusion about all 
the rest ean be readily formed. Impulse and accident are the powers 
that rule in a church whose very founder was the work of accident. 
How much Spittler was accustomed to apply to all the events of his- 
tory the standards of thought that prevailed in his own times, and 
how incapable he was, with all the wealth of his overflowing mind, 
of entering into the spiritual experience of earlier times, may be seen 

1 By this we do not mean to deny the merits of his work in other respects. 
Plenty's history (Paris, 1691-1720) written in a more genial spirit, was one of the 
chief sources along with Schrockh. 
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VIL only u craftiness and baseness," and who calls him “ a man with- 
out religion, truth or faith he to whom the Saint of Assisi is only 
a “ valetudinarian in soul and body,” w an unfortunate, crazy fellow, 
spoiled and stunted ; ” such a man shows that he is deficient in one of 
the chief conditions of an historian, the elastic power of mind and 
heart of entering into other states of mind than those which our 
every day world calls forth. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, there came 
a reaction in the sphere of church history. The philosophy of nature, 
with Schelling for its representative, became in philosophical matters 
an opponent of the “ vulgar Rationalism," and from the same general 
philosophical tendency, new demands were made upon historians and 
also upon church historians. Schelling in his “ Lectures upon the 
Method of Academical Study,” had attempted an historical construc- 
tion of Christianity, in which, in the strongest opposition to that prag- 
matic method which interpreted history by its accidents, he had pointed 
to that higher necessity which has its basis in the eternal unity of the 
absolute nature of God. On the foundation of this speculative method, 
which took its position above history, Marheinecke, then professor 
at Erlangen, published in the year 1806 the first part of his “ Uni- 
versal Church History of Christianity,” the only part ever published. 
There, in the Introduction, we read : “ The office of history is to take 
what has been transacted in the world, all those individual events 
with which time has been filled, and to give them shape in accord- 
ance with higher ideas, and with freedom of soul, for purposes of 
spiritual meditation.” " True history ought not to be a mere coin- 
cabinet of events, in which the single coins are put up for show, in an 
arbitrary or accidental connection, along side of and separate from 
each other. Every real history throws aside all that is merely acci- 
dental, as not belonging to its sphere ; for the historian receives his 
laws neither from the events themselves nor from the times in which 
they have occurred; only what can be connected in the way of cause 
and effect is to be selected from the chaotic mass ; the rest may re- 
main in its place, and so long as it does not offer to us what is intel- 
ligible or understood, it is to be simply deposited in the archives of 
time.” And in respect to church history we read : " As the idea of 
the history of the world in general cannot be understood without reli- 
gion, so too, and more emphatically, will it hold true, that the history 
of the church will always remain an enigma as long as it is not con- 
sidered from a supernatural point of view ; for here all stands in more 
or less dose connection with what is in itself sacred. A high and holy 
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asceticism and contemplation,* with such depth of soul and fineness 
of spirit as was possible only to a nature as religious as was his. 
From that 11 intensive power” which came from Bernhard’s life he 
sought to explain his influence upon the world ; and from this central 
point of view, without calling everything good, he interprets even his 
deflciences, his ruggedness, his hard and seemingly unlovely conduct 
towards Abelard and the enemies of the hierarchy. He shows us also 
the reverse. He can understand an Abelard in his peculiarities as well 
as a Bernhard in his, and he brings before the eye of the observer 
these two great men in their struggle, repelling and completing each 
the other. And as he knows how to grasp the actors in this great drama 
of history in those individual peculiarities which they gave not to them- 
selves and for which we are not to make them responsible, so, too, does 
he understand the times m which the drama is played. With what his- 
torical greatness he passes his judgment, for example, upon the cru- 
sades, when, in opposition to that belittling pedantry with which many 
criticise this romantic movement, he remarks: "It was indeed a mis- 
conception to try to rob with violence and shedding of blood that 
abode from which peace was to be spread abroad over the human 
race ; those rude men did indeed relapse quickly from the devout 
feelings, which were not dear to themselves and had not penetrated 
their inmost fife, into outbreaks of wild passion and of sensuality. 
But still we can see the traoea of man’s elevated origin in that enthu- 
siasm, directed towards what the senses cannot grasp, that seized hold 
of whole nations, in those extraordinary efforts for what is itself ex- 
traordinary. On the lowest stage, most untrue to the original nobility 
of the human race, stands that cold understanding which looks down 
upon such times with an aristocratic compassion, not because it is 
enthusiastic for the true reality, but because that only appears to h 
to be real which is meanest among all vanities, because that which 
in such things is fairest seems to it to be insanity itself, and that is 
the working and daring for something which lives and has worth only 
in the hearts of men.” 

Neander did not confine himself to the writing of monographs upon 
remarkable individual characters. He also turned his researches to 
the History of Doctrines. In our general preliminary sketch we 
saw that the heretics had been by degrees brought into the field of 
calm investigation, and that after Gottfried Arnold’s unsuccessful at- 
tempts, the great Mosheim first gave more importance to this port of 
church history. But it did not stop here. Since the end of the 
eighteenth century, the History of Doctrines had become a science 
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by itself; and, in connection with this, the heresies were no longer 
viewed as something single, isolated, and foreign. It began to be 
seen that, even though they were to be considered as disordered 
states of the body of the church, yet the history of these disorders 
was closely connected with the organism of the ecclesiastical life, 
and that even the historical unfolding of the pure doctrine, could only 
be understood in connection with its struggles with heresy ; that to 
understand the physiology of the church, we must also know its pa- 
thology. This must hold good, especially of the first age of the 
church, in which Christianity had to uphold its distinctive character^ 
istics in conflict with the ancient religious systems ; and when the re- 
lapse into Judaism, or a continued adhesion to the form of the law, 
seemed as perilous as an abandonment to the fantastic influence of 
heathen mythological speculations. Judaizing Ebionitism on the one 
side, and Paganizing Gnosticism on the other, were the antagonistic 
tendencies, opposed to each other, yet often strangely intermingled 
with each other, between which the religion of redemption was placed, 
and against which it had to contend. It lies on the surface, then, that 
a more profound insight into the nature of Gnosticism, would greatly 
promote the study of the history of the church and its doctrines. 
Learned men had indeed before this given their attention to this re- 
markable phenomenon ; particularly Mosheim and the French Calvin- 
ist, Beausobre, in his History of the Manichees. But they had only 
made a beginning, and given some hints for further study ; very much 
still remained obscure and uncertain. Neander, in his work published 
in 1818, “ Genetic Development of the Principal Gnostic systems,” 
first treated this difficult subject in a comprehensive manner. Here 
he pointed out more definitely the sources of Gnosticism in Philo’s 
ways of thinking, and in similar tendencies of the times ; he classified 
the various Gnostic groups of speculation, sometimes very divergent 
from each other, and he sketched the special systems more sharply 
than his predecessors. Without interpolating his own interpretations, 
or hastily constructing from assumed premises, what can only be in- 
vestigated in a historical way, he has, to use his own expression, “ en- 
deavored to exhibit the Gnostic systems in such a manner, that the 
ideas which animated them should be seen to shine through of them- 
selves.” By this method he first revived an interest in the Gnostics ; 
he brought out into clear vision those ideas which were the soul of 
the systems, and which glimmer through the fantastic Web of their 
bold combinations, in which had been previously seen only the ere* 
ations of a rude imagination, or allegories abandoned to arbitrary in* 
Vol. VIII. No. 32. 72 
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terpretatians. Without being himself a speeahtbe theologian, he 
awakened by this book a more thorough interest in the speculalaro 
aide of Christianity, than many others have done, who only stand 
upon his shoulders that they may thus more easily depreciate him- 
self. 

After this work upon the Gnostics, Neander retained again with 
renewed love and vigor to biography, giving to the friends of church 
history, in the year 1821, his life of John Chrysostom. 

As his Bernhard had presented a picture of the middle ages in the 
West, so does his Chrysostom depict the oriental church of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth century, the time of its flower. The 
life of the greatest orator of the ancient church, his first education 
in the maternal house, his wider culture in the schoob of the Greek 
rhetoricians, his abode among the monks, his efficiency as bishop in 
Antioch and in Constantinople, his conflicts here and there with the 
powers of the world and of the church, with heretics and with or* 
thodox, the persecutions he endured even to his death, which over- 
took him in banishment — all this passes before our sight in tarn pfo 
and luminous narration. We become acquainted with the Christian 
thinker, the sacred orator, die man of prayer and of faith, in the 
different circumstances of his troubled and tried life ; we go with him 
into the depths of Scripture, we hear the thunders of his vehement 
speech, while he chastises vice in high and low, without respect of 
persons ; we follow him again when in his Homilies he unfolds so 
dearly and calmly the consolations of the Gospel, and the virtues of 
the Christian life, or when in his work on the Priesthood, he sketches 
for us the ideal of a Christian priest, according to the conceptions of 
his times; or, again, when he gives to Olympias, a rich widow, in- 
structions in the exercise of charity. And there are, too, staowed 
through this monograph, so many special and thorough investigations 
upon the most difficult subjects, that the study of it will ever be a 
great gain to those who wish to be introduced to the classic period of 
the oriental church. 

Neander wished that the ride-picture to. Chrysostom in the occi- 
dental church, Augustine, might be executed by the hands of his 
friend, Twesten, — a wish which has not yet been fulfilled. 

The writings of Neander up to this time, especially his biog- 
raphies of Julian, Bernhard and Chrysostom, had all been com- 
posed in such a manner that, excepting the learned dissertations for 
the most part put into appendices, they could be read with interest 
by cultivated minds not theologically trained. His next work was 


also intended to advanoe the study of church history in wider circles. 
In 1822 he published his “ Memorabilia from the History of Chris- 
tianity and of the Christian Life,” a gift right fitted to the times ! It 
was very welcome to the newly revived Christian feelings of the 
educated classes. Pictures, fresh and warm with life, are here 
brought before us : Christian men and women, Christian institutions 
and states of society are described to us with the hand of a master ; 
many costly deeds of self-sacrifice and of faithfulness are rescued 
from oblivion. How attractive are the descriptions given us in the 
third volume of the lives and acts of the heralds of our faith, of a 
Celumba and a Gallos, and of Boniface mid of Anschar 1 and all this 
from the impression made by going to the original sources ; all this 
by one who himself had lived it all over with them, experienced k 
with them, felt it with them 1 

But we cannot linger upon these pictures. We next encounter 
another of his greater works, the fruit of elaborate investigations, 
which forms a counterpart to his work on the Gnostics, that upon 
Tertullian, or as the author entitled it, “ Antignosticos, the Spirit of 
Tertullian, and an Introduction to his Writings, with Investigations 
in Archaeology and in the History of Doctrines.” Berlin, 1825. 

It was no slight thing to exorcise the mighty spirit of this child of 
Northern Africa. How few had known him, how few had under- 
stood him 1 Tertullian, he who did not seek for the essence of things 
upon the surface but in the marrow, must always remain a riddle to 
that shallowness which likes to have everything so plain and straight* 
which, because it shuns thinking, calls everything dark and obscure 
that it cannot see into at the first glance. What offence has been 
given by his “ credo, quia absurdum eat,” not marking the irony with 
which he here, and in fact unoouthly enough, would despatch that 
common, worldly understanding which sets itself up as judge over 
the highest things. Men have not been mble to wonder enough about 
the coarseness of .a theology which ascribes to God a body, not heed- 
ing what Tertullian meant by “ body,” and that is, a real, substantial 
essence, in opposition to that spiritualism which volatilizes the es- 
sence of God into an abstract idea. If any one, then Tertullian, is 
to be understood only in connection with his times and by means of 
the antagonism which he felt in his inmost soul to the Gnostic spec- 
ulations. The ideality of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen may 
ever be more congenial with onr modern consciousness than the 
Punic soul of Tertullian, clogged with sensuous images \ that dusky 
Montaniam of his which makes him see in art only a lie, and hi* 
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hatred to heretics and his hatred of philosophy may only repel us; 
his style, always wrestling for expression, may appear to ns rough 
and ragged ; yet we are still obliged to say with Sehwegier, 1 “ with 
all his hatred of philosophy, Tertultian is assuredly not the wont 
thinker which the Christian church can count,” and we shall not find 
it far from the mark when Qfrfirer* calls him the Tacitus of the 
youthful Christianity. We shall above all recognize the justice of 
Neander’s description of the man, when after long and thorough study 
of him, he says : “ Tertultian has acuteness and depth, dialectic skill, 
but no logical dearness or repose or order ; he has a profound and 
productive soul, but not harmoniously cultivated. In him the power 
of feeling and of imagination prevailed over the power of forming 
clear conceptions $ his iBward life, filled with Christianity, hastened 
before the development of the mere understanding. Tertultian had 
more, and what was higher, in his internal life, in feeling and in 
vision, than he was able to bring out in the form of definite concep- 
tions. A new inward world was opened to him by Christianity. 
Feelings and ideas struggled in his living and fiery soul, and he only 
wanted the fitting words in which to express them/’* So much 
greater, then, is the merit of Neander in mastering this rough and 
not easily mastered material, in working into this inaccessible soul, 
and opening the passages and shafts which conduct to the hidden 
treasures of so rich a mind, obscure though it be. Sneh a work could 
be successfully achieved only by a persistent love, which is never 
weary in seeking out the truth, even where it is intertwined with 
error and overgrown with thorns. 

After all these immense preparatory labors, which of themselves 
seem to surpass the power of any one man, Neander at length under- 
took a complete History of the Christian Church, in an extensive 
work, begun in the year 1825, and carried on in tho second division 
of the fifth volume, or the tenth part of the whole work, to the second 
half of the era of the Middle Ages, when death took him away from 
its further continuation and completion. 

You will not expect me to give oven a sketch of this, the chief 
work of Neander. What has now been said, may suffice to show in 


1 Der Montamsmut usd die chrisfiiche Kirche dee sweifcn Jahihnadarte. 
Tubingen, 1841. 

* Kirchengeschichte, L t. 886. 

• We giro this citation from the first edition, because we are following the 
chronological order. In die second edition, 1849, the expressions are altered, 
hot not essentially. 
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what spirit 1 m treated of Chofek History* Before summing op, ae 
ie appropriate to the occasion, our final judgment hi respect to Nean* 
der as a ohureh historian, I most speak concisely of the other works 
which he produced during the publication of his Church History. 

The history of the apostolic age, which, taken strictly, does not 
belong to proper church history, is still the fbnndation of that history. 
Neander felt that those who had been led by him to a living compre- 
hension of church history, must be desirous to know his views re- 
specting that primitive form of Christianity from which all its later 
states had sprung; he owed them an account of his historical under- 
standing of Christianity itself in its very origin. The questions here 
involved, were additionally pressing, because the historical basis of 
Christianity seemed to be made tottering by that destructive criticism 
which had put in ks lever precisely in this placet It was natural to 
expect that Neander would have first written the history of the Founder 
of Christianity ; but he preferred to get at the point of departure, by 
going on in an ascending line up the course of the history, and he 
first published his u History of the Planting and Guidance of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles,” Hamburg, 1832, in two volumes, 
as a supplement to his Church History, though complete in itself. 
He did not here intend to give a complete history of the apostolie 
age, but only so much as is set forth in the title itself, that is an ac- 
count of the establishment and direction of the Christian church by 
the. apostles. 

In his monographs, Neander had already admirably described the 
apostolical men of later times, by transferring himself as it were into 
their internal life, by feeling with them what they had felt ; and so, 
too, as an historical psychologist, it was of the first importance for him 
in this work, also to take the psychological point of view, and to have 
a living knowledge of the very soul of a Peter, a John, and a James, 
and above all, of the grand peculiarities of a Paul. And in these 
psychological glimpses were given, so to speak, the stars that were 
to guide him in the difficult and thorny path through which he was 
to walk. Neander is not of the number of those who would go 
round, or set aside by a dogmatical asseveration, the difficulties 
which occur in the scriptures of the New Testament In the preface 
to his book, he openly avows that he cannot agree with those who 
think they render a service to the truth, by leaving everything as of 
old, or rather by bringing back the condition of theology to the state 
in which we find it in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. “ The 
word of God, indeed, which is designed to make everything new with 
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a perfectly rejuvenating power* remains for him eternal ; but *ths 
differences of philosophical statement” ought not on that aocsott to 
disturb the fellowship of faith. “The coming forth of opposing ten* 
denotes is,” he says, 44 unavoidable in our times of crisis, and it is far 
better than the death-like coldness and the dead uniformity that pre- 
ceded it On the other hand he appreciates the pious seal and soh- 
cxtode of those who are made fearful by these critical attempts, and 
he is very far from ascribing to them sinister motives and intentions 
as was often done with bitter passion by the other party. But yet he 
could not, for their sokes, be kept from continuing his labors, with 
his best knowledge and conscience, even with the knowledge that his 
eritictan, mild and sparing as it was, would be to them a rock of of- 
fence. And now, at the time that the Life of Jesus by Strauss, had 
called forth that universal excitement not only in theological and ec- 
clesiastical circles, but also in the highest as well as the lowest dames 
of society, of which we all still have a lively remembrance, now ex* 
actly the right point of time had come for Neander, now was the 
time for him also to exhibit the 44 Life of Jesus Christ, in its Histor- 
ical Connections and in its Historical Development. 1 * This work 
was published in 1837. Neander did not engage in this work with- 
out the tenderest reverence, and not without devout scruples. In the 
preface, he calls to mind a word of Herder’s to Lavater, when the 
latter bad exhorted him to a similar undertaking, 44 Who, after John, 
would venture to write the life of Christ ? * He also mentions a 
confession of Anna Maria von Schumann, that such an undertaking 
seemed as if one were to paint the sun with a coal, and that the life 
of a Christian is the best image of the life of Christ And yet he 
attempted the task, for his doubts were outweighed by the necessity 
now so deeply felt of making as it were really present to us, the 
historically realized ideal of a life both divine and human, and of 
doing this from the point of view of that stage of development in 
life and science, to which we have attained ; “for the image of Christ 
is not one which is rejuvenated yesterday or to-day, but it is still al- 
ways rejuvenated with the race itself, and it infuses into the decaying 
world a new, heaven-aspiring, and youthful energy. 

When Neander put his hand to this work, he was very conscious 
that he would not satisfy all. He says, 44 1 shall not be thooght right 
by the hyper-critics who make sacred history a prey to the arbitrary 
and subjective notions of a rationalizing, sophistical, and trifling acu- 
men, nor yet by those who imagine that all criticism, or at least all 
criticism on internal grounds, is a matter of suspicion. Both these 
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tendencies have this in common, that they are in conflict with a sound 
love of truth, with a truth-loving conscience, and that they are both 
foes to a healthful progress. I ant convinced that impartial criticism, 
as applied to all that is given us in the form of historical tradition in 
the scriptural documents, is not in contradiction with that childlike 
faith, without which, neither Christianity nor a Christian theology is 
possible. On the contrary, it is only as we have such faith that we 
can receive that real consecration of a sanctified mind, without which, 
nothing in theology can prosper, and that real acuteness which looks 
into the depths of truth.” It is not for us to decide how far Nean* 
der, in his “ Life of Jesus,” has met the just claim of criticism, nor 
how far he has solved the acknowledged difficulties. It holds true 
here, if anywhere, in magnis voluisse sat est. 

As Neander had thus ascended backward from the History of the 
Church to the life of its Founder, so too he sent out beforehand single 
preliminary works bearing upon that later period of church history 
which still remained to be written out in its completeness. Upon the 
history of the Reformation, including the lives of the reformers them* 
Selves, it is remarkable that (so far at least as I am aware) he has 
left us nothing ; 1 in his casual writings, however, he has given us 
traits from the life of the u holy ” John Huss, as an evidence that the 
truly evangelical spirit is always similar in its workings. This was 
written in 1819.* He has also singled out two men from the times 
of tiie Reformation, little known before, or at least misunderstood 
and falsely judged, George Wicel 8 and Theobald Thamer. 4 The 
first of these, disgusted with the altercations in the Protestant church, 
went back to the Catholics ; the latter, who ended by taking the same 
step, belonged to men who like Schwenkfeld, Sebastian Franck and 
others, wished to substitute a mystical and speculative religion of 
reason for the positive revelation, on which account Neander describes 
him as a representative and predecessor of some modern tendencies. 
One of the last essays which came from the pen of Neander shows us 
the freedom of soul and large historical sense with which he could 
pass judgment upon those modern spiritual tendencies which have 
sprung up in our century. It is a short contemplation upon the last 

1 A short essay upon Mclanchthon composed just before his death has since 
been published in Piper’s Evangelical Calendar for 1851, p. 196 seq. 

* In his Qelegenheitschriften, 3d ed. Berlin, 1829, s. 217. With this may be 
compared “ Erinnerangen an Marco Antouio Flaminio and das Aufkeimen der 
Reformation in Italien,” see hia work “ Pas Eine and Mannigfaltige dea christ- 
lichen Lebens,” Berlin, 1840, p. 111. 

9 Pas Eine and Mannigfaltige, s. 167. 4 Published at Berlin in 1842. 
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the — taller try afiaan, programme, ommI wridagi and preface*, in which 
this unwearied iurnti^Mor now kindled a now light and now revived 
a beneficent recollection, or if we were to point oat how the new edi- 
tion* of hi* work* were unproved nod often wholly recast 1 What 
we have said may be sufficient to give ns so much of a picture of wind 
hf accomplished as a church historian in comparison with earlier wri- 
ters, that on the basis of this picture, we shall be in a condition to 
bring to it* close the office we pro po sed to oarselves, and to sum up 
in conclusion Neaader’s merits a* a church historian. 

From oor sketch of Neander’s writings we shell be convinced of 
the truth of what Nitsseh expressed in bis ftmeral oration upon the 
departed, that “ Neander was raised op and con se cr at ed by the Lord 
for the great work of reviving the theology of church history" 
It remains for ns to separate this position into its individual elements 
and to name the prominent qualities which make Neander preeminent 
as a Church Historian. 

To begin with his learning ; there are few who can here be placed 
on an equality with him. Few have studied the original sources as 
did he — have read so much and retained it so well in memory, that 
they could wander like him among all the past form* of the church 
with an ever wakeful eye. Neander never made a parade with cita- 
tions ; but in the very way in which he quotes we see that he only 
needed to put his hand into the great treasury, and that it willingly 
opened itself to him as often as he wanted to verify his statements. 
And not only in the originals was he at home, but also in the works 
written upon them in ancient and in later time*, by German, English, 
French and Dutch authors. Classical as well as biblical literature aided 
him in his investigations ; and especially was the consummate exegete 
a help to the church historian. 1 But it is not his learning alone which 


1 Of his historical essays we may mention those upon Pascal, Baxter, Wilber- 
force, Oberlin and others. Ilia work on Tertullian was entirely rewritten in the 
new edition. 

* Neander’s exegedcal lectures were not less esteemed by the students than 
those he gare on church history, and it may well be said that in this department 
too he formed a school. 
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made Neander to be the first church historian of his times, 1 the re- 
viewer and restorer of this science. 

With his learning was oombined a sound and sober criticism, such 
a simple and calm observation of the facts, as finds no pleasure in 
artificial and fanciful combinations. With the disciplined eye of the 
historical investigator, he looked over the conjunctions of events ; by 
a sure tact he found what was similar and what was mutually de- 
pendent, and judged according to the law of reciprocal action, with- 
out wandering off into long-drawn and pragmatic discourse. Bat 
hk proper greatness did not consist even in this. In acuteness, others 
may excel him ; he himself put forth no claims to being very acute; 
he speaks in warning terms about that acuteness which is so acute, 
that it becomes crotchety. 2 

Is it then the genius which he displays in his treatment of history, 
which has won for him the wreath ? If by genius, we mean that 
which is brilliant, which is pointed with wit, which glitters and glim- 
mers, which excites constant surprise by quick and light flashes of 
thought, which carries us into transports, which will not let us be at 
peace for the ideas it forces and piles upon ns, stroke after stroke, we 
can easily find authors of much greater genins than Neander. The 
spirit of a real genius does indeed impress upon Neander's writings 
the stamp which marks their value ; but it is not the self-made, pre- 
tentious, and narrow spirit of the individual, nor yet the so-called 
spirit of the times ; but that spirit which has grown to be what it is, 
which has drawn its stores from history, which has been nourished 
and ripened by the rays of that sun that shines through history, and 
thus been strengthened in its very roots, that is the spirit which 
breathes upon us, beneficent as the morning air, from the writings of 
Neander. Or, in other words, that which gives Neander, as a writer, 
such a hold upon our inmost soul, is not so much what men caff 
genius, as it is his moral and religious, his completely Christian char- 
acter. Character is what makes the historian ; it is necessary to his 
greatness. Let us analyze the elements of this character. 

It is first of all truthfulness, which fills us with high reverence for an 
historian, a truthfulness which is true in little things also, which es- 
teems nothing lightly, which follows after truth in all its traces, and 
rests not till it comes to its grounds. To this truthfulness is added 

1 No intelligent person will think that we mean by this an absolute principal- 
ity. The Latin would express it, fecile princeps. 

* In his preface to the Life of Jesus, p. xii : “vor dor Sch&rfe, die allzu scbarf, 
•chartig wird. 
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hUmml humility of ml; that kind of adHeaial which Min 
not its own bat what is of God; and what is of God, is that which 
is veal, which is objective, denial and abiding in history. This hu- 
mility knows how to descry the essential tilings in that spirit winch 
moves the times; it knows how to see the guidance of God in the 
affairs of men. To want to know everything better and to make 
everything bettor than history knows it and than history has mads 
it; to be master and critic of history in the sense of the incu mb e n ts 
of the lifted ip chain of modern wisdom, is foreign to sneh real hu- 
mility of sool; and where its judgment is announced it is ever mod- 
est and jest, conditioned and justified fay history itself. To each 
truthfulness and humility tore comes as a companion, to ilhnnwiaiB 
and perfect the character. And so the historian is not cold and 
heartless towards history, but enters with sympathy into the states he 
is called to OTamine aad to exhibit. It is a kyre which does not, 
indeed, cover up shame with its proverbial mantle, but even where 
its office is to uncover it, it does it with forbearance, pointing to the 
balsam which history, like nature, has always ready for its own 
mounds. It is only such love, too, which Is capable of inspiring in 
others an enthusiasm for history ; it excites sympathy, where a fleet- 
ing and worldly sense becomes soon weary ; it casts new light upon 
whole groups of events which the learned dulness of centuries has 
passed by without notice ; for in history it does not seek for dissipa- 
tion of mind, but for collectedness ; H does not seek to be amused and 
entertained, but to be edified and taught. It is not in the storm of 
excited passions alone that it finds ha dement, hot in the quiet fields 
of nobility and goodness, where is the salt of earth. 

With all this we do not mean to say that Neander has realized the 
ideal of a church historian in all respects in equal measure ; for what 
mortal could do this ? Some qualities of the historian are shaped 
less consummately in him than in others. Directing his eye chiefly 
to the inward life, it was perhaps less acute in looking at die worldly 
side of church history. Unsuspicious himself, the movings of human 
passion in its subtler currents and windings remained to him unknown; 
and hence he did not fed himself called upon to trace them out 
The web of ecclesiastical politics has been seen through by others 
with greater dexterity of soul, for he stood remote in most cases from 
political life . 1 And there is another side of history which also seems 

* Gfrorer goes to the opposite extreme; he has a greet prelection for the 
web of ialrigae end chicanery, end teres the reHgioua agencies unnoticed, e. g. 
in whet he seyi about the Gottschalk controversy in his History of file Cwtorfia- 
giaas. 
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to have been less familiar to Mm, what we may call its aesthetic*}, 
its artistic element Neander did not indeed belong to those Puritans 
who renounce Christian art altogether. But his simple, introspective 
nature, which made him neglectful of the fairness of external forms 
even in his personal intercourse, was not fitted to estimate, with the 
vision of an artist, the structure of the church in its architectural 
proportions, as it rises np before the eye of the imaginative observer. 
Thus, though he brought the long misunderstood middle ages again 
to honor, by going into the depths of its mystical visions, and show* 
ing that characters like Bernhard and Saint Francis are to be mea- 
sured by another standard than that of the “ vulgar rationalism 
yet others have had a more open eye and a more living sense * for 
the grand poetry there is in the ecdesiasticism of the middle ages, 
as it comes out in the struggles of the hierarchy with the imperial 
power, in the various orders of clergy and of knights, in the pomp of 
the mass and the ritual, in the festivals of the saints, and whieh has 
built for itself a memorial that survives all storms in those gigantic 
cathedrals with their profound, symbolical signtfieancy. It is indeed 
hazardous when the sense for these things becomes so predominant, 
as is the case with Harter in bis life of Innocent III, that the retd 
essence of Christianity, the worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
retires behind the soenery of ecdesiasticism. Yet, still historical 
science in its perfection ought to be able to catch, in the living mirror 
of imagination, the most various impressions from all times, to body 
forth the past with artistic freedom, to create k as it were anew, and 
to breathe a fresh life into states of society which long since vanished 
away, without being dazzled by their enchantments. This is that 
union of poetry with history, which these later times have striven to 
attain.* 

Neander’* deficiency in the perception of artistic forms, has mani- 


1 It is unfortunate that Neander b intention of giving ns a detailed account of 
the life of St. Francis (vide Piper’s Evangel. Kalender, Yomde s. v.) cannot bo 
carried into execution. 

* To Hose belongs the credit of having first exemplified dearly this side of 
church history, which is now also treated by several other authors in a spirited 
and intelligent manner. 

8 As Neander was not directly attracted by the beautiful as such, so ho was 
less repelled by what lacks beauty than are those in whom fancy and wit predam* 
inate. Even in the caricatures of saints, he seeks and finds something saint- 
like, without feeling the temptation of letting the shadows be seen along side of 
the fight in these grotesque forms* Cf. his preface to the second edition of Ter* 
tnlUftn, p. xL 
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festly had an influence upon his style. The maxim holds true of 
him, if of anybody, le stile c’est l’homme. As he was careless in his 
habits of life, so too in his style. The spirit of the man does indeed 
betray itself everywhere, and shines out wonderfully in glorious ut- 
terances, which take hold of us all the more deeply, because they are 
the unsought expression of his lovely souL But though a simple 
and unadorned discourse is more attractive to the un perverted sense, 
than that finical and high-seasoned mannerism which many, alas ! call 
style, yet there is still unquestionably a genuine historical style, 
which, by its plastic simplicity, its nervous conciseness, and its mas- 
terly strokes of delineation, brings out before the soul the images of 
history, better than can our daily speech. And such an historical 
style as Ranke, for example, has the mastery of, is wanting in some 
measure in Neander. Narration and investigation, negotiations and 
delineations, go on in the same tone, in the same attitude, almost 
without rise or fall of cadence, without light and shade. He lingers 
upon some favorite subjects with a prolixity which is in marked con- 
trast with other portions ; and he often fails in giving a good general 
outline, and in the skilful distribution of his materials. In the artis- 
tic treatment of the materials those might easily surpass him who are 
far his inferiors in wealth of knowledge, in thoroughness of investiga- 
tion, in profoundness of historical character. Others perhaps find that 
he is deficient in other things. Thus the speculative school of philo- 
sophy has denied to him the title of a scientific man, because he would 
not ascend with them to the heights of a philosophy, which constructs 
history by means of a priori ideas, or at any rate considers it only as 
the form through which the “ immanent idea” is moving according to 
the trichotomy of the Hegelian logic. But we frankly confess that 
we see in this one of the merits of Neander. He has kept to what 
he so often declared should be the highest law in the case, and that 
is, that historical facts are not to be looked at through the “ dim and 
borrowed glasses of the schools,” bat with a free and un perverted 
vision. And he was not wanting in the -higher consecration which 
science can receive, in that which we may call the ideal view of his- 
tory. On the contrary, he refers all the individual and manifold 
events to a higher idea which lies at the basis of the passing phenom- 
ena. Only this is not a philosophical category, brought from without 
and applied to history, but it is the truly “immanent idea” of history, 
and by this we mean an idea dwelling in the very life of history and 
moving it onward ; it is the heart, the very soul of history ; it is, to 
speak the very word, it is the Spirit of the Lord, whose influence and 
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efficiency, Neander strives to trace, with a soul allied thereto, and 
which he seeks to get possession of in the same measure in which he 
gives himself up to it in humility and self-forgetfulness. Neander’s 
historical sense was especially repelled by two tendencies ; the one 
the speculative tendency which makes everything just as it thinks it 
should be by means of a priori laws ; the other the false and dead 
orthodoxy of the letter, which limits everything by some positive, 
ecclesiastical form, which misunderstands, and, were it possible, 
would stop the flow of history. Both these appeared to him to be 
forms of an unwarrantable scholasticism, which scoffs at the divine 
power there is in history, and, mild as he was in his usual judgments, 
he would speak as if irritated or bitter, when the one or the other of 
these tendencies tried to get the upper hand. 

The services which Neander rendered to Church History are not 
exhausted with his writings. The living word, by which he worked as 
a teacher, the encouragement, the excitement, the guidance he impart- 
ed by his instructive personal intercourse, these things can be truly 
estimated only by those who had a part in them. How many have 
sat at his feet, and been won by him first and perhaps for always to 
the study of the history of the church ; and this, too, in addition to the 
great multitude of those whose hearts were awakened by him for 
the practical service of the church and led in the way of salvation 
for themselves and for others. Neander’s school is wide-spread ; and 
where in later times has any talent shown itself in the sphere of his- 
torical theology that did not pass directly through this school at least 
in part ? From this school have sprung whole branches of church 
history, especially that of the monograph, which in the last three de- 
cennia has borne such fair fruits. Some whole sides of the life of 
the church, as the History of Missions in its separate portions, the 
History of Christian Morals and Manners, of benevolent activity, and 
the History of the Internal, Spiritual Life of the Church, were first 
brought out by him into a clear light and woven into the web of ec- 
clesiastical history. But the departed one has given us in his own 
life the most admirable addition to the History of the Church ; for 
Neander’s appearance is, as has been well remarked, the appearance 
of a Father of the Church for the church of the nineteenth century. 
Not only will his name be named with those of the great church his- 
torians, with the names of a Mosheim and a Planck, and in many 
things above them ; but as a theologian for our later times Neander 
is to be reckoned in the number of those who have understood their 
Vol. YHL No. 82. 73 
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time and have labored for it, in a purifying, quickening and iteoadl- 
ing spirit. 

Schleiermacker 9 De Wette , Neander. Yes, these three, now gone 
from us, (whom I name before all others because I have the singular 
happiness of owing to them more than others my own theological 
character), Schleiermacher, De Wette and Neander , 1 once united as 
colleagues in one of the principal universities of Germany, each great 
in his way, each helping to complete the other’s. They abide no 
longer with us, and the coming generation of theologians can now 
only look up to their illustrious forms as we gaze upon the heroes of 
the times of our fathers. They will reverence in them, if they be 
not unthankful, the founders of a new form of theology, of a theology 
which, it is to be hoped, will neither be circumscribed by the old 
bondage of the letter, nor yet let itself be forced back from its posi- 
tive foundations by the pretensions of that tendency of the tiroes 
which sets itself in a hostile attitude to Christianity. These three 
names will shine in the firmament of theological science, as long as 
an unprejudiced examination of Scripture shall form the basis of 
theological science — so long as a sound philosophy, not snatched 
from the air, but taken from the inmost nature of man and purified 
by revelation, shall remain the companion of theology, and so long 
as true and living historical investigations shall bring the present and 
the primitive times of Christianity together and shall mediate be- 
tween them. 

The last words with which Neander separated from his friends and 
from the world were the words, u Good night.” Oh ! that no bitter 
irony may turn thid simple wish of a pure heart into an evil omen; 
Oh ! that that night ihay never break in upon us which shall obscure 
to our vision the brightness of this three-fold star, that night of bar- 
barisin, in which the powers of darkness shall interlock their bands 
in the covenant between superstition and unbelief. 


1 The putting them together is not ah empty phrase. That these three theo- 
logians were very different, even ill essential matters ; that there was between 
Neander and De Wette for a long tihie an estrangement which began to be ad- 
justed only in the last part of their lives, coaid be unobserved only by a blind 
man. But none the less may we regard each in his way as breaking the path 
for later times. That in which all three agreed negatively was in the protest 
against all unjustified reaction in the sphere of theological science, the presenta- 
tion of their independence against this or that form of dogtilatism. But still 
more empaasis is to be laid upon the community of the three on thd positive ba- 
sis of finding tike only ground of salvation in Christ . Sufficient evidence of 
could be cited, were it necessary, from the writings of all of them* 
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No ! far from ns be this thought ! Bather will we direct our eyes, 
as a worthy close of this solemn hour, to the prophecy which the 
deceased uttered at the end of the preface to his Life of Jesus : “ We 
stand , 1 n he says, “ on the boundaries between an old and between a 
new world, which will be called into existence by that Gospel which 
is ever old and ever new. For the fourth time there is preparing a 
new epoch of life for the human race by means of Christianity ; and 
therefore can we, in every respect, only labor in preparation for the 
times of that new creation, in which, after the regeneration in life 
and in science, men shall proclaim with new and fiery tongues the 
great works of God.” 


ARTICLE IX. 

RECENT WORKS ON ASIA MINOR. 

“ There is no country that now affords so fertile a field of discov- 
ery as Asia Minor.” This observation was made by Mr. Leake in 
1824, and it is still substantially true, notwithstanding the important 
investigations which have since been made by a number of eminent 
travellers and scholars. In point of deep and absorbing interest, it 
is in some respects not inferior to Greece, Egypt, or Italy. 

The fabled Argonautic expedition sailed along the shores of Bi- 
thynia and Pontus. Here are the plains of Troy, and the scene of 
the great epic poem of antiquity. In regard to the earliest settlers of 
Lycia, we have more correct information from Homer and Herodo- 
tus, than from any other writers. Both almost claim this province as 
their native country, being perfectly familiar with its original legends. 
They tell the story of Europa’s visit, and of her sons taking posses- 
sion of the country. Some of the most beautiful parts of the Iliad 
recount the history of the Lycian heroes, Sarpedon and Glaucus, and 
the exploits of Pandarns. The climate of the country, and its beauty 
and fertility are frequently praised. All the remains termed Lycian, 
recently discovered, probably belong to the age of Homer, and that 
immediately subsequent Much of the rock architecture, the sculp- 
tures, the language and the coins, do not refer to Byzantine, Roman, 
or even Greek subjects, which are known. Some of the most valua- 
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eye down the valley of the Xanthos, whose glittering watenweic 
visible probably for seventy miles.” 

Speaking of Brfisa, the old coital of Turkey, Mr. Hamilton says: 
u No town in Asiatic Turkey is more justly celebrated for its pictur- 
esque situation and appearance. Situated at the southern edge of a 
rich and well-cultivated plain, covered with gardens and mulberries, 
its buildings extend some way up the steep and rocky hills which rise 
immediately behind it Immediately above the town are thick, over- 
hanging woods, while many trees, principally the taU cypress, rise 
up in and about it, interspersed with numerous graceful minarets and 
glittering domes. Such a scene on a sunny day, when every tree 
was patting forth its first shoots and buds, backed by the range of 
Olympus, whose deep and snowy valleys reflected every variety of 
tint, was the most welcome sight which oould greet a traveller bn kb 
first appearance in the East.” 

At Nice in Bithynia, Sir C. Fellows writes : “As the view on 
approaching Nice was calm, rich and beautiful, so was this craggy, 
rocky and bold. As we descended through a gorge in the rocks wor- 
thy of the Alps, the ranges of mountains rose into nigged points, re- 
minding me of the scenery in Savoy. The heavy clouds were rolling 
apart, and thundering along the broken chains of mountains, many 
of the higher peaks being shrouded with clouds.” 

u The route for the first six miles [near DoHotndn in Cans] wn 
over plains, but we soon entered a most beautiful series of wooded 
mountains, with bold cliffs rising above finely grown trees. At in- 
tervals we came upon narrow valleys of rich pasture, with crystal 
streams winding towards the sea, which frequently opened upon « 
towards the left, bat so intersected by promontories and islands ss to 
present the appearance of lakes. No part of Asia Minor that I bare 
seen is so picturesque as the whole of this district, the hills through- 
out being well wooded from their tops to the sea.” 

Our limits do not allow’ us to go into further details. Perhaps no 
country in the world has a more diversified climate than this penin- 
sula. Few combine more of the elements of beauty and sublimity 
in the scenery. Few will be more attractive to the tourist for the 
next fifty years. 

III. Cities and Sites of places mentioned in the New Testament. 

Adramytttum. This town on the bay of the same name, eatiy be- 
came a flourishing city. It was in a ship of Adramyttium that Paul 
began his voyage from Caesarea to Rome, Acts 27: 2. In Plin/ 9 
time it was the most considerable of all the towns in foe vicinity* 
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It is often nfcm%d by the Byxantine historians. It is now called Ad- 
ramiti. No antiquities are to be found here, except a few coins. 
The coast is here covered with woods of the richest trees ; the myr- 
tle, laurel, arbutus, etc., seem contending for preeminence with the 
vine, clematis, woodbine, etc. The country for fifty miles is covered 
with olives, interspersed with majestic planes. 

Antioch in Pisidia. This city was founded by a colony from Mag- 
nesia, on the Maeander, probably under the auspices of Antiochus, from 
whom it took its name. Afterwards the Romans sent a colony there, 
and made it the capital of a proconsular government. In Pliny’s time, 
it had the title of Colonia Caesarea. It seems originally to have be- 
longed to that part of Phrygia named P&rorea, Strabo terming it, 
“ Antioch near Pisidia.” The ruins appear to have been first dis- 
covered by Mr. Arundeli, Nov. 7, 1833. It was visited by Mr. 
Hamilton, Sept 27, 1836, and again by Mr. Fellows, March 6, 1840. 
Antioch is about one mile and a half from the modern town of Yal- 
obatch, which is in lat 38° 17' 30". The site of the town, says Mr. 
Hamilton, is covered with huge blocks of marble. The first ruin 
.which I saw, was an oblong building consisting of an inner and outer 
walk The outer wall was built of rough blocks of limestone, four 
feet thick. The length is about 180 feet, the breadth 60. It was a 
temple or church, perhaps each in succession. About 200 yards to the 
north-east, are the remains of another massive building. One of the 
most striking objects, is a ruined aqueduct “ Twenty-one arches are 
perfect,” says Mr. Arundeli, “ and are the most splendid ever beheld. 
The stones are without cement, and of massy dimensions.” In an 
excavation, on what was probably the acropolis, Mr. Hamilton saw 
masses of highly finished marble cornices, with several broken fluted 
columns, probably the adytum of a temple, possibly devoted to the 
worship of Men Ar casus, for which Antioch was in early days cele- 
brated. 

The situation of Antioch, says Mr. Fellows, on an isolated rock, 
rising in the centre of the mouth of the valley of the Mosynus, and 
commanding a view of that of the Maeander, is worthy of the an- 
cient Greeks, but the ruins now covering and undermining its summit, 
are quite inferior. Antioch is about half way from Smyrna to the Cili- 
cian gates leading to Tarsus. For Paul’s labors here, see Acts 14: 1 — 5. 

Amos in Mysia. This is the first place of note east of Cape Leo- 
torn. It is nine miles south of Troas, having the island of Lesbos 
opposite. It was the birth place of Cleanthes the Stoic. Aristotle 
resided here some time. It had a commanding situation, and was 
Vol. VHL No. 32. 74 
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phagi cot k the r ocky ground, and so dose to each other, that when 
the coven were laid on, they resembled a pavement made of gigantic 
blocks; the grotesque pedestals had been placed on them as cippL 
The ruins deserve a more thorough examination than they have yet 
received 

Derbe* Thip city belonged to Lycaonia, and was within the eon* 
fines of Isauria, Acts 14: 6, 20. 16: 1. The sites of this town and 
of Lystra remain unknown, or at best, are extremely uncertain. No 
coins or inscriptions have been found to decide the question. The . 
sites were somewhere about the bases of the Kara-Dagh, (Black 
Mountain), an isolated mass with reaches of th e plain extending 
round it like channels of the Bea. Lystra is marked on Kiepert’s 
map, near the plaoe where Leake conjectured that it might be, some 
20 miles south of Iconium. Mr. Hamilton, in a private note to 
Messrs. Coneybe&re and Howson, in 1850, says : “ There are ruins, 
though slight, at the spot where Derbe is marked on Kiepert’s map, 
and as this spot is certainly on a line of Roman road , it is not un- 
likely that it may represent Derbe. I did not actually visit* Diute, 
but the coincidence of name led me to think it might be Derbe. I 
do not know of any ruins at the place where Kiepert writes Lystra, 
but I was not on that spot There may be ruins there, but I think 
that they cannot be of importance, as I did not hear of them, though 
in the neighborhood ; and 1 prefer Bin-bir-Kiliss4h as the site of 
Lystra.” The remains of many churches, some of considerable size, 
prove the importance of this place, even after the introduction of 
Christianity. This agrees better with Lystra than Derbe. It is 
further corroborated by the order in which Paul mentions the cities. 
He went from Ioonhim first to Lystra, then to Derbe. The ruins of 
Bin-bir-Kilissdh consist of about twenty Byzantine churches of 
various sizes, built entirely of red and gray trachyte, a few ancient 
tombs and sarcophagi, and many deep, subterranean cisterns. Some 
of the facades, windows, and arches of these churches, are quite 
perfect 

Rphrnm* This was the celebrated capital of Ionia, on the south- 
era bank of tim Caystrus, and near its mouth. Its history and that 
of its great temple of Diana, are well known. The temple which 
Paid saw, was 425 feet in length, and 220 in breadth. The 127 
pillars were each 60 feet in height One was carved by Scopes. 
The altar was almost entirely adorned by Praxi tiles. In Paul’s time, 
the city was the great emporium of Asia. The ruins have been 
so often described, that it is not necessary to dwell on them. 
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They are near the modern Turkish village of Aiasalnk. Sir C. 
Fellows visited them in 1838. The theatre, which he supposes to be 
the scene of Demetrius’s tumult, is a wreck of immense grandeur. 
Its form alone can be spoken of, every seat is removed, and the pros- 
cenium is a heap of ruins. A splendid circus or stadium, remains tole- 
rably entire. There is also one of those gigantic buildings, called 
gymnasia, or temples, but, as he thinks, more probably, palaces, like 
one in Adrian’s villa, near Tivoli. Mr. Hamilton suggests that these 
are the ruins of the temple of Diana, immediately in front of the port, 
raised on a base 30 or 40 feet high, and approached by a grand flight 
of steps, the ruins of which are still visible. Mr. H. thinks he dis- 
covered traces of three distinct lines of walls. 

IRerapolis. This was a city of Phrygia, so called, it is said, from 
the number of its temples. It was celebrated for its warm springs. 
The waters were remarkable for their petrifying qualities. Chandler 
mentions, that a cliff near the old town, is one entire enerustaiioo. 
Paul mentions, CoL 4: 13, a church there, gathered by the labon of 
' Epaphr&s. Some centuries afterwards, its church claimed to be the 
metropolis of Phrygia. Fellows says the city in six or seven miles 
from Laodicea. His attention was drawn towards it, twenty miles 
distant, by the white streams of water poured down the sides of its 
hilL The waters rising from several deep springs among the rains, 
and to be found in small rivulets for twenty miles round, are tepid, 
and to appearance, perfectly pure, though at the depth of twenty 
feet, a dark green hue is visible. This water deposits a kind of 
crust or feeble crystallisation in its channel. These streams have 
flowed for ages, and the surface of the ground has been raised fifteen 
or twenty feet. The ruins are crowded and extensive, and some «f 
them of immense proportions, but not in the best taste. Tombs are 
numerous, some of them a distinct temple or house, perhaps a pise© 
of mourning for friends. Mr. Hamilton, I. 517, describes the waters 
aad ruins more at large. It may be called, he says, a town of rained 
palaces and temples. The effect is heightened by the singular beauty 
of its position. It stands on a broad terrace, bounded on the NE. by 
a range of lofty mountains, while on the W. and &, the eye wanders 
undisturbed over a vast extent of productive plains and rich pastures. 
Mr. II. was struck with the grandeur of the rains of the gymnasium, 
and of those of one of the most perfect ancient theatres to be found 
in Asia Minor. 

Joonium. The district of Lycaonw* extends from the ridges of Mt 
Taurus and the borders of Cilicia on the S., to the Cappadocian Wh 
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on die N. Of this district, Iconium, the present Koniyeh, was prop- 
erly the capital, situated midway between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 
The plain on which it is placed, is spoken of as one of the largest in 
Asia Minor. The eyes of Paul and Barnabas, for several hours 
before reaching the city, and also after they left it for Lystra, must 
have ranged over a vast expanse of level ground to the South and 
East The two most striking objects, are the snowy summits of ML 
Argaeus towards Armenia, and Kara-Dagh towards Cilicia. Leake 
says, u we saw the city with its mosques and ancient walls, still at the 
distance of 12 or 14 miles from us.” Ainsworth remarks, “ we trav- 
elled three hours along the plain of Koniyeh, always in sight, before 
we readied it” It is famous, as the cradle of the rising power of 
the Turks. It has been repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt, and its ar- 
chitectural character wholly altered. Little, if anything, remains of 
the Greek or Roman Iconium, except the andent inscriptions and 
the fragments of sculptures which are built into the Turkish walls. 
At a late period of the empire, it became a colonia. Its population 
in the time of Paul, was probably the same as that of othef impor- 
tant towns in Asia Minor, a large number of frivolous Greeks, some 
remains of an older population, a few Roman dvil and military 
officials, and a colony of Jews, working at their trades in the week, 
and meeting in the synagogue on the Sabbath. See Coneybeare and 
Hawson, pp. 195-200. Mr. Hamilton, IL 197, says that the city is 
one scene of destruction and decay, with heaps of ruins and dilapi- 
dated mosques. The remains of at least 20 mosques were passed. 
The ruined walls alone mark the former extent of the dty. A part 
of it is converted into a burial ground. Ainsworth, II. 65, says that 
Iconium appears the most fallen and ruinous of all the large towns of 
Asia Minor. 

Laodicea. This was the chief city of Phrygia Pacatiana, on the 
river Lycus, S. of Hierapolis and W. of Colosse. It is now called 
Eski Hissar. The remains have been described by many travellers. 
Nothing can exceed, says Mr. Hamilton, the desolation and melan- 
choly appearance of the site of Laodicea ; no picturesque features in 
the nature of the ground, relieve the dull uniformity of its undulating 
and barren hills. With few exceptions, its gray and widely scattered 
ruins possess no architectural merit Its stadium, gymnasium, and 
theatres, one of which is in a state of great preservation, with its 
seats still perfectly horizontal, though merely laid upon the gravel, 
are well deserving of notice. Other b uil d in gs , also, on the top of 
the hill, are full of interest; and on the East the line of the andent 
74* 
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6. 

Episcopal Methodists 
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6. 

Baptists 

28,965 

7. 

Lutherans 
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8. 

Independents 
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9. 

Univenalists 

. . . 2,269 

10. 

Other Presbyterians 

. . . 29,370 

11. 

Other Methodists 

. 14,977 


Great Britain. 

We observe nothing of special importance in the notices of late publica- 
tions or of those soon to appear. The Papal controversy excites less interest, 
and the number of publications relating to it has decreased. The presses of 
the Bible, Religious Tract and other Societies have been unusually active in 
■ending out Bibles and practical religious works for the great multitudes 
that have congregated in England. The two university presses are employed 
as usual, on editions of the classics, treatises on mathematics, logic, etc. to be 
used as text-books. Oxford has lately furnished a noble present to the 
Protestant English world in the publication, from the MSS., of Wiclifs 
translation of the Bible. Among Mr. Bohn's numerous publications are 
translations of the principal Greek and Latin classics, accompanied with 
Notes. 

Of the books most interesting to the biblical student, now in preparation, 
are a new edition of Dr. Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism, Dr. Tre- 
gelies’s new edition of the text of the Greek Testament, the new Syriac 
works under the editorship of Mr. Cureton of the British Museum, and fur- 
ther publications in rcsjxx't to the deciphering of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
Col Rawlinson is earnestly engaged on this work, and is said to be making 
gratifying progress. Mr. Layard is now in London, and, wc regret to say, 
■offering from ill health. 

The Oxford University comprises twenty Colleges and five Halls, most of 
which possess their own quite valuable libraries. As only the University 
Library proper (the celebrated Bodleian) prepares catalogues of all its manu- 
scripts, Mr. Coxe, the assistant librarian, has taken on himself the tedious 
labor of registering the manuscripts in the different college libraries, and has 
already finished a large quarto volume, in which 3,000 titles are recorded, 
and to which the index only is wanting. 

The Baptists of England and Scotland have nine institutions of learning: 
Bristol, Horton at Bradford, Stepney in London, Pontypool in Wales, Havcr- 
fbrd West, Theological Education Society, Accrinton, Leicester (General 
Baptists), Edinburgh. Each has one professor, and the four first named 
one tutor each besides. The number of students in all is only 113. The | 
following remarks will apply to the other bodies of Dissenters. Before the | 

recent amalgamation of three London academies, the Independents had nine i 

seminaries for the education of 150 men. Of the Baptist institutions, Bris* J 
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tol, Holton and Stepney are all which could, in any proper sense, be called 
colleges. In all, the course of instruction is mixed, literary and theological. 
In several it embraces only the usual studies of the grammar school with 
limited theological studies. 

In these nine institutions are embraced 113 students, averaging less than 
thirteen each, and conducted at the expense of about $30,000 per annum. 
One institution, adequately provided with able professors, library and appa- 
ratus, could perform this labor twice as well, and with but little more than 
one quarter the expense. 


France. 

The French National Assembly have lately voted 78,000,000 of francs for 
the excavations at Nineveh, and 30,000 francs for clearing the temple of 
Serapis at Memphis. Opposition was silenced by the remark of the minis- 
ter, that it was for the majority to decide, whether England should have the 
precious remains rather than France. 


Germany. 

A recent official statistical report upon Prussia, gives the following re- 
sults: Total population at the commencement of the last year, 16,331,000. 
Of these, 10,000,000 were of the Evangelic church, 6,000,000 Catholics^ 
219,000 Jews, 14,000 Mennonites, and 1,200 Greek Christians. The whole 
population has increased by 220,000 since the former census at the close of 
1846 ; and increase is the most marked among the Jews. In the beginning 
of 1850 the whole number of military men in active service was 199,000. 

In Germany, Austria excluded, appear 746 newspapers, of which, 646 
are printed in German, 5 in French, 1 in English, 15 in Polish, 3 in Wend- 
ish (the Wenden are a Slavonic people in the midst of Germany), 7 in the 
Lutheran language. In all Europe, according to official statements, 1356 
newspapers are published, of which 169 are issued at Paris, 97 at London, 
79 at Berlin, 68 at Leipzig, 36 at St. Petersburg, 24 at Vienna. 

The subjects of the articles in the 4th No. of the “ Theological Studies 
and Criticisms” for 1851, are as follows: Remarks on the Idea of Religion 
with special reference to psychological questions, by Dr. Charles Lechler? 
chaplain of the Insane Institute at Minnenthal ; Lucian and Christianity, a 
contribution to the Church History of the second century, by Adolph 
Planck, deacon at Heidenheim in Wiirtemberg; Additions to the treatise 
On the author of the maxim “ In necessariis unites, in non necessariis liber- 
tas, in utrisque caritas,” with some remarks on the Irenio literature of the 
1 7th century, by Dr. F. Liicke ; Review of Dr. C. A. Hahn's History of the 
Watdenses, contained in liis history of the Sects in the Middle Ages, by 
Prof. Herzog of Halle ; Review of Henry Hiibsch's Work on Architecture, 
and its Relation to the Painting and Sculpture of the present day, by Dr. 
B. Stark ; and the Evangelical Church Organization for Westphalia and 
the Rhine Province, by Dr. Kling. The writer of the article on Lucian, 
Vol. VHL No. 82. 76 
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ai wtigiNi tln following topic*: P ereg ri n a* Protons m a cynic ; his death 
by lire wkhoat doubt a parody on tie Christian martyrs; Peregrine® a® a 
Christian; Lucian's judgment of the Christian®; and whether Lucian mi 
acq u ai nt e d with the New Testament ? Dr. Locke, in his little work on the 
age, the author, the original form, and the true sense of the famous maxim, 
u In necessariis," etc., sought to prove that the author of it was Bnpertus 
Meldenius, a Lutheran theologian, not much known, in his essay “ Parse* 
nesis votive pro pace ecclesiae ad theologos Augustanae Confession!*,” writ* 
tan about 1620 or 1630. 

The Sd voL (1830-1) of Ewald's “ Jahrbucber ” for Biblical Science, pp. 
298, has been published. The tenth volume of Bitter’s History of Philoso- 
phy, is shortly to appear. The later volumes have not been translated into 
English. 

The second and concluding volume of Dr. Ebrard's Christian Dogmatics, 
is to be published in the course of this year. The 2d section of the 2d part 
of Dr. J. P. Lange's Christian Dogmatics is published. 

The 7th edition of Tholuck's Doctrine of bin and Redemption, or the true 
Consecration of the Skeptic, has just been published. 

The first vol. of the 3d edition of Hagenbach's Encyclopedia and Method- 
ology of Theological Science, has appeared, in 431 pages. 

• The 3d vol of the 2d edition of Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, is also advertised. There does not seem to be much alteration or 
improvement in this edition. 

Dr. Augustus Pfizmaier of Vienna has published the first part, in 92 pages 
folio, of a Dictionary of the Japanese language. 

The last part published of Pauly's Real-Encyclopaedie, extends from Tul- 
lia to Viae, and carries the Gth volume of the whole work from the 2241st 
page to the 25G0th. 

The following parts of the Bibliotheca Clastica Latina have jnst appeared. 
Cicero’s Orations for Sulla, the Manilian Law, Arcbias, Morons, Milo, Mar* 
eellus, Ligarius, Deiot&rns, Roscius, Flancius, the 4th against Catiline, and 
the treatise De Seneotute and De Amicitia, with notes, etc. for the use of 
schools, by Geo. A. Koch. The first section of the 4th volume of Poppo's 
Thucydides has just come out 

Suidae lexicon Graece et Latine. The ninth part of the second volume, 
completing the text, of Prof. Bern hardy's edition of this lexicon, accompa- 
nied with notes, has been printed. 

Dr. H. Weissenbom has published a short essay, entitled M Nineveh and 
its territory in respect to the latest excavations in the valley of the Tigris." 

The following historical, biographical and geographical works are just an- 
nounced : The first volume of the second edition of Bockh's u Staatsaoshal- 
tung” of the Athenians, pp. 812; the third volume of Pertz’s Life of the 
minister, Von Stein ; Life and Studies of C. J. Znmpt, with six of his Latin 
speeches, by A. W. Zumpt ; an Eulogy on C. F. Schulz, by E. F. Wixste- 
mann ; Palestine and Syria, being the second part of Ritter’s Geography of 
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the Peninsula of Sinai, Palestine and Syria, in 721 pages; the seventh edi- 
tion, by Dr. Mappaeos, of Stein and Horschelmann’s Manual of Geography 
and Statistics ; Contributions to a History of the German Book-trade, by 
Albrecht Kirchhoff, the first volume containing notices of some booksellers 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. 


Russia. 

Population of the Russian Empire. — The Russian Ministry have just pub- 
lished the census of the Empire for the year 1846. In European Russia it 
contains 52,565,884 souls ; in the four Western Governments of Siberia, 
2,158,958 ; in the Kingdom of Russian Poland, 4,800,000 (this is an approxi- 
mation merely) ; in the Grand Duchy of Finland, 1,900,000 ; in the territory 
beyond the Caucasus, 2,500,000 ; total, 68,600,000. If we add to these the 
inhabitants of the district of Jarkutsk, of the island of Kamschatka, of 
Ochotsk, of the American possessions, the submitted Kisgis hordes, and 
finally, the army, the entire population of the Empire will amount to 
65,000,000; of those 49,000,000 belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, 

7.800.000 to the Roman Catholics, 3,500,000 are Protestants, 2,400,000 Mo- 
hamedans, 1,200,000 Jews, 1,000 Gregorian and Armenian Catholics, 

600.000 Pagans. 


ERRATA. 

Page 424, bottom, for Brandis, read Brants ; p. 464, line 19 from bottom, in- 
sert after pages , “ of the 6th volume.” P. 769, 1. 13 from bottom, for Strator, 
read Straton ; p. 770, 1 12 from top, for altioresque, read altioresque ; 1. 14, for 
erodandos, read enodandos ; line 2 from bottom, for Luvinius, read Lavinius. 

N. B. In Article VII. (July Number) frequent references are made to the 
Biblical Repertory, Vols. VI. and VII. These volumes are the sixth and sev- 
enth of the Entire Work , and are numbered II. and III. in the New Series. The 
reference in Note 2, p. 600, should have been to Vol. XXIII; in Note 1, p. 622, 
to Vol. II. New Series ; in Note 1, p. 623, to Vol. XVII, p. 86. In the second 
Note on p. 615, insert Pars II. after Ib^ and on p. 216, read Lib. III. for Lib. II. 
On p. 689, 12th line from top, insert 11 for 2 ; and on p. 641, Note 6, insert 
Chapter 2 for Chapter 1. 
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German philosophy, 47; position 
of true Christian philosophy now, 
48 ; orthodox German theologians, 
49 ; mock transeendentalists in 
New England, 50 ; analogy of old 
and existing errors, 51 ; Syncretism 
and formal Catholicism, 52 ; pheno- 
mena of the Reformation, 53 ; hos- 
tility of revelation and science, 54; 
great contests of the present age, 
55; hopeful views, 56; Christian- 
ity unchanging, 57. 

Church History, its nature and worth, 
an inaugural address, by Prof. II. 
B. Smith, 412; arduous duties of a 
teacher of church history, 413; ad- 
vantages in the study, 414 ; object, 
415; true idea, 416 ; the historian 
revivifies and reproduces the past, 
417; church history is the record 
of the progress of God’s kingdom, 
418; it is to be exhibited in a scien- 
tific form, 421 ; opposition to natur- 
alistic and pantheistic schemes, 423; 
Christianity superior to all other 
systems in the greatness of its ends, 
425 ; high ends wrought out in his- 
tory, 427; character of Neander, 
429 ; church history has an inherent 
dignity, 431 ; it guards against her- 
esy, and confirms Christianity, 433 ; 
important bearings on theological 
controversies, 435 ; its value in the 
Papal controversy, 437 ; use in pre- 
paring for the future, 439 ; ministry 
which is now needed, 441. 

Clarita Foreign theological library, 
657. 

Classical education, 1. 

College Education , 1 ; relation to 
TheoL Seminaries and the minis- 
try, 1 ; to biblical literature and 
theology, 2 ; the moral relations of 
the college and seminary, 3 ; neces- 
sity of improving the academies and 
preparatory schools, 4 ; three years* 
study indispensable in preparation 
for college, 5 ; mathematics to be 
studied in school, 6 ; the true test 
of the prosperity of a college is not 
numbers, but the kind of education 
secured, 7 ; course of college study 
necessarily* limited, 8 ; from the 
great number of studies, from need 
of frequent reviewing, and from the 
nature of our system, 9 ; discipline, 


not instruction the great object, 10 ; 
the basis of a college education is 
the classics and mathematics, 10; 
classical study leads to discriminat- 
ing thought, 11 ; ensures a copious 
vocabulary and refines the imagi- 
nation and taste, 1 2 ; teaches one 
to delight in order, fitness, congru- 
ity, 13 ; peculiar influences on the 
imagination and feelings, 14 ; ena- 
bles us to trace our own language 
to its sources, 15 ; introduces us to 
a vast body of profound criticism, 
15; influence or mathematics, 16; 
enables one to fix the attention and 
abstract the mind, 1 7 ; advantages 
of the two studies illustrated by ex- 
perience, 1 8 ; appeal to the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, 19 ; 
influence of the study of classics 
and mathematics in forming the 
English character, 20 ; sobriety of 
judgment and a fine culture, 21 ; 
these studies counteract an exclu- 
sively practical spirit, 22; refer- 
ences to particular cases, 23 ; living 
examples, 24. 

Colleges , Religious instruction in, by 
Prof. Stowe, 804 ; visible creation 
formed in reference to man, 305 ; 
influence of the idea of God, 307 ; 
learning, without God, makes a 
distorted mind, 308 ; God’s author- 
ity to be submitted to, 309 ; abso- 
lute authority of the Bible, 811 ; 
proved by texts, 312 ; the Bible a 
revelation, 313; the ministry indis- 
pensable, 315 ; temptations to scep- 
ticism, 317. 

D. 

Davidson* s New Testament Introduc- 
tion, vol. II. 221, vol. HI. 883. 

Davies Dr. B. t on Syrian philology. 

Derbe, 869. 

Dwight H. G . 0 ., Religious revival 
among the Armenians, 454. 

E. 

Education, Government and Popular, 
by Rev. E. C. Wines, East Hamp- 
ton, L. 1 , 737 ; relation of govern- 
ment to popular education, 737; 
influence of Oberlin in the Ban de 
la Roche, 739 ; connection of edu- 
cation with civil institutions, 741 ; 
with civil liberty, 743 ; illustrated 
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by the instance of China, 744 ; 
Oberlin’s labors, 747 ; mortality of 
Mexico compared with that of Eng- 
land, 749 ; education quickens in- 
genuity, 751 ; East India cotton 
trade, 752; inventive genius, 753; 
education ensures a knowledge of 
nature, 755; deters from crime, 
757 ; cost of intemperance and war, 
758 ; evils of war, 759 ; the educa- 
tion must be Christian, 761 ; evils 
of that which is merely secular, 
763 ; value of the Bible in educa- 
tion, 765. 

Education , Collegiate, 1 . 

Of ministers, 235. 

Edicards Prof B. B., Articles by, 1, 
85,318. 

Edwards Rev. J., Exposition of the 
Psalms, 450. 

Emmons Dr ., New vol. of his sermons, 
451. 

English Language , Harrison on, 715. 

Ephesus , 869. 

Epistles Pastoral, Huther’s introduc- 
tion to, 318. 

Europe Past and present, 445. 

Exposition , by Dr. J. King, of an apos- 
tolical church, 378. 

F. 

Fairbairn's Ezekiel, 660. 

Feme's Analysis of Romans, 882. 

Foster John’s life, 229. 

French Works in metaphysical sci- 
ence, reviewed, 73. 

G. 

Gayarre's Louisiana , 882. 

Genesis 9: 25 — 27, 20: 16, 50: 26, ex- 
planation of, 58. 

Genesis , examination of some passages 
in, by Prof. Robbins, 58 ; 41 Cursed 
be Canaan,” etc., Gen. 9: 25 — 27, 
the posterity of Shem and Japheth 
are plainly included, 58 ; God shall 
make Japheth prosperous, 59 ; sal- 
vation of all nations shall proceed 
from the children of Shem, 60 ; 
meaning of the words 44 Behold I 
have given thy brother a thousand 
pieces of silver,” etc., Gen. 20: 16. 
the injury shall be expiated so as 
no longer to be seen, 62 ; meaning 
of 44 embalm,” Gen. 50: 26, explain- 
ed from Herodotus, 62 ; in confor- 
mity with Egyptian customs, 63. 


Goodwin , Prof, Review of Harrison 
on the English Language, 715. 

Government and Popular Education , 
by Wines, 737. 

Gospels , Four , as we now have them 
in the New Testament, and the He- 
gelian Assaults upon them, by Prof. 
C. E. Stowe, 503 ; authorities, 504 ; 
the soul needs objective truth, 504 ; 
spirit with which the gospels are to 
be studied, 505 ; religious charac- 
ter of the Hegelian philosophy, 507 ; 
atheism of the Hegelians, 509 ; ex- 
tended influence, 511 ; analysis of 
the principal Hegelian assaults on 
the gospels, 512; Hypothesis of 
Strauss, 513; origin of miracles, 
514 ; theoiy of Weisse, 517 ; char- 
acter of this theory, 519 ; Hypoth- 
esis of Gfrdrer, 520; of Bruno 
Bauer, 521 ; of Tubingen school, 
523; real importance of these as- 
saults, 524 ; absurdity of these at- 
tacks, 527. 

Grafenhan's History of Philology , 
464. 

G rote's History of Greece , 658. 

H. 

Hacketfs Commentary on the Acts, 
878. 

Hagenbach's Lectures, 462. 

Harrison's English Language, review- 
ed by Profl D. R. Goodwin, 715 ; 
imposing pretensions, 715; histori- 
cal facts and theories, 717 ; usage 
the only law of language, 719 ; mis- 
takes in the use of the article, 721 ; 
participle, 722; criticisms on the 
pronouns, 723 ; distinctions of shall 
and will, should and could, 724 ; al- 
leged grammatical errors in the 
Bible, 725 ; on the use of the arti- 
cle in the Bible, 729; Bs6s without 
the article, 731 ; alleged inconsis- 
tency in the use of pronouns, 733 ; 
Mr. Harrison’s criticisms in most 
cases incorrect, 736. 

Harris's Preadamite Earth, 227. 

Hegelian Assaults on the Gospels, 503. 

Hickokfs Rational Psychology review- 
ed by Prof. Lewis, 181 ; Threefold 
division of Objects and Powers, 183; 
Difference of Reason and Under- 
standing, 185 ; Intuition is imme- 
diate beholding, 187 ; Pure forms 
in time, 189 ; the idea in the em- 
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R. 

Rationalism, Affinity to Bnmanim, 
$4. 

Rational Psychology, ILckok’s, re- 
viewed, 181, 846. 

Rawlinson, Col*, 824. 

Religious instruction in colleges, 804. 

Remarks on Biblical Repertory, 188, 
684. 

Ritter* t Geography, 466. 

Robbins, Prof. R. D. articles by, 
68,568, 675. 

Robinsons Greek Lexicon, 218. 

Romanism and Rationalism, Affinity 
between, by Prof. Joseph Packard, 
64. 

Rowlands Maxims of infidelity, 228. 

Ruskin's Stones of Venice, 656. 

Russia, Population of, 898. 

& 

Sanskrit, Helps to study of, 468. 

Sardis, 875. 

Sartorius, Prof., article translated 
from, 64. 

Scotch Free Church college, 668. 

Science of Church History, 412. 

Sedgwick , Prof. A.*s Discourse noticed, 
442. 

Seminaries Theol. in U. 458, 666. 

SUedd, W. G. T-, article by, 491. 

Smith, Prof. H. B., articles by, 73, 
412, 822. 

Smith, William’s, classical dictionary, 
447, 461. 

Smyrna , 876. 

Sounds of speech as a basis for gram- 
mar, 778, 

Speech, die nature and kinds of the 
sounds of, as a physiological hasis 
for grammar, translated man Hup- 
fcld, by Prof. G. R. Bliss, 778. 

Spencer's Pastor's Sketches, 231. 

Spring, Dr., lectures, 881. 

Steams, Rey. Wm. A., on the supply 
of ministers, 235. 

Stowe, Prof. C. E., articles by, 304, 
503. 

Stuarfs Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
456 ; on Proverbs, 665. 

Studien u. Kritiken , 465, 891. 

Slier, R, Commentary on Jude, 464. 

Supply of Ministers, 285. 

Style, its relation to thought, by Prof. 
W. G. T. Shedd, 491. 

Syriac Philology , By Dr. B. Davies, 

554. ^ ^ 

'N r, 

\ 


T. 

Tarsus , 876. 

Testament chronological, 450. 

Thenius*s Commentaries, 463. 

Theological Seminaries, 458, 666. 

Thyatira , 876. 

Thomson's Outlines of Logic, 651. 

Thought, its Relation to Style, 491. 

Translations from Anselm, 529, 699. 

Tregelles's Testament, 667. 

Troas, 877. 

Turnbull , Rev . R., D. D n on Specu- 
lative Philosophy, 100, 268. 

U. 

UngewiUern Europe, 445. 

Unitarian Biography, 660. 

Unity amid Diversity even on Impu- 
ted and Involuntary Sin, 594. 

Universities, English, royal commis- 
sion respecting, 459. 

W. 

Washburn, Rev . E. A. f Article by, 34. 

Webster's and Worcester's Dictiona- 
ries, 234. 

Williams's Religious Progress, 231. 

Wilkie's Palestine, 448. 

Willm, J/., of Strasborg, his work on 
German philosophy, 73. 

Woodbury's German Grammar, 444. 

Woods, Rev . L ., D. D. Review of 
his works by Dr. Humphrey, 25. 

Worcester, Dr . S., Life, 664. 

Worth of Church History, 412. 

Z. 

Zuingli, Life of, by Prof. R. D. C. 
Robbins, 563 ; birth of Zuingli, 563 ; 
early life, 565; teacher at Basle, 570; 
love for music, 571 ; pastor at Gia- 
ns, 573; biblical and theological 
studies, 5 75; character as pastor, 5 78; 
corruption of clergy, 579; Zuingli 
chaplain to Swiss troops in Italy, 
581 ; efforts for political and reli- 
gious reform, 584; acquaintance 
with Erasmus and Niconius, 586 ; 
labors at Einsiedeln, 588 ; appoint- 
ment as preacher at Zurich, 681 ; 
Zuingli’® reception at Zurich, 687 ; 
his independent course, 689 ; first 
preaching and results, 690; Sam- 
son’s mission to Switzerland and 
Zuingli’s opposition to him, 695 ; 
pestilence at Zurich, 697, 
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